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The question papei will h- of “Ohi vtive - Multiple 
Choice” Type. Questions will be aimed at testing a 
candidate’s general awareness ol the environment around 
him and its application to society. The questions will 
be designed to test the knowledge of current events and 
of such nutters of everyday observation and experience 
in their scientific aspects as may be expected of an educat¬ 
ed person. The question paper may include questions 
on Geography of India, land and its people. History of 
India. Salient features of the Constitution of India, Indian 
Economic and Social Problems. 

Paper 2—English Language 
Candid ites will be required to answer questions 
designed to test their understanding of the English 
language and correct use of words. Their ability to 
write the language correctly, precisely and effectively, 
ihcii power of comprehension, their capacity to sift 


stand implication of the language and their command of 
the language will also be tested. 

Paper 3—Arithmetic 

Simplifications involving decimal fractions. Ratio 
and Proportion, Percentages. Average, Profit and Loss, 
Simple and Compound Interest. Graphical representation 
of data. Reading of Linear Graphs and Tabulation of 
Data. The questions will be designed to test intelligence, 
accuracy and rapidity m working. 
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Indian Military Academy and Naval Academy Courses. 
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Educational Qualifications: Degree of a recognised 
University or equivalent 

Details and Application Forms: are obtainable Lorn 
Secretary, Union Public Service Commission, Dholpur 
House. New Delhi—1J001I on payment of Rs. 2/-either 
by M.O. or by crossed Indian Postal Order payable to 
Secretary. UPSC at New Delhi General Post Office or 
on cash payment at UPSC counter. Forms are also 
obtainable free from Army and Naval Authorities. 

Lost Date: 21st August, 1978 (4th September, 1978 
for candidates abroad). 
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Editorial 

Jan at a on the Brink 


/ARISES in the ruling parly of a country, 
^"'especially when it is an alliance of half a 
dozen groups having mixed ideologies, arc 
nothing unusual, bul the situation that gripped 
the Janata Party in June and July was in many 
ways unprecedented. The crisis was a sequel 
to aclashof personali ties of' emperaments; there 
was intense ambition, coupled with frustration, 
on one side, and high principles coupled with a 
determination to check indiscipline and viola¬ 
tion of the Cabinet's collective responsibility, 
on the other. To cap it all, there was much 
trading of allegations and counter-allegations in 
public. While the former Union Horae Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Charan Singh, complained that he had 
been treated virtually as a “chaprasi” and 
denied vital information, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Morarji Desai, and his supporters argued 
that the charges were totally baseless, a figment 
of an ailing person's fertile imagination. A 
“conspiracy” was being smelt while there was 
none and suspicions of intent cast while the 
crucial position called for the utmost co-ordina¬ 
tion in the national interest. 

On balance, it seemed obvious that Mr 
Charan Singh wanted publicity for his cause 
even from his sick bed: he presumed he was 
indispensable and that everyone would come 
running to him to beg him to stay on in the 
Union Cabinet and also that the Janata Ministry 
would come to grief, or even collapse. But 
no such thing happened, and he soon realised 
that he had miscalculated things and over¬ 
estimated his importance. Mr Morarji Desai 
stood firm like a rock and he emerged the victor 
as the turmoil petered out. To save face, Mr 
Charan Singh announced on July 13 that he was 
not interested in reluming to the Cabinet. It 
was a case of sour grapes. The peace-makers 
also had their interests, apart from working for 
a compromise; in the event, they found their 
task was an uphill one, and indeed formidable. 

As in every stage play, there was a touch of 
the ludicrous in this one too. The light touch 
was provided by Mr Raj Narain whom many 
have come to regard as a bit of a joker who is 
miles away from any sense of decorum and res¬ 
ponsibility. Certain critics advised him not to 
bother about governmental responsibilities any 
more (he was unfit for Ihcm anyway) but to go 
back to wrestling in which he was supposed to 
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be quite good. The green scarf he used to tie 
on his head proved to be unlucky for him; 
instead of bringing calm, composure and com¬ 
fort, it brought what Shakespeare called a touch 
of midsummer madness. He was a liability to 
his boss and mentor, Mr Charan Singh, and not 
an asset. Yet he stuck to the former Home 
Minister knowing full well that it was through 
him that he could get prominence and a place 
in the sun. But Mr Desai was firm; while Mr 
Charan Singh could be accommodated in an¬ 
other capacity—after all he is the leader of an 
influential B.L.D. group—Mr Raj Narain was 
dished. Few tears would be shed over his 
plight; he invited all the trouble and ridicule he 
had to face. 

The frills and the tug of war apart, the 
severest crisis to date in the Janata Parly has 
left some vital lessons to be learnt. First, it is 
futile for political groups to form an alliance if 
they come together with mental reservations. 
There must be wholehearted unity; otherwise the 
constituents will fall apart before long and 
bring trouble for everyone. Second, the Prime 
Minister must be recognised as the “first among 
equals” and not merely as one of a team. Third, 
the constituents of an alliance must have an 
agreed programme and pursue it earnestly and 
not work piecemeal, haphazardly. If factional¬ 
ism continues, the alliance cannoi work. And 
last but not least, personal ambition must be 
curbed and personal sacTi fiecs, real or imaginary, 
must not be proclaimed from the house-tops, 
as Mr Charan Singh did in asserting that it was 
he who had made Mr Morarji Desai the Prime 
Minister in March, 1977. 

The ups and downs of politics arc, however, 
unforeseeable. During ihc crisis gripping the 
Janata Party Mrs Gandhi laughed in her sleeves, 
and her supporters thought their prophecy that 
the Janata castle, built as it was on foundations 
of sand, would crumble in a matter of months, 
was bound to come true. And vet there was 
another dramatic turn in events. In Maharash¬ 
tra, Mrs Gandhi's own apple-carl was upset. 
After all, unless things become topsy-turvy, 
would there be real democracy? The paths of 
peace and the paths of party politics are full of 
thorns. The mighty fall, and the'hiimblest rise 
to the top, almost overnight. It is all part of 
life, and we must learn to live with it. * 
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Charan Singh and Raj Narain 

Taking his stand on princi¬ 
ple, Mr Morarji Desai, the 
Prime Minister, on June 29 de¬ 
manded the resignation of Home 
Minister Charan Singh and 
Health Minister Raj Narain. In 
separate letters sent to these 
Ministers, Mr Desai said “it 
would no longer be proper lor 
them to continue in the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers." 

The Cabinet took strong 
exception to Mr Charan Singh’s 
criticism of the Central Govern¬ 
ment for the hitter's failure to 
take action against Mrs Gandhi. 
The Prime Minister felt that Mr 
Charan Singh was guilty of 
violating the principle of collec¬ 
tive Cabinet responsibility by 
issuing a statement criticising 
the Government for not im¬ 
prisoning Mrs Gandhi for her 
Emergency excesses. 

Mr Desai asserted—and in 
this he was supported by all the 
14 Ministers who attended the 
emergency meeting of the Cabi¬ 
net held on June 29—that Mr 
Charan Singh was in effect 
criticising his own Minister for 
inaction. The responsibility 
for taking follow-up action on 
the Shah Commission's findings 
was the Home Ministry's. The 
Cabinet had not received any 
definite recommendation from 
that Ministry for penal action 
against Mrs Gandhi. 

Mr Raj Narain, the Union 
Health Minister, was held guilty 
of gross indiscretion for his in¬ 
volvement in a meeting held in 
Simla in defiance of a prohibi¬ 
tory order then in force. Mr 


Raj Narain had in fact made a 
nuisance of himself on several 
counts and by his odd conduct 
had lowered the dignity of the 
Janata Government. 

On June 30, both Mr Charan 
Singh and Mr Raj Narain 
tendered their resignations from 
the Cabinet, thus closing one 
chapter and opening a new one 
in the functioning of the Janata 
Government which had a com¬ 
posite character. With the exit 
of Mr Charan Singh, the leader 
of the BLD constituent of the 
Janata alliance, the Jana Sangh 
was expected to become the 
dominant partner. 

Both Mr Charan Singh and 
Mr Raj Narain accused the 
other Janata leaders of having 
hatched a conspiracy to expel 
them. They did not, however, 
resign from the Janala Parly 
which, they said, must continue 
to function. Mr Raj Narain 
felt that the reasons given in 
Mr Desai’s letter were “an 
obvious camouflage of a deeper 
conspiracy". 

Later, four Ministers of 
Stales of the Union Cabinet, 
Mr Janeshwar Mishra, Mr Nar- 
sing Yadav, Mr Ram Kinknr 
and Mr Jagbir Singh, also re¬ 
signed in support of Mr Charan 
Singh. Their resignations were 
accepted by the President on 
July 11. 

On July 12, following the 
peace moves by several Janata 
leaders, Mr Charan Singh with¬ 
drew his resignation from the 
Party’s National Executive. 
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Charan Singh Accuses Leaders 

The bitterness and the auger 
in Mr Charan Singh's heart 
against the other leaders of the 
Janata Party found expression 
in a series of allegations and 
complaints he voiced against the 
other leaders of the Janata 
Government. One charge was 
that he was not taken into con¬ 
fidence on many matters, that 
vital information was o f t c n 
denied to him although he wav 
the Home Minister and that at 
times he was treated as a 
“Chaprasi". 

Mr Charan Singh, who is a 
leader of the Kisans, ah-*) alleged 
that there was graft and corrup¬ 
tion among ihc rich. On July 
6 he told a group of Kisans that 
the rampant corruption among 
“big peoph ” had conic in tlie- 
way *>f imolcn.en’ipg the Gov¬ 
ernment’s ecunomic policy aim¬ 
ed at benefiting the poor. In 
a brief address to Kisans at his 
residence, lie said the extent of 
corruption now was not less 
than what tl was during Mrs 
Indira Gandhi’s rule. 

Mr Charan fiirigh stressed 
the importance of completely 
removing the gap between pub¬ 
lic and private morals if one was 
to be faithful to the nation. 
Without naming anyone, lie said 
one who was not faithful to 
one’s wife could never he loyal 
to i he country. His fight was 
against unemployment, poverty 
and big business. The continu¬ 
ing economic problems were the 
result of a system vhich he 
wanted to change. 

Mr Charan Singh made cer¬ 
tain suggest Urn with regard to 
official policies. He q u o l e d 
figures to contend that dispari¬ 
ties between the rich and the 
poor today were as wide as they 
were before independence and, 
in fact, were widening. Gandhi- 
ji was opposed io big factories 
because heavy industry was 
capital-intensive and did not 
generate as much employment 
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as the handloom and small 
industries sector did. There¬ 
fore, he wanted big factories to 
be confined to only those areas 
where a commodity could not 
be manufactured in the small 
sector, such as aircraft. 

An official spokesman 
strongly refuted Mr Charan 
Singh's statement that he had 
been kept in the dark about the 
deliberations of the Cabinet 
on the Shah Commission's 
reports after his illness, liven 
when a member of the Union 
Cabinet was ill or on lour, 
notices of Cabinet meetings, 
agenda papers and minutes were 
sent to him without fail. This 
practice was followed in ihc 
ease of Mr Charan Singh also. 
It was, therefore, incorrect to 
.say that the Cabinet proceed¬ 
ings on the Shah Commission 
report were not sent to him. 

Rolling Plan “Delayed” 

The mueh-publiciscd con¬ 
cept of a ■‘Rolling Plan” for 
India seems to have received a 
setback and all indications point 
to a continue ion of the familiar 
planning system, at any rate 
during 1978-79, which may be 
an isolated year in planning. 
Whether this marks a return to 
realism in view of the lack of 
distinct advantages of “rolling” 
or whether the new concept is 
merely delayed by the lack of 
Parliamentary approval, is diffi¬ 
cult to say. 

The next Five-Year Plan, 
or the “Rolling Plan” as it is 
now called, cannot be finalized 
for implementation before next 
year. According io reports 
available early in July, discus¬ 
sions b e t w e e n the Planning 
Commission and the Chief 
Ministers to finalize the plan 
proposals would be held after 
the report of the Seventh 
Finance Commission has been 
received and the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council Committee on 
Centre-Stale fiscal relations has 


submitted its recommendations. 
The Commission has sent guide¬ 
lines for preparation of the 
States' Plans. 

The Commission's guide-, 
lines suggest, among other 
things, the pattern for presenta¬ 
tion of State Plans, relevant 
policies and inter-sectoral prio¬ 
ri! it. s for ihe more important 
sectors, simplified proformae 
for setting out physical targets 
and estimated financial outlays 
on projects and programmes. 
They also indicate directions for 
the formulation of certain im¬ 
portant elements of the Plan 
such us the revised minimum 
needs programme, Ihe areadeve- 
lopmenl approach, identifica¬ 
tion of schemes designed to 
benefit Scheduled Castes and 
preparnt ion of i ribal sub-plans. 
They also contain instructions 
on the classification of outlays 
into non-Plan and Plan. 

The Commission admiis that 
while the size of each State’s 
Plan ou! lay for the first year 
of Ihe 1978-79 period has been 
settled and the resource base for 
such a Plan has been agreed 
to, there is still some uncertainly 
about the 1 ikely size of the States' 
plans. 

In formulating the Plans, 
the communication suggests 
that the States k*.cp in view the 
development needs and also the 
constraints of availability of 
resources within i he Plan period. 

New Family Planning Policy 

Wi’h the assumption of 
office by the Janata Parly »n 
March. 1977, the campaign foi 
family planning received a set¬ 
back. The Government of India, 
Ministry' of Health, had an¬ 
nounced that no compulsion of 
any sort would be exercised in 
family planning. It would be a 
purely voluntary and persuasive 
effort. The result has been lhal 
the population has increased 
at a faster rate during tjhe past 
15 months. 



Realising the gravity of the 
situation, the Union Health 
Ministry is contemplating adopt’ 
ing an “integrated approach" 
for motivating people to accept 
family planning. A renewed 
attempt is being made to res¬ 
tructure and reorganise the pro¬ 
gramme on a priority basis as it 
suffered neglect during the last 
15 months. 

A team of 31 members, led 
by Mr Jagdambi Prasad Yadav, 
Minister of State for Health, 
which toured South-East Asian 
countries recently, gathered the 
impression that total involve¬ 
ment of the entire Government 
machinery and voluntary orga¬ 
nisations w a s necessary to 
achieve quick results. The 
team of members of Parliament 
and senior officials of the Union 
Health Ministry visited Thai¬ 
land, South Korea, Singapore 
and a few other countries. Mr 
Yadav feels that the Union 
Health Ministry should act as 
a "service agency". Ministries, 
educational institutions and 
voluntary organisations should 
get themselves involved in the 
drive to reach the message of 
family planning to every nook 
and corner. 

Mr Yadav felt that the Gov¬ 
ernment should not solely de¬ 
pend upon the Health Ministry 
to achieve the objective of 
family welfare. He is also con¬ 
sidering relinking the maternity 
and child welfare programme 
with family planning; these were 
delinked some three years ago. 
Mr Yadav feels that a woman 
having more than two children 
should be induced to undergo 
tubcctomy at the time of the 
delivery. 

He is also taking steps to 
select some 50 districts in five 
or six States to implement the 
programme in a concerted man¬ 
ner. Some international agen¬ 
cies are believed to have volun¬ 
teered help to make the scheme 
a success. 
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The study team also found 
that the scheme of “incentives 
and disincentives" practised in 
Singapore was ideal for India. 
In some of these countries those 
who keep their families small 
are provided facilities in the 
field of education, housing and 
they get income lax concessions. 
No cash incentives arc provided 
to families having more children. 

New Sugar Policy 

With the politics of sugar 
and Lhc pressures and counter- 
pressures by mill-owners (des¬ 
cribed as the “Sugar lobby") 
and canc-growers gathering 
momentum, the Government of 
India has decided to review Liic 
present position. During 1977- 
78 there has been a glut of sugar¬ 
cane and of sugar in the market. 
The manufacturers complain of 
low, unremuncralivc prices and 
the canc-growers complain of 
poor returns for their cane. 
Certain political parties may ex¬ 
ploit the situation to the ruling 
party’s disadvantage. 

A commit tee of the Central 
Cabinet has been formed to 
review the entire question of 
sugar production in the country 
and frame an appropriate policy 
for the next sugar year, 1978-79. 

Sugar production this year 
has broken previous records at 
about 6 lakh tonnes, against 
the previous years’ 48 lakh 
tonnes. Despite last year's low 
production, the carry-over stock 
this year was about 15 lakh 
tonnes. Exports of only six 
lakh tonnes are planned. This 
leaves a tremendous surplus of 
sugar. In accordance with the 
official policy. 65 per cent of 
sugar production is taken over 
by the Government in the form 
of levy and distributed to 
various consumers, and the rest 
is left with the mills for free 
sale. The glut in sugar produc¬ 
tion had caused tremendous 
problems for the industry, as 
well as the cane growers. 


The Cabinet sub-committee 
will go into all aspects of the 
question, namely, the conti¬ 
nuance or otherwise of the pre¬ 
sent policy of partial decontrol 
of sugar, minimum sugarcane 
price, measures to ensure that 
the farmer does not suffer on 
account of surplus cane produc¬ 
tion and maintaining a balance 
between supply and demand in 
future. The farmers may have 
to be persuaded to limit sugar¬ 
cane production and take to 
food crops. 

The members of the Cabinet 
sub-committee are Defence 
Minister Jagjivan Ram, Agri¬ 
culture Minister S.S. Barnala, 
Finance Minister H.M. Patel, 
Steel Minister Biju Patmiik, 
Petroleum and Chemicals Minis¬ 
ter H.N. Bahuguna, Law Minis¬ 
ter Shunt i Bhushan and Com¬ 
merce Minister Mohan Dharia. 

New Plan for Industry 

Feeling deeply concerned 
over the sharr fall in the coun¬ 
try's rate of growth in industry 
from 10 per cent in 1976-77 to 
about 3'5 per cent in 1977-78. 
the Union Ministry oflndustry. 
under Mr George Fernandes’ 
leadership, has drawn up a new 
action programme to double the 
rate of industrial growth to 7 
to 8 per cent annually. Des¬ 
cribing this rate of increase as 
"feasible”, Mr George Fernan¬ 
des out lined a four-point scheme 
for the country’s industrial deve¬ 
lopment. 

The new strategy includes 
first, achievement of targets in 
the key sectors of power, coal, 
steel, fertilisers and non-ferrous 
metals, and setting of higher 
targets for others. The en¬ 
hanced targets are for several 
commodities, including paper, 
cement, commercial vehicles, 
wagons and textiles. 

Second, to initiate advance 
planning of imports and build 
up buffer stocks of crucial im¬ 
ports to ensure that production 
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in various types of industry is 
not interrupted for lack of essen¬ 
tial raw materials. 

Third, to constantly moni¬ 
tor and co-ordinate activities to 
ensure that targets are achieved. 
Cells for this purpose have been 
set up in the Ministry for In¬ 
dustry. 

Power has been a major 
constraint in the growth of in¬ 
dustry and it is reported that 
there has been, in recent months, 
a notable improvement in this 
regard—the overall rate of 
growth for power during the 
quarter April, May and June, 
1978, being 15*3 per cent. 

Curbs on Giant Firms 

Recent surveys conducted 
by economists have revealed a 
concentration of wealth in a few 
families and industrial Houses 
in the country. The assets of 
9 out of the top 20 large indus¬ 
trial families increased, by over 
50 per cent in three years (1972- 
1973). The assets of seven 
Houses rose by 30 to 50 per cent. 
The' Tatas and the Birlas 
flourished the most—the for¬ 
mer's assets rose by 43*3 per 
cent, and of the latter, (the 
Birlas) by 50 per cent. AH talk 
of socialism, economic justice 
and an equitable distribution of 
goods and resources becomes 
meaningless in such circum¬ 
stances. 

To counter the charge that 
the Janata Government is pro- 
capitalist, the party leaders have 
been planning measures to check 
the trends of concentration of 
wealth which were accentuated 
during the period of the Five- 
Year Plans. On July 6 the 
Union Cabinet decided that a 
series of measures would be 
taken by the Government to 
curtail the growth of big busi¬ 
ness houses, encourage small 
entrepreneuts and widen the 
scope of the public sector. 

Janata Party President 
Chandra Shekhar and Planning 
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Commission Deputy Chairman 
Prof D.T. Lakdawala were also 
present at the Cabinet meeting 
at which these decisions were 
taken. 

According to an official 
spokesman, it was agreed that 
concentration of economic 
power should be dealt with by 
preventing interlocking of direc¬ 
torship and finance. Restric¬ 
tions are also to be imposed on 
the issue of new licences to 
monopoly houses on the basis 
of existing capacity. Smaller and 
medium category establishments 
will be able to get licences on a 
lower equity contribution (10 
per cent) than the larger houses, 
in whose case equity contribu¬ 
tion will be 20 per cent. 

The question of the anamo- 
lies arising from the high salaries 
and perks in the private sector 
was also discussed. It was felt 
that these should have a rea¬ 
sonable co-relatlon with those 
in the public sector. The deci¬ 
sions will obviously involve 
amendments to the Companies 
Act. 

No More Nationalisation 

Despite the frequent an¬ 
nouncements by the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment that there was no inten¬ 
tion to nationalise more enter¬ 
prises, fears continue in some 
quarters. In Calcutta on July 
1, Defence Minister Jagjivan 
Ram allayed the fears of trade 
and industry about nationalisa¬ 
tion of industries and taking 
over of the distributive trade. 
He also referred to "two dis¬ 
tinct worlds"—-one of riches and 
profits, and the other of struggle 
and poverty. 

Nationalisation has been 
“very selective" so far; and in 
future, too, the Government, 
whether at the Centre or in the 
States, would have to take re¬ 
course to selectivity in this 
regard in the interests of the 
community. 

The industrial policy of the 


Janata Government lays much 
emphasis on the small, cottage 
and tiny industries, but this 
did not mean a stop to large 
industries or to their expansion. 

India is also divided into 
two worlds—urban and rural. 
In the former, all the riches and 
capital was concentrated, while 
in the latter people laboured 
hard to produce all the raw 
materials needed to sustain in¬ 
dustries. In all fairness, it 
should be ensured that profits 
accrued not only to the finished 
products manufactured in the 
urban areas but also to the 
producers of the basic raw 
materials in the rural areas. 
It was a happy sign that indus¬ 
trialists were diverting their 
attention towards rural deve¬ 
lopment by adopting groups of 
villages, although, financially 
this was not a profitable pro¬ 
position. 


Bigger Role for Rural Banks 

To meet the growing needs 
of the rural people the Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to 
streamline the banking system 
and extend the role of the rural 
banks. The Union Finance 
Minister stated at a meeting of 
the Consultative Committee of 
the Finance Ministry on July 5 
that the role of regional rural 
banks would be expanded on 
the basis of the Dantwala Com¬ 
mittee's recommendations. 

The Reserve Bank had also 
received reports of several other 
expert committees on ihe func¬ 
tioning of the entire ha nking 

system. Action would be taken 
on these recommendations in a 
few months. As regards branch 
expansion, the Reserve Bank 
had told commercial banks to 
concentrate on unbanked rural 
areas. In 1977, two-thirds of 
the branches opened by public 
sector banks were in rural areas. 
The rate of interest for term 
loans to farmers had been re¬ 
duced, and the banks hpd been 
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told to lend their rural deposit! 
in the same areas. Forty per 
cent of all bank deposits had to 
be kept liquid or invested in 
Government securities so that 
only ihe balance of 60 per cent 
was available for lending. 

As for the complaint that 
sufficient attention was not being 
paid to giving cretlii to small 
and marginal fanners, Mr Patel 
explained that every eflort was 
being made to reach such far¬ 
mers as well as petty traders, 
artisans and self-employed per¬ 
sons. 

Resources for States 

Opinion in the country is 
veering round to the view that 
the States should have more 
financial resources in order to 
meet their own development 
needs. Larger Central alloca¬ 
tions to the States are favoured 
since the States’ own revenue 
resources except sale tax, are 
inelastic. Even before the 
seventh Finance Commission 
report is published, some steps 
in this direction are considered 
likely. A high-powered group 
of planners, economists and ad¬ 
ministrators has expressed itself 
in favour of improving the pre¬ 
sent pattern of transfer of re¬ 
sources to the States to serve the 
objectives of removal of poverty 
and backwardness. 

The participants in a semi¬ 
nar on “major issues in federal 
finances*', organised by the Na¬ 
tional Ins 1 itule of Public Finance 
and Policy, argued in favour of 
the States, with their narrow 
tax base, getting a larger per¬ 
centage of the volume of share¬ 
able taxes (income-tax and excise 
taken together). They also 
urged that the Finance Com¬ 
mission, in assessing ihe revenue 
gaps and formulating its scheme 
of devolution and recommenda¬ 
tions on statutory grant s-in-aid, 
should evolve suitable criteria 
to ensure that the poorer and 
backward States received more 
assistance, unlike in the past. 


' Some spokesmen took a 
harder line and called for radical 
changes in the existing pattern 
of Centre-Slate fiscal relations 
such as a Constitutional demar¬ 
cation of the respective roles of 
the Finance and Planning Com¬ 
missions, shifting of one or two 
taxes like excise to the States’ 
List, and the setting up of a 
permanent Finance Commission 
as a watchdog on State finances. 

The seminar ended with the 
hope that the seventh Finance 
Commission would evolve a set 
of recommendations which 
would mark a shift from fiscal 
unitarianism to fiscal federalism. 

A Constitutional enactment 
may not be required to increase 
the tax revenue share in favour 
of the States, according to Dr 
D.T. Lakdawala, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. While tax-sharing 
could be modified. Dr Lakda¬ 
wala said the power of levy 
excise duties had better remain 
with the Centre. He contended 
that the real question was net 
distribution of the proceeds. 
That was secondary in impor¬ 
tance. More important was 
how to ruse higher and higher 
tax revenues and make more 
funds available for distribution. 

Sharp Fall in Exports 

India’s economy suffered 
several setbacks during 1977-78 
—the first year of power of the 
Janata Party. Industrial out¬ 
put slowed down from about 
10% to 4%, and exports have 
also fallen sharply. In Bom¬ 
bay on July 8, the Finance 
Minister, Mr H.M. Patel, stres¬ 
sed the need for quality and 
competitiveness in Indian pro¬ 
ducts and services to ensure a 
steady growth of export earn¬ 
ings. Opening a seminar on 
“export financing" at the annual 
session of the Indian Council 
of Foreign Trade here, Mr Patel 
expressed concern at the fall 
in export growth from 27% in 
1976-77 to barely 5% last year. 
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The major cause for this was 
the prevalence of serious reces¬ 
sion in industrialized countries 
which had led to protectionist 
tendencies. The estimated Rs. 
600-crore trade deficit for 1977- 
78, against the Rs. 72-crorc sur¬ 
plus of the previous year, need 
not by itself cause any serious 
concern “in our particular cir¬ 
cumstances". However, pro¬ 
tectionism had begun to hurt 
developing countries' exports 
and it was ncccssarv for them to 
collaborate in trying to con¬ 
vince the industrialized nations 
to accept a trade policy which 
w'ould recognize global intci- 
depcndencc, especially in econo¬ 
mic areas. 

Considering the unsatisfac¬ 
tory situation, it is necessary 
to make special efforts to pro¬ 
duce exportable surpluses of 
quality goods in a strenuous 
and sustained attempt to in¬ 
crease India's exports. The 
Foreign Trade Council Presi¬ 
dent, Mr MarubhaiShah, called 
for liberalization of export cre¬ 
dits on a long-term basis and 
uniform interest rates for all 
types of credit given to expor¬ 
ters, and suggested that more 
attention be paid to exports of 
traditional goods. 

The Council Vice-President, 
Mr Kanti Kumar R. Poddar, 
fell that the “so-called export 
incentives” ip many cases were 
no mors than the customary 
practice of refunding internal 
duties which had no relevance 
to foreign trade.. There is need 
for greater attention to the in-’ 
dustry's requirements to meet 
domestic shortages so that the 
urge to import goods just be¬ 
cause foreign exchange reserves 
were available could be temper¬ 
ed by mature considerations. 


Prices High but Stable 

The prices of several com¬ 
modities, especially pulses and 
rice, contiuue to be high, but 
like his predecessors. Union 
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Finance Minister H.M. Patel 
claimed that the country had 
set “a remarkable record of 
price stability" with the achieve¬ 
ment of a negative annual 
inflation rate of 2-4%. The 
people have not experienced any 
relief on the price front except 
that a further spirt has been 
checked and the prices ofVanas- 
pati have so far not risen ab¬ 
normally. About three years 
ago, the Congress Government 
had also claimed "a negative 
rate of inflation" for fewmonths. 

The wholesale price index, 
he said in Bombay on July 8, 
was around the September, 1974 
level, Mr Patel told a seminar 
in Bombay on export financing. 
The wholesale price index for 
the week ending April 29 had 
shown a negative annual infla¬ 
tion rate of 2’4% against the 
10% inflation rate in the pre¬ 
ceding 12 months. This price 
stability should help make 
India's export competitive. 

Though the gross national 
product had gone up primarily 
due to the record 125-million- 
tonne grain production, indus¬ 
trial production had risen by 
less than 4% last year against 
the 10% mark in 1976-77. This 
was mainly because of the stag¬ 
nation in a number of industries. 
But the lack of demand had 
inhibited industrial production 
for the past few years. It was 
now increasing in response to 
larger Plan outlays and con¬ 
sumption of steel, cement and 
coal had gone up substantially 
in recent months. This indi¬ 
cated a trend towards industrial 
recovery. 

India's Stand on N.P.T. 

India’s Prime Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai, reiterated on 
July 4 the Government's stand 
on the issue of signing the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty which is regarded by the 
non-nuclear powers as highly 
unfair, discriminatory and de¬ 
sign*, 1971 


signed to perpetuate the might 
of the Big Powers. 

Addressing the Consulta¬ 
tive Commi ttee of M-P.s attached 
to the Ministry of External 
Affairs, Mr Desai declared that 
nuclear powers who were con¬ 
stantly adding to their conven¬ 
tional and nuclear weapons 
could not claim the moral right 
to impose an unequal treaty of 
nuclear non-proliferation on 
other countries. 

He recalled that India had 
always believed that the primary 
responsibility for nuclear dis¬ 
armament rested on the nuclear 
powers, particularly the major 
ones. Their action in renounc¬ 
ing the use of nuclear weapons 
would be an example to others 
and their leadership would have 
an impact. 

Referring to the recent U.N. 
General Assembly discussions 
on disarmament, Mr Desai said 
that India had made i ts position 
clear and put forward proposals 
for substantial reduction of the 
stockpile of nuclear arms and 
had urged a time-bound pro¬ 
gramme for achieving total eli¬ 
mination of nuclear weapons. 
India had also suggested a test 
ban treaty with a provision for 
universal safeguards. 

External Affairs Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, who also 
addressed the committee, said 
that the most important achieve¬ 
ment of the General Assembly 
session was the re-establishment 
of the U.N. role in disarmament. 
After almost 30 years the UN 
will have a forum for disarma¬ 
ment which will meet as a com¬ 
mittee of the whole U.N. body 
next year. The Assembly ac¬ 
cepted the Indian initiatives for 
the establishment of a new Dis¬ 
armament Commission with 
comprehensive terms of refe¬ 
rence. Another important deci¬ 
sion of the conference was the 
enlargement of the Conference 
Committee on Disarmament by 


including in it the other nuclear 
powers, France and China. 

The Assembly called upon 
the nuclear powers to indicate 
urgent negotiations on a pro¬ 
gramme for nuclear disarma¬ 
ment, including qualitative and 
quantitative freeze as well as 
an agreed time-frame for dis¬ 
armament. 

Mr Vqjpayee reiterated In¬ 
dia's opposition to the declara¬ 
tion of South Asia as a nuclear- 
free zone and also to the pre¬ 
sence of military powers in the 
Indian Ocean. 


New Satellite in 1980 

i 

A geo-stationary satellite 
India plans to acquire will help 
forecast cyclones and other wea¬ 
ther phenomena 24 hours in 
advance. “With our own satel¬ 
lite stationed above the Equator, 
we would be able to keep track 
of clouds and wind round the 
clock". Dr M-P. Rao, Director- 
General of the India Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, disclosed 
on July 3. The satellite would 
be put into earth's orbit by 1980 
and initial tests completed by 
1981. 

Some U.S. satellites at pre¬ 
sent send to Indian scientists 
weather pictures twice a day, 
which Dr Rao said were not 
adequate. First, they do not 
facilitate a close watch on the 
events, hampering accuracy. 
Secondly, the pictures are blur¬ 
red along the edges, making 
interpretation difficult. The 
decision to launch a satellite for 
the purpose was announced by 
the Union Government in July 
1977. The Indian Space Re¬ 
search Organization at Banga¬ 
lore is now negotiating purchase 
of one with an American firm. 
The satellite would cover about 
a third of the Earth’s surface. 

Every half an hour a com¬ 
puter would frame the informa¬ 
tion it transmits into a picture 
which would help determine 



wind speed, shape and other 
characteristics and keep up eye 
on cloud formation and move¬ 
ment. Clouds and wind arc 
the major factors influencing 
weather conditions. Only tor¬ 
nadoes arc an “exception”. They 
form within seconds and strike 
and vanish even before one can 
realise what has happened. Two 
more radars will be shortly in¬ 
stalled along the coastal line to 
enable weathermen to pinpoint 
the area of likely strike within 
a few kilometres. Six such 
radars already operate in 
cyclone-prone areas. 

India-Iraq Accord 

In a joint communique re¬ 
leased on July 7 at the end of 
the Iraqi Vice-President’s visit, 
India and Iraq noted with 
satisfaction the progress of bila¬ 
teral relations in political, eco¬ 
nomic, commercial, scientific, 
technological and other fields. 
Particular note has been taken 
of India’s co-operation in Iraq's 
development programme. 

Both countries have resolved 
that a fresh impetus should be 
given to efforts by their Govern¬ 
ments to forge closer tics. Iraq 
and India emphasised the last¬ 
ing validity of the policy of non- 
alignment and rc-afllmicd the 
need to maintain unity and co¬ 
hesiveness of the movement. 

The communique records 
that both sides were satisfied 
that the non-aligned movement 
had successfully and effectively 
emerged as a formidable moral 
force against many of the evils 
confronting mankind—like colo¬ 
nialism, Zionism, alien domina¬ 
tion and apartheid. 

They stressed that in view 
of the growing intcr-depcndcnce 
of the world community it was 
imperative that a new and more 
just international order be estab¬ 
lished which would recognise 
(and if possible, help remedy) 
the fact that the affluent advanc¬ 
ed nations of the world, which 


accounted for only a small 
minority of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, monopolised most of the 
world's resources. 

As this was not a situation 
which was conducive to world 
peace and stability, the two 
countries emphasised the urgent 
necessity for the recognition 
by the developed countries of 
the legitimate rights and aspira¬ 
tions of all the people of the 
world for economic and social 
progress. 

It was resolved to give a 
fresh impetus to the elTorts 
made by both Governments to 
forge even closer lies between 
the two countries. 

MrDcsai reiterated his Gov¬ 
ernment's policy of full support 
to the Arab cause and stressed 
that a just and durable peace 
could not be achieved without 
immediate Israeli withdrawal 
from all occupied Arab terri¬ 
tories and ihe restoration of the 
inalienable rights of the Pales¬ 
tinian people, including the 
right to self-determination. 


Indo-Turkish Accord 

Following the visit of the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr 
A. Gunduz Okcun.loNew Delhi 
and his prolonged talks with 
Indian leaders, an agreement 
was reached on various issues, 
both bilateral and international. 
India and Turkey have been 
close friends for many years, 
and though Turkey is a member 
of military alliances, such as 
CENTO and NATO, its rela¬ 
tions with India have not been 
hampered by any such commit¬ 
ments, mostly because their inte¬ 
rests do not clash and their 
economies arc complementary. 

In the joint communique, 
i ssued on July 13 after the talks, 
the two countries expressed the 
belief that the developing coun¬ 
tries should take the lead in 
further international efforts to 


achieve concrete results and 
called upon the industrialised 
nations to extend their full co¬ 
operation in this field. The two 
countries expressed their con¬ 
cern over the “slow progress in 
the establishment of a new 
international economic order". 
They deplored the fact that so 
far the results of joint inter¬ 
national action in this sphere 
had fallen far short of the ex¬ 
pectations of the developing 
countries. 

India and Turkey have re¬ 
solved to strengthen their bila¬ 
teral relations and to contribute 
to the promotion of interna¬ 
tional peace and stability. Both 
Mr Vajpayee and Mr Okcun, 
the principal negotiators, ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction at the 
progress towards normalisation 
of relations and the emergence 
of a new climate of understand¬ 
ing among ihe States of the 
Indian sub-continent. They 
reiterated their belief that good- 
neighbourly co-operation among 
them would be an important 
contribution to the stability, 
peace and prosperity of the 
region. 

The new Indo-Turkish five- 
year agreement will promote 
economic and technical co¬ 
operation between the two coun¬ 
tries. Both sides felt that they 
should collaborate in inter¬ 
national forums to achieve a 
just and fair international eco¬ 
nomic order and also promote 
detente. It was recognised that 
both countries were pursuing 
the same policies of cordiality, 
towards their neighbours. A’ 
protocol for cultural exchanges 
between the two countries for 
the period 1978—1980 was also 
signed. They have decided to 
work out a lime-bound pro¬ 
gramme for scientific and tech¬ 
nological co-operation. 
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Disarmament Fiasco 

A live-week special session 
of the U.N. on disarmament, 
held from May 23 to June 30, 
achieved little in view of the 
Big Powers' decision to continue 
and even reinforce their arma¬ 
ments drive. T h e renewed 
scramble for Africa, the expan¬ 
sion of the Russian sphere of 
influence in Asia and Africa, 
and the Western Powers’ deci¬ 
sion to meet the Communist 
threat by strengthening their 
military might queered the pilch 
for any move towards disarma¬ 
ment. There was much double 
talk, hypocrisy and empty rhe¬ 
toric. 

Even during the session of 
the Disarmament Conference 
both the USA. and the Soviet 
Union announced that they in¬ 
tended to increase their Budget 
allocations for military expendi¬ 
ture. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses, therefore, the time, energy 
and money spent on the U.N. 
Conference was largely a waste. 
The only concrete result, with 
little promise of substantial 
gain, was the formation of a 
Disarmament Commission com¬ 
prising all the 149 member- 
States of the U.N. to continue 
the dialogue on the complex 
disarmament issues. This emerg¬ 
ed as a major accomplishment 
of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly approved a 
126-paragraph consensus docu¬ 
ment containing a declaration, 
a programme ot action and 
machinery for promoting dis¬ 
armament as recommended by a 
committee after exacting nego¬ 
tiations. It was, however, ap¬ 


parent from the reservations ex¬ 
pressed by several countries that 
wide differences persisted bet¬ 
ween various power groups on a 
number of issues. However, 
the idea of creating a disarma¬ 
ment commission to act as a 
deliberative, apex body found 
unanimous acceptance. 

The disarmament negotiat¬ 
ing machinery envisaged by the 
consensus document also seeks 
to eliminate the domination of 
the Geneva discussions by the 
U.S A. and the U.S.S.R. by 
throwing open the chairmanship 
of the committee to all coun¬ 
tries on a rotational basis and 
through other procedural in¬ 
novations. 

The Yugoslav President of 
the Assembly, Mr Lazar Moj- 
sov, characterised the agreement 
on the commission as a streng¬ 
thening of the U.N. role on dis¬ 
armament problems. The 
Secretary-General, Mr Ku r t 
Waldheim, called it a “signi- 
iicant move”, opening the pos¬ 
sibility for participation in dis¬ 
armament negotiations by all 
nuclear-weapons States. Un¬ 
til now, France andChina have 
been staying out of the disarma¬ 
ment negotiations at all forums. 
The idea of a U.N. deliberative 
body, originally, espoused by 
India on behalf of non-aligned 
countries, has already been wel¬ 
comed by both Paris and Peking. 

The Disarmament Confe¬ 
rence suffered a diminution of 
prestige because neither the U.S. 
President. Mr Jimmy Carter, 
nor the Soviet President, Mr 
Leonid Brezhnev, came to the 
Assembly. This caused wide- 
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•mead misgivings about the 
utility of the session. On the 
concluding day, representatives 
of 45 countries spoke on the 
outcome of the session. 

Mr M.A. Vellodi, Secretary 
in the Ministry of External 
Affairs and member of the In¬ 
dian delegation, said the non- 
aligned countries had little rea¬ 
son to be fully satisfied in evolv¬ 
ing a consensus document, and 
the consensus itself fell far short 
of their expectations. The con¬ 
sensus document did not reflect 
the sense of urgency as regards 
nuclear disarmament. Refer¬ 
ring to the comprehensive test 
ban treaty under negotiation 
between the USA, the U.K.. and 
the U.S.S.R., Mr Vellodi said 
the treaty would be meaning¬ 
less if it did not cover all weapon 
tests and did not have adequate 
safeguards to prevent breaches 
of the treaty. 

On Pakistan's proposal for 
a nuclear-weapon-free zone for 
South Asia, India reaffirmed its 
opposition and its spokesman 
said that the whole world should 
be declared a nuclcar-weapon- 
frcc zone. 

India regretted that the con¬ 
sensus document had treated the 
proposal for declaring the In¬ 
dian Ocean as a zone of peace 
in a “casual manner". 

The U.S. representative, Mr 
James Leonard, rejected the 
Indian proposal for an imme¬ 
diate moratorium on nuclear 
weapons testing but said the 
surest way of achieving this was 
to conclude a compehensive 
test ban treaty through nego¬ 
tiations at Geneva. 

The Pakistan Ambassador, 
Mr Iqbal Akhund, welcomed Mr 
Desai's assurance that India 
would not produce nuclear wea¬ 
pons. “We, however, hope 
that time and patience will 
enable the States in South Asia 
to find ways and means of re¬ 
moving the nuclear shadow that 
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hangs over the sub-continent", 
he said. 

SALT Treaty Soon 

Although tensions between 
the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union 
have been mounting as a result 
of the steady expansion of the 
Communist spheres of influence 
in Asia and Africa, it is expected 
that a U.S.-Russian accord on 
S. A.L.T. and a nuclear test ban 
treaty may be signed by the end 
of the year, according to a U.S. 
Senator, Mr Frank Church, 
who expressed this view during 
his visit to Geneva on July 1. 

He warned against connect¬ 
ing different aspects of detente, 
particularly S.A.L.T., with the 
Russian intervention in Africa. 
Supporting a moderate U.S. 
approach to Africa, he said Af¬ 
rican countries expected more 
from Europe than from the 
U.S.A. 

Senator Church felt that 
there was a real desire on both 
sides to reach agreement on un¬ 
resolved problems like the semi- 
inter-continental Russian 
“Backfire” bomber and new 
types of missiles. He felt the 
recent involvement of two U.S. 
journalists against Russian laws 
could only disturb relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

The U.S. stand on S.A.L.T. 
was confirmed by the Secretary 
of State, Mr Vance, when he 
stated in Washington on July 
11 that the U.S.A. was deter¬ 
mined to work with the Soviet 
Union on a new treaty fore¬ 
stalling nuclear annihilation, 
despite the trials of certain So¬ 
viet dissidents. This issue, he 
said, must be treated on a diffe¬ 
rent footing. 

While deploring the trial of 
the dissidents, Anatoly Shcha- 
ransky and Alexander Ginzburg, 
he said the weapons limitation 
talks stand on their own feet 
and have a special quality, lie 
anti-Soviet atmosphere was 
there, no doubt, but Mr Vance 


was optimistic that a treaty 
could be concluded and then 
ratified by the US Senate. The 
U.S. A. evidently regardsa 
S.A.L.T. treaty as of great 
importance. 

Mr Vance, however, criti¬ 
cised the Soviet Union for the 
latter's trial of the dissidents 
since it raises serious issues 
about the Soviet compliance 
with the 1975 Helsinki Agree¬ 
ment which guaranteed the right 
of dissidence and stressed the 
importance of basic human 
rights in all countries. 

Switch in Allies 

China has lost two allies in 
recent months. While Vietnam 
was only a partial ally, with the 
Soviet establishing close con¬ 
tacts with the regime in Hanoi, 
Albania was all along China's 
sole friend and ally in Western 
Europe. At international con¬ 
ferences and also at Communist 
meets, Albania always spoke up 
for China, but according to the 
latest reports the cordiality bet¬ 
ween Albania and China has 
now ended. 

Friction is reported to have 
developed between these two 
countries since ideological diffe¬ 
rences arose between the Com¬ 
munist parties of these countries 
about a year ago. As a result, 
China has decided to reduce, or 
perhaps even cut off totally, all 
economic and technical assis¬ 
tance to Albania. No expla¬ 
nation is immediately forthcom¬ 
ing and neither side has officially > 
confirmed the latest develop-, 
ment, but several international' 
observers connect this with the 
renewed tensions between Cam¬ 
bodia and Vietnam. It is be¬ 
lieved that Albania does not ap¬ 
prove China's hostility towards 
Vietnam. China has lately 
stopped all types of aid to 
Vietnam. 

On the other hand, the 
Soviet Union has assured full 
support to Vietnam. Presi- 
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dent Leonid Brezhnev has as¬ 
sured “our resolute support" to 
Vietnam at a time when that 
country is being subjected to 
rude and unjust outside pres¬ 
sure. The reference was to the 
war with Cambodia. At a 
function arranged in honour of 
the Madagascar President in 
Moscow on July 1, Mr Brezhnev 
said: “We have been, we are 
and we shall be, with Vietnam." 
He pointed out that the cause 
of lasting peace, independence 
of peoples and social progress 
meets the vital interests of bil¬ 
lions of people on earth. 

The significance of China's 
break with Albania can hardly 
be overstressed. At Commu¬ 
nist conferences Albania op¬ 
posed the Soviet viewpoint; 
now that would be an old story. 
Consequently, while China has 
lost an ally and supporter, the 
Soviet Union has gained further 
valuable support from an en¬ 
tirely unexpected quarter. 


Nuclear Supply for India 

The U.S.A. has been drag¬ 
ging its feet over the issue of 
supplying the essential supply of 
enriched uranium for India’s 
Tarapur atomic energy plant, 
despite all the efforts President 
Carter has made in recent 
months. President Carter pro¬ 
mised, during his visit to India 
early in January this year, that 
at least 7-6 tonnes of nuclear 
fuel for Tarapur would be 
, supplied to India within the 
next few months, but the US 
Congress, particularly the Se¬ 
nate, has been opposing the 
continuation of such supplies 
to India unless this country 
accepts the conditions prescrib¬ 
ed for non-nuclear powers and 
signed on the dotted line. 

The final House of Repre¬ 
sentatives' vote on the supply of 
this fuel came on July 12. The 
vote will enable the U.S. Ad¬ 
ministration to fulfil its contrac¬ 
tual obligations on Tarapur. 


It may be noted that India, on 
her part, has fulfilled all the 
conditions laid down in the con¬ 
tract in letter and spirit. The 
new factor is the U.S.. attempt 
to blackmail India in respect 
of nuclear supplies, but the 
Government of India has made 
i t clear that it will not surrender 
to any such blackmail and 
would even look to other sour¬ 
ces of enriched uranium rather 
than accepting the new US 
conditions. Meanwhile Russia 
has offered to prepare the en¬ 
riched uranium for India. 

The House of Representa¬ 
tives vote was 227 to 181. The 
House accepted theview that the 
supply of 7* 6 tonnes of enriched 
uranium was important to 
maintain a “dialogue" with 
India on the whole range of 
nuclear safeguards. This 
means that further U.S. sup¬ 
plies of nuclear fuel will not be 
forthcoming unless India bows 
to American pressure. Mean¬ 
while India has already sent a 
formal request (in March 1978) 
to the USA for another 16-7 
tonnes of enriched uranium to 
keep the Tarapur plant running. 

Earlier the shipment of 7- 6 
tonnes of uranium to India had 
been blocked by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission by a 
2 :2 vote. President Carter 
clearly stated that he stood 
committed to the supply of t h e 
contracted quantity. He has 
meanwhile decided to nominate 
another member to the Regu¬ 
latory Commission so as to en¬ 
sure a majority. 


First Asian Islamic Meet 

Even though economic 
issues dominate the world today 
and govern the policies of all 
countries, including the Mus¬ 
lim countries, attempts are made 
now and then to lay stress on 
Islam anditsrole in uniting Arab 
and other Muslim countries of 
South-East Asia. One such 


forum Is the Islamic Conference. 
General Zia-ul-Haquo, Chief 
Martial Law Administrator of 
Pakistan.whohasmadebiscoun- 
try an Islamic entity, on July 6 
called for a united Muslim world 
and expressed the firm belief 
that Muslims will one day regain 
their lost glory and provide 
leadership to the entire world. 

It might be slightly out of 
place to visualise that Muslims 
may one day again be ruling 
the world, “but it can definitely 
be said that united they can 
regain their lost prestige and 
glory", the General added. He 
made the remarks while inaugu¬ 
rating the first Asian Islamic 
Conference in Karachi on July 8 
before about 200 delegates from 
29 Asian countries, including 
Muslim republics of the Soviet 
Union. A large number of 
observers from European, Afri¬ 
can and American countries 
attended the Conference. 

General Zia made it clear 
that the Muslims, by uniting 
themselves on one platform did 
not want to grab the rights of 
others. “But at the same time, 
a united Muslim world would 
not tolerate that the rights of 
Muslims around the world 
should be snatched by any 
force." 

General Z i a particularly 
mentioned the usurpation of the 
“legitimate" rights of the Mus¬ 
lims of Palestine and some other 
places and also the forcible occu¬ 
pation of Baitul Maqdis (Jeru¬ 
salem) by Israel. 

The conference recommend¬ 
ed that the Kashmir dispute 
between Pakistan and India 
should be resolved on the basis 
of the U.N. resolution calling 
for a general plebiscite under 
International supervision. The 
conference formed an Asian 
Co-ordinating Council for Mus¬ 
lim Organisations of Asia. 
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Raw Monetary System for 
Europe 

The European Common 
Market leaders agreed early in 
July to workout a new European 
monetary system by December 
which would be supported by 
reserves of more than SO billion 
dollars. This was a biggci 
figure Ilian that of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and 
far greater than any other 
scheme discussed so far. 

The West German Chancel¬ 
lor, Mr Helmut Schmidt, who 
was the chairman of the meet¬ 
ing, felt that the system intended 
to create a zone of monetary 
stability _ in Western Europe. 
All the nine leaders who attend¬ 
ed the talks agreed that it was a 
"highly desirable objective”. 
But according to the British 
Prime Minister, Mr James Cal¬ 
laghan,, the scheme obviously is 
not satisfactory in the form in 
which it has been published be¬ 
cause it deals only with mone¬ 
tary techniques. “We must see 
how it works out between now 
and December, when the next 
talks will be held in Brussels”. 

The Italian Prime Minister, 
Mr Andrcotti, said Italy would 
have to see whether its political 
ability to take part in such a 
scheme will correspond to its 
practical ability to do so. 

On behalf of Britain, Mr 
Jenkins said the system, based 
as it was on Franco-West Ger¬ 
man proposals, would be sup¬ 
ported by reserves totalling a 
fifth of the nine countries' dollar 
and gold reserves, which amount 
to over 25 billion dollars as well 
as some amount in their own 
currencies. 

The British Prime Minister 
promised that Britain was ready 
to play a constructive part in 
the search for West European 
monetary stability. West Ger¬ 
many and France are pressing 
for a new currency arrangement 
and Britain's attitude will be a 
vital factor in achieving this 
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aim. 

EEC monetary experts will 
be asked to work out a detailed 
system on the basis of 
guidelines to be agreed upon 
by the Community leaders here. 
They will report back to the 
next Community summit on 
December 4 and 5. 

Mr Callaghan said a new 
monetary system must provide 
for transfer of regional deve¬ 
lopment and other resources 
from the wealthier to the poorer 
of the community countries like 
Ireland and Italy. 


Coup in Mauritania 

The north-west African 
country, sprawling across about 
1,030,700 sq. km. and hemmed 
in by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Spanish Sahara, witnessed a 
bloodless coup on July 10 when 
the army officers seized power 
and ousted President Moktar 
Ould Daddah, who was sup¬ 
posed to be a protege of the 
Western Powers. Early that 
day, troops entered the palace, 
arrested Ihe 54-year old Presi¬ 
dent—widely regarded as one of 
Africa's most well-established 
and safely entrenched leaders. 

For over two years Alge¬ 
rian-backed Polisario guerillas 
have been making Mauritania 
their main target. The coup 
leader, according to reliable 
information, was the Army 
Chief of Staff, Colonel Mustafa 
Ould Salek, 43, who assumed 
this military office only about 
four months ago. According 
to reports, the coup leader, who 
will probably stay put for a 
long time, is a stem, disciplined 
soldierandhas no distinct politi¬ 
cal leanings which means that 
the coup is neither Leftist nor 
Rightist but a purely military 
take-over. 

Mauritania gained full inde¬ 
pendence from France in 1960 
and was an Islamic republic 
which has retained live contacts 


with France all through. Un¬ 
fortunately, this desert republic 
has not had long spells of un¬ 
disturbed and smooth adminis¬ 
tration and has been hit by one 
crisis or another, mostly econo¬ 
mic. Mr Ould Daddah, the 
ousted chief, tried to be friends 
wi th France and yet claimed that 
the Algerians were “their 
brothers”. Resentment in the 
Army had been mounting for 
some time and ultimately it 
found expression in a coup. 


Another Crisis in Rhodesia 

Early this year, Mr Ian 
Smith, the Rhodesian Prime 
Minister, felt proud on having 
achieved a victory over the 
freedom-loving world by strik¬ 
ing a deal with the black leaders 
and thus taking the wind out of 
the sail of both the United 
Nations and spokesmen of the 
Big Powers. All these Powers 
were insisting that Rhodesia 
should accept the principle of 
majority rule and let the country 
be governed by the blacks by 
the end of the year. A minis¬ 
try containing leaders of the 
blacks was formed, but these 
black representatives were only 
puppets and the vast majority 
of blacks disowned them. 

As the months passed, Mr 
Smith and the 230,000Whites of 
Rhodesia also got disillusioned. 
The Whites' mood has under¬ 
gone a dramatic change. They 
seem to have lost trust in Mr 
Smith. There is deepening 
cynicism tinged with despair. 
The March 3 agreement seems 
to be petering out and the 
guerrilla warfare is continuing 
endlessly. 

Some Whites complain that 
“we won the war but they hand 
over the country to a bunch of 
kafirs (blacks)”. But most 
Whites have accepted that majo¬ 
rity rule at the end of this 
year, as provided by the March 
agreement, is inevitable. But 
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there is a growing realisation 
that the formation of a represen¬ 
tative government of Smith’s 
conception, will not by itself 
end the war, as Mr Smith and 
his three co-signatories to the 
accord—Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa, the Rev Ndabaningi and 
Chief Jeremiah Chirau—have 
claimed time and again. 

The basic reason is that Mr 
Smith’s assurance to the Whites 
that majority rule would not 
endanger theii privileged posi¬ 
tion is unlikely to be fulfilled. 
Besides, the Patriotic Front guer¬ 
rilla alliance, led by Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, 
has vowed to wreck the settle¬ 
ment. According to impartial 
observers, the realisation that 
the agreement may not succeed 
and that Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) 
could still find itself an inter¬ 
national leper is a bitter pill 
which the Whites find it hard to 
swallow. 


U.S. Deception on Sanctions 

The Western Powers' dup¬ 
licity and double talk on the 
issue of enforcing U.N. sanc¬ 
tions was co nfir med by reports 
available on July 4 that the 
U.S.A. had agreed to relax. 
U.N. imposed trade and econo¬ 
mic sanctions against South 
Africa in return for Pretoria’s 
promises of signature on the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

U.S. Ambassador Gerard C. 
Smith, the administration's top 
negotiator on nuclear agree¬ 
ments, had secret talks with 
South African leaders. The U.S., 
it seems, is anxious to persuade 
South Africa to sign the N.P.T. 
in view of the highly publicised 
scare in August, 1977, over indi¬ 
cations that South Africa might 
be getting ready for a nuclear 
weapon test. Getting South 
Africa to sign on the dotted 
line, it was felt in Washington, 
would also strengthen the Carter 
Administration's hands in put¬ 
ting pressure on the four 


remaining tton-N.P.T. nations, 
including India, to go along 
with U.S. non-proliferation 
goals and methods. The deal 
will be in return for U.S. agree¬ 
ment to provide fuel for South 
Africa's nuclear research and 
power reactors. 

The Carter Administration 
has dragged its feet over supply¬ 
ing 57 pounds of highly enrich¬ 
ed, weapons-grade uranium to 
South Africa for the latter’s 
Safari-I nuclear research re¬ 
actor at Pelindaba, west of the 
capital. South Africa will also 
need low enriched uranium for 
two nuclear power plants now 
under construction outside Cape 
Town. 

But the promise of nuclear 
fuel cannot be a strong enough 
incentive for South Africa to 
make a sudden switch in policy. 
Relaxations in U.N. sanctions 
cannot remain secret. The 
U.S.A. also knows that the 
move will create a furore and 
particularly disappoint many 
black African nations. But 
Washington intends to launch a 
strong campaign, pointing out 
that a non-N.P.T. South Africa 
is a greater threat to others 
than one which is financially 
and economically sounder. 
South Africa's signing the NPT 
is 1 ikely to be shown as a drama¬ 
tic triumph for the Carter ad¬ 
ministration’s non-proliferation 
efforts. 

The U.S. contention is that 
the sanctions have not realty 
hurt South Africa so far, and it 
is much more desirable to ex¬ 
change a not very successful 
embargo for the much greater 
benefits of getting Pretoria to 
sign the N.P.T. 

New Plan for Namibia Dispute 

The long-pending question 
of South-West Africa (Namibia) 
seems to be nowhere near solu¬ 
tion yet, even though it was 
learnt on July 13 that the parties 
to the dispute have accepted a 


plan to settle the issue through a 
South African-conducted U.N. 
monitored election to facilitate 
the dawn of independence in the 
territory. The five Western 
Powers which have been taking 
close interest in the issue—the 
USA, Canada, Britain, France 
and West Germany—all mem¬ 
bers of the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil—have reported that South- 
West Africa People’s Organisa¬ 
tion (SWAPO) has accepted 
their detailed proposal. This 
came as a climax to several 
months’ negotiations held in 
various places. South Africa 
who currently holds charge of 
South-West Africa had accept¬ 
ed the plan on April 15. 

A communique issued from 
Luanda (Angola) after the final 
round of talks on July 12slaLcd 
that after clarifications the two 
delegations had agreed to pro¬ 
ceed to the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil, thus opening the way to an 
early, internationally accept¬ 
able settlement of the question 
of Namibia. 

It may be recalled that the 
UN General Assembly had ter¬ 
minated the mandate in 1966 on 
the ground that South Africa 
had abused it. Since then the 
UN has been trying to persuade 
South Africa to withdraw from 
the territory but without suc¬ 
cess. Meanwhile SWAPO has 
waged almost continuous guer¬ 
rilla warfare to bring pressure 
on South Africa, again without 
success. 

According to the formula, 
the U.N. Secretary-General will 
nominate an official to work 
with an already appointed South 
African Administrator-General 
in arranging the election. The 
aim of the election will be to 
choose a Constituent Assembly 
that would frame a Constitu¬ 
tion for an independent Namibia 
under a Government which 
would take office this year it¬ 
self. The U.N. representative 
will be expected to epsure a 
free and fair election. He will 
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be assisted by a UN “transition 
assistance group" which would 
comprise civilians as well as 
troops. SWAPO's pica that 
the troops be confined to one 
place—Walvis Bay—has not 
been accepted. 


Peace Plan for W. Asia 

After a series of deadlocks, 
the situation in the Middle East 
is again becoming hopeful with 
new formulas for peace in the 
air and the U.S. again acting as 
a mediator. Whether a settle¬ 
ment will be reached is, how¬ 
ever, uncertain because of Is¬ 
rael’s unwillingness to vacate 
the occupied Arab territory. On 
July 5, Egypt released a new six- 
point peace plan calling for 
Israeli withdrawal from occu¬ 
pied Arab territories and insist¬ 
ing that cast Jerusalem be re¬ 
turned to Arab control. 

The plan calls for a transi¬ 
tion period “to ensure a peace¬ 
ful and orderly transfer of autho¬ 
rity". Israel's military govern¬ 
ment, which now administers 
the West Bank of the Jordan 
river a n d the Gaza strip, would 
be abolished at the outset of the 
transitional period. Jordan 
would then supervise the ad¬ 
ministration of the West Bank 
and Egypt would supervise the 
Gaza strip. Actual adminis¬ 
tration would be carried out by 
“freely elected representatives of 
the Palestinian people". 

The plan pointedly omits 
any reference to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, with 
which Israel refuses to nego¬ 
tiate. The plan also calls upon 
the U-N. to “supervise and faci¬ 
litate" Israeli withdrawal and 
the restoration of Arab control 
over the territories lost in the 
1967 West Asia War. Talks 
among Egypt, Jordan, Israel 
and representatives of t h e 
Palestinians would be conducted 
under U.N. auspices. The talks 
would *work out a time-table 
for Israeli withdrawal and de- 
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tails of the transitional govern¬ 
ment. They would also work 
out mutual security arrange¬ 
ments. 

Perhaps the most controver¬ 
sial elements of the new plan 
concern Israeli withdrawal. The 
plan states Israel “shall with¬ 
draw from the West Bank, in¬ 
cluding Jerusalem and the Gaza 
strip". Israel has set up 94 
settlements in the occupied Arab 
land since 1967. Israel has said 
that Jerusalem, its capital, 
would never again be divided, 
though it proposes to allow free¬ 
dom of access to holy places for 
all religions. At the end of the 
five-year transition, the plan 
says that the “Palestinian peo¬ 
ple will be able to determine 
their own future." 

The new peace plan has al¬ 
ready been rejected by Israel 
and the prospects of an early 
peace, consequently, are far 
from bright. 


Pak Poses as Non-aligned 

For the past few years, on 
finding that the 86-member non- 
aligned group in the world has 
become very large and that 
Pakistan is getting isolated in 
the Third World, leaders of 
Islamabad have been professing 
to be non-aligned. They argue 
that Pakistan is anxious to co¬ 
operate with non-aligned coun¬ 
tries as one of them. But since 
it continues to be a member of 
CENTO, most non-aligned 
countries are not willing to ad¬ 
mit Pakistan into their group. 

Pakistan has expressed its 
desire to attend the non-aligned 
Foreign Ministers' Conference 
in Belgrade as a guest and it has 
conveyed this desire to Sri 
Lanka, the present Chairman 
of the non-aligned group. Pakis¬ 
tan’s permanent representative 
at the United Nations, Mr Iqbal 
Akhund, has said in a formal 
letter to Sri Lanka's permanent 
representative that his country 


had taken a common position 
with non-aligned countries on 
several occasions at international 
forums. The willingness of 
Pakistan to attend the Belgrade 
Conference even as a guest 
would suggest that the present 
regime in that country has 
abandoned Mr Bhutto's concept 
of a Third World conference. 

While it is likely that, as the 
host country, Yugoslavia will 
invite Pakistan to attend the 
Belgrade conference as a guest, 
the question of Pakistan joining 
the non-aligned group as a 
member docs not arise as long 
as it is closely associated with 
CENTO. Members of multi¬ 
lateral military pacts cannot be 
full members of the non-aligned 
group. 

The non-aligned group has 
86 full members. A f c w other 
countries attend its conference 
as observers. Some others are 
there as guests who do not have 
the right to participate in the 
deliberations. Six guests were 
present at the Colombo summit 
of non-aligned countries in 
1976. Three of them were 
traditional—Switzerland, Aus¬ 
tralia and Finland. Others 
were Rumania, the Philippines 
and Portugal. 

Interestingly, Turkey has 
also indicated its desire to 
join the non-aligned movement, 
although that country is also 
a CENTO member. It seeks 
only a guest status for the time¬ 
being, since it is obvious that 
unless it quits CENTO, it can¬ 
not be admitted to the non- 
aligned group. The point to 
be noted is that lately there has 
been a change of outlook, a 
disillusionment about mili¬ 
tary alliances and a desire to 
be associated with the majority 
of the Third World who are 
non-aligned. 
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Feature—I 


Unfulfilled Hopes of Millions 


Time was when people could 
be carried away by high-sound¬ 
ing promises and the visions of 
a golden age in which no one 
would be without work and no 
one would be below the poverty 
line. But with the growth of 
political awareness among the 
masses has come the ability to 
discriminate between chalk and 
cheese, between empty talk and 
concrete achievement, between 
the possible and the probable, 
and between the attainable and 
the impossible. No longer is 
it possible for demagogues 1o 
mislead the people. The age of 
oratory has gone anyway, this 
is the age of discrimination, the 
age when people want the proof 
of the pudding in the eating and 
when they want to be sure of 
achievement, not of loud noises 
or of alluring manifestos (hat 
seem to open up golden but 
ever elusive vistas. 

Employment for everyone 
within 10 years, for instance, 
was promised by the Janata 
Party in its election manifesto 
presented to the people in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1977. The party won t he 
general election held in March 
that year on that basis. But 
even though nearly 18 months 
have passed since then, no dent 
has been made in the baffling 
problem of unemployment. Dis¬ 
illusionment has corresponding¬ 
ly mounted. The figures of the 
jobless axe indeed appalling. 
The Employment Exchanges 
alone report over 10 million 
unemployed people registered 
with them, and, according to the 
common belief, this is only the 
tip of the iceberg. Almost cer¬ 
tainly, for every unemployed 
person registered with an em¬ 


ployment exchange there is at 
least one, if not two, persons 
who are in equal need of gain¬ 
ful work but who, for various 
reasons, do not get their names 
registered in an Employment 
Exchange partly because they 
think it is useless and partly 
because they think it is below 
their prestige to do so. Un¬ 
employment thus continues to 
be the bane of the nation. 

The unemployed apart, there 
are millions of people who arc 
under-employed or who get only 
casual and temporary employ¬ 
ment during part of the year 
and '.hen sit idle, waiting for 
some job. The number of both 
types of jobless people has been 
increasing and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is in the 
country today—as indeed there 
is in several Western countries-— 
what may be described as an 
“unemployment crisis’* in the 
shape of millions of jobless peo¬ 
ple going round, waiting hope¬ 
fully for employment, squarely 
blaming the Government and 
society for their plight. Most 
of them arc on the verge of des¬ 
peration. In 1972 the Com¬ 
mittee on Unemployment, head¬ 
ed by Mr Justice Bhagwatj, 
estimated that the number of 
the unemployed in ihe country 
was increasing at ‘.he rate of 24 
per cent annually. This figure 
docs not take into account the 
under-employed and the sea¬ 
sonally employed. In part this 
is due to the increase in popula¬ 
tion, the inadequate expansion 
of employment opportunities 
and the general slackness in 
economic development.. 

Realising the importance 
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and urgency of the problem, the 
Janata Government announced 
that 49 million people were 
likely to gel jobs during the 
Sixth Plan period (1978-83) 
through openings for additional 
employment. The Govern¬ 
ment's solution of the unem¬ 
ployment crisis seems lo lie in 
speedy rural development, es¬ 
pecially small-scale and cottage 
industries. T h e Government 
has also laid stress on large- 
scale genera' ion of self-employ¬ 
ment which would fit in with the 
Janata Party’s objective of 
“growth with social justice". 
Among the other remedies which 
the Janata leadership has devis¬ 
ed are: a higher growth rate, 
reduction in unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure, gradual transfer of 
items reserved for production 
from ’he large-scale sector to 
the small-scale sector—already 
the number of items the produc- 
t ion of which has been allocated 
to the small-scale sector has 
been raised from 180 to about 
500. Al ihe suggestion of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Morarji 
Dcsai, plans were drawn up by 
Yojana Bhavan lo provide im¬ 
mediate employment to millions 
of people through irrigation pro¬ 
jects, road building schemes and 
ot her rural works lo be launched 
on an unprecedented scale. 

And yet where are we *n this 
respect? Anyone who claims 
that unemployment has been 
reduced by a significant, margin 
lives in a world of make-believe 
and even self-deception. The 
crisis continues to exist with the 
same magnitude. Of course 
the promise to remove unem¬ 
ployment was nothing now. The 
country had heard it before— 
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and frequently—during the three 
decades of Congress rule, like 
the promise to reduce economic 
disparities, ensure economic 
justice and improve the standard 
of living—all words and mere 
words. The Congress had pro¬ 
mised to create about 12 mil¬ 
lion jobs every year and this 
programme was widely publi¬ 
cised, and yet at the end of 
Congress rule the problem was 
as acute as ever. What the 
people noticed was the fast ex¬ 
pansion of Government offices 
and departments, in accordance 
with the well-known Parkinson's 
Law the net gain of which was 
minimal and even that at a 
heavy cost to the country. The 
increase in the population has 
fast outstripped job availability, 
much to the frustration of the 
unemployed millions. 

The promises have been 
renewed with greater force and 
greater vehemence. There has 
been talk again of “crash pro¬ 
grammes” to provide more 
employment, but, like the pre¬ 
vious programmes, these new 
programmes have also crashed 
like the old ones. With the 
population having been nearly 
doubled since Independence (the 
latest estimate puts it at over 
60 crores) the problem of un¬ 
employment has also assumed 
more serious proportions. The 
tragedy is heightened by the fact 
that about 40 per cent of the 
people live below the poverty 
line (and the percentage of such 
people has increased instead of 
decreasing), and also the fact 
that an almost the same per¬ 
centage of the population lives 
on or slightly above the poverty 
line. All this means that what¬ 
ever the Government might do, 
or promise to do. poverty will 
remain a permanent feature of 
the Indian scene. India and 
stark, gnawing poverty have al¬ 
most become synonymous; one 
is closely associated with the 
other. . 

The people, or at least the 
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more credulous section of it, 
would have been inclined to 
believe the Janata Party’s pro¬ 
mise that at the end of the 
Seventh Plan there would be no 
unemployment in the country— 
if there had been at least some 
visible improvement in the situa¬ 
tion. But so absorbed is the 
Janata Parly and the Govern¬ 
ment in the task of survival (in 
view of the endless political 
infighting and the internal 
squabbles) that hardly any one 
has the time to devote earnestly 
to the complex problem of en¬ 
suring an effective and lasting 
reduction in the ranks of the 
jobless. In fact, most of the 
party's election promises are 
being forgotten. 

The other major promise of 
removing poverty within a de¬ 
cade is also unlikely to be ful¬ 
filled. Part of the problem of 
poverty can be solved by provid¬ 
ing employment to one or two 
adult members of each deserv¬ 
ing family; when income flows 
in, poverty and destitution flows 
out in corresponding measure. 
Moreover the establishment of 
industries to provide the basic 
amenities such as food, clothing 
and shelter in themselves have 
considerable employment poten¬ 
tial. 

Apart from the failure to 
implement any concrete mea¬ 
sure to provide employment on 
a large scale, there is another 
snag, and this lies in the overall 
approach, especially the belief 
in the Gandhian approach. The 
Janata Party leaders’ stress on 
small-scale industries and the 
implied discouragement of large- 
scale enterprises may mean some 
more employment in the rural 
areas and also some unemploy¬ 
ment or, at any rate, a slowing 
down of the rate of growth in 
employment, in the large-scale 
sector. The possibility of the 
net result of more employment 
openings in the villages and of 
less absorption in the towns. 


being only a marginal decrease 
in unemployment cannot be 
ruled out. 

It is obvious that if the 
textile mills, the manufacturing 
industries and the giant public 
sector enterprises are not 
allowed the normal expansion 
and an adequate home market, 
their operations will be slowed 
down. That would mean a net 
loss to the country and a set¬ 
back i o the economy It is true 
that the problem of providing 
gainful employment to the 
under-employed villagers, es¬ 
pecially during the seasons after 
a harvest, has to be solved. But 
urban employment is no less 
important. 

This highlights the need to 
evolve a well-thought-out stra¬ 
tegy of development in which 
all the sectors, large-scale, 
medium and small-scale, have 
their due place, with emphasis, 
in so far as it is practicable, on 
small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries. In this connection, the 
schemes evolved by some of the 
State Governments to promote 
employment and to give an un¬ 
employment allowance need to 
be closely examined. The old¬ 
est is that of the Maharashtra 
Government’s employment gua¬ 
rantee scheme (EGS) under 
which in case of lack of employ¬ 
ment the State Government pro¬ 
mises to give an unemployment 
dole (at least a rupee a day) 
to every able-bodied person 
who demands work but is not 
given it within IS days of his 
request. 

The provision for dole pay¬ 
ment is opposed by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission on the ground 
that if all unemployed or under¬ 
employed people in the country 
—nearly 40 mill ion of them-—have 
to be given doles, it would mean 
a heavy strain on the exchequer 
and, what is worse, doles never 
solve the unemployment prob¬ 
lem. It has been calculated that 
( Contd . on page 46) 
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Role of Small Industries in India’s Economic 

Development 

Small vs. big industries has, for long, been the subject matter of con¬ 
troversy in our country. The new government has tilted in favour of the small 
industry sector. Will it promote development ? Will it increase employment? 
These are indeed crucial questions which this feature examines in the context 
of the policy framework hammered out in the sixth plan, 1978-82. —Editor 


The role of small-scale 
industries in India's economic 
development was recognised 
even in the 1956 industrial policy 
resolui ion. They provide large- 
scale employment, offer oppor¬ 
tunities for equitable distribu¬ 
tion of national income, help 
resource mobilisation and utili¬ 
sation besides removing im¬ 
balances in regional develop¬ 
ment. The fact of the matter 
however is that despite succes¬ 
sive policy re-iterations during 
the last three decades to pro¬ 
mote and develop them and to 
make them the focal point of 
employment growth, their role 
has weakened. The sixth plan 
has noted that the share of the 
small scale sector in industrial 
production declined from 19 5 
percentin 1968to 16-1 percent 
in 1976. The plan urges thal 
this trend has to be arrested and 
reversed by a vigorous program 
of promotion of small indus¬ 
tries. “Small is beautiful”, 
more than ever before, with the 
change in the concept and con¬ 
tent of growth. Unlike the 
past several decades, growth is 
not considered sufficient condi¬ 
tion for the removal of poverty 
and unemployment. The s'ra- 
tegy for development of the 
national economy must be re¬ 
oriented to achieve the objec¬ 
tives of increased employment 
minimization of poverty, egali¬ 
tarianism and self-reliance 
adumbrated in the new concept 
of development. Growth is 
thus not an end in itself. 


Strategy 

It is in the context of these 
plan or development objectives 
that the strategy of development 
of small entcrpiises must be 
attuned. The five-point stra¬ 
tegy which the sixth plan envi¬ 
sages in this regard includes the 
following: (1) revitalising and 
developing the existing tradi¬ 
tional and other small industries 
to generate more work oppor¬ 
tunities; (2) promoting intensive 
development of new and viable 
small industries for increased 
employmen!; (3) to raise the 
level of earnings of workers in 
these industries; (4) to promote 
growth of these industries in 
rural areas and small towns; 
and (5} to reduce subsidies pro¬ 
gressively. 

Thus the new strategy will 
have a focus on decentralised 
mode of development i n contrast 
with the earlier approach of 
centralised development. In¬ 
stead of capital-intensity, the 
shift would now be towards 
labour-inl ensity. Small units 
will be preferable to giant in¬ 
dustries. It does not mean that 
a large number of splinter units 
will be set up. On the contrary, 
by concentrating on a small 
number of carefully chosen in¬ 
dustries and areas, the pitfalls 
of the approach adopted so far 
will be avoided. 

Employment Potential 

Since the principal objective 
of development now is to raise 


the living standard of the people, 
considerations of providing em¬ 
ployment opportunities and 
higher earnings have dominated 
policy formulation. Accord¬ 
ing to the plan document the 
handloom industry is estimated 
to generate employment poten¬ 
tial for 9'2 million persons 
by 1982-83: power-looms 
for 1 • 3 million persons; 
k h a d i and rural indus¬ 
tries for 7-5 million persons; 
small scale industries and in¬ 
dustrial cstales for 5 8 million 
persons; handicrafts for 2-4 
million persons; sericulture for 
4*4 million persons and coir 
industry for only 0 5 million 
persons. This would aggregate 
to 29' I million by the plan-end 
as against 18 million in the cur¬ 
rent year—a stupendous increase 
of nearly 60 per cent over the 
plan period. 

At the same lime, the growth 
projections in terms of produc¬ 
tion arc pitched high. In the 
case of khadi and rural indus¬ 
tries, for example, the step-up 
in production will be from Rs. 
2,700 million to Rs. 25,610 mil¬ 
lion or 950 per cent during the 
plan! 

Policy Framework 

The feasibility of attainment 
of the production targets would 
of course depend on the policy- 
framework and its implementa¬ 
tion. The salient policy point* 
are as follows: 

(a) Outlay: The industrial 
growth is, among other things, 
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a function of the total industrial 
investment, its pattern and pro¬ 
portion to the aggregate outlay, 
particularly in the public see'or. 
The fluctuations in indus'rial 
production have, in 'he pas' 
broadly followed the trends of 
industrial pattern. The invest¬ 
ment pattern in the sixth plan 
has a marked shift in favour of 
the small industries. Also, the 
overall outlay in industries has 
been reduced as a proportion of 
the total public sector invest¬ 
ment, although its share in 
absolute terms will be higher. 
For large and medium indus¬ 
tries and inineials, the public 
sector outlay will grow from Rs. 
96,600 million to Rs. 1,33,400 
million but its share of the 
total public sector outlay will 
fall from 25 per cent ‘o 19 per 
cent. On (he other hand, an 
almost 3-fold increase in the 
investment in cottage, village 
and small industries is envisag¬ 
ed. As a result, u significant 
step-up in ihe employment and 
output of this sector, as indi¬ 
cated earlier, is expected. 

The outlay on village and 
small industries in the public 
sector will be Rs. 14,100 million. 
In addi‘ion, :.he priva'e sources 
including banking and financial 
ins'i'ulions will make an ex¬ 
penditure of the order of Rs. 
20,000 million. Thus, under the 
plan ! hc aggregate outlay avail¬ 
able will be about Rs. 34,000 
million for the development of 
household, cottage and other 
small industries. 

(h) New Credit Window; 
Adequacy of credit facilities for 
the co'.lagc and small indus'ries 
sector is an impoi'ar.' plank of 
the new industrial policy. That 
is as it should be. The Indus¬ 
trial Development Bank of India 
has opened a “new window" to 
meet this requirement. The 
1DB1 will co-ordinate, guide and 
monitor the whole gamut of 
credit facilities ottered by the 
various financial institutions for 
the sector. The nationalised 
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banks will be expected to ear¬ 
mark a specified proportion of 
t heir advances for the promotion 
of these industries, 

(c) Expansion and Growth: 
For the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the small industry sec¬ 
tor, the government, contem¬ 
plates to take supportive and 
promotional measures which in¬ 
clude (i) a ban on the issue of 
licences foi new industrial units 
in large metropolitan cities and 
urban uicas; (/»') pi election to 
tiny, small and cottage indust rics 
(504 items have been exclusively 
reserved for these industries as 
against 180 before now); (Hi) 
margin money assistance to en¬ 
courage self-employment in 
selec'.cd small business and 
enterprises; and (iv) formula¬ 
tion of development pro¬ 
grammes based on in-depth 
study or some selected indus¬ 
tries. 

{d) Organisation: A funda¬ 
mental policy mcasuie in the 
new scheme is lo set up District 
Indus'rial Centre (DIO to pro¬ 
vide credit guidance, a package 
of raw ma'erials. training, mar- 
ke'ing c'e. Ou* of 460 DICs 
to be established by 1981-82, 
188 have already been set up. 
These ccn'rcs will operate as 
!i; ison between the development 
blacks ami specialised institu¬ 
tions concerned with the deve¬ 
lopment of small indus'ries. For 
co-ordina*ion purposes high- 
level eommi'tecs will be set up 
at the Centre, in the Slates and 
districts. 

Criticism 

1. The production targets 
arc not administratively within 
the feasibility range and, there¬ 
fore, not attainable. 

2. The organisational 
changes in the form of DICs, 
however encouraging, may not 
by themselves ensure that the 
employment program will be 
achieved. 

3. It is asserted by some 
that in the event of shortfalls in 


production, “the plan may end 
by having fewer jobs than anti¬ 
cipated.” 

4. The assumption that 
small industry is less capital 
intensive is not un-cxception- 
able. In fact, evidence to the 
contrary exists which shows that 
small industry sector is “actually 
more capital-using and less em¬ 
ployment promoting than large 
industry”. 

5. The saving potential of 
those engaged in small industry 
sector is low because of t heir low 
earnings. The capital forma¬ 
tion from its own internal re¬ 
sources of the sector will be loo 
inadequate. The objective of 
self-reliance will remain a far 
cry. The other profitable and 
productive sector will be under 
constant pressure to feed and 
sustain the white elephant—the 
small industry sector. 

6. Capital-out ratio ( I : 
8-25) of small industries is low 
ascomparcd with that (1 :1) of 
large-scale industry sector. Tt 
follows that ihe productivity 
of investment per unit in small 
industries is low. F.vcn per 
worker output is low. It lakes 
12 persons to produce the same 
output in small sealc industry as 
it does in the large industry. 

7. The high attainments in 
technology, research and deve¬ 
lopment during the last 3 de¬ 
cades or so of industrial deve¬ 
lopment arc sure to stagnate. 
India will lag behind the fast- 
moving world in the field of 
technology development and 
skill-generation necessary to 
compete with the world. 

Conclusion 

An indiscriminate policy of 
all round promotion of small 
industry sector may defeat the 
very objectives the policy seeks 
to promote. It is to be hoped 
that the Planning Commission 
will take stock of ihe advances 
made in the small sector and 
make necessary policy changes 
before it is too late in the day. 
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Should India Continue with Foreign Aid ? 

‘ Aid, more aid'. This has been our country's approach so far . This Was 
also the attitude of India's delegation at tlw last Paris meeting of the Consor¬ 
tium members. India's demand lias been met. The question is being asked: 
Has the government deviated from tlw path of self-reliance envisaged in the 
third, four! hand fifth plans’! Should the recent pledges be a just reason for 
euphoria for India'! What will be the impact of aidl This feature attempts to 
touch, briefly, these crucial and controversial questions. —Editor 


Introduction 

India has been the recipient 
of foreign aid ever since, nay 
even before, our embarking 
upon planned economic deve¬ 
lopment in April 1951 There 
is, however, a fundamental diffe¬ 
rence in aid-flows offered be¬ 
fore and after Independence. 
We arc limiting our discussion 
here to post-Independence aid 
only wilh an accent on the ques¬ 
tion of its need and desirability 
in the conlext of the recent 
developments on the economic 
and political planes. 

Impact of Aid 

Aid-flows have emanated 
from various sources—I. B. R. D., 
I.D.A., consortium countries', 
communist countries*, and 
others 3 —and have taken various 
forms: loans, grants, food aid, 
non-food aid, program 4 aid, 
project-tied aid, untied aid and 
so on. While IDA extended 
soft-loans, the World Bank did 
not. The effect of 'he aid on 

1. Consortium members include: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, France, West Germany. 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Sweden, 
UK, USA, IBRD, IDA. 

2. Communist countries include 
USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia- 

3. Others include: Australia, New 
Zealand, Spain, Switzerland, and 
EEC. 

4. Program aid is given to a member 
country of IBRD only when it 
has unfavourable balance or pay¬ 
ment. With comfortable balance 
of payments position, India is 
not statutorily entitled to any 
program aid now. 


our economy has varied with 
the source and form of assis¬ 
tance given. Since loans have 
to be paid, the incidence of 
indebtedness increases with 
their accretion and the rate of 
interest to be paid. If the re¬ 
payment is to be made in terms 
of foreign currency, the burden 
is greater when the debtor 
country devalues its currency 
vis-a-vis the donor country’s 
currency. India devalued the 
rupee in June 1966 and this has 
led to enhancement of the debt- 
burden. If the loan contains 
an element of grant, the inci¬ 
dence of debl is less. Projecl- 
1 ied aid favours the donor coun¬ 
try in as much as the debtor 
country is compelled to make 
purchases of goods or equip¬ 
ment from that country. The 
bulk of aid received from USA 
and other count!ics is in the 
form of tied-aid. Moreover, 
if the economy of the aid-giving 
country is inflation ridden, the 
real value of the money-value 
of aid is reduced. It has now 
been established that, the aid 
recipients have invariably been 
over-charged to i he extent of 10 
to 20 percent and, in some cases, 
even 30 to 40 per cent above 
the inter-national prices. To 
that extent the “real” value of 
assistance is depressed. 

Food aid has depressed the 
foodgrain prices (particularly 
of wheat in India) and has there¬ 
by proved a damp squib on 
incentives for higher domestic 
production. There is no deny¬ 


ing however that food aid help¬ 
ed case the acute scarcity situa¬ 
tion in the couniry. 

Sclf-rcIiancc goal 

II is in view of such con¬ 
sequences of aid—the most im¬ 
portant. of which is the growing 
dependence on the donor coun¬ 
tries and the erosion of national 
confidence to emerge self- 
reliant—that the Planning Com¬ 
mission decided to reduce reli¬ 
ance on foreign assistance. It 
was way back in 1960s that the 
Commission gave in the third 
plan report, for the first time, 
a time-schedule of 10 or 12 years 
from 1961 for the termination 
of aid. But the fourth plan 
took a more realistic and con¬ 
crete view in deciding to “reduce 
foreign aid net of debt servicing 
(inclusive of interest payment) 
to half of the current (1965-66) 
level by the end (1973-74) of 
the fourth plan and to eliminate 
it altogether as speedily as possi¬ 
ble thereafter”. The document 
Towards an approach to the fifth 
plan (July 1972), prepared by 
Mr C. Subramaniam, said that 
the target of self-reliance should 
tentatively be “zero net aid by 
1978-79”. This meant that the 
gross aid will be required only 
to the extent of repayments of 
principal and interest. 

Aid Spurts 

Since the formulation of the 
“Approach” paper and the sub¬ 
sequent plans, developments on 
the economic horizon have 
urged re-thinking de novo on 
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the entire issue. The draft 
fifth plan report envisaged 
“dynamic self-reliance" which 
mean t accelerated rate of growth 
and the capability to sustain 
that growth rate from country’s 
own resources. During the 
four years of the fifth plan (1974- 
75 to 1977-78), the gross assis¬ 
tance worked out to Rs. 63,390 
million and the net inflow of 
assistance to Rs. 34,290 million. 
The current plan (1978-83) pos¬ 
tulates a gross aid of Rs. 80,170 
million or net aid of Rs. 35,860 
million. The idea of “zero net 
aid by 1978-79” thus stands dis¬ 
carded as impracticable. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest study by 
the World Bank, the annual aid 
commitments to India averag¬ 
ed S 2- 5 billion during 1975-78 
as against $1-4 billion during 
1970-75 and annual disburse¬ 
ments averaged $ 1-5 billion 
during 1975-78 as against $ 800 
million during 1970-75. 

At the last meeting the con¬ 
sortium members have pledged 
aid of the order of $ 2- 3 billion 
for the current year which is 
$ 0-2 billion more than that of 
last year. Out of this, 1 he share 
of the World Bank is S 1-2 bil¬ 
lion and the remaining $ 1-1 
billion comes from nation 
mcmbeis. 

The spurt in aid-flow has 
occurred despite two important 
developments: («) India has had 
record food-grain buffer stocks 
for the last three years. The 
foodgrain output for 1977-78 
is estimated at 125 million ton. 
This is an all-t ime record register¬ 
ing an increase of 14 million 
above that of 1976-77 level and 
4 million ton higher than the 
peak reached in 1975-76. (b) 
The foreign exchange reserves 
have touched the Rs. 45,0tX) 
million-mark and further accre¬ 
tion is on the cards. Obviously, 
India does not stand in need of 
food aid, at least not for the 
present. There is no foreign 
exchange crisis either, now. 

In View of i hesc developments. 


what is the rationale for the in¬ 
creased aid? There are two 
divergent views on this. 

I. For Aid: The propo¬ 
nents of foreign aid—which is 
mainly the official view, and is 
equally shared by the consor¬ 
tium members, especially 
IBRD—maintain that the com¬ 
fortable food situation should 
not lull us into any sense of 
complacency. Indian agri- 
cull urc continues to be a vagary 
of monsoons and therefore the 
present gains may be wiped out 
any time the country falls into 
the grip of the agricultural 
cycle. This is also the line of 
argument of IBRD study group. 
It said: It is loo early to say 
whether the good performance 
in foodgrains production of the 
last three years represents an 
improvement of the long-term 
trend. 

In fact, the argument goes 
further to suggest that foodgrain 
production and productivity 
musi go up if poverty and mal¬ 
nutrition of millions of people 
in the country is to be minimized 
and if the living conditions of 
the small peasants are to be 
improved. 

Such are the arguments for 
according priority to rural deve¬ 
lopment and to buttress agri¬ 
cultural development The 
World Bank sees in this pattern 
of investment a unique justi¬ 
fication for higher aid quantum. 

The favourable balance of 
payments position and the accu¬ 
mulating foreign exchange re¬ 
serves should not be arguments 
for constricting assistance In 
the first instance, the reserves 
relied the country's efforts to 
march towards the national goal 
of self-reliance and should not 
attract any penal action in the 
form of curtailment of aid. 

Secondly, are the reserve 
excessive in relation to India's 
needs? According to the 
Economic Survey, 1977-78, they 
are equivalent to about 9 months 


imports and considering the 
precarious nature of theoconomy, 
India should hold much larger 
reserves than she has done in the 
past. The World Bank has also 
expressed a similar view: “The 
trade deficit and current account 
defied will reach ‘new high 
levels’ during the second half 
of the sixth plan period. Hence 
the flow of external assistance 
will become an important fac¬ 
tor in equilibrating savings and 
investments as well as in balanc¬ 
ing external payments. 

The pro-aid school also 
argues that considering the 
global inflationary situation, the 
aid in real terms is actually less 
than before. There is no rea¬ 
son for euphoria over the aid 
pledges for 1978-79. 

II. Anti-Aid: The funda¬ 
mental question in seeking aid is: 
what is its purpose? Is it to 
supplement the available re¬ 
sources? Docs it help resource 
mobilization? Docs it generate 
more surpluses or increase the 
saving potential? 

According to one writer the 
discussion of Indian economic 
development in terms of aid 
relationships is “to let a very 
small tail wag the dog”. Aid 
is, no doubt, important to aug¬ 
ment investible resources, but 
the bulk of plan investment has 
been financed out of domestic 
resources. 

Aid has not been large 
enough, in the past, to have had 
a considerable impact on the 
level of ‘surplus’ generated in * 
the economy. Aid has largely 
financed the foieign exchange 
gap rather than the savings gap. 

It has not necessarily helped 
(and will not do so in future) 
in stepping up the production 
of wage-goods which is so neces¬ 
sary to ameliorate the lot of the 
destitute and the poor millions. 

What will become of the 
“loaded" dose of aid now pledg¬ 
ed by Aid-India consortium? 

(Contd. on page 46) 
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Probable Qu estions 



• EEC and India • Floating Rates & World Trade 

• Export Outlook # Oil Prospects 


EEC and India 

Q. Outline the recent mea¬ 
sures proposed for enlarging and 
deepening trade and economic 
relations between India and EEC. 

Ans. For over a decade 
and a half now India establish¬ 
ed trade and economic links 
with the nine-member European 
Economic Community (EEC). 
Since then (1962), several mea¬ 
sures have been taken to en¬ 
large and deepen the scope of 
trade relations between the Iwo 
countries. Notable among these 
has been the introduction of the 
Generalised Scheme of Prefe¬ 
rences (GSP) in 1971 and the 
conclusion of a five-year Com¬ 
mercial Co-operation Agree¬ 
ment (CCA) on April 1, 1974. 
The EEC is now India’s largest 
trade-partner and one of the 
largest sources of development 
sissistance. It accounts for 30 
per cent of our exports. Yet, 
India’s share of EEC’s global 
trade is less than one per cent. 
We have had a trade deficit with 
EEC for several years. It has 
been estimated that India can, 
however, double its share by 
1980-81, if a trade promotion 
program is undertaken. A trade 
centre is proposed to be set up, 
as referred to below. 

The recent visit of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, 
was purported to widen and 
strengthen the Indo-EEC trade 
ties. As a result, the following 
steps have been proposed. 

(1) The CCA which is due 
to expire next year, will be re¬ 
newed for a further period. Its 
scope will also be made broader 
by including within its purview 


industrial co-operation. A tech¬ 
nology centre would be estab¬ 
lished in India to promote the 
export of European know-how 
and the related capital equip¬ 
ment. 

(2) Mr Desai has apprised 
the president of the Community 
of India’s import liberalisation 
in respect of capital goods. The 
fears have, however, been ex¬ 
pressed about exploitation of 
this relaxation by the foreign 
exporters and capital goods may 
be dumped into India. 

(3) A decision to set up a 
trade centre in Brussels has been 
taken to promote trade. India 
has offered to bear about 50 per 
cent of its costs. 

(4) India seeks inter-depen¬ 
dence and equality through 
trade and economic co-opera- 
tion based on the principle of 
comparative cost advantage and 
fuller utilization of the avail¬ 
able resources. 

(5) North-South dialogue is 
also to be speeded up to establish 
a common fund for commodity 
stabilisation. 

Floating Rates And World 
Trade 

Q. Has the switch-over from 
the pegged exchange rate to 
floating exchange rate system 
affected the pattern of the world 
trade and production? 

Ans. The last decade has 
witnessed a change in the inter¬ 
national monetary system from 
the pegged rate as introduced 
under the Bretton Woods sys¬ 
tem to a floating rate of ex¬ 
change. 


Under the old system, the 
gold value of US dollar—the 
dominant currency which emerg¬ 
ed in the post-World War II was 
US dollar equivalent to l/35th 
of an ounce of gold—was fixed 
and the American dollar came 
to be lecognised as the inter¬ 
national reserve currency as a 
mark of its “strength”. For 
America it became a matter of 
prestige. Both these features 
tended towards an over-valua¬ 
tion of the key currency, the 
dollar. The world had virtually 
the dollar standard. All coun¬ 
tries sustained the up-valued 
dollar. Result? Exports from 
US started showing downtrend 
while imports from other coun¬ 
tries continued on the increase. 
The export-import imbalances 
deteriorated persistently. The 
outflow of dollar in payment of 
rising US imports impinged on 
the international economies 
particularly disfavouring the 
US economy. The bias in the 
operation of the over-valued 
dollar was accelerated by the 
inflationary fiscal policies after 
1965 and the high-priced US 
goods had no attraction for the 
foreign markets. The overly 
rapid expansion of international 
reserves from the sustained 
dollar outflow contributed to 
the acceleration of world infla¬ 
tion. While the effect of the 
dollar outflow, was widely cri¬ 
ticised, its cause was not traced 
to the “ineluctable result” of 
the monetaiy system. The net 
result was an asymmetric mone¬ 
tary system. The countries 
under inflationary pressures and 
adverse balance of payments 
launched a process of devaluing 
their home currencies vis-a-vis 
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US dollar, while those with a 
relatively low levels of inflation 
and wcll-nianugcd budgetary 
and monetary situation continu¬ 
ed to busk under the upvalued 
dollar and were reluctant to give 
up this favourable position. In 
sum, the operation of the Brel- 
ton Woods system of iixed ex¬ 
change rale divided the world 
into different monetary segments 
some favouring devaluation, 
others over-valuation of domes¬ 
tic currency and yet others 
adopting status quo. 

What was the effect of all 
this on the US economy? For 
the US there were two inevita¬ 
ble and related results: O') dete¬ 
rioration in the competitive 
position in the world trade. The 
US share in the world exports 
declined from 18 per cent in 
I960 to 14 per cent in 1971 and 
12 per cent in 1977. There was 
a fundamental disequilibrium 
in trade—that is, a persistently 
net export deficit. Exports were 
dearer and imports cheaper. 

Germany and Japan were 
the two outstanding countries 
which could exploit the un¬ 
favourable position ot US to 
their advantage. Expansion in 
production through ‘plant capa¬ 
city’ was the strategy of Ger¬ 
many: and in Japan export- 
oriented industry emerged that 
almost doubled its share of the 
world trade each decade. With 
the abandonment of the old 
fixed exchange ralcandthe intro¬ 
duction of the floating rate, the 
cost advantage to countries like 
Germany and Japan which 
under-valued their currencies 
to boost their exports was lost 
or considerably reduced. That 
means a re-structuring of the 
production pattern. Only those 
industries which were economic 
only with persistent undei- 
valuation of yen and D-mark 
grew. For Americans the new 
monetary system meant a change 
from the erstwhile foreign- 
investment-oriented strategy to 
marketing strategy. Thus, US 


has new opportunities for pro¬ 
fitable expot ts. 


Export Outlook 

Q. Write a short note on 
India’s export outlook. 

Ans. Present situation: Ac¬ 
cording to the available data, 
India's exports for the current 
fiscal year are likely to registei 
a deficit of Rs. 6,000 million 
compared with the imports: 
export estimate is Rs. 54,000 
million; import estimate is Rs. 
60,000 million. Export growth 
rate will be 5-4 per cent and that 
of import 18 8 per cent. This 
is in sharp contrast with the 
earlier trend. India has had a 
trade surplus of Rs. 710 million 
in 1976-77 following a massive 
deficii of Rs. 12,220 million in 
1975-76. 

Causes: The slow growth 
rale of exports should not be 
misconstrued us the denial of 
the “charismatic performance of 
exports since 1970s”. The pre¬ 
sent export outlook should cause 
no surprise. It is accounted for 
by the internal and external 
forces. The Janata government 
has given a go-by to t he policy of 
cxport-lcd growth. Its thinking 
is that exports should be made 
only when thcicis surplus above 
consumption. A policy to 
regulate trade in favour of do¬ 
mestic consumption has been 
adopted. The external factors 
that have influenced oui export 
performance are: (i) the emer¬ 
gence of protectionist tenden¬ 
cies in developed countries to 
the disinterest of the developing 
countries; (//) continued reces¬ 
sionary trends in the world 
economy and (Hi) fluctuations 
in the dollar value. 

Future outlook: In the sixth 
plan, the export growth rate is 
pul at 7 per cent as against the 
actual achievement of 10 per 
cent during the four years of the 
fifth plan. Exports are esti¬ 
mated to rise from Rs. 51,460 
million in 1976-77 to Rs. 77,500 


million in 1982-83; imports are 
expected to go up from Rs. 
50,760 million to Rs. 105,000 
million. While the commerce 
ministry does not favour the 
strategy of export-led growth. 
President Sanjiva Reddy has 
urged that exports should be 
recognised as an important 
vehicle to achieve self-reliance 
and economic stability. 

Oil Prospects 

Q. What are the oil pros¬ 
pects for India? 

Ans. The oil prospecting 
done in the recent past in India 
has burgeoned high hopes of 
self-sufficiency in oil, particu¬ 
larly because of .he success story 
of the Bombay High project. 
But these hopes have started 
waning Ihough there has been 
no abatement in efforts at new 
finds or developmental proces¬ 
ses. The dark future seems to 
emerge from the fact that the 
rising demand for oil and petro¬ 
leum products are expected to 
outpace the domestic supplies 
which means increased depen¬ 
dence on imports and a high 
import bill. 

Crude imports are estimated 
to have touched 14-7 million 
ton (valued at Rs. 13,200 mil¬ 
lion) in 1977. In the previous 
year, the imports stood at 14 
million ton (value Rs. 11,430 
million). In 1978, it is esti¬ 
mated that imports would esca¬ 
late to 15 million ton. The total 
oil import bill, including pro¬ 
duct imports, is slated to cross 
the Rs. 16,000 million-mark. 
The oil demand is projected at 
35 million ton in 1980-81 and 
47-5 million ton in 1987-88. 
Domestic availability would be 
18 million ton a year as against 
10- 2 million ton in 1977. How 
is the deficiency in demand to 
be bridged? Through imports 
of about 17 million ton as in 
1980-81? If so, we shall have 
to shell out huge amount of 

( Contd . on page 46) 
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Topical Essay 


Gandhism Versus Nehruism 

For almost three decades after the death of Mahalma Gandhi the people 
forgot what Gandhism had stood for. The Nehru age was known for a somewhat 
modified, modern philosophy. The controversy has now been revived by Mr 
Charon Singh who, after his resignation from the prestigious post of the Union 
Home Minister, declared that the next election in India will be fought on the 
issue of Gandhism and Nehruism. What was the concept of Gandhi and Nehru, 
socially and economically ? What did each of them stand for ? 


Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Father of the Indian nation, 
stood for a whole set of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas, social, economic 
and political. He was in essence 
a social reformer and a savioui 
who fought for the down¬ 
trodden masses and advocated 
their cause with a fervour that 
had not been known in recent 
Indian history. He diagnosed 
the real maladies of the Indian 
situation and of modern civi¬ 
lisation. Western civilisation 
attaches much importance to 
material welfare; it believes that 
the goal of evet 7 progressive 
individual or nation should be 
the accumulation of wealth and 
the provision of the maximum 
physical comforts and luxuries. 
The true test of modern civili¬ 
sation, the Mahatma said, was 
that people should make bodily 
welfare the principal object of 
life. 

To those who are intoxicat¬ 
ed with the materialistic ap¬ 
proach and the abundance of 
fife, Mahatma Gandhi's simple 
philosophy of austerity, truth, 
non-violence, the “charkha”, 
small and cottage industries, 
back to the village a n d in 
essence, abandonment of the 
whole concept of acquisitive 
capitalism, had no appeal. 
Modern civilisation, the Mahat¬ 
ma felt, was like the Greek 
youth. Narcissus, who fell ; n 
love with itself, its own splen¬ 
dour of wealth and abundance, 
and. therefore, it is destined to 
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pine away and die in due course. 

What Mahatma Gandhi ad¬ 
vocated was total simplicity 
which may be regarded as the 
first principle of Gandhism. He 
was opposed to economic com¬ 
plexities and he favoured a 
fuller life. He was opposed to 
industrialism which stands for 
the ceaseless pursuit of material 
wealth and which almost in¬ 
evitably leads to a loss or deni¬ 
gration of character and basic 
human values. He did noi 
believe in planning as it is under¬ 
stood today; in fact, he was 
anxious for protection of the 
villages of India against the 
“infection of industrialism’'. 
His fear was that more factories 
and more large-scale enter¬ 
prises would bring in many 
social and economic evils which 
would ruin Indian simplicity, 
spiritualism and her true cul¬ 
ture. Gandhi and Nehru bad 
many things in common; al¬ 
though Nehru stood formodem- 
ism he also shared the 
Mahatma’s love of villages. In 
fact, both throve on contacts 
with the villages, drawing 
strength in different ways from 
touring countryside and meeting 
the masses. Gandhi was in¬ 
stinctively attiacted to poverty 
and simplicity; Nehru found 
that mixing up with the people 
gave him greater confidence; he 
was anxious to know their 
problems and he drew inspira¬ 
tion from *he mart's. Noth 
were committed to different 


ideals and had different goals, 
but basically they strove to pro¬ 
mote the good of the country and 
its people. Each of them had 
his importance and his relevance 
to the times in which he lived. 
They were contemporaries for 
decades, it is true, but Nehruism 
prospered when Gandhism was 
on the wane; so, in a sense, 
Nehruism succeeded Gandhism 
because of the latter’s impracti¬ 
cal beliefs and practices when the 
country gained independence. 

Another difference was that 
while Nehru wanted to break 
down the caste and religious 
practices as part of the pro¬ 
gramme for modernisation, in¬ 
dustrialisation and socialism 
which he strongly favoured, 
Gandhiji was keen on demolish¬ 
ing the same structures to en¬ 
sure the social and moral up¬ 
lift of the people. Nehru want¬ 
ed more industries in lowns 
and more factory chimneys 
which, he rightly thought, stood 
for economic progress but 
Gandhi visualised a future in 
which contented villagers, free 
of caste and other shackles, 
would care for their own wants 
and would have, no need for 
urban industries. Nehru did 
not concede that village handi¬ 
crafts would mark the salvation 
of India. Both leaders were 
dead against corruption in all 
forms, but each ’hought it 
could be eliminated in a diffe¬ 
rent way. Nehru laid little 
stress on spiritual pursuits, while 
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for Gandhiji moral values and 
spiritual uplift were everything. 

Summing up the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of Gandhism, Mr 
Charan Singh in his book 
“India's Economic Policy; the 
Gandhian Blueprint", says: “In 
the ultimate analysis what mat¬ 
tered to Gandhiji was neither 
money nor machines, but men. 
The primacy given to agricul¬ 
ture, the priority accorded to 
handicrafts and cottage indus¬ 
tries, the emphasis on decentra¬ 
lisation and self-reliance, and, 
above all, the anxiety to prescribe 
as minimal a role as possible un¬ 
der the circumstances to the Slate 
agencies in the ordering of the 
economy, have all but one aim, 
and that is to translate into 
reality the fundamental maxim 
of democracy as a rule of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people." 

The Mahatma stood for the 
maximum decentralisation of 
authority; he insisted on the 
desirability of everyone becom¬ 
ing self-sufficient, as far as possi¬ 
ble, through his or her manual 
labour. The aim of all our 
activities should be the deve¬ 
lopment of the human persona¬ 
lity in an atmosphere of full 
freedom. Decentralisation and 
localisation of industries thus 
became vital. He disfavoured 
large-scale enterprises because 
they were meant, to provide us 
with more physical comforts 
and luxuries. The consequent 
loss of freedom, the Mahal ma 
warned, would make us help¬ 
less and even miserable and 
there would be no real demo¬ 
cracy. 

Gandhian economics was 
also totally different; he con¬ 
demned capitalism because it 
meant the exploitation of the 
surplus value of human labour. 
He disfavoured machines which 
he regarded as the handmaids of 
capitalist^ and devices that oust 
human labour and facilitates 
concentration of wealth and 
power In a few hands. The 
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Mahatma felt convinced that 
wealth is accumulated by vio¬ 
lence and has to be preserved by 
violence. No wonder he was 
opposed to mechanisation in all 
forms; mechanisation and large- 
scale production, according to 
him, were the roots of the world 
catastrophe. 

Gandhian philosophy had 
certainly great value for the 
country; to a large extent it 
suited India at a certain stage, 
but very soon the difficulties of 
implementing the Mahatma's 
ideas became apparent and the 
impractical side of his concepts 
became more apparent as time 
passed and the country’s require¬ 
ments of goods increased. The 
“charkha" was found to be a 
totally obsolete contraption; 
even “khaddar" became out of 
fashion and “khaddar bhan- 
dars" had to be run through 
Government subsidies because 
of the poor sales and low turn¬ 
over. Within a few years, and 
even during the latter part of the 
Mahatma's own life, his philo¬ 
sophy was found unworkable 
and obsolete. 

As things turned out. Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru, whom the 
Mahatma once described as his 
true disciple and successor, be¬ 
came a critic of Gandhism. 
While Gandhiji stood for sim¬ 
plicity, cottage industries and 
avoidance of urbanisation, 
Nehru stood for large-scale 
enterprises, higher production 
to meet the country’s growing 
requirements, rapid enlarge¬ 
ment of the public sector and 
the establishment of giant enter¬ 
prises (such as steel plants) and 
modernism. While the Mahat¬ 
ma stood for the “back to the 
village'’ theme, Nehru wanted 
modernism, progress and indus¬ 
trialisation at great speed. He 
wanted the country to become 
prosperous through industry; 
he had been brought up in the 
Western traditions and stood for 
Western modes which attached 
little importance to spiritualism 


and high moral standards and 
virtues. In short, while Gandhi 
symbolised the poverty and the 
typical Indian village, Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru symbolised the town 
and all that urban life stands for. 

But the current debate bet¬ 
ween Gandhism and Nehruism 
is largely pointless. For one 
thing, there is no such tussle 
in actual life because the pattern 
—a mixed one—has already 
been set. The emphasis on the 
welfare of the villager is shared 
by each political party. After 
all, the rural masses, constitut¬ 
ing about three-fourths of the 
Indian population, form the 
country's backbone. No poli¬ 
tical party or leader car. afford 
to ignore rural India. So it is 
only a difference of emphasis. 

A compromise has to be 
struck between Gandhism and 
Nehruism, with the balance 
tilted in favour of Nehruism 
since the country has to march 
with the times and cannot go 
back and reverse the tide of 
progress. Of course the fullest 
attention has to be paid to the 
welfare of the villagers and the 
development of the countryside, 
but it is pointless to argue that 
the salvation of India's prob¬ 
lems of unemployment, poverty 
and a general deterioration in 
human values lies in going back 
to the villages and concentrat¬ 
ing on cottage and other small- 
scale industries. 

Past experience has shown 
that small-scale industries can 
prove successful up to a point; 
handicrafts have a value as 
novelties, but both the price 
factor and the limited range of 
output restrict their future. They 
should exist side by side, but 
large-scale production is neces¬ 
sary to meet the new require¬ 
ments and the changes in the 
tastes of the people, (this is the 
age of plastics and synthetic 
fibres) which become noticeable 
as education spreads and con¬ 
tacts with the outside world 
increase. 
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Debate; DIbcomIo* 


The Administration : Old and New 

Along with the familiar theme whether the old times were better than the 
present, there is the controversy whether the administration during British rule 
was better than the system prevailing now. fs it a question merely of a change 
of complexion or of the basic aims and policies ? Or axe more intricate issues 
involved? The proposition under discussion is: The British system oj 
administration was far better. 


Mr A: The administration 
of a country is a complex task 
and requires a certain aptitude, 
training, mental approach, devo< 
tion to duty and conformity to 
a set of well-established princi¬ 
ples. It has long been recog¬ 
nised that administration has 
not only to be good but has also 
to be felt to be good by the peo¬ 
ple directly affected. Besides, 
an effective administration must 
hav' the support of the people. 
It has been the lesson of history 
that unless an administrator 
gives the impression that he is 
carrying out the public will 
and serving the public cause, 
he will be regarded as 
an alien and an outsider 
who is merely implementing the 
wishes and orders of the rulers. 
Above all, the administrators 
must give the impression of 
efficiency and integrity; ob¬ 
viously, if the officials are known 
to be corrupt and inefficient, they 
will never inspire confidence 
among the people. This is pre¬ 
cisely where the British adminis¬ 
tration scored well; the adminis¬ 
tration was efficient, disciplined 
.-and honest, and it commended 
the confidence of the people. 
By and large, the Indian Civil 
Service officials were competent 
administrators, men of integrity, 
devoted to their duties, depen¬ 
dable and above reproach. The 
Rule of Law was an outstanding 
feature of the British system. 
The implementation of laws was 
smooth and without prejudice 
and, what is equally notable, in 
accordance with the traditional 


customs and practices of the 
governed people. Consequently, 
the laws were widely accepted 
and there was no feeling of 
resentment, especially because 
the system of judiciary was well 
organised, manned by persons 
who kept the scales even bet¬ 
ween man and man. There was 
wide praise for the raj in the 
countryside; the masses had 
confidence in the sense of im¬ 
partiality displayed by judges 
and magistrates, and this con¬ 
fidence was seldom betrayed. 
The executive was trusted for 
issuing just and fair rules and 
regulations, and the members of 
the judiciary at all levels were 
trusted for fair and just inter¬ 
pretation of the laws and regu¬ 
lations. So things went off 
well. 

Mr B: I am afraid my 
friend Mr A has been carried 
away by certain impressions of 
fair-skinned people, the British 
bureaucrats who governed this 
country with an iron hand. The 
I.C.S. officials certainly had 
several good qualities, but they 
all worked to strengthen the 
British Empire and thestrangle- 
hold of foreigners over the In¬ 
dian masses. Their aim was 
not to strive for the welfare of 
the masses but to maintain the 
foreign domination. The Bri¬ 
tishers continually and ruthlessly 
exploited the country and its 
people, and the Civilian officers 
were merely tools in the hands 
of their masters. The distance 
that separated them from the 


people was enormous and con¬ 
tinually increasing. The offi¬ 
cials lived in a world apart and 
they formed a rigid, exclusive 
caste, regarding themselves as 
superior human beings. They 
were self-satisfied and self- 
sufficient, with static minds in 
which there was little sympathy 
for the suffering people. Their 
judgement of Indians was a 
coloured one and based on the 
slavish mentality of the people 
around them—the flatterers, the 
people who had no self-respect, 
no sense of dignity and no feel¬ 
ings of patriotism. The British 
officials and their Indian 
counterparts before Indepen¬ 
dence formed the impression 
that Indians were cheap people 
who would be bought with a 
few crumbs of office and titles; 
they were not regarded as men 
of honour or principle. These 
officials had no conception of 
democracy or of social welfare. 
In fact the concept of a welfare 
State was totally alien to them. 
This is the vital difference bet¬ 
ween foreign rulers and Indian 
officials. Of what use is effi¬ 
ciency, I ask, if the true national 
interests of a country are not 
served and if through a cleverly 
devised system the aim of per¬ 
petuating foreign rule is being 
promoted and all nationalist 
sentiments and movements killed 
in the process? The Britishers 
were successful in a way be¬ 
cause the masses were illiterate, 
ignorant and totally unaware of 
their fundamental rights. The 
Britishers took full advantage 
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of the native people’s illiteracy 
and encouraged certaitS tenden¬ 
cies that sought to praise foreign 
rule and decried all trends that 
were anti-British, describing 
them as nothing short of trea¬ 
son and treachery. So it is 
totally wrong to sing praises of 
British rule. The post-Inde¬ 
pendence system of administra¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is set 
in an altogether new mould; it 
may not have the hallmark of 
efficiency to the same degree, 
but it is designed to serve the 
people and promote national 
welfare—something the British 
never thought of owing to their 
wholly selfish and narrow ap¬ 
proach. 

Mr C: I think it is no use 
taking a prejudiced view of 
things. The British system of 
administration was undeniably 
alien in concept and the British 
people also exploited the eco¬ 
nomic sources of India, but it 
was quite natural in the cir¬ 
cumstances then prevailing. The 
British were more advanced 
intellectually, economically and 
otherwise, but the poor Indian 
people were torn by internal 
strife, ignorant, un-organised, 
like people in several other con¬ 
tinents such as Africa. The 
French, the Spaniards and, later, 
the Americans, all turned colo¬ 
nialists and imperialists and 
took advantage of the colonics. 
They were human beings and 
not angels; opportunities to 
enrich themselves were staring 
them in the face and who would 
not seize them as long as they 
could? What is more, the British 

f troved far more sagacious and 
arsighted than other colonia¬ 
lists. They ensured good and 
effective administration and did 
things systematically, winning 
the confidence of the people in 
the process and governing them 
with t heir consent. This is much 
more than what foreigners else¬ 
where did. The British also 
trained Indians in the tasks of 
administration; the system they 


set up won the praise of the 
people for these very reasons. 
They were not merely tax col¬ 
lectors; gradually and steadily 
they included Indians in the 
Government and associated 
them with the administration. 
They set an example in honesty, 
integrity and all-round efficiency, 
although they need not have 
done so. The British system 
was inspired by the traditions of 
liberalism, not of autocracy. 
True, there were British dichards 
among the administrators, but 
let us judge them by the good 
deeds of the British as a whole, 
not by the reactionary attitudes 
of a few proud and arrogant 
Whites, Tlie British establish¬ 
ed a land revenue system that 
still works well, on the whole; 
they established a system of law 
that still runs; they set up a 
hierarchy that has been accepted 
as basically sound and workable. 
It is pointless to be overwhelmed 
by nationalist sentiments and to 
forget the good the British did. 
The Mughals left nothing last¬ 
ing in this country except the 
buildings and the historical 
monuments, but the system of 
administration set up by the 
British has been their lasting 
contribution to India. 

Mr D: My predecessor, 
Mr C. has also defended the 
British Raj as if he were a part 
and parcel of it. I find it diffi¬ 
cult to imagine ’hat sensible 
Indians like him would so for¬ 
get the cause of their own na¬ 
tion and ignore the good work 
being done by administrators in 
the post-Independence period. 
I am sure at least some of these 
administrators must be his own 
kith and kin. as is the case with 
almost everyone else. Let us 
not forget the complete change 
in circumstances, the drastic 
change in the nature and scope 
of an administrator's duties 
these days, the social and econo¬ 
mic changes that have been 
brought about in recen years 
and the complexity of the task 


now being performed by I.A.S. 
and other senior services. It ia 
unfair to compare the present 
situation with that prevailingsay 
50 to 100 years ago. Today's 
administrators have to be mot 
of the people and not a class 
apart. Their job is not to lay 
down policies but to implement 
them. The British were con¬ 
cerned merely with adminis¬ 
tration, not with the welfare and 
development of ihe country; 
hence the difference. Besides 
in those years the country had 
not been industrialised and the 
population was smaller; so the 
task was simple; now it is much 
more complex; new forces have 
emerged, new pressures have 
been built up and there are 
popular ministries whose deci¬ 
sions have to be carried out. 
There are also the technical 
experts and the increasing role 
of technical men, engineers 
and scientists. It is also 
true that now there is more 
corruption than before. For 
this several factors are to 
blame; moreover in every other 
developing country, and even in 
advanced countries 1 ike the USA 
and France, there is much cor¬ 
ruption. Indians arc not angels, 
nor are the Americans, the 
Africans and the other Asians 
or Frenchmen. Fach age pro¬ 
duces its own type of men and 
its own problems. Part of the 
fault lies with the Ministers 
many of whom arc undepend¬ 
able, indecisive, dishonest and 
unprincipled. They shift the 
blame for what goes wrong io 
the officials and administrators. 
They want a “committed" 
bureaucracy which is hr rely 
fair. So. judging by the new 
set of circumstances, the new 
complex problems and the new 
difficulties, the Indian officials, 
on the whole, are doing good 
work in this country of conti¬ 
nental dimensions. 
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Personality Development 


Life is an Obstacle Race 

Back of ninety-nine out of one hundred assertions that a thing cannot be 
doni is nothing but the unwillingness to do it. —William Feather 


Life is not a bed to roses but 
a field of battle. Seneca, the 
Younger, called it a warfare. 
We can better visualize it as an 
obstacle race. And it is the 
persistent who wins the race. 
In the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise the race was won by the 
slow tortoise, who plodded 
steadily while the fast hare, over- 
confident of victory, took things 
too easily. Persistence makes 
the difference between success 
and failure. It’s dogged.does it, 
runs an old adage meaning per¬ 
sistency succeeds. Here dog- 
jed means persistent. Thiswise 
saying teaches us persistency 
and determination to succeed. 
Stick to it you will achieve your 
goal. 

What is Persistence? 

Persistence is the essential 
factor in the process of trans¬ 
muting desire into fulfilment. 
The basis of persistence is the 
powet of the will. Will power, 
and desire when properly com¬ 
bined make success a cinch (a 
certainty; a sure thing). There 
is no better recipe for achieve¬ 
ment. “Victory”, said the 
famous French Marshal, Foch, 
is “a thing of the will". The 
well-known American psycholo- 
logist, philosopher, William 
Janes, has it, “Almighty God 
put a tough thing into human 
beings called the will”. Use it. 
An airy-fairy optimism of the 
Pollyanna variety will get you 
no where, but with guts, grit, 
and enthusiasm and determina¬ 
tion added, big achievement is 
within your reach. 

Persistence means firm con¬ 
tinuance in pursuit of an objec¬ 
tive howevei long the odds, in 


the face of all obstacles, in fair 
weather or foul. A persistent 
and determined person is not 
bafited by opposition; he takes 
i» in his stride. The Greek 
philusoj hn, Diogenes who 
lived nearly 2,000 years ago, 
desirous of becoming the dis¬ 
ciple of Antisthenes, went and 
offered himself to the cynic. 
He was refused. Diogenes still 
persisting, the cynic raised his 
knotty staff, and threatened to 
strike him if he did not depart. 
“Strike”, said Diogenes: “y<u 
will not find a slick hard enough 
to conquer my pet severance". 
Antisthenes had not a word to 
say, but forthwi'h accepted him 
as his pupil. In a word per¬ 
sistence is the art of sticking to 
it unconquerable in will like 
Ulysses— 

To strive, to seek, lofindand 
not to yield. 

The Magic of Persistence 

History is full of the shin¬ 
ing examples of people who won 
laurels in various fields through 
the magic of persistence. Henry 
Ford, who started at scratch 
built a titanic industrial empire 
with little else in the way of 
beginning but persistence. 
Edison with less than three 
mouths of schooling, became 
the world’s top-notch inventor 
converting persistence into the 
talking machine, the moving 
machine and the incandescent 
light to say nothing of half a 
hundred other useful inventions. 
There was no quality save per¬ 
sistence in either of them, that 
even remotely suggested the 
major source of their stupen¬ 
dous achievements. The sec¬ 


ret of Edison’s genius was per¬ 
sistence. In a newspaper inter¬ 
view he said. “Cienius is one per 
cent inspiration and ninety- 
nine per cent perspiration”. 
Mieh.Lt-i 1'jrndu.. "s ck nentary 
education was almost nil. He 
began to work as an errand boy 
to a book-seller. His great 
achievements in science stemmed 
from persistence combined with 
courage. 

Defeatists 

The world swarms with peo¬ 
ple with unrealized amonions, 
and early promise that ran to 
seed. Why? Not for want of 
natural talent, training and pro¬ 
per qualifications but for giving 
in too easily. You have got to 
be tough-minded. Sooner or 
later you are bound to face 
upto difficulties, obstacles and 
frustrations which can easily 
get you down and break you. 
The people, who count, the 
people wlio “arrive” say, “I’m 
going to get there and nothing 
will slop me”. They are not 
defeatists. They exhibit dog¬ 
ged persistence and they mean 
it. Many of us give in when 
the going is hard. Thai is the 
beset i mg sin. What is to be 
done? 

The most valuable asset in 
standing upto things is the mood 
and mind of expectancy—that 
the siluation is not hopeless and 
that you can, and you will, win 
through whatever the odds. 

Nevei expect defeat. You 
were not made for defeat. Re¬ 
member i hi. i in the battlefield 
of life there is no substitute for 
victory. Don’t mean, “What’s 
the use ?” Even from set-backs 



w® can derive Important per¬ 
sonality gains. As W.M. Man- 
ton puts it, “Defeat strips away 
false values and makes you 
realize what you really want.** 
It stops you from chasing butter¬ 
flies and puts you to work dig¬ 
ging gold. Be confident that 
you can have what you want 
from 1 i fe provided you have got 
persistence that pushes asides 
barriers. You can indeed move 
on top with peisistence and 
reach the topmost rung of 
Fortune's ladder. 

Never at the end of the rope 

A sorely discouraged man 
said to his best chum—“ ’Tis no 
use, I’ve come to the end of my 
rope”. 

“Well”, replied the friend, 
“you can tie a knot in the rope 
and hang on”. That was a 
sound piece of advice. As 
long as a man is alive and well, 
nothing is final if he can hold 
tight and pull some of his rope 
back, or, he can have another 
rope and have another chance. 

A man may have the delu¬ 
sion that he is at the end of his 
tether. But the bald fact is 
that he has come to a place 
where he must make a strenuous 
mighty effort. What he needs 
is a restart, tha r s all. 

A tough-minded m a n— 
major-general Goethals—dug 
the Panama Canal. One day, 
when the job was half done, a 
giant landslide wrecked the 
canal. It ruined the work of 
many months. His principal 
assistant asked him in a voice of 
despair: “What will we do 
now?” 

Goethals lit a cigarette, tos¬ 
sed the match away and replied: 
“Hell I dig i t out again". 

So when a person has had a 
disaster in the pursuit of his 
goals, he should not think that 
he is a gpner. All that he has 
had is set-hack. He must go 
to work and “dig out again”. 

so 


Apply the * As If* Priadpls 

, William James who formu¬ 
lated the famous “As if” princi¬ 
ple said, “If you want a quality, 
act as if you already had it”. 
Try the “As if” principle to be 
persistent in your effort to 
realise the top of your ambition, 
come wind, come weather. Dr 
Norman Vincent Peale says “It 
is a proven law of human nature 
that as you imagine yourself to 
be and as you act on that 
assumption that you are your¬ 
self being, you will in time 
strongly tend to become, pro¬ 
vided you persevere in the pro¬ 
cess”. Emerson stated it thus: 
“A man is a method, a progres¬ 
sive arrangement, a selecting 
principle, gathering his like unto 
him wherever he goes”. So 
act as you want to be and you 
will be as you act. 

Have a success complex; 
act success, think of success, 
dream of success, believe in it 
and it will come to you as 
leaves come to a tree. When 
the going is rough and you are 
up agains ! i\ say: “1 don’t 
believe in defeat. Something 
worthwhile will come out of it, 
and I’ll see that it does”. This is 
called the winning streak or the 
winning feeling. As a psy¬ 
chologist hasit, “When you have 
got that, it lifts the heart, un¬ 
leashes fresh energy, and gives 
grit and power to keep on.” 
Dr Maltz points out that whole 
bodily mechanism—muscle, 
nerve, reflexes—is geared to 
whatever goal fills your mind 
and works to that end. 

Refuse point-blank any 
failure as final. Accept it as a 
challenge. Henry Fold used to 
say, “Failure is only the oppor¬ 
tunity to begin again, moie 
intelligently”. 

Think ol an obstacle race. 
The obstacles are not there to 
spoil the race but to put the 
runner on his mettle, that is, to 
incite and encourage him to 
do his best and possibly break a 
record. 


That’s life—an obstacle face 
—and if you see it like that. It 
puts courage into you when you 
reel beaten and down-hearted. 
Instead of discouraging you, 
obstacles rouse you, exhilarate 
you and stretch you fully. As 
J.N. Alexander has it, “Facing 
up to your problem or diffi¬ 
culty as a challenge and in the 
spirit of a new venture will 
stretch you up to the limit. It 
will reveal powers and abilities 
to say nothing of grit and deter¬ 
mination, which you never knew 
were there”. 

How to develop persistence 

Persistence is not an inborn 
trait of personality. It is a 
habit. As Dr Fink puts it 
habits are conditioned reflexes: 
“Everything that you want to 
do is habitual”. Habit is a 
word which means how you 
work. It is the fly-wheel of 
personality. To form the habit 
of persistence the following four 
steps are recommended: 

1. A definite purpose, ob¬ 
ject or goal backed by a burn¬ 
ing desiic for its fulfilment. 

2. A definite plan, expres¬ 
sed in terms of continuous ac¬ 
tion. In other words a firm 
time-bound action programme. 

3. A tough mind dead-set' 
against all discouraging influen¬ 
ces including negative sugges¬ 
tions of relatives, friends and 
acquaintances. 

4. A friendly alliance with 
one or more persons who will 
encourage one to follow through 
with both plan and goal. 

These steps will make suc¬ 
cess a certainty. They will trans¬ 
late dreams into four-square 
realities. They will lead also 
to conquest of fear, discourage¬ 
ment, cynicism, and apathy. 
They are in a word your pass¬ 
port to achievement. They will 
make the rocket of any realistic 
ambition blast off. They add 
up to a practical blue-print. It 
works, if you work. Carry it 
through. 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

t 

Paragraph-Writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the higher- 
grade examinations. Thoughts of certain well-known quotations are required to 
be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given hereuruter. 

Peace with a cudgel in hand convert is to appeal to his while and then brings[us back to 
rar * stomach. Christ used to feed this world so that it should be 


Much of what goes on in 
international circles today is 
sheer double task. Diplomats 
wearing sober and sombre looks 
cry themselves hoarse on themes 
like Peace and Disarmament but 
at the same time advise their 
government at home not to re¬ 
lax efforts to strengthen them¬ 
selves militarily. The result is 
that the stock-pile of atom- 
bombs is being built-up un¬ 
remittingly and assiduously. 
When asked what this huge 
stock is meant for pat comes the 
reply that it is a defence against 
the wicked intentions of the 
enemy. Every big country is 
using this stock argument and 
the enemy is nowhere within 
sight. The mad race goes on 
unabated. It has been estimat¬ 
ed that the atomic pile has grown 
so big that it can destroy the 
earth ten times over. With all 
these engines of destruction in 
the armoury it is sheer hypocrisy 
to talk of peace or of peaceful 
intentions. It is only small 
nations _ which have genuine 
interest in world peace. In this 
climate of fear they have to 
allocate a big chunk of their 
national budget for defence. 
Naturally constructive and deve¬ 
lopmental activity is retarded. 
Well might they say to these 
custodians of peace “Hypocrisy, 
thy name is diplomacy”. 

A hungry stomach has no ears. 

Missionaries of proselytizing 
religions have candidly record¬ 
ed in their memoirs that the 
easiest and surest way to win a 
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those who followed him even 
though he felt at times that quite 
a few of them followed him for 
their loaves and fishes. When a 
Chinese was asked what he 
would like, roses or cabbages, 
he replied 'roses after cabbages’. 
Roses are beautiful, music is 
melodious, art is delightful, a 
sermon is inspiring matter but 
each one of them has its place. 
The belly must be fed first. 
Countries have come into the 
Amei ican fold not so much be¬ 
cause of the superiority of demo¬ 
cracy over their own form of 
government, though that supe¬ 
riority is undeniable, but be¬ 
cause of the free flow of dollars 
and foodgrains. The ears may 
be deaf but the stomach listens. 

Poetry is an escape from Life. 

The old concept of poetry, 
particularly Urdu poetry was 
that it was intended to serve as a 
truce from cares. The poet’s 
function was to make the reader 
oblivious of his surroundings 
and transport him into a world 
of beauty, charm, love and joy. 
As has been well put, the poetiy 
was no better than a purveyor of 
drugs. Like the Magic Carpet 
in Arabian Nights poetry took 
the reader to a never-nevei land 
on the wings of imagination. 
The world of reality was too full 
of suffering and woe. 

Real poetry has a higher end 
in view. It instils fortitude and 
courage. Even if it takes us to 
another world, an El Dorado 
where there is no sorrow, no 
suffering it does so onlv for a 


rebuilt to a new vision nearer 
the hearts’ desire. Poetiy is not 
an escape from life; rather it is 
an escape into life. It is like 
diving into the sea and coming 
out refreshed and reinvograted. 

Science is the Messiah of 
Today. 

The Jewish scriptures pro¬ 
phesied the coming of a Messiah 
who will heal the sick and the 
wounded, banish all poverty 
and suffering and make of this 
earth a heavenly place. In 
other words the kingdom of 
Heaven will be established on 
the earth. Whal Messiah was 
believed to achieve or perform 
science has virtually achieved. 
It has opened up new avenues, 
new vistas, new paths of progress 
for humanity. It has increased 
the food output ten-fold, twenty¬ 
fold. With this miraculous 
production there is enough food 
to go round. No one should go 
about hungry particularly when 
even synthetic foods are avail¬ 
able. Not even naked or diseas¬ 
ed. Diseases regarded as in¬ 
curable, described as the wrath 
of God have been eradicated. 
Science is the parent of new 
miracles. Atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes is round the 
corner. Calculating that the 
existing fuel resources of the 
earth, whether coal or petrol, 
cannot last beyond a century 
science has already devised an 
alternative. What a great 
benefactor mankind has found 
in science. '* 
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Gandhian Tho ught 


Gandhiji’s Harijans 

*7 would rather he tom to pieces than disown my 

brothers of the suppressed classes . I do not want 

to be re-born, but if I have to be re-bom, I should be *un¬ 
touchable ’ so that 1 may share their sorrows, sufferings and 
the affronts levelled at them in order that I may endeavour 
to free them from their miserable condition." 

—Mahatma Gandhi 



Apostle of Harijans 

Gandhiji’s campaign in 
favour of his Harijans is “one 
of the most appealing phases of 
his apostleship”. He took his 
keenest efforts for their regene¬ 
ration. As Romain Rolland 
puts it, “His passionate appeals 
for the pariahs, his cries of sor¬ 
row and indignation at the 
monstrous social inequity which 
oppressed, would alone im¬ 
mortalize his name.” 

Gandhiji believes in the 
equality of men. All men are 
born equal and should be treated 
alike. His sympathy for Hari¬ 
jans knew no bounds. Accord¬ 
ing to him the caste system 
which with different classes 
of equal rank, bears no relation 
whatsoever to the attitude of 
Hindus to the “untouchables” 
or Harijans. He regards “un- 
touchaiblity” as a blot on 
Hinduism which must be extir¬ 
pated, lock, stock and barrel. 

A Great Sin 

He regard-, ‘uiio..Usability’ 
a great sin. “i regard”, he says, 
“untouchability -is the greatest 

blot on Hinduism.The fact 

that we addressed God as ‘the 
purifier of the polluted’ shows 
that it is a sin to regard any one 
bom in Ifinduism as polluted— 
that is Satanic to do so I have 
hence never tired of repeating 
that it & a great sin.’* 


Essential to progress 

Gandhiji believes that social 
or national progress is an im¬ 
possibility unless we eradicate 
untouchability. He observes 
that, “this miserable wretched, 
enslaving spirit of ‘untouch¬ 
ableness’ must have come to us 
when wc were at the lowest ebb. 
This evil has stuck to us and 
still remains with us. It is, to 
my mind, a curse that has come 
to us; and as long as that curse 
remains, so 'him- I think we arc 
bound to considr- that every 
affliction in in is vie icd land is a 
proper punishment for the in¬ 
delible crime that we are com¬ 
mitting. That any person 
should be considered untouch- 
ablebccauseof his calling passes 
every comprehension; and you 
the students would, who receive 
all this modern education, if you 
become a party to this crime, it 
werebetter that you received no 
education whatsoever.” 

He expresses the opinion 
that if we purge ourselves of the 
idea of untouchability we shall 
be able *n solve mur.v unsolved 
problems of our society. It 
wouM ensure social solidarity, 
economic prosperity and national 
unity. He says, “Surely when 
Hindus, by a deliberate and con¬ 
scious effort, not by way of 
policy but for self-purification, 
remove the taint of ’untouch¬ 
ability’ that act will give the 
nation a new strength bora of 


the consciousness of having 
done the right thing, and will 
therefore, contribute to the 

attainment of Swaraj. 

Hinduism must be poor stuff 
if it is required to be protected 
by an artificial wall of this kind”. 

As a result of Gandhiji’s 
campaigns against untouchabi¬ 
lity the attitude of Hindus to¬ 
wards it has been modified 
hut not fundamentally changed. 
Untouchability has not vanished. 
It is no longer necessary for an 
untouchable in Kerala to stand 
64 feet from a Nambudiri Brah¬ 
min, as it was over forty years 
ago. Only occasionally we 
hear of villages where untouch¬ 
ables are forbidden to use the 
communal well or otherwise 
oppressed. But as Gcoi ge Wood¬ 
cock has pointed in subtler ways 
the barriers remain. There are 
very few inter-marriages between 
caste Hindus and untouchables, 
and an untouchable who rises 
by dint of education to a high 
government post will often find 
that while he is accepted at work 
with i 1 1 \nd official politeness, 
tlu Uuiuec of his colleagues are 
closed to him and he lives in 
social isolation. 

The task of ridding Hinduism 
of untouchability completely is 
yet unfinished and the responsi¬ 
bility for finishing it falls on the 
shoulders of Gandhi’s dis¬ 
ciples. 


The Qompetttion Master 





1. Which is the odd man 
out? 

(a) Quite an excellent zoo 
can be seen at Keswick. 
Jaguars, vixen, hyenas 
and mice from Peru are 
there. 

(b) The lazy people like 
resting quite often, but 
excessively wakeful men 
just don’t. 

(c) The quick brown u>x 
jumped over the lazy 
dog. 

2. Find words which satisfy] 
EACH definition: 

(a) BADGER’S BURROW 
—GROUP OF GAMES 

{b) CHARACTER—MIS¬ 
SIVE 

(e) WORKERS—STICK 

(d) GAS-JET—ROAD 

3. Find the words for 
which definitions are given. Each 
word must contain the word: 
WAN. 

(a) Decrease (b) Require (c) 
Irresponsible (d) Bird (e) Daisy 

4. Which is the odd word 
out? 

(u) DICE (b) COUNTER (c) 
CHESS-MAN (d) DOMINO (e) 
DRAUGHTSMAN 

5. What should take place 
of I, II and iif > 
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6. Which of these fractions 
is out of place? 

S 4 6 7 3 
25 64 216 343 27 

7. There is a fallacy in this 
story. 

Read it through carefully 
and see if you spot what is 
wrong with it. 

An engaged couple went to 
the clergyman and told 
him they wanted to get 
married as soon as possi¬ 
ble. The clergyman ex¬ 
plained that the banns 
would have to be publish¬ 
ed on three successive 
Sundays, after which the 
marriage could take place. 
‘That will suit us very well 
indeed’, they said. *We 
would like you to marry 
us on the Saturday fol¬ 
lowing the final reading of 
the banns.* 

The clergyman consulted his 

book. 


‘I’m afraid that will be im¬ 
possible’, he said. ‘It so 
happens that I have an 
unusually busy day al¬ 
ready on that Saturday. I 
have four weddings, two 
christenings and a fune¬ 
ral, and it’s impossible to 
get anything else in. 1 
could marry you a week 
later on the following 
Saturday.* 

The couple had no^ choice 
bu tto agree. 

8. Which figure does nbt 
belong? 



9. The three words defined 
in each group are composed of 
the same four letters. Find 
one, then twist the letters round 
to find the other two. 

I. (a) To challenge (b) Be¬ 
loved (e) To pursue • 

II. (a) Crippled (h^Qne of 
the sexes (c) A repast 
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10. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

ms 2 

4 2 0 

9 6? 

11. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



ber. 

12 (336) 14 
15 ( ) 16 

13. What is the missing 
number? 



14. A boy travels 3 km. 
turns right and travels 2 km. 
turns right again and travels 6 
km. How far is he from the 
starting point? 

15. Fill in the blanks:— 
(<) Leg is to body as wheel 

is to— 

(/i) White is to black as 
good is to— 

(WO Knowledge is to power 
as food is to— 

16. The following couples 
have got mixed up. Find the 
right consorts. 

(0 Hctr (0 Krishna 

(it) Radha (<7) Punnu 
(/W) Cleopatra (Wi) Romeo 
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(tv) Sassi (iv) Ranjha 

(v) Juliet (v) Antony 

17. Decide which rows add 
up to the three largest sums: 

A. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

B. 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

C. 1 1 2 3 4 5 8 

D. 2375686 

E. 7665432 

F. 1 1 1 7 7 7 1 

G. 2834568 

H. 2 1 1 3 4 5 8 

18. You are standing on 
the river bank at point ‘X’ and 
notice that on your right, (on 
the river bank) is a tree 40 m. 
away. On the opposite bank, 
immediately in fronl of you is 
another tree. From where you 
are standing therefore, your line 
of sight from one tree to the 
other forms a perfect right angle. 
How would you set about find- 
ingthe width of the river? (Sec 
diagram below.) 


X-- 40 m-6 

19. What figure should be 
the next after the three below? 

20. Check i n each sentence, 
the word which you believe is 
grammatically preferable. 

(a) Neither your aunt nor 
your uncle (has, have) left you 
any money. 

( h ) Either Eden or Evan (is, 
are) sure to phone you to¬ 
morrow. 

21. What do you under¬ 
stand by the term '‘wielding a 
willow”? (In sports) 

Answers & Explanations 

1. (c). ( (a) and ( b) each con- 
contain ALL the letters of 
the alphabet, (c) does not. 


In one of our earlier issues 
we had used the sentence, 
“The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog', 
which did contain all the 
letters of alphabet, but this 
time JUMPS have become 
JUMPED.) 

2. (a) SET (6) LETTER (c) 
STAFF M) BYPASS 

3. (a) Wane (6) Want (c) 
Wanton (d) Swan (e) Gowan 

4. (a). (DICE, which is plural. 
All the other words are 
singular.) 

5. i'—5 ii=16 iii=P. (The 
second row across shows 
the order in the alphabet 
of the letters in the first 
row. 

In the third row the num¬ 
bers in the second row are 
squared. In the bottom 
row letters arc substituted 
for the order in the alpha¬ 
bet shown in the third row.) 

6. -/y. (In this the upper 
figure is the square root of 
the lower figure./ In all 
the other fractions it is the 
cube root.) 

7. The clergyman would hard¬ 
ly know a month ahead 
that he bad a funeral ser¬ 
vice to carry out. 

8. E. (The figure is turned 
45 degrees clockwise each 
time—the pointer in the 
circle indicates this, and 
the thick side is advanced 
one side on each move. E 
is wrong, therefore. Al¬ 
though the figure has turn¬ 
ed 45 degrees clockwise 
the thick side has not been 
advanced at all. It should 
appear as follows: 


a 

9. I. (a) Dare (b) dear (c) 
read 

(Contd. oh page 47) 
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Specially for N.D.A./Banking/Clerical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. There are two mis¬ 
takes ia each of the following ten 
se nt e nce s. These mistakes occur 
in the italicized portions. Spot 
them out and indicate them by 
their number. 

(a) I am 1 working hardly* for 
my examination lest I should* 
get low marks. 

(b) I pointed out at 1 him 
very clearly that his behaviour' 1 
fe* unsatisfactory. 

(c) The patient cried with 1 
pain and* the doctor persisted 
witf? his treatment. 

(d) The problem we had on 1 
us was discussed in* length but 
no solution was forthcoming a . 

(e) The boss burst into the' 
rage while* he saw me dozing*. 

(/) Statistics tell * that single 
life had * been preferred than* 
marriage. 

(g) It had 1 been raining 
from* Monday and every lane 
was flooded by * water. 

(A) The lorry dashed with 1 
a tree for * negligence of the 
driver and smashed?. 

(i) The listeners 1 waited on * 
the lecturer but he did not turn 

up*. 

O') This foundation-storrj 
was lain 1 by the President while * 
he was touring • the country. 

Q. D. Read the following 
passage and then choose the ap¬ 
propriate alternative to the ques¬ 
tions given at the end, giving only 
the number of the alternative. 

1978 


While ready to accept the 
proferred helping hands of 
friends consistent with our 
national iu!crests India was 
firmly committed to a policy of 
self-reliance. Fortunately, it 
was in a good position to at¬ 
tempt with comfortable reserves 
of foodgrains ant; foreign ex¬ 
change and ci live per cent 
growth rate over the past year. 
But the Government was acutely 
aware that 30 years of develop¬ 
ment which had made India the 
10th or 1! th industrial nation in 
the world with the ‘hrrd largest 
scientific and technical man¬ 
power had not succeeded in 
making the fruits of economic 
planning percolate to the rural 
masses. India’s new develop¬ 
ment strategy was therefore 
tuned to reversing the continu 
ing exodus to the cities and to 
restoring to the villages the 
primacy that was their due 
(Aforarji Drsai). 

1. According to the writer 
India’s policy was to: 

(a) go on accepting foreign 
assistance 

( b ) decline foreign assis¬ 
tance 

(c) achieve self-reliance 

2. five per cent growth 
rate means: 

(a) growth of population 

(b) annual increase in pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains 

(c) Industrial growth 

3. During the last 30 years 
India has become the 3rd coun¬ 


try in the world in: 

(a) population 

(b) industrial production 

(c) scientific and technical 
man-power 

4. The writer appears to be: 

(a) fully satisfied with the 
country’s achievements 

(b) thoroughly dissatisfied 

( c) partially satisfied 

5. The writer's dissatisfac¬ 
tion arises from the fact that: 

(а) the rate of growth Is 
too low 

(б) other countries an 
developing faster 

(c) our rural masses have 
not gained from this 
progress 

Q. III. Point ont the appro¬ 
priate synonym to the word or ex¬ 
pression given in italics in each 
one of the ten sentences. Indi¬ 
cate the same by Its number. 

1. The painter made a 
picture of the mendicant with 
brush and pigments. 

(a) sketch 

Jd>) portrait 

(c) photograph 

2. The dead body of an 
animal was found near the rail¬ 
way track. 

(a) corpse 

Ifi) carcass 

(c) trunk 

3. The fingineeo has left 
his country to settle iriya foreign 
land. 
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(a) migrated 

(b) emigrated 

(c) immigrated 

4. The correspondent, in¬ 
spite of best efforts, could not 
secure much information about 
the train robbery. 

(a) get 

(b) elicit 
(e) illicit 

5. The cotton market is 
rising and falling. 

(a) curving 

(b) undulating 

(c) fluctuating 

6. The dramas of Shakes¬ 
peare are beyond all praise. 

(a) praiseworthy 
(i b ) superb 

(c) insuperable 

7. The colour of his face 
Indicated that he did not belong 
to our country. 

(a) pigment 

(b) hue 

(e) complexion 

8. There have been dis¬ 
putes between the two countiies 
over the line that separates them. 

(a) edge 

(b) demarcation 
(e) bordei 

7. Gold has suddenly be¬ 
come much cheaper. 

(а) plunged 

(б) cheapened 
Jcc) nose-dived 

10. The custom of one wo¬ 
man having several husbands at 
a time exists in some hilly! areas, 

(a) polygamy 
<b) polyandry 

(c) multigamy 

Q. IV. Fill in the blanks 
with words taken from the list 
given at the end of the passage. 

Onc e - - m en were — -a 

river in a boat. One of them, a 

scholar, was making a great- 

of his-—-. He asked a fellow 

"Do .you know Mathe¬ 
matics 7”.' 

"Not revered Sir”. 

M . 


He again asked “Do yon 
know philosophy?” 

“No, revered Sir”. 

The scholar was talking thus 
in that—way when a great 
storm—and the boat was 
about to—. The passenger 
then said to the scholar: 

“Revered Sir, can you-” ? 

“No”, replied the scholar. 
Then, revered Sir, you are 

List of words 

arose, crossing, display, 
doomed, learning, passenger, 
several, sink, swim, vain. 

Q. V. Ten truncated phra¬ 
ses (with a part left out) are given 
below. Complete them with the 
words given at the end and then 
use the phrases in expressive 
sentences. 

(a) Flesh and— 

(b) Heart and— 

(c) Bread and- 

(d) Heaven and- 

(r) Thick and- 

</) Black and- 
(g) Bagand- 

(A) Kith and- 

(/) Right and— 

(j ) Life and- 

thin, soul, left, butter, kin, 
death, blood, earth, white, bag¬ 
gage. 

Q. VI. Complete the fol¬ 
lowing proverbial sayings with 
the appropriate alternative chosen 
ont of the three. 

1. Those who live in glass 
houses should 

(a) not burn coal 
(A) use only electricity 

(c) not throw stones at 
others 

2. A burnt child 

(a) will shriek and cry 
(ft) should be immediately 
rushed to the hospital 
(c) dreads the fire 

3. An honest man 
(a) is always trusted 

(A) always comes to harm 


(c) Is the noblest work of 
God 

4. A friend in need 
(a) is a real friend 
(A) is a friend indeed 
(c) will always ask for a 

loan 

5. Half a loan is better 
(a) than a bag of gold 
(A) than none 
(c) than a bunch ol roses 

6. An idle brain is 

(a) the root of all wicked¬ 
ness 

(b) a devil's workshop 

(c) sure to devise mischief 

7. Rome was not built 
(a) by Roman labourers 
(A) In a day 

(c) to serve as a capital 

8. Trust in God and 

(a) He will come to your 
help 

(b) be confident of success 

(c) do the right 

9. If health is lost 
(a) nothing is lost 
(A) something is lost 
(c) everything is lost 

10. Little drops of water 
(a) make a mighty ocean 
(A) look so beautiful 
(c) are tears shed by nature 

Answers 

(Question I) 

(a) (1) have been (2) hard 
(A) (1) to (3) was 

(c) (2) but (3) in 

(d) (1) with (2) at 

(e) (l)a (2)when 
(/) (2) has (3) to 

(g) (2) since (3) with 
(A) (1) against (3) was smashed 
(/ ) (1) audience (2) for 
(j) (I) laid (2) when 
(Question II) 

1 . (c) 2 . (c) 

3. (c) 4. (c) 

5. (c) 

(Question III) 

I- (b) 2. (b) 

(Quad, on page 47) 
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Baaklng/Clvil and Deface Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on objective-type 
tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choice 
oat of the choices given below 
each question. More than one 
choice can he correct. 

1. The second Press Com¬ 
mission has been appointed to 
look into: 

(a) the adequacy of the 
present constitutional 
provisions and laws with 
regard to the freedom of 
speech and expression. 

( b ) the desirability of re- 
imposition of limited 
censorship on press. 

(c) the means of safeguard¬ 
ing the freedom and 
independence of the 
press. 

(d) the measures necessary 
to inculcate in the press 
a sense of social res¬ 
ponsibility and public 
accountability. 

2. The strategy of the Mini¬ 
mum Needs Programme 
will be: 

(a) to improve the lot of 
Harijaas only. 

(b) to reduce substantially 
the percentage of people 
living below the poverty 
line. 

(c) to educate the illiterate 
adult population as the 
chief aim. 


3. Point out the item which 
is not included among the export 
awards presented recently: 

(a) leather goods 

(b) furniture 

(c) diamonds 

(d) typewriters 

4. The Giri Hydcl Project 
is in: 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 

(b) Himachal Pradesh 

(c) Andhra Pradesh 

5. The Sarkaria Commis¬ 
sion was appointed to probe 
charges of corruption against 
the former Chief Minister of: 

(a) Haryana 

(b) Karnataka 

(c) Tamil Nadu 

6. The World Football Cup 
1978 has been won by: 

(a) Brazil 

(b) Italy 

(c) Holland 

(</) Argentina 

7. Which country has been 
excluded from the 8th Asian 
Games to be held at Bangkok 
in December this year: 

(o) South Africa 

(b) Vietnam 

(c) Israel 

8. Uber Cup is associated 
with: 

(a) Women's Table Tennis 

(b) Women's tennis 


(c) Women's Badminton 

9. Santosh Trophy is asso¬ 
ciated with: 

(a) Football 

(b) Cricket 

(c) Lawn Tennis 

(d) Hockey 

10. The most populous State 
of India is: 

(a) Madhya Pradesh 

(b) West Bengal 

(c) Uttar Pradesh 
\d) Maharashtra 

11. The largcsl nationalized 
Bank of India is: 

(a) Reserve Bank of India 

(b) State Bank of India 

(c) Central Bank of India 

(d) Bank of India 

12. Dr Jonas Salk was 
awarded the Nehru Peace Prize 
for his discovery of: 

(a) Penicillin 

(b) Small Pox Vaccine 

(c) Anti-polio Vaccine 

13. The Headquarters of the 
U.N.O. is situated in: 

(a) New York 

(b) Geneva 

(c) Washington 

(d) London 

14. The Stale having the 

highest per capita income in 
India is: * 

(a) Maharashtra 

(b) Haryana 



(c) West Bengal 

(d) Punjab 

15. Diego Garcia is: 

(a) the name of a British 
Island in the Indian 
Ocean 

(A) a tragic character in 
one of the Greek tra¬ 
gedies 

(c) a famous actress from 
Korea 

(d) a fresh water lake in 
Central Africa 

' 16. Mother Theresa is asso¬ 
ciated with: 

(a) literature 

(b) social service 

(c) politics 

(d) painting 

17. The first Indian to win 
Nobel Prize was: 

(а) C.V. Raman 

(б) Rabindra Nath Tagore 
(c) Hargovind Khurana 

18. Baghdad is the capital 
off 

(a) Burma 

(b) Thailand 

(c) Iran 

(d) Iraq 

19. ' Man first landed on the 
Moon in the year: 

(a) 1967 

• (6) 1968 

(c) 1969 

20. The first person to float 
In space was: 

v (a) Alexei Leonov 

(b) Edward White 

(c) Yuri Gagarin 

(d) Neil Armstrong 

21. “Safety Match" was in¬ 
vented by: 

(a) Humphrey Davy 

(b) Thomas Edison 
v (c) J.E. Lundstrom 

22. The instrument used for 
measuring depth of the ocean 
is called: 

(a) Dip Circle 
(/^Periscope 
jr-) Manometer 
i{d, I Fathometer 
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23. The instrument used for 
measuring curvature of surface 
is called: 

'(a) spherometer 

(b) sphygmomanometer 

(c) sphygmoscope 

24. What is required to 
build new tissues for growth of 
a human body? 

(a) carbohydrates 

(b) protein 

(c) fat 

25. Oranges and lemon pro¬ 
vide: 

(a) Vitamin B 

(b) Vitamin C 

(c) Vitamin D 

26. Sunlight provides: 

(a) Vitamin A 

(b) Vitamin B 

(c) Vitamin D 

27. “Little Corporal” is the 
alternative name ascribed to: 

(a) Duke of Wellington 
a (b) Napoleon Bonaparte 
(c) Adolf Hitler 

28. Who is known as “Man 
of Blood and Iron" ? 

(a) Adolf Hitler 
•(b) Bismarck 

(c) Sardar Patel 

(d) Winston Churchill 

29. The unit of currency 
used in Angola is: 

• (a) Kwanza 
0 b ) Kyal 
(c) Krone 

30. Which country is known 
as the “Land of Morning Calm” ? 

(a) Norway 

(b) Sweden 

(c) Switzerland 
'(d) Korea 

31. The largest living bird in 
the world is: 

(a) Emu 

(b) Albatross 
-(e) Ostrich 

32. Which month is named 
after the Roman God of War? 

-(a) March 

(b) September 

(c) December 


33. Hottentots is a race Ini 
fa) Australia 

(b) Saudi Arabia 

(c) South-West Africa 

34. Zulus tribe is associated 
with: 

(a) New Zealand 

(b) South Africa 

(c) Argentina 

35. Which country is asso¬ 
ciated with Magyars? 

(a) Hungary 

(b) Belgium 

(c) Denmark 

36. The 1980 World Olym¬ 
pic Games will be held in: 

(a) Rome 

(b) Moscow 

(c) Buenos Aires 

37. The next World Cup 
Hockey Tournament is to be 
held in 1982 in: 

(a) Bangalore 
‘ (6) Bombay 
(c) Madras 

Fill up the blanks 

38. Ali Soilih, who was shot 
dead on May 29 last was a for¬ 
mer President of——. 

• 39. Gen.—has been ap¬ 
pointed as India's Chief of the 
Army Staff. 

1 40. —were the runners- 
up in the World Football Cup 

1978 held at-. 

41. Beighton Cup is asso¬ 
ciated with—, —retained 
the Beighton Cup recently. 

Answer the following ques¬ 
tions in the space provided. 

1 42. Which part of Africa 
has recently gained importance 
as a source of uranium? 

^ 43. Who is chairman of the 
second Press Commission? 

1 44. Who is the author of 
“The Judgement”? 

45. Who is the author of 
“I am not an Island"? 

(Contd. on page 46) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


1. Which one of the fol¬ 
lowing is neither an element nor 
a compound? 

(а) Gold 

(б) Water 

• (c) Air 

id) Glucose 

2. The disintegration of 
radium atoms into lead is an 
example of a change which is 

(a) chemical 

(b) catalytic 

(c) nuclear 

(d) physical 

3. Asbestos is magnesium 

(a) carbonate 

(b) hydroxide 

• (c) silicate 
(d) sulphate 

4. Magnesium is used in 
flares and fireworks because it 
burns with a brilliant 

(a) white light 

(b) yellow light 

(c) red light 
{d) green light 

3. The hardest form of 
carbon is 

(a) coke 

(b) graphite 

(c) diamond 

(a) charcoal 

6. Compared to the object, 
real images formed by a lens are 
always 

(a) larger 

(b) smaller 
'(c) inverted 

(d) erect 

7. Refractive index of glass 
is least for 

( а) violet light 

(б) indigo 

(c) green light 
, id) red light 

8. When four hydrogen 


nuclei combine to form a hell um 
nucleus 

(a) energy is absorbed 

( b ) energy is released 

(c) energy is neither re¬ 
leased nor absorbed. 

9. ‘Hertz’is a unit of 

(а) wavelength 

(б) frequency 

(c) velocity 

(d) inductance 

10. Which ray has the short¬ 
est wavelength 

(a) Gamma-ray 

(b) X-ray 

(c) a-ray 
id) ft-rny 

11. Proteins are made of 

(a) Sugars 

(b) Amino acids 

(c) Fatty acids 

(d) Nucleic acids 

12. Who has applied cell 
theory to plant? 

(a) Schwann 

(b) Swanson 

(c) Schleiden 

(d) Jensen 

13. Insectivorous plants 
grow in the soil which is defi¬ 
cient in 

(a) Water 

(b) Magnesium 

(c) Calcium 
id) Nitrates 

14. The American geneticist 
who discovered the effects of 
X-rays on mutation rates in 
Drosophila was 

(a) Beadle 
(i b ) Bridge 
(c) Morgan 
Id) Muller 

15. The small structures 
growing on the roots of a 


legume are called 

(a) lenliccls 

(b) nodules 

(c) bulbs 

(d) tubers 

16. Athlete’s foot is caused 
by a 

(a) virus 

(b) fungus 

(c) worm 

id) vitamin deficiency 

17. Antibodies that dissolve 
bacteria are called 

(a) white corpuscles 

(b) lysins 

(c) antitoxins 
id) agglutinins 

18. The best source of vita¬ 
mins for high school pupils is 

(a) cod-liver oil 

(b) a properly varied diet 

(c) vitamin injections 
id) vitamin pills 

19. A blood vessel that car¬ 
ries deoxygenated blood is the 

(a) aorta 

(b) pulmonary artery 

(c) hepatic artery 
id) pulmoruuy.vein 

20. The idea that hospitals 
should be very clean was sug¬ 
gested by 

(а) Hooke 

(б) Lister 
(c) Mendel 

{d) Leeuwenhoek 

21. Marine chronometers 
are used in determining 

(a) salinity 

(b) longitude 

(c) standard lime belts 
{d) the depth of the sea 

22. Which planet 1 , is never 

visible from the earth 'U mid¬ 
night? ■ \ 
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(a) Uranus 

(b) Neptune 

(c) Pluto 

(d) Venus 

23. A line connecting places 
of equal pressure is called an 

(a) isogonic line 

(b) isopleth 

(c) isotherm 

(d) isobar 

24. Heavy early morning 
dew is most likely to be the 
result of 

(а) clear skies and calm 
winds 

(б) clear skies and strong 
winds 

(c) cloudy skies and strong 
winds 

(d) cloudy skies and calm 
winds 

25. Cooling the air without 
changing the water vapour con¬ 
tent will 

(a) increase l h c relative 
humidity 

(b) increase the absolute 
humidity 

(c) decrease t h e relative 
humidity 

(d) decrease the absolute 
humidity 

Increases (I), Decreases (D), 

Remains the same (RS) 

26. On increasing external 
pressure, the melting point of 
wax 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

27. When a beam of light 
passes from air into water, its 
speed 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

28. As the acidity of a solu¬ 
tion increases, the pH value of 
the solution 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

29. Ad a metal rod increases 
in lenghroue to heating, its dia¬ 
meter 
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(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

30. As the velocity of a 
particle increases, its mass 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

Explain 

31. A hot drink burns more 
when you drink it from a stain¬ 
less steel cup than from a china 
cup. Why? 

32. Why is shiny aluminium 
foil sometimes used in the walls 
and ceilings of a building? Ex¬ 
plain its action. 

33. Why is a soap bubble 
floating through the air spheri¬ 
cal in shape? 

34. How would the weight 
of an object vary if it were trans¬ 
ported to the centre of the earth ? 

35. Why an echo cannot be 
heard in a room that is smaller 
than 55 feet in length. 

Matching Question 

36. Match the items in 
column A wi t h those i n column B. 

Column A 

1. Alum 

2. Gypsum 

3. Neon 

4. Cellulose 

5. Detergent 

6. Anaesthetic 

7. Helium 

8. Freon 

Column B 

(a) Soap substitute 

(6) Nitrous oxide 

(c) Rayon 

(d) Refrigerant 

(r) Water purification 

(/) Plaster of Paris 

(g) Electric signs 

(h) Inert element 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) Farsightedness may 
be corrected by use of a- *- l ens 

(b) A green object viewed in 
red light will appear——. 

(c) Concave lenses are used 
to correct—. 


(</) A piece of transparent 
red glass is—to violet light. 

(e) When white light passes 
through a triangular prism, the 
colour that is bent least is—. 

Test your knowledge 

38. There are two general 
classes of nerves. The _l_ nerves 
transmit informat ion from sense 
organs to the brain or spinal 
cord. These sense organs are 

the _ 2_, _1_ t 1 , 1 _ , 

and. . Responses to sti¬ 

muli from the sense organs are 
carried by the 3 nerves. The 
_ * is the largest part of the 
brain. It controls memory and 

receives stimuli from the_5 

and 6 . The 7 is a smal¬ 
ler part of the brain that con¬ 
trols co-ordination and 8 . 
The third part of the brain, 
located at the upper end of the 
spine, is the 9 . It controls 
the vital processes such as 10 


and 

? . 

Answers 

1 . 

(c) 

2. 

(c) 

3. 

(0 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(<0 

7. 

(d) 

8. 

(b) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

11. 

(b) 

12. 

(c) 

13. 

id) 

14. 

(d) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

(b) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

(b) 

19. 

(b) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

(b) 

22. 

(d) 

23. 

(d) 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

(a) 

26. 

(b) 

27. 

(b) 

28. 

(b) 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

(a) 


31. The heat from the 
liquid is conducted more rapid¬ 
ly through the metal than 
through the china cup. 

32. To act as an insulator. 
Shiny aluminium foil reflects 
radiant energy. This keeps the 
building cool in summer by 
reflecting outBide heat, and 
warm in the winter by reflecting 
inside heat. 

33. Surface tension causes 
a bubble to have the lea st 

(Contd. on page 47) 
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After having beaten the holder, 
Mohammad Ali, Spinks had 
refused to make his first title 
defence against Norton and had 
signed a contract for a rematch 
against Alt. 


ARCHERY 

National Championships: 
West Bengal made a clean sweep 
of the team and individual titles 
in the National Archery Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
New Delhi on June 11. 

The first three places in the 
team championship went to 
West Bengal, Delhi and 
Meghalaya in the men’s section, 
9ml West Bengal, Chandigarh 
and Punjab in the women's sec¬ 
tion. Sanat Mukherjec (men). 
Miss Krishna Das (women) and 
Prabi Das (boys), all from West 
Bengal, were adjudjgcd the best 
performers in their respective 
sections. 


ATHLETICS 

World Records: Kenya's 
Henry Rono set a new world 
record for 3,000 metres at Oslo 
(Norway) on June 29. He clock¬ 
ed 7 minutes 32 * 1 seconds, beat¬ 
ing the previous best of 7 minu¬ 
tes 35-2 seconds which stood in 
the name of Brenden Foster of 
Britain. 

Henry Rono also created a 
new world record in 10,000 
metres at Vienna on June 12, 
with a timing of 27 minutes 
22-47 seconds. A fellow Ken¬ 
yan Samson Kimombwa had set 
the previous record of 27 minu¬ 
tes 30-5 seconds. 


BADMINTON 

National Rankings: Prakash 
Padukone and Kanwal Thakur 
Singh have been ranked No. 1 
among men and women res¬ 
pectively by the Badminton As¬ 
sociation of India. The rank¬ 
ings are: 


A fen: Prakash Padukone 
(Karnataka) 1, Partho Ganguly 
(Madhya Pradesh) 2, Syed Modi 
(U.P.) 3, Iqbal Maindargi (Rail¬ 
ways) 4, P.S. Chengappa (Kar¬ 
nataka) 5. 

Women: Kanwal Thakur 
Singh (Punjab) 1, Ami Ghia 
(Railways) 2, Sujata Jain (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 3, Uma Murthy (Kar¬ 
nataka) 4. 

Boys: K o s b y Muthalaly 
(Kerala) 1, Vimal Kumar (Kar¬ 
nataka) 2. 


BASKETBALL 

Pre-Asian Championship: 
Rest of India triumphed in the 
Pre-Asian Basketball Cham¬ 
pionship which concluded at 
Chandigarh on June 25. This 
contest is held every two years 
for the selection of a national 
team for the Asian Youth Bas¬ 
ketball Championship, which, 
this year, will be held at Manila 
from October 1 to 15. 

Rest of India and Chandi¬ 
garh finished with six points each 
but, according to rules, the for¬ 
mer were declared winners, hav¬ 
ing beaten the hosts in a match 
on the opening day. Andhra 
Pradesh got the third place and 
were followed by Tamil Nadu 
and Maharashtra. 


BOXING 

World Heavyweight Title: 
Larry Holmes (28) won the 
World Boxing Council heavy¬ 
weight title when he outpointed 
Ken Norton (32) at Las Vegas 
on June 16. Norton had been 
proclaimed champion On Mat ch 
18 when the W.B.C. stripped 
Leon Spinks of title recognition. 


CRICKET 

England-Pakistan Testa: 

England won the three-Test 
series against Pakistan at Lord's 
on June 19 when they defeated 
the visitors by an innings and 
120 runs in the second match. 
This victory was even more 
emphatic than that in the first 
Test in which the home country 
had won by an innings and 57 
runs. 

A feature of the match was 
the remarkable performance by 
22-year-old all-rounder Ian 
Botham who, in a devastating 
spell, got seven Pakistan wickets 
for 14 runs in the second innings. 
His final figures were 20- 5 overs, 
eight maidens, 34 runs and eight 
wickets. He went into history 
as the first man to score a cen¬ 
tury and claim eight wickets in 
the same Test. 

Scores: 

England: 364; Pakistan: 
105 and 139. 

The third and final Test, 
which was only a formality, end¬ 
ed in a draw at Leeds on July 4. 
The match was marred by rain 
and even two innings could not 
be completed. 

Scores: 

Pakistan: 201; England: 
119 for seven. 


CYCLE POLO 

National Championship: 
Rajasthan regained the seniors' 
National Cycle Polo Champion¬ 
ship defeating the holders, 
Delhi, by 9-6 at Hyderabad on 
June 12. Andhra Pradesh de¬ 
feated Rajasthan, 4-2,tto win the 
juniors title. v. 
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FOOTBALL 

World Cup: For the first 
time mtne History of the 48- 
year-old World Cup Football 
Tournament, Argentina emerged 
the winners with a 3-1 victory 
over Holland in the final at 
Buenos Aires on June 25. Each 
of the finalists had figured in 
the final only once before— 


Country 

Argentina 

Holland 

Brazil 


Argentina in 1930 and Hol¬ 
land In 1974. Brazil, the only 
unbeaten team were unable to 
make the final grade as hosts 
Argentina had a better goal 
average. Brazil won the third 
place. 

The final standing of the first 
three teams were: 


Goals 

F A Pts 

15 4 11 

15 10 8 

10 3 11 


second off the record set by 
Komelia Ender in the 1976 
Montreal Olympics, covering 
the distance in 1 minute 59'4 
seconds. 


TENNIS 


History was made in the 101- 
year old Wimbledon Tennis 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed on July 8. 

Bjorn Borg of Sweden com¬ 
pleted a grand hat-trick by win¬ 
ning the men’s crown for the 


Mario Kempes ( Argentina ), 
who scored six goals in seven 
matches, was the top scorer of 
the tournament. Holland's 
Roberto Rensenbrink and Peru's 
Teofilo Cerbillas tied with five 
goals each. 

Started in 1930, this four- 
yearly tournament has been 
previously won by only five 
nations—Brazil (1958,1962 and 
1970), Italy (1934 and 1938), 
Uruguay (1930 and 1950), West 
Germany (1954 and 1974) and 
England (1960). Owing to 
World War II, there was a break 
in the tournament after 1938 and 
it was resumed in 1950. 

Nizam Gold Cup: Dcmpo 
Sports Club of Goa defeated the 
holders. Central Excise, by one 
goal to nil in the final of the 
Nizam Gold Cup Football 
Tournament at Hyderabad on 
June 25. 

Girls in Boys' Teams: Girls 
in Britain will have the right to 
play in boys’ junior football 
teams, according to a decision 
of Judge Michael Harris of the 
Newark County Council, given 
on June 16. 

The Judge upheld 12-year- 
old Theresa Bennett's plea that 
by banning her from playing 
with boys, the Football Asso¬ 
ciation (F. A.) had committed a 
breach /of Sex Discrimination 
Actyrl'975. The Judge also 
ordered the F.A. to pay £ 250 
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to the girl for causing “injury 
to her feelings". 

BEST PHYSIQUE 

National Contest: Paxtha 
Pratim Chandra of the P. and T. 
Department was adjudged 
“Bharat Shri" in the National 
Best Physique Contest at Banga¬ 
lore on June 20. 

SNIPES 

New Chief: Dr. Amrik 
Singh, Vice-Chancellor of Pun¬ 
jabi University, was appointed 
Chairman of the Society for 
National Institutes of Physical 
Education and Sports (SNIPES), 
according to an official announ¬ 
cement from Delhi on June 29. 
He will succeed Mr Sikandar 
Bakht, Union Minister for 
Works, Housing and Rehabili¬ 
tation, who has resigned. 

SWIMMING 

World Records: Andrea 
Pollack, a 17-year-old girl from 
East Germany, set a women's 
world record for 100 metres 
butterfly stroke with a timing of 
59*46 seconds at Berlin on July 
4. Her timing was 0 -32 second 
faster than the previous world 
mark of Chistine Knack. 

Another East German girl 
Barbara Clause created a new 
women's world record in 200 
metres freestyle at Berlin on 
June 3. She knocked 0-22 


third year in succession. He 
thus became the second man 
after Fred Perry of England to 
win three Wimbledon singles 
titles in a row. Perry had per¬ 
formed this feat in 1934, 1935 
and 1936. Displaying superb 
control and devastating service, 
Borg defeated Jimmy Connors 
(USA) in straight sets, 6-2, 6-2, 
6-3 in the final. This was 25- 
year old Connors’ fourth ap¬ 
pearance in the final, which he 
only won in 1974. 

Martina Navratilova, exiled 
from her native Czechoslovakia 
and three times refused citizen¬ 
ship of the USA, became the 
new Wimbledon woman's cham¬ 
pion. She defeated former 
champion and top-seeded Chris 
Evert (USA) by 2-6, 6-4, 7-5 
in the final. 

Final Remits 

Men’s singles: Bjorn Borg (Swe¬ 
den) beat Jimmy Connors (USA), 6-2, 
6-2,6-3. 

Women's singles: Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova (native of Czechoslovakia) 
beat Chris Evert (USA), 2-6,6-4,7-5. 

Men’s doubles: Bob Hewitt and 
Frew McMillan (South Africa) beat 
Peter Fleming and John McEnro 
(USA), 6-1,64,6-2. 

Women's doubles: Wendy Turn- 
bull and Kerry Reid (Australia) beat 
Virginia Ruzici and Mima Jausovic 
(Rumania), 4-6,9-8,6-3. 

Junior boys’ singles: Ivan Lendi 
(Czechoslovakia) Seat Jeff Turpin 
(USA), 6-3, 6-4. 

Junior girls’ singles: Tracy Aus¬ 
tin (USA) beat Hanne Mandlokova 
(Czechoslovakia), 6-0, 3-6, 64. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

General Knowledge 


Places 

Projects 

Satellites 

Space Research 

Research & Development 


PERSONS 

Bore. Bjorn : of Sweden 
was in the news when he won 
the Wimbledon men’s singles 
title on July 8 for the third 
successive year. He is the first 
man since Englishman Fred 
Perry in 1936 to win three suc¬ 
cessive singles title at Wimble¬ 
don. He defeated Jimmy Con¬ 
nors of the USA in the final 
6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

Ginzburg, Alexander: He is 
one of the Russian dissidents 
whom the Soviet court sentenc¬ 
ed on July 13 for eight years in 
labour camp on charges of anti- 
Soviet agitation and propa¬ 
ganda. Ginzburg is a dissident 
of long-standing and a founder- 
member of the human rights 
group in the Soviet Union. 

Pawar, Sharadchandra Go- 
vindrao; who has been sworn 
in as the Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra on July 18 is the 
youngest Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra. He is 38. He 
heads the Janata-dominated 
alliance—the Progressive Demo¬ 
cratic Front (PDF). 

He had resigned from the 
Congress-Congress (I) coalition 
government on July 12 to set 
in motion the chain of events 
leading to the dissolution of 
the coalition Ministry and his 
nomination as the new Chief 
Minister. 

Petukns, Viktoras: He is 
also one of the Russian dissi¬ 
dents, a member of the Lithua¬ 
nian “Helsinki" human rights 
group, who has been sentenced 
to ten years of imprisonment on 
charges of anti-Soviet activity. 
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Navratilova, Martina: exil¬ 
ed from her native Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and three times refused 
citizenship of the U.S.A., she 
became the new Wimbledon wo¬ 
men's champion on July 7 de¬ 
feating former champion Chris 
Evert 2-6,6-4, 7-5 in the final. 

Sarkar, Prabhat Ranjan: He 

is the Anand Marg Chief. A 
Division Bench of Patna High 
Court acquitted him and four 
other accused of the charge of 
murdering six Anand Margi 
defectors eight years ago. The 
judgement rang the curtain down 
on the Anand Marg murder 
case which had been investigat¬ 
ed by CBIfollowingthc recovery 
of bodies of six Anand Margis 
from the jungles of Ranchi and 
Singhbhum districts in 1970. 

Shcharansky, Anatoly: He 
is a Jewish dissident whom the 
Moscow court sentenced on 
July 14to 13 years of prison and 
labour on charges of espionage 
and anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda. 

Mr Shcharansky is 30-year- 
old human rights campaigner. 
The Soviet authorities accused 
him of espionage (betraying de¬ 
fence secrets to the West) and 
alleged that he worked for the 
US Central Intelligence Agency. 
The Soviet charge has been per¬ 
sonally denied by the US Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter. 

Teja, Dr Jayanti Dharma: 

He is 55-year-old former ship¬ 
ping tycoon who left the country 
illegally on June 19. 

Dr Teja was in the news a 
few years ago when he lost a 
long battle over extradition to 


India and was then convicted 
in 1972 on charges of misappro¬ 
priation of large funds of the 
Jayanti Shipping Company 
started by him through falsifi¬ 
cation of documents and cheat¬ 
ing. 

The Indian Government has 
initiated action under the 
Income-tax Act against M/s. 
Pan American World Airways 
for allowing Dr. Teja to leave 
India without a valid tax 
clearance certificate. 

Dr. Teja owes Rs. 4 crore to 
the income-tax department. 


PLACES 

Karakoram Highway: It is 
a 800-km. all-weather road built 
by Pakistan with Chinese assis¬ 
tance. The highway was open¬ 
ed on June 18 by Pakistan's 
Chief Martial Law Adminis¬ 
trator Gen Zia-ul-Haque. The 
inaugural ceremony was attend¬ 
ed by a “high-powered" Chinese 
delegation led by the Vice- 
Premier, Mr Keng Piao. 

The road runs through one 
of the two world’s highest 
mountain terrains crossing many 
valleys and passes before join¬ 
ing near the junction of the 
Hindukush and Karakoram 
mountain ranges. 

It traverses in violation of 
Indian sovereignty the northern 
area of Kashmir now under 
Pakistan's occupation. India 
has described construction of 
Karakoram Highway as 
“illegal”. \ 

According to PakistaA the 
road began “initially as an lAdus 
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Valley Project” undertaken by 
Pakistan army engineers in 
1959. But "after an agreement 
with China it was decided to 
transform it into an all-weather 
highway linking Pakistan and 
China along the ancient silk 
route." 

Pakistan and Chinese road 
builders worked together for 
more than 10 years to complete 
the Karakoram Highway. 

Mauritania: was in the 
news on July 10 when Army 
officers seized power in a coup, 
ousting the staunchly pro- 
Western President Moktar Ould 
Daddah. 

Mauritania lies on the north¬ 
west coast of Africa covering an 
area of 1,100,000 sq. km., the 
size of France and Spain to¬ 
gether. To its south is Senegal 
and to the north is the former 
Spanish Sahara. 

Micronesia: also known as 
"land of the small islands” is a 
Trust Territory in the Pacific 
Ocean (near Japan) administer¬ 
ed by the United States of Ame¬ 
rica on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

Micronesia was in the news 
when its voters went to the polls 
on July 12 to decide on a con¬ 
stitutional referendum that 
would grant internal autonomy 
to this U.S. trust territory of the 
Pacific. 

The Trust Territory extends 
from 1° to 22°N latitude and 
from 130° to 172°E longitude. 
The area having 2,141 atolls and 
islands (of which 96 are un¬ 
inhabited) covers less than 1813 
sq. km. in some 8 m. sq. km. of 
ocean and is known as Micro¬ 
nesia. 

The six administrative dis¬ 
tricts are Truk, Ponape, Mar¬ 
shall Islands, Palau, Mariana 
Islands and Yap. The adminis¬ 
trative centre is Saipan, Mariana 
Islands, t 

NyJliiiL is the new name 
of Sfath-West Africa—a flat 
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territory about 317,725 sq. miles 
in area. It lies between Angola 
on the north and Cape Pro¬ 
vince of South Africa on the 
south, Botswana on the east 
and the Atlantic on the west. 

Namibia is in the news as it 
is likely to be a source of major 
friction between the West and 
South Africa which is bent upon 
forcing a regime of its own 
choice on the territory. 

The racist regime is holding 
this former German protecto¬ 
rate under a League of Nations 
mandate of 1920. All the apar¬ 
theid and security laws of South 
Africa have been extended to 
the territory despite a ruling of 
the international Court of Jus¬ 
tice that South Africa's pre¬ 
sence in Namibia is illegal. 

The U.N. does not recognise 
South Africa's right to rule 
Namibia. The U.N. Secretary 
General, Kurt Waldheim, has 
recently said that he had already 
drafted plans for UN supervi¬ 
sion of Namibia’s transition to 
independence and needed only 
Security Council approval to 
implement them. 

Representatives of five West¬ 
ern States (Britain, Canada, 
France, the U.S.A. and West 
Germany) and the South-West 
African People's Organisation 
(SWAPO), on the other hand, 
agreed on July 12 on terms for 
independence of Namibia. 

The main stumbling block 
in negotiations on the territory's 
future had been the Port of 
Walvis Bay over which South 
Africa wanted to retain control 
and the withdrawal of South 
African troops. 

Recently deposits of uranium 
estimated to total 77,000 to 
92,000 tonnes and worth about 
$ 10 billion have been found in 
Namibia. Fears have been ex¬ 
pressed that South Africa may 
be using this uranium for mak¬ 
ing nuclear weapons. 


Solomon Islands: This 
South Pacific Island nation was 
in the news on July 7 when it 
achieved independence after 85 
years of British rule. Mr Peter 
Keniloria, 35, became the first 
Prime Minister of Solomon 
Islands. 

PROJECTS 

Devighat Hydro-electric 
Project: India and Nepal will 
soon finalise an agreement for 
the execution of the Devighat 
Hydro-electric Project in Nepal. 
The project is a tailracc deve¬ 
lopment of the existing Trishuli 
hydro-electric project construct¬ 
ed under the India-Aid Pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Devighat project, which 
will be operated on a trunkey 
basis, will be fully financed by 
India through a Rs. 30 crore 
grant. The project will meet 
the power needs of the Kath¬ 
mandu valley with an installed, 
capacity in the ultimate stage of 
10,400 kw, generating 87 mil¬ 
lion units of power annually. 

SATELLITES 

INSAT (Indian National 
Satellite): It is a multipurpose 
satellite expected to be launched 
by India in early 1981. It will 
greatly enhance the meteoro¬ 
logist's capability to forecast 
floods and cyclones. 

Besides getting cloud pic¬ 
tures every half an hour as 
against twice in 24 hours at 
present, the weatherman will 
also have at his disposal vital 
meteorological data from remote 
and unaccessible areas hitherto 
not covered by the observational 
network. 

The meteorological payload 
of this multipurpose satellite 
comprises a high-resolution 
radiometer to transmit cloud 
pictures over one-third of the 
globe, every half an hour. It is also 
equipped with a special trans¬ 
ponder for collecting informa- 
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tion from unmanned data col¬ 
lection platforms to be installed 
in remote areas. 

GEO-2: is a European 
satellite launched at Cape Cana¬ 
veral on July 14 by an American 
Delta rocket. The satellite is 
designed by the European Space 
Agency (ESA) to study magnet¬ 
ism around the earth. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Soynz-29: The spacecraft 
Soyuz-29 was launched by the 
Soviet Union on June IS with 
two cosmonauts aboard in yet 
another mission to dock with 
the Salyut-6 space station and 
conduct scientific experiments. 
Salyut-6 has been orbiting the 
earth since September 29, 1977. 

On board Soyuz-29 were 
flight commander Col. Vladimir 
Kovalenok, a space veteran who 
captained the unsuccessful 
Soyuz-25 spacecraft which failed 
to dock with the orbiting space 
station during its October 1977 
mission. The other cosmonaut 
was Flight Engineer Alexander 
Ivanchenkov who has been a 
standby on several Soyuz mis¬ 
sions but who had never had an 
opportunity to participate. 

The Soviet cosmonauts suc¬ 
cessfully docked their spaceship 
with Salyut-6 space station and 
boarded it on June 16. Kova¬ 
lenok guided his craft into the 
docking unit on the space sta¬ 
tion's transfer compartment. 

Soynz-30: was launched by 
the Soviet Union on June 27 
with Soviet-Polish cosmonauts 
on board—Pyotr Klimuk of the 
Soviet Union and Miroslaw 
Hermaszewski of Poland. They 
docked their Soyuz-30 with the 
linked Salyut-6 and Soyuz-29 
space train on June 28 and join¬ 
ed Soviet spacemen Vladimir 
Kovalenok and Alexander Ivan¬ 
chenkov, who were rocketed 
into orbit on June 1S in Soyuz- 
29. All four were reported well. 

During a planned seven-day 
stay in the space train the cos¬ 


monauts carried out a joint 

5 o v i e t-Polish scientific pro¬ 
gramme. They also studied the 
protection of semi-conductors 
in weightless conditions, the 
effects of space flight on the 
human body and the perfor¬ 
mance of the space laboratory 
itself. 

The crew also took photo¬ 
graphs of the earth and the 
oceans to provide useful data. 

The two cosmonauts of 
Soyuz-30 returned to earth on 
July 5 from the orbiting Salyut- 

6 space station. The Soyuz- 
29 cosmonauts remained behind 
in the space laboratory. 

Progress-2: It was Soviet 
Union's second automatic re¬ 
supply mission in space launched 
on July 7. The cargo ship Pro¬ 
gress-2 docked with the orbiting 
Salyut-6 space station on July 
9 aboard which cosmonauts 
Vladimir Kovalenok and Ale¬ 
xander Ivanchenkov have been 
orbiting the earth for the past 
three weeks. 

The search, rendezvous 
docking and link-up of the 
space apparatus was carried out 
automatically, by means of on¬ 
board radio engineering facili¬ 
ties and computer devices. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

Search for alternative raw 
material for newsprint: A Mid- 
Term review of the UNDP- 
assisted projects on exploration 
and identification of alternative 
raw material for paper and news¬ 
print is currently being made a 
high-level team of experts at the 
Forest Research Institute (FRI), 
Dehra Dun. 

The team, consisting of 
paper production specialists of 
the UNDP, PAO, government 
of India and Hindustan Paper 
Corporation, has already visit¬ 
ed some of the project sites 
besides having preliminary dis¬ 
cussions at the FRI. The main 


objective is to monitor the pro¬ 
gress of the project started years 
ago with funding from the 
UNDP and the Union govern¬ 
ment. 

The project envisaged in¬ 
stallation of sophisticated labo¬ 
ratory equipment and two ver¬ 
satile pilot pulp mills at the FRI 
and setting up of an institute of 
paper technology at Saharan- 
pur, besides carrying out applied 
industrial research and training 
under the fellowship program¬ 
me of engineers, technologists 
and foresters in their respective 
fields of paper industry. 

A pilot paper mill is reported 
to be under construction at the 
FRI. 

Plntonium recycling plan: 
The Department of Atomic 
Energy has taken up a pluto¬ 
nium recycling project to study 
recycling of plutonium contain¬ 
ing processed fuel for power 
production. 

According to an atomic 
energy document released on 
April 20, the initial research and 
development stages have been 
approved and design and experi¬ 
mental efforts have commenced. 

“During 1978-79, the pro¬ 
ject activity would concentrate 
on rigging up experimental faci¬ 
lities, running experiment and 
processing data to validate the 
design methods adopted for the 
project", the document says. 

The project appears to have 
been launched in the context of 
finding alternatives for enriched 
uranium for the Tarapur plant 
in anticipation of stoppage of 
US supplies. 

According to the document, 
the Department is setting up a 
project monitoring cell and a 
computer centre to monitor 
the progress of various atomic 
energy projects. 

The monitoring system will 
identify actual or potential de¬ 
lays so as to take immediate 
remedial action. \ 
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Unfulfilled Hopes of Millions (Contd.from page 18) 

i dole to all jobless or under- those countries have adequate 
employed people would mean an resources and the problem of 
expenditure of Rs. 5,500 croies unemployment there is not of 
every year, or Rs. 2,700 crores gigantic proportions as is the 
over a five-year plan period, case in India. The stress should 
Nowhere in the world has a be on continuous and adequate 
scheme for paying doles sue- job generation, not on payment 
cceded. In the USA and Bri- of doles which at best is a pal- 
tain, a subsistence allowance is liative, not a remedy, 
paid to jobless people, but then 


Should India Continue with Foreign Aid ? 

(< Contd. from page 22) 


Given the stagnant investment 
in the public and private sectors, 
three possibilities exist: (a) a 
considerable part of aid com¬ 
mitment may remain un-used 
and the gap between authoriza¬ 
tion and utilization of aid may 
widen further with the World 
Bank’s decision, in view of 
India’s comfortable foreign ex¬ 
change position, not to permit 
its aid to be used on mainte¬ 
nance imports, (b) The policy 
accent on agriculture and rural 
development means a relatively 
far less demand for foreign 
exchange, because the import 
ontent on such investment will 
he insignificant, (c) Pressure 
!o use up aid on imports may 
affect domestic production ad¬ 
versely and aggravate the capa¬ 


city utilization problem facing 
the country, unless investment 
is stepped up. 

The real problem of the 
growth of investment and out¬ 
put in the Indian economy is 
not lack or inadequacy of aid 
so much as that of institutional 
constraints. These, the aid can 
do little to change. 

The opponents to aid allege 
that the aid-givers invariably 
deploy it as leverage to influence 
our policies and priorities. 
Conclusion: 

Aid must not be considered 
as the panacea for our economic 
malady and must not be sought 
indiscriminately if it is not to 
distort our economic framework 
or overall policy framework. 


ECONOMIC SCENE (Contd. from page 24) 


foreign exchange even at the 
present level of prices. But if, 
as is anticipated, the prices shoot 
up to t 20 a barrel, the import 
finance would be formidable. 
Needless to add that it is doubt¬ 
ful whether such rapid giowth 
of demand would be met from 
domestic-based oil sources. 

The Japanese Natural Re- 
souice and Energy Agency has 
predicted a world-wide shortage 
of oil in or around the latter half 
of 1980s. According to the 
agency the oil consumption in 
non-comnuinist countries i n 
1985 is nut at 60 to 65 million 
barrcl^a day, which means a 


14 per cent increase above the 
1977 consumption level. The 
OPECcountriescan by thenraise 
the output upto only 40 million 
barrels a day. The oil reserves 
are likely to be depleteo in about 
30 years. The Planning Com¬ 
mission has suggested, pegging 
of crude output at 9 million ton 
a year. Does it not mean a 
heavy drain on foreign exchange? 

All this goes to suggest that 
the government must formulate 
a well-thought-out fuel policy 
which should cover not only 
crude, oil, but also coal and 
solar energy. 


Objective-Type Tests 
General Studies 

(Contd. from page 38) 

46. Who is the author of 
“Mahatma Gandhi and His 
Apostles"? 

47. With what game is Pra- 
kash Padukone associated? 

48. Who is the present Na¬ 
tional Champion in Lawn Tennis? 

49. Who is the winner of 
the 1977 Wimbledon Men's 
Singles Championship? 


50. -w a s the former 

Prime Minister of Italy who was 
kidnapped by “Red Brigade” 
urban guerillas and later assas¬ 
sinated in May last. 

Answers 


1. 

(a), (c), (d) 


2. 

(b) 

3. 

(d) 

4. 

(b) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(c) 

9. 

(d) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

(d) 

12. 

(c) 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

(d) 

15. 

(d) 

16. 

(b) 

17. 

(b) 

18. 

(d) 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

(a) 

21. 

(c) 

22. 

id) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(b) 

25. 

(b) 

26. 

(c) 

27. 

(b) 

28. 

(b) 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

(d) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

(a) 

33. 

(c) 

34. 

(b) 

35. 

(d) 

36. 

(b) 

37. 

(b) 

38. 

Comoro Islands 

39. 

O.P. Malhotra 

40. 

Holland; Buenos Aires 

41. 

Hockey; Mohun Bagan 

42. 

South Africa including 


Namibia 



43. 

Mr Justice P.K. Goswami 

44. 

Kuldip Nayar 


45. 

Khawia Ahmed Abbas 

46. 

Ved Mehta 


47. 

Badminton 


48. 

Ramesh Krishnan 

49. 

Bjorn Borg 


50. 

Aldo Moro 
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INTELLIGENCE TEST (Contd. from page 34) 


II. (a) Lame (b) male (c) 
meal 

10. 3. (The numbers go down 
by equal steps, 3 in the 
first row, 2 in the second, 
and 3 in the third.) 

11. 3. (Going round the square 
clockwise, multiply by 3.) 

12. 480. (The number inside 
the brackets is twice the 
product of the numbers 
outside the brackets.) 

13. 66. (Double each preced¬ 
ing number, going in a 
clockwise direction, and 
subtract 2.) 

14. 5 km. 

15. (i) Carriage (ii) Bad (iii) 
Growth 

16. («) Heer (i) Ranjha 

(ii) Radha (ii) Krishna 

(iii) Cleopatra (iii) Antony 
(tv) Sassi (iv) Punnu 

(v) Juliet (v) Romeo 

17. D; E; G. 

18. Midway between the point 
‘X’ and the tree ‘ Y’ on the 
right, push a stick into the 
ground, then proceed to the 
tree on your right. Now 
walk away from the river, 
at right angles to the ima¬ 
ginary line ‘XY’ until the 
stick in the ground and the 


tree on the opposite bank 
are in a straight line, from 
where you are standing. 



Then the distance you have 
walked from the tree will 
be the width of the river. 
The diagram above shows 
that the problem is one of 
equal triangles. 


19. 


(The symbols are made up 
of the letters B, C and D. 
In each case the letter is 
first printed the wrong way 
round and then the right 
way round, joining with a 
common line. The next 
figure must be letter *E* 
made up in the same man¬ 
ner.) 

20. (a) has ( b ) is 

21. Batting in cricket. 


Objective-Type Tests—English Language 

(Contd. from page 36) 


3. (b) 4. (b) 

5. (c) 6. (b) 

7. (c) 8. (c) 

9. (c) 10. (b) 


(a) Flesh and blood cannot 
endure the humiliating treat¬ 
ment to which they were sub¬ 
jected. 


(Question IV) 

several, crossing, display, 
learning, passenger, vain, arose, 
sink, swim, doomed. 

(Question V) 

blood, soul, butter, earth, 
thin, white, baggage, kin, left, 
death. 


(b) If I succeeded, it was 
because I put my heart and soul 
into the enterprise. 

(c) We had to sweat for 
hours just for bread and butter. 

(d) I shall move heaven and 
earth , to get you this job. 

(e) I have promised to stand 


by him through thick and thin. 

(f) I shall not be satisfied 
till you give your assurance in 
black and white. 

(g) When I went to the hotel 
I found that he had left bag and 
baggage. 

(h) All his kith and kin de¬ 
serted him in his time of dis¬ 
tress. 

(i) When he abused me I 
hit him right and left. 

(j) It was a question of 
life and death for me. 

(Question VO 

1. (c) 2. (c) 

3. (c) 4. (b) 

5. (b) 6. (b) 

1. (b) 8. (c) 

9. (b) 10. (a) 


Objective-Type Tests 
Everyday Science 

(Contd. from page 40) 


surface areafor its volume, which 
produces the spherical shape. 

34. Its weight will decrease, 
becoming zero at the centre of 
the earth. 

35. Sound travels 1100 
feet per second in air. The ear 
can distinguish sound 1/10 of a 
second apart. 1/10 of 1100 feet 
per second is 110 feet per second. 
One-half (the distance the sound 
travels and returns) of 110 feet 
is 55 feet. 


36. 1. (e) 2. (f) 
4. (c) 5. (a) 6. (b) 

8. (d) 


3- (g) 
7. (h) 


37. (a) convex (b) black (c) 
Near-sightedness (rf) opaque (e) 
red. 


38. 1. sensory 2. eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and skin 3. 
motor 4. cerebrum 5. sense 
organs 6. sensory nerves 7. 
cerebellum 8. balance 9. 
medulla oblongata 10. heart¬ 
beat, breathing 
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o Appointments ^tc. 


Heads of State 

Lieut-Col. Ali Abdallah 
Saleh: Elected President of 
North Yemen on July 18 in 
place of Ahmad al Ghashmi 
who was assassinated on June 
24. 

Lt. Gen. Fred Akuffo: Elect¬ 
ed Head of State of Ghana. 

Sandjo Pertlni: Elected 
President of Italy. 

Peter Keniloria: Elected 
first Prime Minister of Solomon 
Islands. 

Col. Mustapha Ould Salek : 
He became new ruler of Mauri¬ 
tania following a bloodless coup 
in which Moktar Ould Dadda 
was overthrown. 

Chief Ministers 

Sharad Pawar: sworn in as 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra 
on July 18. 

Diplomats 

Bhupatray O x a: Deputy 
High Commissioner of India in 
Colombo appointed High Com¬ 
missioner of India in Singapore 
in succession to Mr Venkata 
Sidharthacharry. 

Roop Krishna Anand: Joint 
Secretary in the Ministry of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs appointed Ambas¬ 
sador to Argentina in succession 
to Mr Surendra Mohan Singh 
Chadha. 

Other Important Posts 

AghaShahi: Sworn in on 
July 18 as Pakistan’s Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Anand Dev Koshal: Chief 
Justice of the Punjab and Har¬ 
yana High Court appointed 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Anand Prdkash Sen: Chief 
Justice of the Madhya Pradesh 
High Court appointed Judge of 
the Supreme Court. 


O. Chinnappa Reddy: Judge 
of the Andhra Pradesh High 
Court appointed Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Olivier Stirn: Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 
France. 

Sunthorn Hongladarom: De¬ 
puty Prime Minister of Thailand. 

Dr M ocht a r Kusumaat 
Madja: Foreign Minister of 
Indonesia. 

Dr Upadit Pacharivangkun: 
Foreign Minister of Thailand. 

T.M. Marouf: Vice Presi¬ 
dent of Iraq. 

Dr Sadoon Hammadi: Fo¬ 
reign Affairs Minister of Iraq. 

Gundus O c kun: Foreign 
Minister of Turkey. 

Abdul SalamJalloud: Vice- 
President of Libya. 


Charon Singh: Minister of 
Home Affairs, Indian Union. 

Raj Narain: Health and 
Family Welfare Minister, Indian 
Union. 

Ram Kinkar: Minister of 
State for Works and Housing 
and Supplies and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Janeshwar Mishra: Minis¬ 
ter of State for Petroleum and 
Chemical and Fertilizers. 

Jagbir Singh: Minister of 
State for Information and 
Broadcasting. 

Narsing Yadav: Minister 
of State for Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs. 

Vasantrao Patil: Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra. 

Salem Robaya Ali: Presi¬ 
dent of South Yemen. 

Lt. Gen. Ignatius Acheam- 
pong: Head of State of Ghana. 

Assassinated 

Ahmed al Ghashmi: Presi¬ 
dent of North Yemen. 


EVENTS 


JUNE 

16—President Carter signs Panama 
Canal Pact. 

22—India, Indonesia and Thailand 
sign a trilateral agreement estab¬ 
lishing the trijunction point of 
their seabed boundaries. 

24—President Ahmed al Ghashmi of 
North Yemen assassinated. 

26—President Salem Robaya Ali of 
Marxist South Yemen over¬ 
thrown liy the party. 

30—Charan Singh and Raj Narain 
resign. 

JULY 

3—China announces stoppage of all 
economic and technical aid to 
Vietnam and recalls its engineers 
and other experts working there. 

(The Chinese announcement 
followed Vietnam’s admission to 
COMECON—the Moscow-domi¬ 
nated Communist economic group- 

—The Shah Commission orders the 
prosecution of Mr Bansi Lai for 


refusal to take oath and give 
evidence before it. 

4—The Ananda Marg Chief, Mr 
Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar, acquit¬ 
ted of murderchargcby the Patna 
High Court. 

10— Army officers seize power in the 
desert republic of Mauritania. 

—Ex.-Lt.-Govemor of Delhi, Mr 
Kristian Chand,commits suicide 
by jumping into a well. 

11— C.B.I. files cases against ex-PM, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, Sanjay and 
others. 

—Bangladesh breaks off talks on 
Ganga waters. 

13—India and Turkey sign an agree¬ 
ment on economic and technical 
co-operation. 

17—Maharashtra Chief Minister, Mr 
Vasantrao Patil, resigns. 

10—A new Janata-dominated minis¬ 
try headed by a breakaway Con¬ 
gressman, Mr Sharad Pawar, 
takes office in Maharashtra. 
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Objective-Type Tests 

—General Studies 42, 131, 203. 

268, 332, 388, 
473, 548. 617, 
679,745,806 

—English Language 264, 329, 386, 
469, 546. 613, 
677, 740, 802 

—Science 137, 207, 271, 

335, 391, 476, 
550, 615, 681, 
'742, 804 
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SPORTS 

(For “National and International Championships ” up to December 
31, 1977, refer to Round-up on pp. 431,432) 


Awards, Honours 

Azad Trophy 218 

‘Oscar - Award for Chess 553 

Pelc honoured 490 

Sportsmen of the Year 218, 684 

Games 

Asian Gaines 157,218,809 

Commonwealth Games 747 

1984 Olympics 809 

Ban on South Afiica 684 

Athletics 

All Lidia Open Meet 809 

Inter-University Chumpionships 553 
World Cup Meet 217 

Badminton 

Asian Invitation Championships 747 
National Championships 489 

O.C.M. International Tourna¬ 
ment 345 

Uber Cup 156, 809 

Basketball 

Asian Youth Championship 345 

Inter-Varsity Championship 553 

Junior National Championships 395 
National Championships 489 

Nehru Gold Cup 156 

Billiards 

National Championship 553 

World Crown 395 

World Open Championships 489 

Boxing 

Heavyweight Championship 553 

National Championships 684 

National Junior Championships 489 
World Amateur Championships 809 
World Title 156 

Chess 

Asian Junior Championship 217 

Asian Team Championship 395 

Bar on S- Africa 156 

Bhilwara Trophy 281 

National Championship 619 

Nationn l 4 B' Championship 809 

“Oscar” Award 553 

Women’s National Championship 

48 9 

World Junior Championship 281 

Cricket 

All-India Sheesh Mahal Trophy 810 
Australia-India Tests 395, 419, 553 


“Cricketers of the Year” 747 
Dsodhar Trophy 747 

Duleep Trophy 281 

England-Australia Tests 41,156,217 
England-New Zealand Tests 619 
lndia-England Schoolboys’ Tests 

490, 553 


Indo-Pak Tests 747 

Irani Cup 553 

Pakistan-England Tests 490,810 
Ranji Trophy 684 

Rohinton Baria Trophv 553 

West Indies-Australia Tests 619,684 
Women’s World Cup 553 

Cycling 

National Championships 747 

National Junior and All-India 
Inter-State Championships 395 

Expeditions 

Austrians Conquer Everest 749 
Everest climbed without oxygen 749 
First Person to reach North Pole 
by dog sled 749 

Arktika 426 

“Ocean to Sky” 426 

Football 

Aga Khan Gold Cup 490 

Asian Schools Championship 282 
Asian Schools International 
Tournament 490 

Bardoloi Trophy 217 

C. V. Raja Trophy 41 

D. C.M. Tournament 345 

Durand Cup 490 

Federation Cup 747 

I.F.A. Shield 281 

Inter-Varsity Championship 345 

Me rdeka Tournament 156 

National Championship 554 

Rovers Cup 395 

Sait Nagji Cup 684 

Services Championship 1 345 
Subroto Cup 395 

World Junior Cup 41 

Golf 

All-India Women’s Title 620 

D.C.M. Open Tournament 396 

Indian Open Championships 620 

National Title 395 

Nomura Trophy 41 

Sri Lanka Crown 156,747 

Gymnastics 

National Championship 282 


Hockey 


Arunachalam Cup 41 

Bcighton Cup 810 

Gurmit Trophy 282 

Indo-Pak Tests 554, 620 

India-Holland Tests 490 

Inter-Varsity Championship 554 

Junior Women’s National Cham¬ 
pionship 554 

Muruganpa Gold Cup 41 

Obciduliah Gold Cup 810 

Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Trophy 620 

Services Championships 620 

Super World Cup .747 

Women's National Championship 
41,282,490 

Women’s World Cup 396 

World Cup 346, 396, 684, 

747 

Kabaddi 

National Championships 810 

Motoring 

African Safari 684 

Power-lifting 

National Championships 396 

Swimming 

National Championships 346 

National Record 217 

Table Tennis 

National Championships 490 

Tennis 

Ban on S. Africa 751 

Davis Cup 218,396, 554 

Indian Grand Prix 396 

National Championships 492 

National Hard Court Cham¬ 
pionships 492 

National Ranking 217 

Nations' Cup 810 

U.S. Open Championships 282 

Wimbledon Championships 41 

Volleyball 

Inter-Varsity Women's Cham¬ 
pionship 396 

National Championships 620 

World Cup (Men’s) 396 

Wrestling 

Services Championships 620 
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ANNUAL REVIEW 

OF 

DLL THAT’S IMPORTANT 


National Affairs Bound-up 

Political Panorama: High Hopes, Little Achievement—Drama and Suspense — Janata's 
Plus Points—Progress in Planning—Economic Policies—Foreign Affairs — Desai's Disarmament 
Plan — J.P.’s Total Revolution—New Indira Congress—Communist THumph in East—Trust for 
TV and AIR. Finance: Central Budget—Defence Expenditure—New Taxes—Rupee Account — 
Tax Concessions—Massive Deficit Financing—Railway Budget— 2- 3 Billion dollar Aid for India. 
Economic Scene: Janata's Economic Plan—Sixth Plan Strategy. Foreign Relations: Closer 
Indo-Soviet Links—Accord on Farakka—Closer Indo-Pak Ties — Indo-Iran Understanding. 


POLITICAL PANORAMA 


High Hopes, Little Achievement 

The year 1977 was one of 
bright hopes and eager expecta¬ 
tions of fulfilment of the Janata 
Party’s high-sounding promises, 
but 1978 has so far been a great 
disappointment to the millions 
of people because of the leaders’ 
constant infighting. Fulfilment 
of their hopes seems far away; 
in fact, disappointment mounts 
wi th every passing month. The 
over-ambitious programme of 
the Janata Party has remained 
mostly in cold storage. 

There have, of course, been 
frequent noises about removing 
poverty, sharply reducing un¬ 
employment if not eliminating 
it within 10 years, and stream¬ 
lining the entire system of plan¬ 
ning so as to ensure the bene¬ 
fits to the masses instead of to 
a small section of the upper 
classes. But these have turned 
out to be just promises, nothing 
more. Instead, the squabbles 
among the constituents of the 
Janata Party have multiplied 
and there is no sign of the Janata 


leaders working in harmony to 
promote the good of the country. 

The Janata squabbles cover 
almost every facet of policy and 
personnel. No wonder the pass 
euphoria has not lasted long, 
and the people's disappoint¬ 
ment has given way to dis¬ 
illusionment. The hopes that 
the Janata Party would ever 
provide an effective government 
to the country have faded. 

Drama and Suspense 

The past year was packed 
with drama and suspense, with 
Mrs Gandhi entering the stage 
with a bang after a short period 
of well-planned “retirement”. 
Her re-entry on the national 
stage became even more force¬ 
ful when the Assembly elections 
ordered by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment in five States recoiled on 
the ruling Party in the South. 
The Congress (I) headed by 
Mrs Gandhi, captured a com¬ 
fortable majority in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka and also 
formed the Ministry, in co¬ 
operation with the Congress, in 
Maharashtra. 


The setback in the Assembly 
elections to the Janata Party 
upset all its calculations since 
the majority which the party 
expected to get in the Rajya 
Sabha eluded it. As a sequel, 
its legislative programme also 
had to undergo a major change, 
since the approval by the Upper 
House of Parliament became 
doubtful, especially for carrying 
through Constitutional amend¬ 
ments. The States which went 
to the polls on February 25 
were: Andhra Pradesh, Kar¬ 
nataka, Maharashtra, Assam 
and Meghalaya, and the Union 
Territory of Arunachal Pradesh. 
The principal parties in the field 
were the Janata, the Congress 
(I) and the Congress (then head¬ 
ed by Mr Brahmananda Reddy). 
The polling was brisk, even in 
tribal areas. Not even the Con¬ 
gress (1) leaders expected such a 
sweeping win for their party in 
the South. Two major factors 
contributed to the defeat of the 
Janata: the language issue (the 
South’s fears of the imposition 
of Hindi by the Centre) and the 
poor performance of the Janata 
Ministries in the Northern States 
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where it had been returned to 
power in June, 1977. 

The final results of the As¬ 
sembly elections were instruc¬ 
tive enough. The Congress (I) 
captured a two-thirds majority 
in Karnataka (149 seats), the 
Janata being way behind with 
only 59, although it contested 
222 seats. The CPI got 3. In 
Andhra Pradesh the Congress 
(I) captured 175 seats out of 
294, the Janata getting only 60 
and the Congress 30. In Maha¬ 
rashtra the Janata emerged as 
the largest single party with 99 
seats, but owing to political 
bungling and lack of appropriate 
direction from New Delhi, the 
party lost the opportunity of 
forming a Ministry; meanwhile 
the Congress (l) and the Con¬ 
gress formed a coalition Minis¬ 
try, thus depriving the Janata 
of control over another key 
State. 

In Assam, and also in 
Arunachal Pradesh, the Janata 
Party was able to secure a 
majority. In Assam it is backed 
by the CPI(M) and the Plains 
Tribal Council of Assam 
(PTCA). The party position 
there is: Janata 53, CP(M) 11, 
and PTCA 4, Congress 26 and 
Congress (I) only 8. The party 
position in Meghalaya is Con¬ 
gress 20, APHLC 16 and 
HSPDP 14 out of a total of 60. 

In the Tripura elections held 
on December 31, 1977, the CP 
(M) scored a triumph, defeating 
the other parties hollow and 
thus establishing leftist control 
over a large part of Eastern 
India. This was a significant 
development during the year. 


Janata’s Pins Points 

It would be unfair, however, 
to regard the Janata Party rule 
at the Centre as a total failure. 
It has some achievements to its 
credit and these are likely to 
have a. lasting value for the 
people. 


First, it restored democracy 
to the country which had been 
deprived of several basic rights 
during the Emergency. In fact, 
the Janata Party’s victory in the 
March elections was itself a vote 
for democracy and it was the 
Janata movement that secured 
it. In fulfilment of its pledg e 
the Janata Government de¬ 
molished the authoritarian struc¬ 
ture set up by Mrs Gandhi. The 
Janata Government has revok¬ 
ed several objectionable mea¬ 
sures enacted during Mrs 
Gandhi's regime and has revived 
the Rule of Law. 

Second, the basic purpose of 
appointing various commissions 
of enquiry is to cleanse public 
life or the tendency to usurp 
power, circumvent the process of 
law and prevent concentration of 
authority. 

Third, to implement the be¬ 
lief that a strong and effective 
opposition is vital to democracy 
the Janata Government has 
allowed several privileges to the 
Opposition parties. These par¬ 
ties are allowed equal time on 
All India Radio to publicise 
their programmes. Again, for the 
first time the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Lok Sabha 
has been given the rank and 
salary of a Cabinet Minister. 

Fourth, the freedom of the 
Press has been restored. All 
the curbs on the Press imposed 
during the Emergency have been 
annulled. 

At the Cabinet level a signi¬ 
ficant shift has taken place from 
a totally arbitrary Prime Minis¬ 
terial level to a functional Cabi¬ 
net system under which there is 
no concentration of power and 
theMinistersexerciseiull powers 
within their jurisdiction. Mr 
Monuji Desai, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, has allowed the maximum 
liberty to his Ministers, even 
inviting the charge that there is 
no cohesion and rational policy 
direction. 

The process of decentralisa¬ 


tion of the decision-making 
power has gone further. The 
Janata Government has instruct¬ 
ed all the State Governments to 
hold elections to local bodies 
and panchayats—the grassroots 
of democracy. In some regions 
such elections have already been 
held after an interval of several 
years; in Haryana the panchayat 
elections were held in June, 1978, 
after an interval of 7 years, and 
in West Bengal also panchayat 
elections have been held after a 
long interval. The CP(M) has 
captured about two-thirds of the 
panchayats m that State, con¬ 
firming the Marxist hold over 
the State’s rural areas. 


Progress in Planning 

On the planning front the 
basic unit is now the block level. 
The Sixth Plan is based on the 
principle of decentralisation of 
authority. Planning as a whole 
is being done realistically and 
in a down-to-earth manner with 
the focus on the interests of the 
masses and their basic needs. 
Despite all the talk by the Con¬ 
gress about progress during the 
30 years after Independence, the 
fact remains that no break¬ 
through had been achieved to¬ 
wards sustained economic 
growth. Less than 20 per cent 
of the population still owns and 
controls more than 70 per cent 
of the resources and the produc¬ 
tion. Thus the vast majority 
still live below the poverty line, 
or not much above it, and the 
glaring contrasts and economic 
distortions co n t inue. The 
Janata focus is on rural deve¬ 
lopment, small-scale industries 
and employment, in both agri¬ 
culture and industry. About 
500 items have been reserved 
exclusively for the small-scale 
sector against 180 in the past. 
A co-operative sector is being 
developed apart from the exist¬ 
ing private and public sectors. 

The Janata Government in¬ 
herited a rather disconcerting 
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situation in respect of inflation, 
the average rate being 12 per 
cent during ihe last phase of the 
Emergency. During the first 
12 months of Janata rule the 
wholesale price index has been 
held, with an increase of only 4 
per cent. The inflation danger 
is still there and the current price 
situation is unsatisfactory, but 
things are under control in 
many spheres. Efforts are be¬ 
ing made to increase the supply 
of essential consumer goods and 
commodities so as to provide 
relief to the people. 

On the labour front, how¬ 
ever, the situation remains un¬ 
satisfactory, with many strikes 
taking place in important indus¬ 
tries at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. In part the strikes have 
been due to the sudden release 
of pent-up energies of labour 
which were suppressed during 
he Emergency. 


Economic Policies 

The economic policies have 
been liberalised, especially im¬ 
port policy and the industrial 
licensing policy. Controls have 
been rationalised and the need¬ 
lessly cumbersome and harsh 
official procedures simplified. 
On the corruption front also 
there are now fewer complaints, 
though the evil has by no means 
been eliminated. 

The investment in industry 
has, however, been sluggish, 
despite the occasional package 
of incentives offered by the 
Janata Government. In fact, 
there have been several confron¬ 
tations and much talk at cross¬ 
purposes between Government 
and industry during the past 
few months, with doubts grow¬ 
ing whether the requisite rate of 
growth in industrial production 
will be possible during the next 
five years. The growth rate 
during 1977-78 was less than 4 
per cent, as compared to 10 por 
cent in 1976-77. This has caus¬ 
ed much concern to the country. 
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The industrialists and business¬ 
men demand more concessions, 
and this affluent section of In¬ 
dian society has not yet accept¬ 
ed the new Government’s eco¬ 
nomic policies and the new eco¬ 
nomic priorities which do not 
permit high profiteering. 

Another sphere in which 
there has been a major lag in 
achievement is that of educa¬ 
tion. The Constitution pro¬ 
vides for free and compulsory 
education to all children up to 
the age of 14, but educationists 
have lost hope that even by 
2030 a.d. the target will be 
achieved. A drive for education 
has been launched but the goal 
is far away yet. Again, Article 
17 of the Constitution made un- 
touchability illegal, but now and 
then cases of denial of rights to 
Harijans and other backward 
classes occur. The social dis¬ 
abilities and atrocities continue 
in many regions. 

A National Committee of 26 
members has been set up by the 
Janata Government, with the 
Prime Minister as chairman, the 
main purpose being to assess 
the implementation of several 
measures suggested by the Na¬ 
tional Committee on the Status 
of Women and supplement them 
by its own recommendations. 

The Janata Government also 
stands for prohibition, and Mr 
Morarji Dcsai in particular has 
been a strong advocate of this 
social reform despite the diffi¬ 
culties of its implementation 
and the economic cost estimated 
at about Rs. 400 crores to 500 
crores for the entire country. 
Although many State Govern¬ 
ments have made a formal com¬ 
mitment to enforce prohibition, 
the prospects of implementing 
this reform are far from bright. 
The drink habit continues, and 
realistic assessments indicate 
that prohibition can be enforced 
only through propaganda and 
by cultivating public opinion— 
an admittedly slow process. 


Foreign Affairs 

The Janata Government’s 
most impressive performance 
during the past 15 months of 
office has been in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Its success lies 
on two fronts: unambiguous 
espousal of genuine non-align¬ 
ment, free from tilt towards any 
power and imparting to it a 
truly national character as befits 
a mature nation; secondly, es¬ 
tablishment of friendly relations 
with foreign countries, both big 
and small. India can now claim 
the distinction of having estab¬ 
lished cordial relations with all 
its neighbours by pursuing a 
policy of friendship and maxi¬ 
mum accommodation. India’s 
stock had fallen low during the 
Congress regime and there were 
tensions on many fronts. In 
earlier years many foreign 
powers saw in India’s conduct of 
relations wiih Pakistan, Bangla¬ 
desh and Nepal an extension of 
the authoritarian regime for 
which New Delhi became noto¬ 
rious during Mrs Gandhi’s 
Emergency regime. India has 
since healed the wounds, es¬ 
pecially in the highly sensitive 
regions such as Bangladesh and 
Nepal. 

Mr Vajpayee’s tact and 
maturity have also enabled In¬ 
dia to establish better relations 
with Pakistan. India and Pakis¬ 
tan successfully removed one 
major irritant in their relations 
when on April 14, 1978, they 
signed an agreement on the Salal 
Hydro-electric Project on the 
river Chcnab, in Jammu and 
Kashmir. By the agreement, 
India agreed to reduce the height 
of the proposed dam from 40 ft 
to 30 it, and also not to store 
water permanently upstream of 
the dam. Pakistan, on its part, 
gave up its demands for cash 
and other compensation. Per¬ 
sonal diplomacy manifested 
through the goodwill visits of Mr 
Dcsai and Mr Vajpayee to 
neighbouring countries and also 
to the USSR, the USA and Iran 
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have led to a distinctly improv¬ 
ed atmosphere and better appre¬ 
ciation of India's policies. These 
contacts have also resulted in 
economic gains through bilate¬ 
ral dealings and increased co¬ 
operation in trade and industry. 

Desai’s Disarmament Plan 

Mr Desai’s visit to the USA 
in the second week of June help¬ 
ed to promote Indo-U.S. under¬ 
standing, but the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's address to the U.N. Dis¬ 
armament Conference was no 
less significant. As a man of 
peace and a strong advocate of 
abandoning weapons of war, he 
presented a four-point program¬ 
me for disarmament aimed at 
achieving total arms restraint 
for the Super Powers as well as 
the lesser Powers. 

He urged: first, further re¬ 
search in nuclear technology for 
military purposes be “out¬ 
lawed”; secondly, he laid stress 
on an “immediate freezing” of 
present nuclear stockpiles—both 
in quantity and quality—with 
international inspection to en¬ 
sure compliance; thirdly, he 
wanted “total elimination” of 
the nuclear stockpiles of all 
nations within a decade; fourth¬ 
ly, he soughL a comprehensive 
test ban treaty, underground as 
well as undersea and in the air. 
with “independent inspection” 
for enforcement which would be 
(a) universal, ( b ) non-discrimi¬ 
natory and (c) free of politics. 

The problem of disarma¬ 
ment, particularly in the nuclear 
field, could not be solved by a 
system of checks and balances 
designed through bargaining. 
The aim could be achieved only 
in a total manner, keeping in 
view the interests of the entire 
world. 

But Mr Desai's plan came 
rather late in the day because 
the Soviet-American cold war 
has quashed all hopes of an 
imminent Soviet-American ag¬ 
reement on both a complete 
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test ban on each other’s nuclear 
research and a SALT-II agree¬ 
ment on limiting offensive 
nuclear missiles. The negotia¬ 
tions stand deferredindefinitely, 
though they have not been 
abandoned. 

Mr Desai indicated India’s 
frustration with the Super 
Powers’ disarmament gestures. 
The delay and difficulties which 
the Super Powers have experienc¬ 
ed in coming to an agreement on 
a test ban, partial or total, or on 
limitation of nuclear armaments 
and reduction of armaments, 
and reduction of the armed 
strength of NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries over the last 
three decades indicate the utter 
futility of trying to secure even 
partial disarmament through a 
policy of balancing of forces 
rooted in mutual suspicion and 
fear. The commitment to dis¬ 
armament must, therefore, be 
total and without any reserva¬ 
tion, based on universal appli¬ 
cations, shorn of monopolistic 
feature of preferential treatment. 

India is the only country 
which has pledged not to manu¬ 
facture or acquire nuclear wea¬ 
pons even if the rest of the world 
did so. Mr Desai repeated his 
earlier commitment that India 
would have no more Rajasthan- 
lype atomic blast: “We have 
gone further and abjured nu¬ 
clear explosion even for peace¬ 
ful purposes.” 

By contrast, Mr Desai men¬ 
tioned the 254 nuclear tests the 
Super Powers had conducted 
during the last eight years. 
The Prime Minister also dis¬ 
sociated India from the nuclear- 
free zones that have been pro¬ 
posed only for South Asia or 
Latin America, by declaring 
these zones a “delusion” in 
security. Real security is possi¬ 
ble with a world-wide nuclear 
free zone. Mr Desai urged the 
General Assembly to establish 
a fund to study disarmament 
and non-violence and find out 


ways of replacing bombs and 
bullets by bread and books. 

The Prime Minister reiterat¬ 
ed India’s objection to the Non¬ 
proliferation Treaty because of 
its discriminatory character, 
making an invidious distinction 
between countries having nu¬ 
clear weaponry and those de¬ 
voted to the pursuit of nuclear 
research and technology for 
entirely peaceful purposes. 

He dispelled all doubts about 
the so-called “lilt” in India’s 
policy of non-alignment which, 
he asserted, was now genuine. 
Consequently, India has been 
able to place her services in 
critical situations at the dis¬ 
posal of both the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union India’s non- 
aligned policy is a creed and 
helps the Government to judge 
international issues on their 
merits. There was no question 
of leaning towards one World 
Power or another. India is 
neither pro-Wesl nor pro-Easl, 
but pro-India. 

J.P.’s Total Revolution 

Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, 
the real founder of the Janata 
Party and now a father figure, 
gave on June 5 a call for launch¬ 
ing the second phase of the 
“Total Revolution’’. In a mes¬ 
sage to the Chhatra Yuva San- 
gharsh Vahini, which celebrated 
the “Total Revolution Day”, 
Mr Narayan said it was on 
June 5, 1974, that he made an 
appeal for launching a move¬ 
ment for a “total revolution”. 
That was the first phase. 

Though he could not lead 
the movement because of poor 
health, he would continue to 
guide the “soldiers of the revo¬ 
lution” as far as his understand¬ 
ing went. He asked them to set 
out for the goal fearlessly. After 
the overthrow of the totalita¬ 
rian rule of Mrs Gandhi and the 
installation of the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment, it appeared that the 
caravan of the “total revolution” 
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had come to a halt. But Mr 
Narayan felt that the Janata 
Government was also following 
the same path of the previous 
Congress regime. 

The people were losing hope 
because the Janata Party was 
not coming up to their expecta¬ 
tions. The totalitarian forces 
were again raising their heads, 
misleading the people and tak¬ 
ing advantage of the situation. 

The objective of “total revo¬ 
lution” could be achieved only 
through a well-organised peo¬ 
ple's and youth force. It should 
begin from villages where the 
majority of the people lived and 
where society was sorely affected 
by castcism and superstitions. 

New Indira Congress 

Among the notable events of 
the year was the formation of 
the Congress (I) by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi early in January, 1978. 
As in 1969, the Congress again 
split into two. the new body 
being headed by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, a dynamic personality 
who has re-emerged on the 
national scene as a force to be 
reckoned with. 

At a special convention held 
in Delhi, a resolution was 
passed, describing the conven¬ 
tion as “truly representative of 
the real Congress”. Mrs 
Gandhi’s supporters delivered a 
virtual charge-sheet to the Con¬ 
gress High Command, accusing 
it of self-righteousness and be¬ 
ing too eager to give “responsi¬ 
ble co-operation” to the Janata 
Government. 


The effectiveness of the Congress 
Party, as well as its popularity, 
would depend on its capacity 
to stand by the weaker sections 
of society, including the mino¬ 
rities. 

The convention pledged it¬ 
self to a “relentless” programme 
of mass resistance against the 
various activities of the Janata 
Government and of “vested 
interests enjoying its patronage”. 
It wants the Congress to stand 
solidly behind the minorities, 
teachers, students and labour, 
organise peaceful struggles, in¬ 
cluding salyagraha, against the 
alleged evictions of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
from their lands. “It should 
also launch peaceful agitations 
against political victimisation 
and character assassination of 
all kinds. The resolution stated 
that the Congress Party faces 
“the grave danger of losing its 
identity” and accused its leader¬ 
ship of “want of performance”. 


Communist Triumph in East 

An event of great signi¬ 
ficance occurred in the country's 
Eastern region with the triumph 
of the CPJ(M) in the Tripura 
elections held on December 31, 
1977. The rout of the Janata 
Party as well as of Congress 
candidates in the elections has a 
lesson which it would be folly 
to ignore. After its notable 
victory in West Bengal in the 
Assembly elections held last 
June, the Communists (Mar¬ 
xists) have been strengthening 
theirholdinthisslratcgicregion. 


Tripura thus entered a new 
political phase with the Con¬ 
gress and the Janata Party vir¬ 
tually flattened. The polling 
was peaceful and about 70 per 
cent people turned out at the 
polling booths, showing a poli¬ 
tical awareness that does them 
credit. 

A 10-mcmber Left Front 
Ministry, headed by Mr Nripcn 
Chakravorty, the CPI(M) leader, 
was sworn in on January 5. 
This Ministry has pledged to 
follow the policies adopted by 
the CP(M) government in West 
Bengal. 

Trust for TV and AIR 

Marking an improvement 
upon the Chanda Committee 
report, the Verghcse Committee 
Working Group on autonomy 
for Akashvani (A.I.R.) and 
Doordarshan (TV) has recom¬ 
mended a single autonomous 
National Broadcast Trust (NBT) 
—Akash Bharati—with a highly 
decentralized structure. The 
12-mcmbcr group, headed by 
Mr V.G. Verghesc, has made 
wide-ranging recommendations 
to transform Akashvani and 
Doordarshan into a more res¬ 
ponsive organisation from a 
mere Government department. 

In its unanimous report the 
Working Group has suggested 
that the national broadcasting 
services should be vested ex¬ 
clusively in an independent, im¬ 
partial and autonomous orga¬ 
nization, established by a Par¬ 
liament law, to act as a trustee. 

The Working Group has 
felt that as mass media, radio 


The political resolution In the Tripura elections they and television must fit into a 
placed before the “Convention scored a run-away victory, cap- wider perception and perspective 
of Congressmen” says that after turing as many as 49 seats m of a national communication 
the party’s defeat in the Lok an .Assembly of 60. What is policy. The group has rejected 
Sabha elections, some of its more, a few other MX.A.s, a proposal to create two sepa- 
leaders went to the extreme of elected with CPI(M) support, rate corporations for Akash- 
becoming “unduly apologetic are also backing the victors. The vani and Doordarshan. Itcon- 
and defensive, engendering a result is a Communist-dominat- ceded the need to recognize the 
complex unbecoming of, and ed Tripura, with little hope of distinctive identity of radio and 
harmful to, a mass-based, pro- other parties achieving any television within a new integ- 
gressive and virile political party, gain in the foreseeable future. rated structure. 
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There will be a large mea¬ 
sure of power delegated at the 
regional and local level, so that 
the organization enjoys the ad¬ 
vantages of quick decision¬ 
making, familiarity with local 
customs and taste, and close 
links with various Governments 
and institutions. 

For the first time in the 
history of over a half-a-ccntury 
of broadcasting in India, there 
will be a “Complaints Board” 
comprising persons selected by 
the Chief Justice of India. 

In regard to financial auto¬ 
nomy, the report has recom¬ 
mended several measures. Ini¬ 
tially, the Government should 
make up the revenue deficit for 
a period of five years after trans¬ 
ferring the existing assets of 
Akashvani and Doordarshan. 
Later, NBT should he expected 
to stand on its own feet or raise 
additional resources by charging 
for broadcast time made avail¬ 
able by it to various users, in¬ 
cluding the Central and State 
Governments. 

Another important recom¬ 
mendation of the Group is thal 
NBT should be authorised to 
grant broadcast franchise, whe¬ 
ther for radio or television, to 
approved educational institu¬ 
tions. The report has called 
upon the National Broadcast 
Trust to bridge the urban-rural 
differences and. combine moder¬ 
nity with relevant tradition. 

An increase in broadcast 
receiver licence fee for radio 
and television sets has been re¬ 
commended—Rs. 25 for radio 
sets and Rs. 75 for television 
sets. 


FINANCE 

Central Budget: More Taxes 

The Union Budget for l?T8- 
79 disclosed a massive deficit 
of about Rs. 1,600 crorcs, one 
of the biggest in recent years, 
rhe additional taxation dose 
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was also massive, amounting to 
Rs. 549' 5 crores; the balance of 
the deficit—Rs. 1,050 crores— 
was left uncoveied. 

The anticipated nominal 
deficit of Rs. 84 crores for 
1977-78 turned into a staggering 
Rs. 975 crores. The Finance 
Minister estimated the total 
receipts in 1978-79 at Rs. 17,021 
crores and the total expenditure 
at Rs. 18,417 crores. At the 
existing rales of taxation the 
overall Budgetary gap would 
have been Rs. 13-96 crores. 
An additional burden of Rs. 80 
crorcs on the Central Exchequer 
will be caused by the decision 
to sanction another instalment 
of dearness allowance to Cen¬ 
tral employees and the new 
policy for the sugar industry. 

Non-Plan revenue expendi¬ 
ture, other than defence, is 
estimated at Rs. 5,908 crorcs, 
showing an increase of Rs. 354 
crores over the revised estimates 
for the current year. Interest 
payments and grants to the 
Slates together account for an 
increase of Rs. 384 crorcs. 

Defence expenditure in 1978- 
79 will be Rs. 2,945 crores as 
against Rs. 2,752 crotes in the 
current year. The gross tax 
revenue in 1978-79 at the exist¬ 
ing rates of taxation is expected 
to amount to Rs. 9,636 crores 
showing an increase of Rs. 730 
crorcs over the revised esti¬ 
mates for the current year. 
Income-tax and corporation lax 
receipts are expected to go up 
by Rs. 115 crores and Rs. 145 
crorcs respectively. Union Ex¬ 
cise duties arc estimated to yield 
Rs. 374 crores more. The yield 
from Customs revenue will also 
be up by Rs. 70 crorcs. Market 
loans will yield Rs. 1,650 crores 
as compared to Rs. 1,183 crores 
in the current year. 

The Union Budget envisages 
a major step-up in expenditure 
on agriculture and other schemes 
and development of rural areas 
generally, in tunc with the Gov¬ 
ernment’s commitment to a new 


K lture-oriented and em- 
ent-intensive strategy for 
development, including irriga¬ 
tion, a massive programme of 
dairy development, roads, rural 
water supply and small-scale 
industries. The Budget also 
provided for higher allocations 
for power, oil, steel, health and 
family welfare, science and tech¬ 
nology and welfare of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward classes. 

Defence Expenditure 

The Government proposes 
to spend an additional Rs. 193 
crores on Defence during 1978- 
79. The defence expenditure 
next year would be Rs. 2,945 
crorcs against Rs. 2.752 crorcs 
i n the current year. This would 
amount to a *7% increase over 
the current year defence ex¬ 
penditure. The Defence Minis¬ 
try has set aside Rs. 293 crorcs 
for capital outlay on defence 
services. As usual, the Army 
takes the largest slice of the 
Defence allocation—Rs. 1,898 
crorcs, followed by the Air 
Force’s Rs. 586 crorcs and the 
Navy’s Rs. 205 crores. 

While the expenditure indi¬ 
cated by the Defence Ministry 
for the next financial year isRs. 
2,945 crores, its demands pre¬ 
sented separately under six diffe¬ 
rent heads, including the three 
Services, total Rs. 2,393 crorcs. 

New Taxes 

Higher excise duties on al¬ 
most all types of goods. The 
general duty has been raised 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent; 
there will be a special levy at 
the rate of l/20th of the basic 
excise duties. A duty of 2 paise 
per kw hour of electricity gene¬ 
rated. Higher prices of coal 
through a Central excise duty. 
Postalratcs raised, the categories 
affected being registration fees, 
acknowledgement fees, certi¬ 
ficate of posting, etc. No 
change in the rates of income- 
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tax or other direct taxes. The 
rates of Compulsory Deposit 
(C.D.S.) for taxable income 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 raised. 
The interesl-lax of 7 % on gross 
amount of interest received by 
scheduled banks abolished. In¬ 
terest rates on fixed deposits 
reduced. Taxpayers investing 
in equity shares of new indus¬ 
trial companies allowed a deduc¬ 
tion in the computation of Iheir 
taxable income of an amount 
equal to 50 % of the cost of such 
shares. The provisions relat¬ 
ing to deduction in respect of 
long-term savings through life 
insurance, provident fund con¬ 
tributions and other approved 
media liberalised. Long-term 
capital gains exempted from tax 
in cases where the consideration 
received or accruing, as a result 
of the transfer, is deposited or 
invested within six months in 
specified financial assets. 

Tax concessions for promot¬ 
ing construction of houses, par¬ 
ticularly for the low and middle 
income brackets. Duty on 
small refrigerators of 100 litres 
and below has been reduced. 
Excise duty on films has also 
been reduced. 


Rupee Account 

Out of every rupee which 
the Central Government will 
collect, 22 paise will come from 
excise duty (by far the largest 
single source of revenue); 15 
paise from market loans, small 
savings and provident funds; 5 
paise from other types of 
receipts; 8 paise from external 
loans and 2 paise each from 
income-tax and other taxes. 
Six paise in the rupee has been 
left as deficit. 

As for the expenditure, the 
position is as follows: The 
Government will spend 40paise 
on the Plan; 20 paise on other 
development projects; 16 paise 
on the country’s defence; 11 
paise on interest payment; 7 
paise on other expenditure; 6 
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paise on statutory and other 
transfers to State and Union 
Territories. 


Tax Concessions 

The Union Finance Minis¬ 
ter, conformed to the practice 
of his predecessors by announc¬ 
ing a massive dose of taxation 
in the Budget and then an¬ 
nouncing some tax concessions 
while speaking on the Finance 
Bill (on April 27). Among the 
concessions he gave were:Slight 
reductions in the new taxes 
on power and coal, liberalisa¬ 
tion of Ihc tax treatment of 
expenditure on advertising and 
sales promotion by companies, 
and extension of the exemption 
from Capital Gains Tax to 
investments in bank deposits. 

The package of concessions 
will cost the exchequer Rs. 
27-93 crorcs in a full year. The 
impact in the current year will 
be a little lower at Rs. 24-99 
crorcs. 

This will make little diffc- 
rencc to the magnitude of the 
budgetary deficit which, before 
the concessions, was as high as 
Rs. 10-50 crorcs. Gold sales 
will help to reduce the figure 
somewhat. 

He announced a uniform 10 
per cent reduction in the power 
duty which will now stand at 
1 - 8 paise per uni l instead of two 
paise. Power used for auxiliary 
consumption and captive con¬ 
sumption has already been ex¬ 
empted from the tariff. Rebate 
would be given to all power 
supplied by State Electricity 
Boards at their agricultural 
tariffs for agriculturalpurposes. 
He abolished Rs. 10 per tonne 
tax on hard coke. Urns the 
levy on coal would now stand 
at Rs. 7 per tonne for cooking 
coal and Rs. 5 per tonne for 
other grades. 

The threshold for the tax 
disallowance on newspaper ad¬ 
vertisements had been increased 


from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 40,000 
a year. No disallowance would 
be made for advertisements in 
any newspaper with a circula¬ 
tion of less than 15,000. Since 
advertisements for staff recruit¬ 
ment could not be regarded as 
wasteful expenditure, no dis¬ 
allowance would apply to such 
expenditure. 

The tax concession of 50 
per cent on investments in 
shares of new companies would 
be extended to cover investment 
in shares of firms established to 
provide long-term loans for 
house construction. The weight- 
age given to export promotion 
expenditure in tax calculations 
would be reduced from 150 per 
cent to 133 per cent foi certain 
categories of companies. 

Massive Deficit Financing 

According to the latest re¬ 
ports available in June, the 
quantum of deficit financing by 
the Central Government will 
be very high in 1978-79. Money 
supply with the public increased 
sharply by Rs. 760 crorcs in 
April. 1978, which is far more 
than the Rs' 158 crorcs in April, 
1977, when even that much 
increase caused concern- 

The rise in money supply 
during April was as much as 
4-2%, compared to just 4% in 
April, 1977, and is almost en¬ 
tirely due to the increase in net 
bank credit to the Government. 

The large deficit of Rs. 
1,050 crores, budgeted for the 
current financial year, may be 
even higher despite the Govern¬ 
ment's efforts to check it. 

Railway Budget 1978-79 

Railway fares and freight 
rates were again left untouched 
and more concessions offered 
to second class passengers in 
the Railways' Rs. 65 43-crore 
surplus budget for 1978-79. The 
financial year 1977-78 .was ex- 
pecLed to close with a surplus of 
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Rs. 89 a 32 crores which is Rs. 
37 croies more than the budget- 
ted figure of Rs. 32 • 5 crores. 

This was mainly due to the 
increase of 11-2 per cent in 
passenger earnings during the 
past year, savings of Rs. 37 
crores in working expenses, now 
estimated at Rs. 1,611 crores, 
sustained improvements in per¬ 
formance and increase in the 
aveiage load of liaffic, though 
revenue earning traffic was only 
214 million tonnes against 220 
million tonnes estimated in the 
budget. 

The concessions announced 
by the Railway Minister include 
(a) reduction in the sleeper 
charges for second class passen¬ 
gers to Rs. 3 for the entire 
journey, irrespective of the num¬ 
ber of nights involved: ( b ) 
lowering of the surcharge on 
super-fast express trains to Re. 1 
and of reservation charges for 
sitting and sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion from SO paisc to 2S paisc, 
and (c) revival of the all-lhe-ycar 
round hill concession. 

A number of economy mea¬ 
sures were proposed to cut down 
expenditure. To release more 
accommodation for the general 
public, in future children will 
not be entitled to travel with ihc 
officers on “duty pass” in train 
services. Better amenities are 
to be provided to the railway 
staff and passengers travelling 
second class. 

As a part of the drive to 
root out malpractices in book¬ 
ing and reservation offices, the 
Railway Minister decided, as a 
matter of general policy, that 
only women will be employed as 
reservation or booking clerks 
and supervisors in the major 
booking offices, starling with 
the metropolitan cities. 

2-3 Billion Dollar Aid for India 

The Aid India Consortium 
on June.9 pledged aid totalling 
2'3 billion dollars to India for 


1978-79, about 200 million dol¬ 
lars more than the amount given 
last year. Of the external assis¬ 
tance India will gel this year, the 
World Bank will account for 
about 1-2 billion dollars and 
bilateral arrangements around 
1 ■ 1 billion dollars. 

There has been much better 
appreciation of India’s case for 
continuing aid now, despite the 
fact that the country has foreign 
exchange reserves totalling about 
Rs. 5,000 ciores and a fairly 
good buffer stock of foodgrains. 

The World Bank and other 
experts have conceded that the 
Indian economy is still very 
susceptible to the vagaries of the 
uncertain international econo¬ 
mic situation and the fluctua¬ 
tions of the weather. 

The Consortium also en¬ 
dorsed, within limits, the Indian 
strategy for rural development 
and for giving a boost to 
agriculture. 


ECONOMIC SCENE 


Janata’s Economic Plan 

The Janata Party released a 
socio-economic programme to¬ 
wards the end of April. The 
programme envisages public 
control of big private firms, 
speedier all-round development, 
a reduction in the concentration 
of economic power, decentra¬ 
lisation of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution. All are 
time-bound items. 

Insisting on professionalised 
management and ending of what 
it describes as industrial feudal¬ 
ism, the programme document 
says: “Wherever public finan¬ 
cial institutions have provided 
a large percentage of the overall 
capital they should be brought 
directly under public control". 

The public financial institu¬ 
tions should give up their role of 
being sleeping partners in large 
private sector firms and play an 


active part in curbing malprac¬ 
tices and exploitation. 

The programme seeks legis¬ 
lation without delay to restrict 
the concentration of chairman¬ 
ships, managing directorships 
and directorships in a few indi¬ 
viduals. As a further step to 
curb the concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power, the party wants 
immediate steps to bring about 
decentralisation in the owner¬ 
ship of the means of production. 
Such decentralisation will en¬ 
able the Government to make 
fuller utilisation of the private 
corporate sector, resources, ex¬ 
perience and technical know¬ 
how for rapid industrial deve¬ 
lopment without producing 
adverse effects. 

It wants the textile mills 
taken over by the Government 
to produce clolh for the masses 
and mills which do not produce 
such varieties are to be asked to 
pay a cess on their production. 
Care is to be taken to push 
ahead decentralisation of the 
weaving capacities in the textile 
sector. The establishment of 
capital-intensive and labour dis¬ 
placing units in non-cssenlial 
sectors will be discouraged. The 
practice of diluting export obli¬ 
gations imposed on the private 
corporate sector under one pre¬ 
text or the other is to be dis¬ 
continued. The Government 
must ensure thal ihese obliga¬ 
tions are actually fulfilled. 

The time-bound programme 
prescribes a two-year limit for 
distribution of the surplus land 
among the landless: legislative 
action to plug loopholes in the 
ceiling law: creation of a land 
army for reclamation, soil con¬ 
servation and like programmes; 
completion of records of land 
rights and use of public lands 
for cultivation. 

The other suggestions for 
immediate implementation in¬ 
clude formulation of a policy 
statement by the Government 
on agriculture; short and long¬ 
term measures for safeguarding 
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the interests of farmers and a 
proper balance between prices 
paid by growers and received by 
them; rapid increase in the 
quantum of public credit to the 
peasantry; housing for the 
village poor while ensuring that 
it does not result in segregation 
of Harijans and legal obliga¬ 
tions on corporate employers for 
constructing houses for their 
employees. 


Sixth Plan Strategy 

The entire strategy of plan¬ 
ning in India, including the 
aims, the sections of people to 
be covered and the mode of 
financing, have all undergone a 
change since the Janata Party 
assumed power. The party has 
introduced the conccpi of a 
“rolling plan” so that there arc 
no distinct five-year periods, but 
each year runs into the other so 
as to ensure continuity of the 
planning process. 

The second change the 
Janata Government has intro¬ 
duced is to end the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan a year earlier (on 
March 31, 1978), and to start 
the Sixth Plan from April 1 so 
as to implement the new stra¬ 
tegy without delay. 

While the final shape of the 
ambitious Sixth Plan will be 
known after November when 
the document is approved by the 
National Development Council, 
some broad estimates are availa¬ 
ble and these show that a mas¬ 
sive tax effort will be required 
to implement the Plan. 

The Government has given 
the utmost priority to self- 
reliance in all its aspects— 
financial, production and tech¬ 
nology. The massive provision 
made in the Sixth Plan for 
power, petroleum products, 
fertiliser plants, cement, etc., 
indicate giant strides towards 
achievement of self-reliance. The 
stress is on small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries, rural develop¬ 


ment, rectification of distortions 
and a fairer distribution of goods 
and commodities, in sum, a 
better deal for ihe common 
man. 

Here is the Sixth Plan at a 
glance: The total ourlay: Rs. 
1,16,240 crorcs; Annual growth 
rate: 4-7 per cent; New jobs 
to be created:49 million ; Food- 
grains production: 140*48 to 
144-48 million tonnes; output 
of fertilisers (N) 1,125,000 ton¬ 
nes—phosphatic: 12,50,000 

tonnes; Cotton: 92 lakh bales; 
Sugarcane: 188 million tonnes; 
Oilseeds: 115 lakh tonnes; Elec¬ 
tricity: 167 G.W.H.; Cloth 

(Mill-made): 4600million metres 
—Cloth (decentralised): 7600 
million metres; Mild steel: 11•80 
million tonnes; Aluminium: 
300,000 tonnes; Cement: 30 
million tonnes; Coal: 149 mil¬ 
lion tonnes; Crude petroleum: 
18 million tonnes; Commercial 
Vehicles: 65,000. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Closer Indo-Soviet Ties 

Mr Morarji Desai paid a 
significant visit to the Soviet 
Union in the last week of Oc¬ 
tober 1977 to strengthen Indo- 
Soviet relations. A joint Indo- 
Soviet declaration in Moscow 
on October 26, at the conclu¬ 
sion of Mr Desai’s talks with 
Soviet President Brezhnev, stat¬ 
ed that Mr Desai informed the 
Soviet leaders of the develop¬ 
ments in India leading to the 
formation of the new Govern¬ 
ment and the mandate of its 
people. 

On South Asia the two sides 
welcomed the success achieved 
in solving problems and diffe¬ 
rences through bilateral nego¬ 
tiations between the countries 
of the region. They recognized 
that this had led to a significant 
improvement in the climate of 
good neighbourliness in the sub¬ 
continent. The declaration re¬ 


tained the formulation on Asian 
stability which evolved from the 
Soviet concept of extending 
detente to Asia. 

The two States recognized 
that mutually beneficial co¬ 
operation among Asian States 
must be developed and extend¬ 
ed in order to consolidate peace 
and stability in the region. It 
enumerated the principles of 
peaceful co-existence that should 
govern relations between 
nations. 

On the Indian Ocean the 
two sides expressed their sup¬ 
port for the desire of the peo¬ 
ples of the area to make the 
Ocean a zone of peace. They 
called for the elimination of all 
existing foreign military bases 
from the Indian Ocean. 

The Moscow talks helped to 
establish a personal rapport 
between the two leaders, streng¬ 
thening the trust, understanding 
and bilateral relations and creat¬ 
ing possibilities for further co¬ 
operation. 

Accord on Farakka 

The decades-old dispute 
over the Farakka Barrage and 
the sharing of Ganga waters was 
settled on November 5, 1977, 
as a result of a gesture of ac¬ 
commodation made by the 
Janata Government in India. 
The agreement allocates the 
quantum of Ganga waters bet¬ 
ween India and Bangladesh. 
Bangladesh had tried to inter¬ 
nationalise the issue. 

Apart from laying down a 
formula for the sharing of the 
water for five years, the agree¬ 
ment envisages a long-term solu¬ 
tion of the problem by increas¬ 
ing the flow of the river in the 
lean season. The Joint River 
Commission of 1972 has been 
revived to formulate this scheme. 
The Commission has been asked 
to investigate and study the 
various schemes and present 
proposals to the two Govern- 
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ments within three years. These 
are to be implemented before 
the expiry of the agreement 
after five years. 

It is expected that inter¬ 
national agencies such as the 
World Bank will help in imple¬ 
menting the long-term propo¬ 
sals. India will get 26,750 
cusccs and Bangladesh 38,750 
cusccs when the flow of water 
increases in May. The alloca¬ 
tion of water from January to 
May has been fixed on the basis 
of 75 per cent availability cal¬ 
culated from the recorded flows 
of the Ganga from 1948 to 1973. 
Under the agreement, India will 
be entitled to use up to 200 
cusecs below the Farokka bar¬ 
rage for “reasonable’' purposes. 

The agreement helped to 
lessen the tensions between the 
two countries. India sacrificed 
some Ganga water which West 
Bengal urgently needed, but it 
won the goodwill of Bangladesh. 

Closer Indo-Pak Ties 

India's External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee, paid a two-day visit to 
Pakistan from February 5 to 7. 
The visit was a success, despite 
the persistent attempts by Pakis¬ 
tani journalists to raise the 
ticklish issue of Kashmir and 
thus embarrass the Indian 
leaders. 

A significant outcome of 
Mr Vajpayee’s visit to Islama¬ 
bad was the decision taken to 
permit, first, facilities for the 
flow of information between the 
two countries and, secondly, to 
allow a freer flow of visits bet¬ 
ween the peoples of the two 
countries. 

Mr Vajpayee disclosed that 
newspapers henceforth would be 
allowed to post permanent cor¬ 
respondents in the respective 
capitals. This defreezed the 
12-year old situation when news¬ 
papers of both the countries 
withdrew their correspondents 
following the 1965 war. 


In respect of a larger flow 
of visitors between the two 
countries, a decision was taken 
to liberalise visa procedures and 
enlarge the administrative set¬ 
up to cope with the problem 
of processing visa applications 

Mr Vajpayee offered to share 
with Pakistan its nuclear know¬ 
how and expertise for the deve¬ 
lopment of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes and added 
that if the Pakistan Government 
put forward any proposal in 
this regard, it would be con¬ 
sidered by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr Vajpayee said on return¬ 
ing to Delhi that the Islamabad 
talks helped a great deal in 
clearing the apprehensions, 
doubts and misunderstandings 
in the minds of the leaders of 
that country. He was confident 
that India and Pakistan would 
now co-operate more in many 
fields. 

General Zia was confident 
that once mutual trust and con¬ 
fidence had been built up, the 
Kashmir, issue, too, could be 
solved. All that was needed 
was a spirit of give-and-take not 
as between a “big brother" and 
his “little brother", but as bet¬ 
ween two sovereign, indepen¬ 
dent and equal countries. 

Mr Vajpayee also handed 
over to the General a letter from 
Mr Desai, assuring him of 
India’s friendship and goodwill 
and inviting him to India. 


Indo-Iran Understanding 

To establish close links with 
India the Shahoflranpaid avisit 
to Delhi early in February, 1978. 
India has gained both econo¬ 
mically and politically from the 
Shah's goodwill visit. In con¬ 
trast, the Shah spent four hours 
in Islamabad, indicating a cool¬ 
ing off of his relations with 
Pakistan, owing largely to the 
political instability there and 
the Pak leaders’ cold reaction 


to the Asian Common Market 
Plan. 

Iran offered India additional 
crude supplies annually on credit 
terms or lump sum payment to 
participate in, or finance, ap¬ 
proved projects “such as the 
alumina project for the eastern 
coast deposits of bauxite, a 
paper and pulp factory for Tri¬ 
pura and the second stage of 
Rajasthan Canal". Crude sup¬ 
plies will be at the OPEC (Orga¬ 
nisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) price. The amount 
of additional crude supplies 
India can import annually will 
largely depend on the extent to 
which India can use the rupee 
resources generated each year. 

According to a rough esti¬ 
mate, one million tonnes of 
additional crude will generate 
about Rs. 100 crorcs. Iran is 
thus offering help to generate 
rupee resources to finance spe¬ 
cified projects. The leaders also 
identified the areas in which 
India can contribute to Iran's 
economic development through 
supplies of equipment and know¬ 
how. Some of the areas in 
which such co-operation could 
take place arc rural electrifica¬ 
tion, generation and transmis¬ 
sion of power, development of 
railways, construction of rail¬ 
way lines, consultancy services, 
technical assistance, supply of 
rail equipment and construc¬ 
tion material and participation 
in the construction of industrial 
estates, shipbuilding etc. The 
Shahanshah and Mr Desai 
reiterated their desire to give 
priority to forging closer and 
deeper bilateral links. 
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International Affairs Kound-up 

The World Today: Back to Cold War and Colonialism—Conflicts in Africa—Russia’s 
Triumphs—African Cockpit—Disarmament Conference in Ruins — Coup in Afghanistan —• 
Kabui-Pak Discord—Pak Ban on Parties—Sweeping Victory for Gen. Zia — Vietnam- 
Cambodia War — China's Foreign Policy—Political Changes in China—Anns Embargo in 
S. Africa—Accord in Rhodesia—West Asian Crisis — Big-Power Nuclear Accord— 20-Wiu /ion 
Economic Accord—New Soviet Constitution—UN Desert Conference—New UN Organisation — 


Hijacking Menace. — U.N.O. 


THE WORLD TODAY' 


Back to Cold War and Colonia¬ 
lism 

While the report on the 
developments on the national 
front during the past 12 months 
was one of steady progress, a 
string of achievements with set¬ 
backs in certain spheres, the 
picture on the international 
front has been rather dismal. 
The disconcerting trends which 
became noticeable in the second 
half of 1977 became more pro¬ 
nounced during the lirst six 
months of 1978. This period 
witnessed a dramatic change in 
the balance of power*—of un- 
mistakcable increase in the 
Soviet sphere of influence, and 
what has caused many sad re¬ 
flections among the decreasing 
tribe of peace-lovers, the end of 
the detente and the split bet¬ 
ween the world's two greatest 
Powers—the USA and the So¬ 
viet Union. 

Until lost year the relations 
between them were quite friendly 
and there were frequent nego¬ 
tiations between them for limi¬ 
tation of armaments and even 
for ensuring peace in such 
vulnerable areas as the Middle 
East, Africa and the Far East. 
But all that is now an old story. 
The latest phase in world poli¬ 
tics is one of growing tensions, 
a strengthening of suspicions of 
each other’s intentions and even 
open wordy warfare, accusations 
and counter-accusations the like 
of which have not been heard 


’s Fight Against Pollution. 
for many years. 


Conflicts in Africa 

During 1977 there was no 
major military conflict, although 
there were some skirmishes and 
clashes which subsided after a 
short period. But almost from 
the beginning of 1978 there have 
been conflicts in Africa—bet¬ 
ween Ethiopia and Somalia (in 
which the Big Powers were 
fighting by proxy) and also in the 
Far East—‘between Cambodia 
and Vietnam where also the 
interests of the Big Powers were 
in conflict, the Soviet Union 
backing Vietnam \pvcr which it 
has gained dominance, much to 
the discomfiture of China and 
the USA) and China (and also 
in part the USA) supporting 
Cambodia, though indirectly. 
While the Cambodia war has 
virtually fizzled out, with only 
border skirmishes occurring 
now and then, the African scene 
has changed the entire face of 
international policies. 

Russia has the knack of 
choosing t he right parly to back. 
This was convincingly proved in 
1976 in Angola where the Rus¬ 
sians and the Cubans supported 
the faction that ultimately won 
and the Americans lent moral 
and material support to the 
opposite group that was routed. 
Thus the Russians and the Cu¬ 
bans still control Angola, while 
the Americans are out of the 
picture, beaten and discredited. 
The same story has been re¬ 
peated in the recent war between 


Ethiopia and Somalia in which 
the Russians have again emerg¬ 
ed victorious and have thereby 
considerably enhanced their 
prestige in what was called the 
“Black Continent". Combined 
with the establishment, follow¬ 
ing a military coup, of a pro¬ 
communist regime of Afghanis¬ 
tan, the African victories of the 
Russians pose a major challenge 
to the USA which naturally feels 
that it has suffered a setback. 
As a result there is a cold war 
again between the two Powers. 
The talks for disarmament and 
for limitation of armaments 
have all been relegated to a 
secondary place. Instead, the 
emphasis is on rearmament and 
strengthening of military forces 
by the NATO Powers, by the 
USA in particular, to counter 
the growing might and influence 
of the Soviet Union—commonly 
described as the “Russian Bear”. 


Russia’s Triumphs 

Thus the yea: 1978 will go 
down in history as the year in 
which Communism of the Rus¬ 
sian brand got a new and more 
extensive lease of life; a year in 
which there was a sudden shift 
in the balance of power and in 
which the USA and the West 
received military and political 
setbacks. The year is also 
notable for the closer relation¬ 
ship between the USA and 
China following their identity 
of interests—the anti-Soviet 
stand. It has to be noted that 
both the USA and China—for 
decades bitter enemies and at 
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loggerheads—now back the fac¬ 
tions which have suffered at 
Soviet hands. In Zaire, for 
instance, the Chinese have lately 
shown deep interest to bolster 
up the anti-Soviet elements, 
offering them both economic 
and military aid. China, of 
course, continues to be a bitter 
enemy of the Soviet Union 
ideologically, but the significant 
development is the Sino-US 
understanding (which is not 
publicised) to do everything 
possible to counter the growth 
of Soviet influence. 

The world's new power game 
has two other interesting facets: 
one, the decision of France to 
assert itself in Africa in a bid to 
regain its old colonial influence 
which had vanished as a result 
of the emergence of numerous 
new republics in Africa conse¬ 
quent upon the new wave of 
freedom and nationalism which 
caused the breaking of colonial 
shackles. 


African Cockpit 

Now, evidently, both colo¬ 
nialism and imperialism seem to 
be back in Africa, the change 
being that the African States 
themselves (described by ana¬ 
lysts as “stooges”) have sought 
Big Power protection and the 
1978 version of colonialism is 
not a sequel to military vic¬ 
tories by the Big Western 
Powers. In Paris a few weeks 
ago, 21 African Heads of State 
held a summit and requested 
French protection against the 
Soviet expansionism, and the 
French President promptly 
rushed to the USA to consult 
President Carter so as to ensure 
co-ordinated policies designed 
to counter the Soviet threat and 
to establish an effective Western 
presence in Africa. France has 
pledged the use of French forces 
to shield and; protect certain 
African countries. The way has 
thus been opened for active 
U.S.-Frcnch intervention in 


Africa—a prospect which im¬ 
plies a setback to democracy and 
genuine national freedomwhich 
had earlier been won at great 
cost. The two Powers have 
agreed to make "concerted 
efforts” in Africa, which means 
that the African continent will 
continue to be the arena of Big- 
Power conflicts in the years to 
come. 

The Middle East was rela¬ 
tively quiet during the past year, 
although, following the failure 
of the initiative which President 
Sadat took in November, 1977, 
by visiting Jerusalem and the 
stiff stand of Israel, the Egyp¬ 
tian leader held out threats of 
war in May and June 1978. 
President Sadat risked his repu¬ 
tation by trying to settle the 
dispute bilaterally. On Decem¬ 
ber 5, Egypt broke ties with 
Libya, Syria, Algeria and South 
Yemen. The Soviet Union has 
lost ground in the Middle East, 
and Egypt depends upon the 
U.S.A. for military supplies. 
But the Russian triumph in 
Africa has offset the West’s 
advantage in West Asia. 


Disarmament Conference in 
Ruins 

The tragic sequel to the 
power tussle in Africa has been 
the virtual failure of the much- 
publicised U.N. Disarmament 
Conference held from May 21 
until the end of June. Far 
from any prospect of the world's 
4,000-billion dollar expenditure 
on arms and weapons, the 
Western Powers have already 
decided to step up their arma¬ 
ments programmes. The Dis¬ 
armament Conference has thus 
been reduced to a shambles, and 
all the efforts and money spent 
on this prestigious meet, arrang¬ 
ed at the instance of the Third 
World, has gone waste. 

The high-sounding declara¬ 
tions made by the various 
Powers about the need for shed¬ 


ding weapons according to a 
phased programme are all hypo- 
cri ficai. Each Big Power wants 
the other to set an example in 
this field and knows very well 
that disarmament is a futile 
dream of the world's pacifists. 
China has effectively exposed 
the Big Powers' hypocrisy in 
this matter through its dele¬ 
gate’s speech at the U.N- Dis¬ 
armament Conference. Dis¬ 
armament depends in reality on 
the two giants—the USA and 
the Soviet Union—but neither 
of them is willing to make a 
firm commitment unilaterally. 


Coup in Afghanistan 

A historic military coup, 
which enabled Russia to expand 
its influence and establish its 
presence on Asia’s door steps 
occurred in Kabul on April 27, 
1978. The coup, combined with 
the Soviet victories in Africa, 
changed the world balance of 
power and has led to a new 
conflict between the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union. 

The Kabul coup ended the 
last remnants of monarchy and 
set up, instead, what was des¬ 
cribed as the People’s Republic 
of Afghanistan. The five-year 
old regime of President Moham¬ 
mad Daoud was ousted after 
some bloodshed and several 
executions and a Military Revo¬ 
lutionary Council assumed 
power in Afghanistan for the 
time-being. 

For the first time in the 
history of Afghanistan an end 
has been put to the Sultanate 
of the Mohammed Zais. Presi¬ 
dent Daoud had come to power 
after ousting his biother-in- 
law, King Zahir Shah, in a coup 
in July, 1973. He had thwarted 
a revolt against his regime in 
December, 1976. 

Soon after the coup, Af¬ 
ghanistan was proclaimed a 
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democratic republic with Mr 
Nur Mohammad Tarakki as 
President of the newly consti¬ 
tuted Revolutionary Council, 
which assumed all powers. Mr 
Tarakki was also named Prime 
Minister. The BBC identified 
him as the leader of the Afghan 
Communist Party. 

Members of the new Gov¬ 
ernment were later named by 
the Revolutionary Council, to 
which they arc responsible. 
Military rule will continue until 
further orders and the country 
is being run under decrees of 
the Council, the radio said. 

President Daoud and mem¬ 
bers of his family and his Cabi¬ 
net were executed the day after 
t he coup. Mr Daoud's brother, 
Mr Mohammed Naim, his three 
sons, their wives and grand 
children, in fact all members of 
the Daoud family, were executed 
in a bid to finish all its traces. 

The new Government in 
Afghanistan is mainly civilian 
in character. The coup leader, 
Col. Abdul Qadir, was appoint¬ 
ed Defence Minister in a 20- 
member Cabinet. All the four 
other incumbents whose names 
were made known are civilians. 
They are: President of the Revo- 
lut ionary Council and head of 
Government (Prime Minister) 
Nur Mohammad Tarakki, and 
three Deputy Prime Ministers. 

The new Government of 
Kabul has reiterated its com¬ 
mitment to “strict non-align¬ 
ment" and has declared that it 
would continue to take an 
active part in the non-aligned 
movement. These sentiments 
also have been conveyed by that 
country’s Permanent Represen¬ 
tative at the U.N. 

The Revolutionary Council 
was informed of India's tradi¬ 
tional policy of friendship and 
close ties with Afghanistan by 
the Indian Ambassador. It has 
been pointed out that these 
relations continue to be based 
on deep understanding on inter¬ 


national and regional issues as 
well as close bilateral co-opera¬ 
tion in economic, commercial, 
cultural and scientific fields, 
irrespective of the personalities 
at the helm of affairs in either 
country. 

The Kabul coup has posed 
new problems for Iran which 
will have to lake immediate 
steps to secure its eastern fron¬ 
tier. The Afghan coup is likely, 
at least for the present, to put 
an end to the Shah's aggressive 
outward-going policies, includ¬ 
ing his concept of an Asian 
Market of which Afghanistan 
was to be a key link- The 
Afghan developments put new 
heart into the pro-Bhutto ele¬ 
ments in Puk. 

On May 1 India recognised 
the new regime in Afghanistan, 
soon aftci Russia had done so. 
Many other countries followed 
their example. 


Kabul-Pak Discord 

Afghanistan wants io have 
friendly relations with Pakistan 
but has a “political problem" 
with it, the Deputy Prime M mis¬ 
ter of the new Revolutionary 
Government told the United 
Nations on June 6. The prob¬ 
lem was about the Pukhtoons 
and the Baluchis—ethnic 
groups inhabiting parts of Pakis¬ 
tan which Afghanistan has 
claimed. 

The Kabul Government was 
on friendly terms with Pakistan, 
Iran and China. The Kabul 
leader stated that his country's 
relations with other countries 
would depend on how much 
development aid it got from 
them. 

Asked what his country's 
major problem with the United 
States was, he explained that 
before the revolution Afghanis¬ 
tan had not received equal assis¬ 
tance from both sides. Af¬ 
ghanistan had received more 
assistance from the Soviet Union 


than from the United States. 

According to him, the Af¬ 
ghan ‘ revolution" on April 
28 was not in any way spon¬ 
sored by the Soviet Union. He 
described ihc suggestion that 
Afghanistan was a Soviet satel¬ 
lite as a “false fabrication of 
imperialist and reactionary 
circles". 


Pak Ban on Parties 

In a bid to strengthen his 
hold on the country and to 
stabilize his position, General 
Zia-ul-Haquc. Pakistan's Chief 
Martial Law Administrator, 
virtually sounded the death- 
knell of all regional parties in 
his country. On June 6 it was 
learnt that Pakistan's military 
Government intended to ap¬ 
point a high-powered judicial 
commission to eliminate regional 
political parties before any gene¬ 
ral election was held in that 
country. 

The commission would allow 
a political party to operate only 
if it was organised on a national 
level and its membership ex¬ 
tended to all “provinces of the 
country”. 

The order has evoked ad¬ 
verse reactions even from leaders 
who had until recently been 
supporters of Martial Law 
authorities. Apparently, a 11 
political parlies will be com¬ 
pelled to suspend their activi¬ 
ties while they go through the 
process of registration with the 
appropriate authority under the 
Hamoodur Rahman Commis¬ 
sion. The authority will register 
political parlies after analysis of 
their manifestoes and program¬ 
mes to ensure that they do not 
violate Pakistan's ideology. 

The steadily mounting inter¬ 
national pressure to persuade 
him not to carry out the death 
sentence on Mr Bhutto, com¬ 
bined with the developments in 
Afghanistan, have landed him 
in an unenviable situation. The 
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Martial Law Administrator's' 
problems have been increased 
by the refusal of certain groups 
to join the proposed “national 
Government" which he thought 
would share with him the res¬ 
ponsibility of coping with the 
challenge of Mr Bhutto and 
Bhuttoism. 

It is quite evident that 
General Zia-ul-Haquc is un¬ 
willing to take the risk of hold¬ 
ing general elections in Pakistan. 

Sweeping Victory for Gen. Zia 

Major-G cncral Ziaur 
Rahman won the first Presi¬ 
dential election in Bangladesh 
by a massive majority, even 
larger than expected. Accord¬ 
ing to the final count, Gen. Zia 
secured over 11 million votes 
more than his main rival, Gen. 
Osmany. 

The total vole showed that 
General Zia had polled 
15.814.072 votes against 
4,477,670 obtained by his near¬ 
est rival, ret ired General M. A.G. 
Osmany in the 10-corncrcd con¬ 
test. 

The President secured 
76-67% of the total 20,636,955 
voles polled against General 
Osmany’s 21-70%. The re¬ 
maining eight candidates shared 
1 ■ 63 % of the votes. The turn¬ 
out was about 54% of the 
38,386,247 electorate. 

Gen. Zia described the elec¬ 
tion as “the fairest possible ever 
held in Bangladesh". The result 
conclusively proved the political 
maturity of the electorate and 
helped the country to further 
advance its progress. 

Observers in Dacca felt that 
the lead was so big that even if 
one believed the opposition 
party’s allegation of fake voting 
as true, it would have made 
little difference to the result 
and President Zia would have 
won hands dovfa in any case. 

Gen. Zia became the Chief 
Martial* Administrator on No¬ 


vember 29, 1976. and assumed 
the Presidency on April 21. 
General Zia said that his next 
political step would be to unite 
the people, strengthen Bangla¬ 
deshi nationalism and consoli¬ 
date the process of democracy. 
Politics after the Presidential 
election is expected to undergo 
a significant change. The Zia 
Government's endeavour would 
be to end political parasitism 
and help democracy take deep 
roots. Parliamentary elections 
would be held in December. 
But according to official sources, 
there is no question of martial 
law being lifted immediately. 
The reason is that parliamentary 
elections are yet to be held and 
some source of law-making 
authority was necessary to run 
the Government. Still “i! is a 
temporary measure", according 
to Gen. Zia. 


Victnam-Cambodia War 

A war by proxy between the 
big powers was fought in the 
Far East when, on December 
31, a full-scale war broke out 
between Vietnam and Cambo¬ 
dia. Spokesman of Cambodia 
accused Vietnam of sending 
thousands of troops and hun¬ 
dreds of tanks across the border 
to destroy the Cambodian eco¬ 
nomy. 

Charging Vietnam with 
launching a ferocious and bar¬ 
barous aggression, the state¬ 
ment said Vietnam wanted to 
occupy Cambodian territory and 
to become a great power in 
South-East Asia. 

Cambodia temporarily broke 
off ties with Vietnam, dealing a 
dramatic blow to unity in Indo¬ 
china less than three years 
after the victories of the Libe¬ 
ration Fronts against the U.S. A. 

In reality this was a war bet¬ 
ween China and the Soviet 
Union—a war by proxy between 
the giants. China is plainly 
taking Cambodia's side in the 


dispute over the Cambodia- 
Vietnam border, thus risking a 
further deterioration of rela¬ 
tions between Peking and Hanoi. 

Vietnam has inclined to¬ 
wards Moscow since Indo-China 
fell to Communism in April, 
1975. Cambodia has recently 
emerged in a close relationship 
with Peking, cemented recently 
by the visit to China of the 
Khmer Prime Minister Polpot. 

When they formally an¬ 
nounced the severing of diplo¬ 
matic links with Vietnam, the 
Cambodians said the Vietna¬ 
mese were not only colonialists 
but their invading forces were 
far more barbarous than those 
of the former South Vietnamese 
Government led by President 
Thieu. The feeling of national¬ 
ism everywhere subordinates the 
bonds of religious and political 
creeds—a lesson that assumes 
importance in the context of 
foreign policy calculations. 

Bringing its escalation feud 
with Vietnam to the notice of 
the United Nations, Cambodia 
on January 10 chargcu the 
Hanoi authorities with launch¬ 
ing a systematic invasion to 
promote aggressive designs. The 
Phnom-Penh Government alleg¬ 
ed that the fundamental reason 
for Hanoi's aggressive policies 
was “to make Kampuchea 
(Cambodia) participate in an 
Indo-China Federation under 
the Vietnamese thumb”. 


China's Foreign Policy 

China has always worked in 
mysterious ways and has never 
clearly defined its policies, but a 
clarification of its foreign policy 
towards the major Powers was 
given on March 7 when Chinese 
Communist Party Chairman, 
Mr Hua Kuo-feng, stated that 
Peking and Moscow must con¬ 
tinue to argue on matters of 
principle, but this should not 
impede normal State relations. 
Their debates on matters of 
principle had been “provoked 
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by the Soviet leading a clique 
through its betrayal of Marxism- 
Leninism". 

The fact that the relations 
have sunk to such a low point 
must be traced to the “Socialist- 
imperialist policy pursued by 
this clique". The debates on 
matters of principle must go on. 
At the same time, China feels 
that such debates should not 
impede the maintenance of nor¬ 
mal State relations. 

Turning to the U.S.A., Mr 
Hua said the two nations dilTer- 
cd in social systems and ideo¬ 
logy. There were total diJTe- 
rcnces between them, yet the 
two countries have quiLe a few 
points in common on some 
issues in the present inter¬ 
national situation. Relations 
would continue to improve if 
the principles laid down in the 
I 72 Shanghai Communique 
••igned by President Richard 
Nixon were seriously carried 
out. The obstacle was the U.S. 
Government's attitude towards 
7'aiwan and it must cut all tics 
with the island before relations 
could be normalised. 

China and Japan were close 
neighbours with a friendship 
going back to ancient t imes. It 
was in their interest to conclude 
a treaty of peace and friendship. 
China also declared that Africa 
belonged to the people of Africa. 
They could settle their problems 
by themselves so long as they 
strengthened unity and excluded 
outside interference. China 
stood behind the Arabs and 
Palestinians in their struggle to 
recover lost territories. 

Chairman Hua referred to 
“traditional friendship" uniting 
China and South-East Asia, 
and said it was their desire to 
restore or establish diplomatic 
relations with all countries in 
the region. On ASEAN, Chair¬ 
man Hua made it clear that he 
would support the countries of 
South-East Asia in theii efforts 
to strengthen regional economic 
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co-operation and bring about 
the neutralisation of S.E. Asia. 


Political Changes in China 

Revolutionary Committees, 
one of the major creations of 
the Cultural Revolution in 
China, are to be abolished, ex¬ 
cept in local government ad¬ 
ministrations, according to the 
Communist Parly Chairman, 
Mr Hua Kuo-feng. The com¬ 
mittees, set up at the end of the 
1960s and embodied in the 1975 
State Constitution, were de¬ 
signed to give powers to the 
people down to the lowest 
levels. China is dispensing with 
them. 

Revolutionary committees 
would be elected in cities direct¬ 
ly under provincial authority, 
in autonomous units and in 
communes. However, the com¬ 
mittees would be abolished in 
other organizations Instead, 
there would be factory directors, 
production brigade leaders, 
school principals and managers 
taking control of their organiza¬ 
tions under the leadership of 
the Communist Party com¬ 
mittees. 

This marks a turn to formal 
management structures in an 
effort to bring back a stable 
administration after more than 
a decade of political and econo¬ 
mic turmoil. On the economy 
of China, Mr Hua said agricul¬ 
ture was the foundation and if 
it did not develop faster there 
would be no upswing in industry 
or in the economy as a whole. 

China's fifth Parliament end¬ 
ed on a note of unity after en¬ 
dorsing the Government's pro¬ 
grammes for turning the coun¬ 
try into a powerful, modem 
State by the end of the century. 
About 35,000 deputies were 
selected, an almost unchanged 
State leadership, with the party 
Chairman, Mr Hua Kuo-feng 
remaining Premier. Mr Yeh, 
79, who had also been Defence 


Minister was elected Chairman 
of the party standing Commit¬ 
tee—-in effect. Head of state, 
although the title was abolished 
in January'. 1975. 


Arms Embargo on S. Africa 

The U.N. made history on 
November 4 when the Security 
Council unanimously voted a 
resolution calling upon all States 
to cease supplying arms and 
related material to South Africa. 
The vole was taken at India's 
request when the resolution was 
brought up by Libya. 

The resolution declared that 
the acquisition of arms by the 
Pretoiia regime constituted “a 
threat to the maintenance of 
international peace and secu¬ 
rity". Resolutions proposing 
an arms embargo on South 
Africa had been previously nega¬ 
tived by the triple vetoes of the 
U.S.A., Trance and Britain. A 
few days earlier a series of votes 
had killed a move for a manda¬ 
tory arms embargo and stoppage 
of economic assistance and 
crediLs to South Africa. 

The South African Prime 
Minister, Mr John Vorster, said 
on November 9 that South 
Africa had “outguessed” the 
U.N. and made itself self- 
sufficient in armaments long 
before the U.N. embargo. His 
Government was prepared for 
any future oil embargo. 

The U.S.A., Britain and 
France vetoed three African 
resolutions in the Security Coun- 
cil on October 31, demanding 
sanctions and other stringent 
measures against South Africa. 
The Western Powers, supported 
by West Germany and Canada 
on the 15-nation Council, pro¬ 
posed only a six-month manda¬ 
tory arms embargo, subject to 
renewal against the White mino¬ 
rity Government in Pretoria. 
The triple veto came after the 
two sides were unable to agree 
on a compromise position in the 
negotiations. 
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The Council unanimously 
approved a fourth African reso¬ 
lution condemning South Africa 
for its resort to “massive violence 
and repression” against the 
black people as well as “all other 
opponents" of apartheid. 

The three Powers rejected 
resolutions which provided for 
economic penalties and a per¬ 
manent mandatory aims em¬ 
bargo; these would have laid 
the basis for South Africa's ex¬ 
pulsion from the U.N. 


Accord in Rhodesia 

Mr Ian Smith, Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Rhodesia, outwitted the 
democratic world when Black 
and White Rhodesian leaders on 
March 3 signed a majority rule 
settlement aimed at creating a 
black Zimbabwe by December 
31,1978. 

The agreement provides for 
an interim Government to be 
set up to prepare Rhodesia, 
dominated by Whites since the 
first European settlers arrived 
in 1890, for black rule from 
December 31. The transitional 
administration will be led by an 
Executive Council of four, Mr 
Smith, Mr Sitholc, Bishop 
Muzorewa and Chief Chiaru 
will take turns to be chairman. 
The interim Government with a 
small black majority took office. 
The two key nationalist leaders 
involved—Bishop Albel Muzo¬ 
rewa and the Rev. Ndabaningi 
Sithole—said they believed the 
agreement, reached after three 
months of talks, would persuade 
nationalist guerrillas to end their 
five-year fight against White 
supremacy and return home in 
peace. 

Mr Smith indicated that he 
was ready to retire when the 
settlement was complete. This 
removed another major hurdle. 
The Patriotic Front had been 
firm that Mr Smith should have 
no hand in the transitional or 
independent Zimbabwe. Whe¬ 


ther Mr Smith will really quit 
the political scene is, however, 
doubtful. 


West Asian Crisis 

Hopes were aroused all over 
the world during Nov.-Dee., 
1977 about a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
when the President of Egypt, 
encouraged by the USA, decid¬ 
ed to visit Israel in an attempt 
to reach a bilateral settlement 
with that country. If he had 
succeeded, he would have gone 
down in history as a unique 
peacemaker and peace would 
have been restored to a distuib- 
ed area. 

President Sadat addressed 
the Israeli Parliament and talked 
of peace, carried on negotiations 
with the Israeli leaders and, 
finding an encouraging atmos¬ 
phere, announced a summit and 
also a conference of leaders of 
the concerned countries in Cairo 
to sort out things. But his mis¬ 
sion failed, partly because the 
other Arab countries strongly 
disapproved of any such bila¬ 
teral airangement and threaten¬ 
ed President Sadat with dire 
consequences and partly be¬ 
cause the Israeli leaders them¬ 
selves did not agree to certain 
basic demands of the Arabs. 
Thus the “hawks" on both sides 
made a settlement impossible. 

The result was that the 
Cairo talks proved a failure, and 
so also the summit between 
President Sadat and the Israeli 
Prime Minister, Mr Begin. The 
Israeli plan looked attractive, 
but only superficially, because 
the basic demands of the Arabs 
—vacation of Arab territories 
occupied by the Israelis during 
the last war and the establish¬ 
ment of a Palestine State—were 
not conceded. While the Israe¬ 
lis were willing to transfer con¬ 
trol of the Sinai Peninsula to 
Egypt, they were not willing to 
surrender control over the West 
Bank of the Jordan river, a key 


area. So, on December 26, 
1977, President Sadat announc¬ 
ed that he and Mr Begin, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, had 
failed to agree on the Pales¬ 
tinian question. This, in fact 
postponed the settlement indefi¬ 
nitely. 

The position of Egypt is 
that on the West Bank and the 
Gaza strip a Palestinian State 
should be established. The 
stand of the Israelis is that the 
Palestinians in Judea, Samaria 
and Gaza should enjoy “self- 
rule” and that the situation 
could be reviewed after a few 
years. Meanwhile. security 
and foreign affairs of the region 
would be dealt with by Israel. 
Besides, Israel would maintain 
a military presence along the 
Jordan which is termed by Is¬ 
raelis as their security border. 
Thus the peace mission of Presi¬ 
dent Sadat misfired. 

After a lapse of about six 
months, tensions between Egypt 
and Israel started building up 
again. President Anwar Sadat 
has lately become more aggres¬ 
sive in his attitude and has 
thrown challenges io the Israeli 
authorities. He has said that 
Egypt will go to war again if 
Israel does not respond to his 
peace moves. This was by far 
his harshest statement since 
beginning direct talks with Is¬ 
rael about seven months ago. 
Mr Sadat told units of Egypt’s 
Second Army, which spear¬ 
headed the Canal ciossing in the 
1973 October war, that they 
would have to “complete the 
battle of liberation if it becomes 
imperative as a result of Israel's 
failure to understand the spirit 
behind the (peace) initiative". 

Big Powers Nuclear Accord 

The U.S. State Department 
published in January an agree¬ 
ment aimed at curbing the 
spread of atomic weapons bet¬ 
ween the world’s 13 nuclear- 
technology exporting countries. 
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The agreement, a copy of which 
was sent to the international 
Atomic Energy Agency, was 
worked out in London in Sep¬ 
tember 1977 at a secret meeting 
of the 15 countries known as the 
“Suppliers Group''. It speci¬ 
fies that the signatories will 
apply a list of safeguards in all 
sales of nuclear technology, es¬ 
pecially the export of reactors, 
enrichment plants, and in all 
materials such as enriched ura¬ 
nium that could be used to 
manufacture nuclear weapons. 

The IS States signing the 
agreement were the USA. the 
Soviet Union, France, Britain, 
Japan, West Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. Sweden and 
Switzerland. The new code is 
not retro-active and will, there¬ 
fore, not apply to controver¬ 
sial contracts such as those bet¬ 
ween France and Pakistan, or 
West Germany and Brazil. 

The vital safeguard clauses 
include the following: That the 
Government of exporter coun¬ 
tries must give assurances that 
the supplies will not contribute 
to the production of weapons; 
that the buyers and sellers will 
lay out all necessary means of 
preventing the theft of fuel or 
nuclear material; that third 
supplier countries will not inter¬ 
vene in the event of a disagree¬ 
ment to negotiations on a con¬ 
tract to make their own oiler; 
that suppliers will sell nuclear 
materials only to those States 
which have pledged to accept 
international safeguards such as 
periodic inspection of produc¬ 
tion sites; that buyers must 
agree to respect all international 
safeguards in the event of the 
re-sale of installations to third 
countries. 


20-Nation Economic Accord 

Finance Ministers of 20 
nations meeting in Mexico 
reached an accord after approv¬ 
ing “the general outlines of a 


coordinated strategy" to boost 
economies without stimulating 
inflation. The Interim Com¬ 
mittee of the International 
Monetary Fund did not spell 
out ways of ensuring such con¬ 
certed economic stimulation, but 
suggested that in industrial 
countries with rising costs “task 
reductions" would be more ap¬ 
propriate than Government 
spending programmes. 

The final communique said 
that a co-ordinated strategy for 
tackling economic stagnation 
must take into account “the 
wide differences in current posi¬ 
tions" of industrial countries. 
It added that growth policies 
should be related to the success 
achieved in reducing inflation, 
the strength of the external 
position and “the degree of 
current and prospective econo¬ 
mic slack". 

India and other developing 
countries asserted at the Interim 
Committee meeting of the 133- 
nation I.M.F. that acceleration 
of their own rate of growth 
should be a basic objective. 
India pointed out that a pre¬ 
requisite for such giowth is a 
larger flow of resources in real 
terms from developed countries 
and a reversal of protectionist 
measures taken by the indus¬ 
trialized nations. The general 
line taken by the developing 
countries was that the industria¬ 
lised countries, notably West 
Germany and japan, must in¬ 
crease their rate of growth to 
correct imbalances in the general 
economic situation. 


New Soviet Constitution 

A much-publicised Soviet 
achievement during the year 
was the adoption in October, 
1977, of the new Soviet consti¬ 
tution which contains several 
interesting features—such as 
provisions for punishment of 
idleness, dodging of socially use¬ 
ful work, absenteeism and 
attempt to seek unearned in¬ 


come, the duty cast upon child¬ 
ren to care for and support 
parents reciprocating the con¬ 
cern prescribed for citizens in 
the upbringing of the new gene¬ 
ration, fostering of the Commu¬ 
nist attitude to work and So¬ 
cialist property. 

The concept of the State of 
the whole people introduced in 
the draft in supersession of pro¬ 
letarian dictatorship has been 
elaborated to spell out workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia, the 
working people of all the nations 
and nationalities of the country. 
The age bar for entry into the 
Supreme Soviet has been raised 
to 21, while the limit for elec¬ 
tion to all other Soviets remain¬ 
ed at 18. The change took 
into account the nature of deci¬ 
sion bearing’on the whole State 
that the USSR Supreme Soviet 
would be called upon to make. 

In the new chapter on 
foreign policy the aim of general 
and complete disar mamen t has 
been included in response to 
public demand and as a matter 
of elucidation of State Policy. 
This constitution consigns to 
the dustbin of history the Mar¬ 
xist doctrine of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. It makes 
Russia a Socialist Stale of the 
whole people and also modifies 
the Marxian dictum of “from 
each according to his ability to 
each according to his need”. 
The word “need" is replaced by 
the word “work”. 

The Constitution has in¬ 
cluded a whole chapter on 
foreign policy, making disarma¬ 
ment constitutional. The So¬ 
viet Union seems to have realis¬ 
ed that international Com¬ 
munism and ideological hege¬ 
mony have become outdated 
concepts and ought to be re¬ 
placed by detente, peaceful co¬ 
existence and international co¬ 
operation. 

The new Constitution, which 
replaced the 42-year old Con¬ 
stitution of Stalin, promises free¬ 
dom of choice of piofession, the 
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rights to work, religion, per* 
sonal property and inheritance; 
guarantees equality of sexes, 
freedom of speech, of assembly 
and street demonstrations. There 
is also a provision imposing 
statutory obligations on depu¬ 
ties and officials to fulfil elec¬ 
toral mandates. 

TJ.N. Desert Conference 

The U.N. Conference on 
Desertification ended in Nai¬ 
robi on September 10, 1977, 
.after adopting an intcgiated 
plan of action to halt the march 
of man-made desert by the turn 
of the cuirenl century. The 
conference also adopted, by vote, 
a proposal for the establishment 
of a joint consultative group to 
generate resources for imple¬ 
menting the plan of action. 

The Plan represents the first 
serious attempt of the world 
community as a whole to ame¬ 
liorate conditions of both the 
human and livestock popula¬ 
tion in arid zones and to deve¬ 
lop measures to improve land 
productivity. It outlined both 
short-term and long term mea¬ 
sures to be taken at national 
levels to arrest the desertifica¬ 
tion process which affects nearly 
30% of the world's area and 
over 700 million people. 

While there was general 
agreement during the 12-day 
conference about the urgency of 
the problem and the need to 
tackle it on a priority basis, the 
conference encountered rough 
weather when the question of 
funds for the plan canic up for 
discussion Major donor coun¬ 
tries were hesitant about com¬ 
mitting themselves. 

A resolution adopted by the 
Conference condemned the use 
of chemical and biological wea¬ 
pons which led to desertifica¬ 
tion. 

New U.N. Organisation 

The U.N.’s latest agency— 
its l3th to date—came into exis- 
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fence early in 1978. It is called 
the International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development (IFAD). 
It has the blessings of the world's 
oil producing nations (OPEC) 
which have promised to donate 
large sums of money to keep it 
going lor the good of the poor 
countries of the world. Accor¬ 
ding to its first President, Ab- 
dulmohasenal Sudeiri of Saudi 
Arabia, it is the first institution 
actually designed to implement 
the new International Economic 
Order in a real way. This 
agency is different from the other 
U.N. organisations in respect 
of both its funds and its objec¬ 
tives. 

IFAD springs from the deli¬ 
berations of the World Food 
Conference in Rome in 1974. 
The initiative was taken then 
to establish a new Fund to 
promote agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the poorest countries. 
The oil-producing nations will 
continue their contributions to 
the new Fund as long as their 
contribution is matched by 
equal voting righls. 

Hijacking Menace 

Early in November the U.N. 
General Assembly's 149-nation 
Political Committee condemned 
aircraft hijacking and called on 
all the Slates to tighten airport 
and airline security measures. 
The resolution, which was 
adopted without a vote, appeal¬ 
ed to all States to adhere to 
three existing international trea¬ 
ties directed against interference 
with commercial aviation. 

The resolution called for 
“joint and separate action" by 
all Slates to ensure that air pas¬ 
sengers and crew were not used 
as a means of securing advant¬ 
age of any kind. This was 
amended to make such action 
“subject to respect for the pur¬ 
poses and principles' of the 
Charter and the relevant U.N. 
declarations, covenants and 
resolutions and without pre- 
j udice to the sovereignty or terri¬ 


torial integrity of any State." 

India strongly supported the 
decision on curbing the hijack¬ 
ing menace and said it would 
have no moral qualms on using 
violence against aerial pirates. 

The Political Committee 
resolution asked the General 
Assembly to condemn “acts of 
aerial hijacking or other inter¬ 
ference with civil air tiavcl 
through the threat or use of 
force, and all acts of violence 
which may be directed against 
passengers, crew and aircraft, 
whether committed by indivi¬ 
duals or States." India is al¬ 
ready a signatory of the Hague 
Convention and had acceded to 
the Montreal Convention as 
well as the Tokyo Convention. 

UNO's Fight Against Pollution 

Pollution in various forms 
—believed to be among the 
worst menaces facing mankind 
—is currently engaging U.N. 
attention. The U.N. agencies 
concerned with science and 
technology arc pooling their 
capabilities and efforts to launch 
a global assault on the growing 
hazard of pollution to mankind. 
The basic aim is to design a 
pre-assault reconnaissance force 
to monitor enemy positions and 
strength. 

The global exercise is 
necessary to understand the 
extent and process of land, 
water and atmosphere pollution 
and the injury it is causing and 
is likely to cause to the natural 
environment. Pollution of the 
atmosphere up to many miles 
over the earth’s surface is the 
real trying task the fulfilment 
of which would demand pooled 
application of the best and the 
most sophisticated techniques 
like monitoring by instru- 
mentated satellites. 

The most dangerous and 
long-range serious impact of 
pollution seems to be the possi¬ 
ble damage to the layer of 
ozone in the upper atmosphere. 
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General Knowledge Round-up 


(Awards—Books—Commissions—-Committees—Conferences—Consti¬ 
tution—Defence—Expeditions-—Nuclear Energy—Organlsationa-^Persons— 
Places—Projects—Science—Space Research—U.N.O.) 


AWARDS 
National Awards 

Boriaug Award: Dr Chivukula 
Krishnamoorthy, Director of the All- 
India Co-ordinated Research Project 
for Dryland Agriculture, Is recipient 
of the prestigious llorlaug Award for 

1976 for his contribution in agricul¬ 
tural research and development. 

Named after the renowned wheat 
breeder and Nobel laureate. Dr 
Norman Boriaug, the award carries 
a cash prize of Rs. 10,000 and a gold 
medal. , 

Kashtra Bhushan, 1977: The first 
“Rashtra Bhushan Award" instituted 
in 1977 by the Fuels Instruments En¬ 
gineers (FIB) Foundation of Ichal- 
!■ .ranji (Kolhapur) was conferred on 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan on April 
.>0,1977 for outstanding services ren¬ 
dered by him to the country. 

The award carries a citation and 
Rs. 1 lakh. 

Nehru Literacy Award,1977: The 

1977 Nehru literacy Award was given 
to Mr A.R. Deshpande, former 
Adviser on social education to the 
Government of India, for promotion 
of literacy and social education in 
the country 

Dr Wclthy Fisher, Mrs Durgabai 
Deshmukh and Mr Avinaslingam Chet - 
tiar are among the previous recipients 
of the award instituted in 1°68 by the 
Indian Adult Education Association. 

Phalke Award: See below. 

Jnanpth Award: Mrs Ashapurna 
•Devi, the Bengali novelist, won the 
12th Jnanpith Literary Award for 
her novel "Prathama Pratishruti”. 

The As. 1 lakh award has been 
sponsored by the Akhil Bharatiya 
Jnanpith set up to conduct researches 
so as to bring out the extinct and rare 
unpublished work of knowledge and to 
give impetus to the creation of original 
contemporary literature in various 
Indian languages . 

Udyan Pandit: Kristian Dev 
Sharda of village Seori. Uttar Kashi 
district (U.P.) bagged the first prize 
of “Udyan Pandit" in apple produc¬ 
tion in die All-India competition for 
1977-78. 

The prize consists of Rs. 5,000, a 
bronze medal and' a certificate 


UNESCO Award; Mrs Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyay is recipient of the 
1977 national UNESCO award for 
rendering distinguished services to the 
cause of promotion of the objects and 
activities of UNESCO in India. 

Film Awards 

National Film Awards for 1977 

{Awarded in 1978) 

Best National Feature Film: Ghat- 
shraddha, a Kannada Feature film. 

Best Feature FOm in Hindi: Satya¬ 
jit Ray's Shatranj Ke Khillari. 

Best Children’s Film: Safed 
llaathi (Hindi). 

Best Feature Film with mass appeal, 
wholesome entertainment and aesthetic 
value: Swami (Hindi). 

Best Educational Film: Tobacco 
Habits and Oral Cancer. 

Best Director: Aravindan for 
Kanchana Sita (Malaya/am). 

Best Actor: Gopi in Kodiyettam 
(Malay alam) 

Best Actress: Smita Patil in 
Bhumika (Hindi). 

Best Child Actor: Master Ajit 
Kumar in Ghatshraddha (Kannada). 

Best Playback Singer (Male): 
Mohd. Rafi. Song: “Kya Hua Tera 
Waada" in “Ham Kisi Se Kum 
Nahcen” (Hindi). 

Best Playback Singer (Female): S. 
Janaki. Song: “Scndoora Foovey" 
in “16 Vayathinile " (Tamil). 

Best Music Director: V.B. 
Karanth for Ghatshraddha (Kannada). 

Phalke Award 

Nitin Bose, doyen of Bengali and 
Hindi films, has been awarded the 
Dada Sahcb Phalke Award for 1977 
for his “outstanding contribution to 
the cause of Indian cinema”. 

Previous recipients of Phalke 
Award: Dcvika Rani Roerich; B.N. 
Sircat; Prithviraj Kapoor; Punkaj 
Multick; Ruby Myer? (Sulochana); 
B.N. Reddy; Dihren Ganguli and 
Kanan Devi. 


International Awards 
Nobel Prizes, 1977 

Literature: Vicente Aleixandre, 
79-year-old Spanish poet. 

Physics: Shared by Dr Phillip 
W. Anderson of the U-S.A.,SirNevill 
M. Mott of Britain and John H. Van 
Vicck of the U.S.A. 

Chemistry: Prof Hya Prigogine 
of Belgium. 

Medicine: The 1977 Nobel Prize 
for Physiology and Medicine has been 
awarded half to Dr Roger Guilletnin 
and Dr Andrew Schally of the U.S. A. 
and half to Dr Roaalyn Yalow, also 
of the U.S.A. 

Economics: Shared by Prof Bertil 
Ohlin of Sweden and Prof James 
Meade of Britain. 

Peace: Amnesty International— 
London-based organisation founded 
on May 28, 1961, to help prisoners 
held for their political or religious 
convictions. 

The Nobel Prises—for literature, 
physics, chemistry, medicine and peace 
—are awarded by the Nobel Founda¬ 
tion created under the will of the 
Swedish Industrialist Mr Alfred Nobel 
who died iu 1896. 

The Economics Prize was created 
and endowed in 1968 by Sweden’s 
Central Bank as part of Its 300/A 
anniversary celebrations. 

The Prize money is 700,000 kronor 
($ 1.45,000). 

Nobel Peace Prize for 1976 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1976, 
whicli was not awarded that year, has 
been given to the leaders of the wo¬ 
men's movement for peace in North¬ 
ern Ireland—Mrs Betty Williams, 
Miss Malrcad Corrigan and Cfanm 
McKrown. 

Nehru Award for foteraatlonai 
Understanding 

The Jawuharlal Nehru Award for 
“International Understanding” for 
1977 h is been given to 81-vear-old 
Mr Tulsi Mehar Shreshta of Nepal, 
a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
uplift of the destitute and the down¬ 
trodden. 
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Mr Tulti Mehar Shreshta is the 
| 13th recipient of the Nehru Award. 

The 12th (1976) Nehru Award 
had been given to Or Guiseppa Tucci 
of Italy in recognition of his contri¬ 
bution towards promoting under¬ 
standing of the philosophy and cul¬ 
ture of Asia and especially of India. 

Other Previous Recipients: U 
Thant; Dr Martin Luther King 
{awarded posthumously) -, Khan Abdul 
GhafTar Khan; Yehudi Menuhin; 
Mother Theresa; President Kenneth 
Kaunda; President Tito; Andre Mal- 
raux; President Julius Nyerere; Dr 
Raul Prebisch; Dr Jonas Salk. 

Instituted by the Government of 
India in 1965. It is an award given 
annually to a person who makes an 
outstanding contribution to the promo¬ 
tion of International understanding; 
goodwill and friendship among die 
peoples of the worm. The award 
carries a sum of Rs. one lakh in cash 
C convertible Into foreign currency) 
and a citation. 

Kalinga Prise 

Alexander Opcrin, an academi¬ 
cian of the Soviet Union, and Sir 
George Porter of the United King¬ 
dom shared the Kalinga Prize for 
1976. The 25th Kalinga Prize for 
the popularisation of science was 
presented to them in New Delhi on 
January 16, 1978. 

The prize, presented annually by 
the UNESCO, carries an award of 
£ 1,000 granted by the Kalinga Founda¬ 
tion Trust, UNESCO gold medal and 
an invitation to India as a guest of 
the trust. 

E.M. Forster Award 

The noted nuthor, Mr Mulk Raj 
Anand, has been given an award of 
Rs. 3,000 for his novel “Confession 
of a Lover” which has been adjudged 
to be the best book of "creative lite¬ 
rature in the Indian-English language" 
by an international jury. 

The annual award instituted by 
Antold-Heinemana Publishers {India) 
will be known as K M. Forster Award 
subject to permission from the B.M. 
Forster Literacy Trust. The award 
is being named after Mr Forster in 
recognition of the encouragement 
that this great writer gave to udian- 
Bnglish literature. 

The award was presented to Mr 
Anand on February 18. 

International Humanist Award, 

1978 

Mr V.M. Tarkunde, an eminent 
jurist and leader of the civil rights 
movement in India, has been selected 
for the. 1978 international humanist 
•ward by the International Humanist 
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and Ethical Union for hfs contribu¬ 
tion to the defence of democracy, 
human rights and humanist values 
in Lidia. 

Magsaysuy Awards, 1977 

For'‘commiailty leadership”: Mrs 
Bla Ratncsh Bhatl of India. She is 
lawyer, organiser and teacher of self- 
employed women vendors in western 
India. 

For "public service”: Dr Del 
Mundo of the Philippines. He is 
President of the Children’s Medical 
Centre Foundation in Manila. 

For" jomalism, literature and 
creative communications art”: 
Mahesh C. Regmi of Nepal. He is 
chronicler of Nepal’s present and 
economic history. 

For "government service”: Ben¬ 
jamin Galstaun of Indonesia. 

Ramon Magsaysay Award is one 
of Asia’s top awards, now in Its 20 th 
year, and it is given in the memory of 
Philippines President Ramon Mag¬ 
saysay who died in an air crash in 
central Philippines in 1957. 

The award carries with It a gold 
medal, 10,000 U.S. dollars and a certi¬ 
ficate, to be distributed in Manila on 
Magsaysay's birth anniversary on 
August 31. 


BOOKS 

All the Prime 

Minister's Men _ Janardhan 
Thakur 

Chittirappavai ... P.V. Akilandam 
Confession of a 

Lover ... Mulk Raj Anand 

Democracy 

Redeemed ... V.K. Narasim- 

han 

End of an Era ... C.S. Pandit 
Experiments with 

Untruth ... Michael Ander¬ 

son 

Faces of Everest ... Maj. H.P.S. 

Ahluwalia 

I am not an 

Island ... Khawja Ahmed 

Abbas 

Mahatma Gandhi 
and his Apostles... Ved Mehta 
Netaji Dead or 

Alive ... Samar Guha 

Prathama 

Pratishruti ... Mrs Ashapuma 

Devi 

Prison Diuy ... Jayaprakash 

Narayan 

Reminiscences of 
the Nehru Age ... M.O. Mathai 

Roots ... Alex Haley 

Sunny Days ... Sunil Gavaskar 


Surviving "Dooms¬ 
day .. Bruce Sibley 

The Judgement .. KuldipNayar 
Towards Total 

Revolution .. Jayaprakash 
Narayan 


COMMISSIONS 

Banking Service Commission: It 
has been abolished. A Bill seeking 
repeal of the Act, under which it was 
created in 1975, was passed by a joint 
sitting of Parliament's two Houses 
on May 16, 1978. An alternative 
scheme has been proposed by the 
Government .wherein groups of banks 
with headquarters in a region would 
come together and set up a common 
recruitment machinery to cater to 
their requirements. 

Finance Commission, Seventh: It 
was constituted on June 25, 1977 
under the Chairmanship of Mr Justice 
K.M. Shelat, former Judge of the 
Supreme Court. The other mem¬ 
bers of the Commission are: Dr 
Raj Krishan, member Planning Com¬ 
mission ; Dr C.H. Hannumantha Rao, 
Mr H.N. Ray, Finance Secretary; and 
Mr Y.B. fiswaran, the member- 
Secrctary. 

Functions: The Finance Com¬ 
mission recommends to the President 
the distribution between the Union 
and the States and also the States 
inter se the net proceeds of the central 
taxes. It also recommends the prin¬ 
ciples which should govern the grants- 
in-aid the revenues to the States by 
the Centre out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Lidia as also distribution of 
Central assistance for financing the 
States Plans. 

Graver Commission: It is a one- 
man Commission headed by Justice 
A.N. Grover to enquire into the 
allegations against the Chief Minister 
of Karnataka, Mr Dcvraj Urs and 
some of his Cabinet Colleagues. 

Jagaumobnn Reddy Commiarion: 

It is a Commission of Enquiry con¬ 
sisting of a single-member, namely, 
Shri P. Jaganmohan Reddy, a retired 
Judge of the Supreme Court of India, 
to enquire into certain specific matters 
connected with Shri Bansi Lai, for¬ 
merly the Chief Minister of the State 
of Haryana and thereafter the Minis¬ 
ter of Defence, Government of India. 

Minorities Commiarion: The 
Minorities Commission has been 
constituted by the Centre under the 
Chairmanship of Mr M.R. Masani 
(who later resigned) to safeguard the 
interests of religious and linguistic 
minorities to preserve secular tradi¬ 
tions, promote national integration 
and remove a feeling of inequality 
and discrimination among die mino- 
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The commission is to consist of a 
chairman and two other members 
whose term of office will not ordi¬ 
narily exceed three years. 

The headquarters of the commis¬ 
sion will be located at Delhi. 

Press Commission, Second: The 
second Press Commission was ap¬ 
pointed on May 18, 1978 under the 
chairmanship of Mr Justice P.K. 
Goswami, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of India. It has ten other 
members. The second Press Com¬ 
mission is to enquire into the growth 
and status of the Indian Press. 

The first Press Commission had 
been set up in 1954 with Mr Justice 
O.S. Rajadhyaksha as Chairman. 

Sarknrla Commission: The Sar- 
haria Commission, headed by Mr 
Justice R.S. Sarkaria of the Supreme 
Court of Tndia, was appointed on 
February 3, 1976, to probe charges 
of corruption, favouritism, adminis¬ 
trative and financial improprictiesand 
abuse of official position, against the 
former Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Mr M. Karunanidhi and some of 
its cabinet colleagues. 

7n its report presented to the 
Parliament on May 12, 1978, the 
Commission indicted M. Karuna¬ 
nidhi of abusing his official position 
in the award of the contract for the 
Veeranam Project. The report said 
that public money to the extent of 
Rs. 6 cron; was squandered over this 
project. The Commission also held 
as established with a preponderance 
of probability that Mr Karunanidhi 
received over Rs. 13 lakh by way of 
illegal gratification from nine sugar 
mills in 1970. 

Shah Commission: It is a one- 
member Commission headed by 
Justice J.C. Shah, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of India. The 
Commission was to enquire into 
major instances of excesses commit¬ 
ted during the emergency and to 
identify the persons responsible for 

The Commission, in its 350-page 
Interim report submitted on March 
13 ; 1978 held the former Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi guilty In as 
many as II cases of gross misuse of 
power, including the high-handed 
manner in which the internal emer¬ 
gency was imposed without the 
approval of the Union Cabinet. 

The Union Government accepted 
the findings of the Shah Commission 
in all the major cases of emergency 
excesses contained in its interim 
repent. 

COMMITTEES 

Alexander Committee: The 
Alexander Committee was appointed 


In order to suggest a new framework 
on import-export policies. The high¬ 
lights of the committee’s report sub¬ 
mitted on January 31 were: (1) adop¬ 
tion of a three-year import policy 
instead of an annual one, (2) special 
measures to help small-scale indus¬ 
tries, (3) decentralisation of the im¬ 
port of several items, (4) simplifica¬ 
tion of export incentives and import 
procedures, (5) a substantial liberali¬ 
sation of imports, and (6) overall 
shift in emphasis from licensing con¬ 
trols to developmental measures. 

Rhagwati Comm i ttee: The Bhag- 
wati Committee on Legal Aid to the 
Poor was appointed towards the end 
of May 1976 to make recommenda¬ 
tions for establishing a comprehen¬ 
sive and dynamic legal service pro¬ 
gramme to facilitate implementation 
of socio-economic measures. 

Mr Justice P.N. Bhagwatl, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of India, is 
Chairman of the Committee. 

BhoothaHngam Committee: It is a 
five-member committee on wages, 
incomes and prices headed by S. 
Bhoothal ingam, former Finance Sec¬ 
retary of tnc Government of India. 
It was set up to recommend measures 
to eliminate distortions, anomalies 
and differentials in wage-structure. 

The committee, in its report, has 
recommended a national minimum 
wage of Rs. 100, to go up to Rs, 150. 
at 1978 prices. Ti has not favoured 
bonus system and has suggested its 
replacement with some social secu¬ 
rity scheme like pension for all wage 
and salary earners. The committee 
has urged for price stability by pro¬ 
viding a well-defined linkage between 
wages, incomes and prices. 

The committee’s report has been 
characterised by certain Trade Unions 
as anti-union and anti-worker. 

Kothari Committee: This com¬ 
mittee headed by Dr D-S. Kothari was 
set up in 1974 to go into the system 
of recruitment to Central Services and 
to recommend changes in the scheme 
of oompetitiveexaminatlnns and selec¬ 
tion methods. 

The Kothari Committee has re¬ 
commended a civil services examina¬ 
tion common to all Central Services, 
including T.A.S., I.F.S. and I.P.S. 
in order to make the selection pro¬ 
cess more comprehensive. 

In its report released on January 
23, 1978, it says: “There must be a 
deliberate effort to attract merito¬ 
rious candidates from the weaker 
sections of the community and also 
from areas other than big metropoli¬ 
tan cities.’ In its view. Besides test¬ 
ing knowledge, mental qualities and 
skills of the candidates, there should 


also be an assessment oftbelrpencrxd 
attributes, identification with the 
community and motivation to serve 
It. 

National Committee on Sclenee 
and Technology: The National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology 
(NCST) was reconstituted on July 
17, 1977 under the chairmanship of 
Dr Atma Ram, an eminent scientist 
and technologist. 

The Committee is to make pro¬ 
posals to promote scientific and tech¬ 
nical activity In the country and to 
create a proper climate for scientific 
development. 

The tenure of the Committee (■ 
three years. 

National Committee on Worn: 
The government has appointed a 26- 
member national committee on wo¬ 
men, with the Prime Minister as 
Chairman and Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, Social Welfare and Culture as 
Vice-Chairman. The committee Is 
to advise the government on mea¬ 
sures to be taken to accelerate the 
involvement of women in the deve¬ 
lopment process and to improve their 
de facto position through appropriate 
programmes. 

The committee will also advise 
the Union and state go vcmmcntsfrom 
time to time on the legislative and 
administrative measures necessary 
for removing, as Far as possible, the 
economic and social injustices. It will 
suggest ways and means to remove 
obsolete restraints so that they can 
assert their inherent right to equality. 


CONFERENCES 

International Solar Energy Confe¬ 
rence: The week-long International 
Solar Energy Congress was opened in 
New Delhi on January 16, 1978. 

Solar energy, even now, has found 
limited uses in several areas includ¬ 
ing healing, drying and pumping 
cells and power stations. 

The general picture that emerged 
from the papers presented at the con¬ 
gress predicted a sunny future for 
solar energy. Hie general concensus 
was that solar energy will at best 
meet 5 per cent of world energy 
requirement by the turn of this cen¬ 
tury. 

It was brought out that increased 
attention should be paid to solar 
cooking because quite substantial 
amount of energy was used for cook¬ 
ing. The general feeling was in 
favour of an integrated approach to 
use of the non-conventional sources 
of enefgy in the rural societies with a 
proper mix of bio-gas, solar and wind 
power system. . 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Caeetitutluo (42ad Awnd- 
neat) Act, 1976: ft was enacted dur- 
fa| the period of internal emergency. 
It was passed by the Parliament on 
November 11,1976 and had received 
Presidential assent on December IB, 
1976. 

The major changes under the Act 
prescribed the framework for the 
future within which the three organs 
of Government—tlic Legislature, the 
Executive and the Judiciary—were to 
function henceforth. The Amend* 
meat established beyond doubt the 
supremacy of Parliament over the 
other wings of Government; gave the 
Directive Principles precedence over 
the Fundamental Rights; enumerated 
for the first time a set of ten Funda¬ 
mental Duties of citiaens which in¬ 
cluded defence of the country and 
national service and under which the 
citiaens were directed not to indulge 
in anti-national activities. It further 
imposed limits on the power and 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary; raised 
the term of the Luk Subha and the 
Vidhan Sabha from five to six years; 
authorised the use of Central armed 
forues In any State to deal with law 
and order problems, mule the Presi¬ 
dent bound by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers and envisaged 
the establishment of administrative 
tribunals for service matters of Gov¬ 
ernment employees and also other 
tribunals for economic ofTcnccs. The 
Act also dearly laid down that no 
Constitutional Amendment could be 
questioned in any court of law. 

The Constitution (43rd Amendment) 
Act, 1978: It received the Presiden¬ 
tial assent on April 13. 1978. This 
Act repeals the obnoxious provisions 
of the Constitution (42nd Amend¬ 
ment) Act passed during the Emer¬ 
gency. ft restores civil liberties by 
deleting Article 31D which gave 

G wers to Parliament to curtail even 
[itimalc trade union activity under 
the guise of legislation for the pre¬ 
vention of anti-national activities. 

The new law, which was ratified 
by more than half of the States in 
accordance with the Constitution, 
also restores legislative powers to the 
States to make appropriate provision 
for anti-national activities consistent 
with the Fundamental Rights. 

Under the Act. the judiciary has 
also been restored to its rightful 
place. The Supreme Court will now 
nave power to invalidate State laws, 
a power taken away by the 42nd 
Amendment Act. The High Courts 
will also be able to go into the ques¬ 
tion of constitutional validity of 
Central laws thereby enabling per¬ 
sons living in distant places to obtain 
speedy justice without having to come 
to the Supreme Court. 


He CMtHrin (49th Amendment) 
HU 

The Constitution (45th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, which was introduced in 
the Lok Sabha on May IS, 1978, 
seeks to further remove the distor¬ 
tions introduced by the Constitution 
(42nd Amendment) enacted during 
the emergency. 

The Bill proposes two new basic 
changes viz., (1) to provide for a 
referendum in case it is decided to 
change the specified characteristics 
of the Constitution, and (2) to take 
away the right to property as a 
Fundamental Right and make it as 
a statutory right. 

It has been proposed that the 
basic features of the Constitution 
such as the fundamental rights of the 
citizens, free and fair elections to 
Parliament and the State Legislatures 
and independence of judiciary can be 
altered only through a referendum, 
(/n the 42 nd Amendment, Parliament 
was made supreme in regard to its 
amending powers and any part of the 
Constitution could be modified.) 

The Bill also seeks, for the first 
time since independence, to extend 
constitutional protection for publica¬ 
tion of the proceedings of Parliament 
and State Legislatures, except in 
cases where it is proved to be 
“malicious”. 

Another important feature of the 
Bill is lhat any proclamation of 
Emergency need henceforward, be 
issued by the President only after 
receiving the advice of the Cabinet 
as a whole in writing. The President 
will not be called upon to act on the 
basis of advice by the Prime Minister 
on his own without consulrng his 
Cabinet. Other safeguuids provide 
that the proclamation will have to be 
adopted by a two-thirds majority of 
the members of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament within a month. 


DEFENCE 

INS Vindhyagiri: India has now 
six leandcr-class frig ties built at the 
Mazagon Docks, Bombay. INS 
Vindhyagiri is thesixth frigate launch¬ 
ed on November 13, 1977. 

Other such frigates of the Indian 
Navy buil l by the State-owned Maza¬ 
gon Dock, Bombay are: INS Nil- 
giri. INS Himgiri, INS Udaygiri, 
INS Dunagiri and INS Taragiri. 

Southern Naval Command: A 

third Naval Command calk'd Southern 
Naval Command has been created by 
up-grading the southern naval area 
into a full-fledged naval command 
on par with the western and eastern 
naval commands. 


The new naval command is to 
look after a huge maritime area which 
will have within its jurisdiction the 
Lakshadweep group of islands as 
well as the major east-west shipping 
routes to and from the Gulf countries 
and to Europe through the Suez 
Canal. 

The headquarters of the new naval 
command will be at Cochin. 

The command will also be res¬ 
ponsible for providing basic and 
specialist training facilities for officers 
and sailors. 


EXPEDITIONS 

Arktika: it is the name of Soviet 
atomic-powered icebreaker, which 
became the first vessel ever to reach 
the North Pole by sailing through the 
thick Arctic ice on August 17, 1977. 

Arktika. rated the wurld's most 
powerful icebreaker, reached the geo¬ 
graphical pole realizing the dreams of 
generations of sailors and polar 
explorers. 

Capt. Y. Kuchiyev was the crew 
commander of the Arktika. 

“Ocean to Sky”: It was a 10- 
memberexpedition led by Sir Edmund 
Hillary, the Everest hero, which got 
olT on August 25, 1977 from Haldia 
port in three specially designed 
fibre-glass jet boats— Conga. Air 
India and Kiwi. 

After spending a few days filming 
tigers and other wild life in Sundcr- 
bans, the team on board these jet 
boats, followed the course of the 
Gunga up to Joshimath, from where 
it was to trek up to the base of 
Narayan Parvat in the holy Budri- 
nath area of the Garhwal Himalayas. 
The expedition could not succeed 
and had to be abandoned on the 
upper reaches of the river. 

First person to reach North Pole 
by dog sled: A Japanese explorer, 
Naomi Ucmura. became the first 
person in the world to reach the North 
Pole on May 1 by dog sled, in an 
800-km. 57-day adventure. 

This is the sixth overland conquest 
of the North Pole since Robert E. 
Peary's six-man expedition in 1909. 

Ucmura had started his trip to 
the North Pole on March 5, 1978 
from Cape Edward on Elismore Is¬ 
land in the Canadian Arctic. 

Austrians conquer Everest: Three 
Austrian mountaineers and a Nepa¬ 
lese Sherpa reached Evcrcsl (8,848 
metres) using oxygen and taking the 
traditional route shortly after noon 
on May 3, 1978, in the silver jubilee 
year of the first conquest of the peak. 
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The three were, the leader of the 
expedition, W. Hairz (33), H. Berg¬ 
man (35), R. Schaucr (24) and Sherpa 
Sirdar Ang Phu (27). 

Everaatdtinbed“without oxygen”: 
Two mountaineers, an Austrian and 
an Italian, Peter Hcblcr and Peinhold 
Messner, created history by becom¬ 
ing the first two climbers In the world 
to reach the summit of Everest on May 
8. 1978, without using oxygen for 
climbing or while resting or sleeping. 

Seven Everest conquerors have, 
however, expressed doubt whether 
Hcblcr and Messner could have reach¬ 
ed the summit without using oxyen. 
They feel that the distance from the 
South Col to the summit and back 
which normally tukes 14 hours with 
oxygen could not have been covered 
in six hours as claimed by the two 
mountaineers without oxygen. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 

Q. What arc India's Nuclear 
Energy Plans? What progress has 
India made in this regard among the 
developing countries? 

Ans. By now India has reached 
self-sufficiency in the atomic energy 
programme and has achieved a high 
international position in solid state 
research, nuclear structure and fission 
research, solid state chemistry re¬ 
search, radio-astronomy, cosmic rays 
and astrophysics. Most of these 
activities have been carried out with 
instruments made entirely in the 
country, which is an indication of the 
original nature of these contributions. 
There is no foreign collaboration in 
major areas, such as black-and-white 
TV production and telecommunica¬ 
tions. The entire communication 
requirements of the Army and the 
air defence ground system is now 
based on indigenous capability. 

According to Dr H.N. Scthna, 
Chairman oflhc Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, the next decade for India’s 
atomic energy programme would be 
one ofconsolulation and expansion". 

Fast Breeding Reactors: In view 
of oountry's limited resources of 
uranium, fast breeder technology is 
being developed and a new reactor 
research centre has been established 
near Madras to work on it. 

India's first fast breeder test 
reactor is progressing apace at Kal- 
pakkam near Madras and is likely to 
go into operation sometime in 1980. 
The programme of setting up more 
such reactors will depend on the be¬ 
haviour of this reactor. A unique 
feature of fast breeder reactor is that 
it will bum thorium rather than 
uranium for its fuel. It will also 
produce more fuel than it consumes. 
Another advantage is that uranium 
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is costly and is to be imported where¬ 
as thorium is available in the country. 

Nndear Power Plants and Diversi¬ 
fied Nuclear Industry: Among the 
developing countries, India alone has 
developed the capability to build and 
operate commercial-size nuclear 
power plants. Developing of a 
diversified nuclear industry, both in 
(he public and private sectors in the 
last decade, has established that India 
can manufacture sophisticated nuclear 
equipment and components. 

Transfer or technology developed 
at BARC to industry has been a 
major concern of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and BARC is in the pro¬ 
cess of transferring non-nuclear tech¬ 
nology to many commercial organisa¬ 
tion for industrial development. 

Cyclotron: It is India's biggest 
and the most sophisticated atom- 
smasher known as "Variable Energy 
Cyclotron’*. It was commissioned 
at the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre in Calcutta on June 16, 1977. 
It is described in scientific circles as a 
milestone in the progress of nuclear 
science in India. 

Taking all its unique features to¬ 
gether, this is one of the four Cy¬ 
clotrons of this type in the world. 

The instrument is being utilised 
for basic research in the field of nu¬ 
clear physics, chemistry, radiation 
damage studies and isotope produc¬ 
tion for agriculture. The isotopes 
produced by the Cyclotron can also 
be used in medical diagnosis and 
therapy. 


ORGANISATIONS 

Amnesty International: it is a 

London-based Organisation founded 
on May 28,1961 by a British Lawyer 
which has come into the news having 
been awarded the 1977 Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

The Organisation's work was also 
recognised in 1974, when the Amnesty 
President, Mr Scan McBride, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize that 
year. 

The Amnesty International cam¬ 
paigns for the release, irrespective of 
race, colour or creed of those im¬ 
prisoned throughout the world for 
non-violent political or religious 
belief's unacceptable to their govern¬ 
ments, for the abolition of torture 
and capita) punishment without 
reservation and for fair and early trial 
of ad political prisoners. 

The Organisation maintains close 
ties with the International Red Cross 
and the League on Human Rights 
and is a consultant to the United 
Nations and the Council of Europe. 


LL.O.: TVs stands for the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation. The 
functions of this Organisation, which 
has Its headquarters in Geneva, are: 

(1) To improve labour conditions; 

(2) to raise the standard of living of 
the labour classes; and (3) to promote 
social and economic stability through 
the joint efforts of the government, 
the management and labour. 


PERSONS 

Aguirre, Danledn Llevano: He is 
Foreign Minister of Columbia. He 
is likely to be the next President of 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

His election at the next session of 
the 149-nation Assembly in Septem¬ 
ber was assured on February 22 when 
delegates from Latin America, which 
this year chooses a President, nomi¬ 
nated him unanimously. 

Anderson, Dr Phillip: of the 
U.S. A. is co-sharer of the 1977 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. He works at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray 
Hill. New Jersey. The award has 
been given jointly “for fundamental 
theoretical investigations of the elec¬ 
tronic structure of magnetic and dis¬ 
ordered systems”. 

Alefxandre, Vicente: who has 
been awarded the 1977 Nobel Prize 
in Literature is a Spanish poet. 

The citation says “his work shows 
the strength to survive as he endured 
illness, the horrors of the Civil War 
and then loneliness under the Franco 
regime”. 

•‘Babu’’ Kan war Dfgrijay Singh: 
Former Hockey Olympi c, Kanwar 
Digvijay Singh Babu. Director, Sports 
Department, U.P. allegedly commit¬ 
ted suicide at his Mahanagar residence 
in Lucknow on March 27,1978. He 
was 55. 

For over two decades, until the 
nud-50’s, Babu shone on the hockey 
firmament with his dazzling stick- 
work. Babu swept his opponents off 
their feet and held the spectators 
spell-bound wherever he played. 

Bhatt, Mrs Ela Ramcsh: of Ah- 
medabad is a lawyer, organiser and 
teacher of sclf-employsd women 
vendors in western India. She was 
in the news having been awarded the 
1977 Ramon Magsaysay Award for 
“community leadership". She has 
been recognised for making a reality 
of the principles of truth, non¬ 
violence and self-help enunciated by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Blanchard, Francis: of France 
has been re-elected Director-General 
of the Internal ional Labour Organisa¬ 
tion (l.L.O.) for a further four-year 
term. 
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Bom, NMa: Doyen of Bengali 
and Hindi films, he has been awarded 
the iktda Sahcb Phalkr Award for 
1977 for his “outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of Indian cinema". 

Mr Bose, now 78, started his 
career as technical adviser and 
cameraman in the early thirties. The 
first talkie directed by him was Daku 
Manxoorm 1934. 

Bose, Subhash Chandra: The 
name of Subhash Chandra Bose 
popularly known as “Netaji" was in 
the news when his portrait was un¬ 
veiled in the Central Hail of Parlia¬ 
ment on January 2.1.1978 on the 82nd 
birthday of “India's great son who 
sacrificed his life for the nation's 
freedom". 

The “inspiring" portrait, as des¬ 
cribed by eminent speakers at the 
function, forms part of the galaxy of 
India's great leaders whose portraits 
adorn the walls of the Central Hall. 

The portrait has been done by Mr 
Chintaraani Kar, noted painter and 
sculptor. 

Chandrachud. Justice Ycshvant 
VMuiu: He has been appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of India by the President Mr Sanjiva 
Reddy. He took office on February 
22, 1978. 

Chaplin, Qiarllc: world-famous 
comedian, known as the winsome 
tramp of the silent films, who died at 
the age of 88 on December 25. 1977, 
was as much a part of the movies as 
the camera of the screen itself. 

More than any other performer, 
Chaplin, the little tramp who won out 
against all the odds, bridged the gulf 
between the screen and the audience. 
For millions of viewers around the 
world, the character was as real as 
their own families and, often just as 
loved. 

Cfendius, Robert: who died in 
road accident in Calcutta on April 
10. 1978 was a well-known Indian 
hockey player. 

Young Robert had returned to 
India a. week earlier aftei playing for 
India in the World Cup Hockey 
Tournament in Buenos Aires 
(, Argentina ). 

He was the son of India's Olympic 
star Leslie Claudius. 

Daond Khan. Sardar Mohammed: 
67-year-old President of Afghanistan 
who was shot dead in a military coup 
on April 27, 1978, was a soldier- 
stateman with a progressive outlook. 
He hud deposed fung Zakir Shah. 
his cousin and brother-in-law. in a 
Moodless coup in July 1973 after 
serving the latter for about 10 years 
as Prime Minister. 
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Drafapaude, AJL: who has been 
awarded the 1977 Nehru Literacy 
Award is a former adviser on social 
education to the Government of 
India. 

Goheen, Robert F.: noted Ameri¬ 
can academician, who was bom in 
Bombay and educated in Madras, 
is United States Ambassador to 
India. 

GuiUcmin, Dr Roger: of the 
U.S.A. is co-sharei of half the 1977 
Nobel Prize for Medicine with Dr 
Andrew Schally also of the U.S.A. 
“for their discoveries on pentide 
hormone production or the brain". 
He works at the Salk Institute in San 
Diego, California. 

Krishna Chamfer: who died on 
Match 8, 1977 was a noted Urdu 
writer. He had written over a 
hundred bonks including short stories, 
novels, plays and satire. 

Lakdawala, Dr D.T.: Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion of India since June 1. 1977 has 
been Director of the Department of 
Economics at the University of Bom¬ 
bay, and is well known for his work 
in public finance and international 
economics. 

Kunip, G. Sankara: Kerala’s poet 
laureate who died on February 2, 
1978, was popularly known as 
“Mahakavi G‘\ He had gained 
prominence when he received the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith Award in 1965 
for his hook “Odakkuzhal"(thc flute) 
a collection of poems in Malayahm. 

Lull, Air Chief Marslial (Reid.) 
P.C.: He has b^cn appointed the 
first chiel executive chairman of both 
Air India and Indian Airlines. 

Since fhc nationalisation in 1953 
both airlines had separate chairman. 

Air Marshal Lall has been chief 
executive of a Tata concern based in 
Calcutta and part-time chairman of 
Indian Airlines. 

Latif, Air Marshal Idris Hasan: 
Air Marshal Latif. PVSM. at present 
Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, is to 
succeed Air Chief Marslnl' Mool- 
gavkar who is retiring on August 31, 
1978. He is 55. 

Margaret, Princeas: Site is 47 
year-old sister of Queen Elizabeth II 
ofBnglaiul- She has been in the news 
duetoherrelationship with her friend 
Mr Roddy Llewellyn, a pop singer 
16 years her junior. 

The Princess, estranged from her 
husband Ixird Snowdon, has made no 
secret of her friendship with Mr 
Llewellyn- But hcrreccnt and widely 
reported holiday in the Caribbean 
with him had led to charges from 
some members of Parliament that 


she was paying not enough attention 
to her public duties. There were 
demands that she should cither retire 
from public life or be mote active. 

Meade, Prof James Edward: of 

Britain is co-sharcr of the 1977 Nobel 
Prize for Economics with Prof Bertil 
Ohlin. According to the citation 
Prof Meade, in his major work “The 
Theory of International Economic 
Policy", has demonstrated the effects 
of economic policy on foreign trade 
and penetrated the problems of stabi¬ 
lization policies in so-called open 
economies which are greatly depen¬ 
dent on foreign trade." 

Mody, Dr Minochar B.: patron 
president of the International Confe¬ 
rence on Internal Medicine is reci¬ 
pient of the coveted “Dhanvantari 
Award” for being the outstanding 
medical man of the yen' - 1977. 

Dr Mody has been actively in¬ 
volved in alleviating human sufferings 
with a missionary zeal for over half 
a century. 

Moro, AJdo: 61-year-old former 
Prime Minister of Italy and President 
of the ruling Christian Democrat 
Parly, who was reported to have been 
kidnapped by "Red Brigade” urban 
guerillas on March 16,1978 has been 
in the news till it was known that he 
was assassinated with 11 automatic 
pistol shots on May 9 and his body 
dumped in the heart of Rome, 

It was the first time that a politi¬ 
cal leader of Mr Moro's stature had 
been abducted and killed by Leftist 
extremists in any country. 

Mott. Sir Neville F.: British 
scientist, who hasco-shared the 1977 
Nobel Prize in Physics, is a professor 
of Cambridge University, England. 

Mugabe .Robert: Heis a militant 
nationalist leader of Rhodesia. Hr 
is of the view that nationalist guerillas 
must step up their militarycampaign 
and hit the white population harder. 
When asked in an interview whether 
he thought the Geneva Conference 
would bring independence to Rho¬ 
desia. he replied: “No. The solu¬ 
tion will come from the battlefield, 
not from Geneva.” 

Mullfck, Pankaj Kumar: who 
died in Calcutta on February 19, 
1978, was the eminent musician and 
exponent of the Tagore songs. 

The 73-year old singer first aired 
his "golden” voice from All India 
Radio in 1927 and continued his 
association with it tilt his last days. 

Mando, Dr Del: was in the news 
having won the 1977 Ramon Mag- 
saysay award for “public service" in 
recognition for her life-long dedica¬ 
tion as physician extraordinary to 
needy Philippines children. 
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Nabokov Vladimir: Russian- 
born author who died in a Swiss 
hospital on July 2,1977 at the age of 
78 had achieved fame thunigh his 
controversial novels including Lolita. 

Born at Leningrad (then St. 
Petersburg) Mr Nabakov emigrated 
to Britain and then to the U.S.A. 
after the Russian revolution in 1917. 

Namboodiripad, E.M.S.: who is 
now the General Secretary of Com¬ 
munist Party of India (Marxist) had 
headed the first-ever Communist 
ministry in Kerala after the 19S7 
elections. In 1964 he had parted 
company with the CPI to become one 
of the founders of the CPI(M). 

Noel-Baker, Lord Philip: who 
visited India recently is winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and a protagonist 
of disarmament. He believes tha* 
democracy is the only solution to 
war. He also believes that unless 
there arc immediate moves towards 
world disarmament .democracy stands 
slender chances of survival. 

Ohlin, Prof Bertil: of Sweden, 
who co-shared the 1977 Nobel Prize 
in Economics, is Emeritus Professor 
at the Stockholm School of Econo¬ 
mics. Tbc two economists (Prof 
Bertil. and Prof James Meade of Bri¬ 
tain) were awarded the Nobel Prize 
“for their path breaking contributions 
to the theory of international trade 
and internatlonalcapital movements". 

Operln, Alexander: He is Soviet 
Union’s academician who has co¬ 
shared the Kalinga Prize for 1976. 
Dr Operin is well-known for his 
work in biochemistry, notably regard¬ 
ing the origin of life. At 84. he is 
still active as Director of the Institute 
of Biochemistry in Moscow. 

Phizo, A.Z.: who is living in 
exile in Britain was at one lime the 
leader of the underground rebel 
movement in Nagaland. His name 
appeared in the news when he had a 
meeting with Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai while the latter was in London 
in the middle of June 1977 to attend 
Commonwealth Conference. 

He was told by the Prime Minister 
that Nagaland was an integral part 
of India and that the matters relating 
to the State could be discussed with 
him only if he accepted the Constitu¬ 
tion of India and became a citizen of 
the country. 

Sachar, Bblm Sen: elder states¬ 
man and former Chief Minister of 
Punjab, who died on January 18, 
1978, at the age of 84, was a freedom 
fighter. He gave up lepal practice to 
join the non-co-operation movement 
in 1921. After independence he be¬ 
came the Chief Minister of Punjab 
and held that position till 1949 and 
again between 1952 and 1956. 
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He was the Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh and later India's High 
Commissioner in Sri Lanka. 

Hie Sliuh Commission has passed 
strictures against his arrest under 
MISA during emergency. 

Siunitranandan Pant: The noted 
Hindi writer and a winner of the 
coveted Jnanpith award who died on 
December 28, 1977, at the age of 77, 
was a bachelor. He was one of the 
three pillars of the “Chhayavad" 
school of Hindi poetry. 

He was also a prolific writer and 
fully conversant with English, Sans¬ 
krit, Bengali and Persian literatures. 
He wrote the first Hindi novv. 1 when 
he was 17. 

He was awarded Jnanpith award 
for his work “Chidambara" in 1971. 
His latent work “Satyakaam” is; con¬ 
sidered as one of the great epics in 
Hindi literature. Pant was known 
for his portrayal of tender emotions 
and the variegated moods of nature. 

Tarkundr, V.M.: who has been 
selected fur the 1978 International 
Humanist Award, is an eminent 
jurist and leader of the civil rights 
movement. In India. The Interna¬ 
tional Humanist and Ethical Union 
has select!, d him fin the award for his 
contribution to the defence of demo¬ 
cracy, human rights and humanist 
values in India. 

Teng, Hdao-peng: He is former 
Vice-Premicrof China who has staged 
a comeback on the political scene. A 
“known moderate” his presence 
would be felt In both domestic and 
foreign at fairs. He has been given 
back all the posts he occupied before 
his dismissal on April 7, 1976. 

Earlier in 1967, he was disgraced 
at the height of the cultural revolution 
as the “No. 2 Khrushchev following 
the capitalist road”. (Uu Shao-chi 
was called the No. 1.) 

Tulba, Dr Mustafa Kamal: He 
was Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Conference on Desertifica¬ 
tion and is Executive Director pf the 
U.N. Environment Programme. 

Uemina, Naomi: He is 37-year- 
old veteran Japanese explorer. He 
became the first person to reach the 
North Pole by dog sled. He per- 
formed this feat on May 1, 1978, in 
an SOO-km., 57-day adventure. 

Yleck, Dr John H. Van: of the 
U-S-A. who is a professor at Harvard 
University is one of the three co¬ 
sharers of the 1977 Nobel Prize in 
Physics- 

Yaiow, Dr Rosalyn: oftheU.S.A. 
who won half of the $1,43,000 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine for 1977, is working 
at the Administration Hospital in 
the Bronx Borough of New York. 


Her work has revolutionised the 
approach to the study of the bnria 
both in the laboratory and in prac¬ 
tical application. 


EXPECTED QUESTIONS 
{Who’s Who) 

Q. Name the following: 

(/) Recipient of (he Dada Saheb 
Phalkc Award for 1977;(i7) Recipient 
of (he Best Actor Award for 1977; 
{Hi) Recipient of the Best Actress 
Award for 1977; (iv) President of 
Indonesia; (w) Prime Minister of 
Syria; (vi) King of Bhutan; (WO 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of India; (viii) President of Burma. 

Ans. (<) Nitin Bose; (ii) Gopi; 
{HI) Sumita Patil; (<V) Gen. Suharto; 
(v) Mohammed Ali-al-Halali; (vi) 
Jigmc Singyc Wangchuk; (pi/) Justice 
Y.V. Chandrachud; (viii) Gen. Ne 
Win. 

Q. Who are/were the following 
persons? 

(/) Pankaj Kumar Mullick; (ii) 
Dr H. Mahler; (iii) Francis Blan¬ 
chard ; (iv) Nur Mohammad Tarakki; 
(p) H.R. Gokhale. 

Ans. (<) He was an eminent 
musician and exponent of the Tagore 
songs. He died recently, (ii) He is 
Diiector General of the World Health 
Organisation, (iii) He is Ditbctor* 
General of the international Labour 
Organisation (I.L.O.). (fr) He is 
President of Afghanistan, (r) He 
was former Union Law Minister. He 
died recently. 

Q. Name the following: 

(0 Chief Ministc r of Maharashtra ; 
(ii) Deputy Chief Minister of Maha¬ 
rashtra; (iii) Chief Minister of Mizo¬ 
ram; (iv) Chief Minister of Aruna- 
chal Pradesh; (v) Chief Minister of 
Karnataka; (vi) Prime Minister of 
Vietnam; (vii) Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya; (viii) Prime Minister of 
China; (ix) President of Bangladesh; 
(x) Chief Minister of Assam. 

Ans. (/) V.B. Patil; (« 7 ) N.K. TSr- 
pude; (iii) Brigadier Thenphunga 
Sailo; (iv) P.K. Thungon; (v) D. 
Dcvaraj Urs; (pi) Pham Van Dong; 
(pii) Darwin Pugh; (viii) Hua Kuo- 
feng; (ix) Ziaur Rahman; (x) Golap 
Chandra Borbora. 

Q. Name the following: 

(i) Chief Minister of Tripura; (It) 
Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh; 
(iff) India's Ambassador to the 
U.S.A.; (iv) Prime Minister of Bri¬ 
tain; (v) Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth. 

Ans. (i) Nripen Chakravorty; 
(ii) V.K. Saklecha; (iff)N.A Palkhi- 
vala; (ip) James Callaghan; (p) S.S. 
Ramphal. 
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Q. Why have the following per* 
•aasbeea lathe news? 

(i) M.K. Masani; (it) Dr U. Kck- 
Icohcn; («'//) Ranasinghe Premadass; 
(iv) Pham Van Dong;(v) G. Sankara 
Kurup. 

An. (0 M.R. Masani: He re- 
signed as Chairman of the Minorities 
Commission. He ia a prominent 
public figure and author. 

(tf) Dr U. Kekkohen: He has 
been re-elected President of Finland 
for another six-year term. 

(///) Ranasinghe Premadaas: He 
has been appointed Prime Minister 
of Sri Lanka. 

(fv) Pham Van Dong: He is 
Prime Minister of Vietnam. He was 
on a goodwill visit to India recently. 

(v) G. Sankara Korop: He was 
Kerala's poet laureate popularly 
known as “Mahakavi G”. He died 
on February 2,1978. 


PLACES 

Alexandria: is the city and sea¬ 
port of Egypt founded by Alexander. 
theGreat. 11 was in the news recent¬ 
ly when the tomb of Alexander was 
discovered in its Latin ccmctry, not 
far from the sea shore. The tomb is 
made of alabastar and is similar to 
those of Macedonian kings. All 
trace of tlic tomb was lost for cen¬ 
turies and its recent discovery has 
been a big news. 

Kaala Lampm: is capital of 
Malaysia. It was the venue of the 
second summit conference of tlic 
Association of South-East Asian Na¬ 
tions (ASEAN) held on August 4, 

1977. 

Mariana Islands: These are six¬ 
teen Pacific islands, south of Guam 
and about 2,400 km. south of Japan’s 
main islands—lying over 9,600 km. 
from California. Mariana Islands 
became OS territory under the name 
“Commonirealthofthenorth Mariana 
Islands” as reported on January 10, 

1978. 

It was the first time since 1917 
that the United Stales had acquired 
new terrltoiy. 

The U.S.A. and the Mariana Is¬ 
lands had signed on February IS, 
1975 a commonwealth agreement, the 
fust step towards establishing a new 
U.S. territory. The islands were 
being administered by the U.S.A. 
under a U.N. trusteeship agreement 
sinoc 1947. 

The Mariana Islands axe a port of 
the much larger group of U-S. ad¬ 
ministered islands generally called 
Micronesia. 
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some 30 sq. miles and is inhabited 
by some 15,000 people of the Cha¬ 
morro Thenic Group. 

Ogaden: is a dcscri region—the 
disputed region of Ethiopia—in the 
Horn of Africa where fighting between 
the Ethiopian and Somali troops have 
been going on recently. Ethiopian 
army, supported by the Soviet and 
Cuban forces, was reported to have 
advanced to the Somaliborder in the 
southern Sldamo province and had 
captured many towns in the Ogaden. 

The war in Ogaden ended after 
Somalia decided on March 9 to with¬ 
draw its troops from the region on the 
assurance of the major powers to find 
a peaceful solution to the Horn of 
Africa conflict. 

Slapper: in Himachal Pradesh is 
the place where waters from the Sut¬ 
lej and the Beas mingled together on 
July 10, 1977 and flowed into the 
Gobind Sugar lake of the Bhakra 
Complex. It has become an histori¬ 
cal place—here being the first-ever 
man-made confluence ofthc two major 
rivers. 

PROJECTS 

Aslan Highway: The Asian High¬ 
way project envisages the I in king up 
of the existing main roads between 
Vietnam, Indonesia and Iran. The 
Highway is to pass through various 
countries including India to be con¬ 
nected with the European Highway 
net-work at the border of Iran/ 
Turkey and with Middle Bast High¬ 
way net-work at the border of Iran/ 
Iraq. The main purpose of the 
Highway is to bring people of Asia, 
Africa and Europe closer and help 
expand trade and tourist traffic. 

India has spent Rs. 210 crorcs in 
the last eight years to develop its 
National Highways which fall on 
Aslan Highway system—main por¬ 
tion being from Wagah bolder to 
Barasat before it enters Bangladesh. 
The other is from Ferozcpore to 
Nepal onto Bangladesh. 

Bcas-Sntle] Link Project: The 
project links the Beas and the Sutlej 
rivers in Punjab through 24 miles of 
hills and valleys. The project is 
shared by Punjab, Haryana and Ra¬ 
jasthan which will benefit from its 
irrigation and power potential. The 
biggest beneficiary is Haryana. 

The waters of the Beas were pour¬ 
ed into the mighty Sutlej river on 
July 10. 1977 at the first-ever man¬ 
made confluence of the two major 
rivers at Slapper in Himachal in a 
mighty bid to augment the water 
resources of the Gobind Sagar Lake 
of the Bhakra-complex. This com¬ 
pleted the Rs. 380-crore dream which 
was realised in a period of only 12 
yean. 


Chokba Project: It is a.rfant 
hydro-electric project being imple¬ 
mented in Bhutan with Indian assis¬ 
tance, at acost of about Rs. 83 crores. 

Girl Project: The Rs. 30-crore 
Gin hydro-electrical project in dis¬ 
trict Nahan (Himachal PmJeak), the 
first wholly indigenous project in the 
country and Himachal Pradesh's first 
power project that would generate 
60,000 kw of electricity every year, 
is almost complete. 

Situated at Jateon village in the 
vicinity of the Rcnuka lake, the 175- 
mclrc long barrage across the Giri 
river has six spillways and four under- 
sluice bays 22 metres high from the 
deepest level. The place has bscorrve 
another popular holiday centre in the 
district. A fivc-metre-wide bridge 
on top of the barrage connects the 
two end ofthc Giri. It has also have 
a fishing centre with camping facili¬ 
ties for anglers. 

Idikki Project: It is a gigantic 
Canadian-aided Rs. 110-crore hydro¬ 
electric project in Periyar region in 
Kerala Stale. The project envisages 
to harness the Periyar waters, has 
three major dams: the 555-ft.-high 
Idikki arch darn, 454-ft.-high Cheru- 
thonl dam and 328-ft.-high Kula- 
mavudam. 

Safari Project: It is a hydro¬ 
electric project envisaging the construc¬ 
tion of a dam over the river Chenab. 
The object is to harness the Chenab 
waters in the upper reaches of the 
river to augment power supply to 
Jammu and Kashmir. India and 
Pakistan have reached an agreement 
in principle for the construction of the 
Salal project. 

The project was submitted by 
India to Pakistan in 1970. Under the 
Indus Water Treaty of I960, though 
Pakistan lias the sole rights over the 
Chenab, India is entitled to draw a 
specific amount of water for power 
generation. For more than five 
years the Indus Commission of ex¬ 
perts from the two countries was 
fagged down with differences over 
technical details. Political-level talks 
started in 1975, and since then the 
differences gradually narrowed down, 
culminating in an agreement signed 
on April 14,1978. 

Sei Irrigation Project: It is a 
prestigious diversion project in Udai¬ 
pur district of Rajasthan which has 
nearly been completed. Located in 
the Aravalli hill terrain bordering 
Gujarat, the Sei project will harness 
the water of the Sei, a tributary of the 
Sabannati. 

Sabanarekha Project: It is Rs. 
130-crorc multi-purpose project which 
would, when completed, provide 
assured Irrigation to 7.06J100 acres 
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td the chronically drought-prone 
anas of Orissa and Bihar. 

Under an agreement signed on 
October 26, 1977 between the two 
States, the Chandil Dam and Galudih 
Barrage on the Subarnarekha river 
would be executed simultaneously. 

The Galudih project envisages 
construction of a barrage of the 
Subarnarekha and a canal on its 
both banks. 

Ukal Project: The Ukai power 
project of Gujarat equipped with 
power generating sets manufactured 
by Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
was inaugurated on October 12, 1977. 
It has added 540,000 kw of installed 
capacity to the State’s existing power 
network. 


SCIENCE 

Ballistics: It is that brunch of 
applied physics which is concerned 
with missile weapons and other 
propulsion, motion and eJFcct at the 
target. 

Bursters: arc big energy produc¬ 
ing blasts in Milky Way. Astrono¬ 
mers are detecting huge, unexplained 
and invisible explosions within our 
galaxy that give off the energy of a 
million suns. 

The nature of the so far invisible 
objects, nicknamed “Bursters", is 
unknown. 

The burster objects are all in the 
Milky Way galaxy, the cluster of 
hundreds of millions of stars, which 
includes our sun. Burster blasts vary 
in interval and intensity, but interval 
between bursts typically are several 
hours. 

Charmed particle: An Indian 
Scientist Dr Pyare Lai Jain, working 
in the Uaitcd States, has discovered 
an exotic nuclear particle called the 
“charmed particle”. 

The charmed particle is about 
one-and-a-half times as heavy as a 
hydrogen atom and lives for an 
extremely short time ranging from 
trillianth of a second. After that it 
breaks into three particles all of them 
well known. 

Because of its short lifetime it 
travels only less than onc-fifth of a 
millimetre. 

Mach: is the unit of flight speed 
—the ratio of speed of flight to speed 
of sound under same conditions of 
pressure and density. As the speed 
of sound at sea-level is 760 (or 762) 
miles per hour, so flight speed of 
381 m.p.h. will be equivalent to a 
Mach Number of At supersonic 
speeds, the Mach Number is greater 
than 1 ; subsonic speeds, less than 1 . 
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Neutron Bomb: It Is a new wea¬ 
pon developed by the United States. 
A world-wide controversy was raised 
in July 1977 by the reported test of a 
“Neutron Bomb" by the UJ3.A. 
A product of 20 years of research, 
the device is the first major break¬ 
through in nuclear weapons techno¬ 
logy since the hydrogen bomb in 
1952. The new bomb is said to be 
highly effective in killing the enemy 
but causing little damage to build¬ 
ings and other structure—a factor of 
great strategic importance. More¬ 
over, it is said to be a “clean" wea¬ 
pon which causes no radioactive 
fall-out unlike conventional nuclear 
weapons. 

Nuclear Camera: A new nuclear 
medicine camera which produces a 
three-dimensional image of internal 
organs has been built by Dr Manbir 
Singh, an Indian scientist, and three 
of his colleagues at the University of 
Los Angeles in the U.S.A. 

The camera is called a “circular 
ring transverse axial position 
camera". It uses radiation from iso¬ 
topes distributed within the organ of 
the body to produce the image rather 
than an external X-ray source used in 
conventional radiology. 

Variable Energy Cyclotron: is 
India’s new biggest and the most 
sophisticated atom-smasher at Cal¬ 
cutta. It is now operational. 

Taking all its unique features to¬ 
gether, this is one of the four cyclo¬ 
trons of this type in the world. It 
will be very helpful in the study of 
intermediate nuclear physio, bio¬ 
logical research production of some 
radio isotopes and radiation damage 
study from fast breeder reactors. 

Solar Cooker: A cheap solar 
cooker has been developed by the 
Resources Development Institute, 
Bhopal—a unique, multi-discipline 
research organisation set up four 
years ago by a" voluntary team of 
professional engineers, scientists and 
economists. 

The solar cooker, said to cost not 
more than Rs. 25 takes eight minutes 
to boil an egg and about an hour to 
cook the normal food of a rural 
family- 

It consists of an umbrella-type 
basket lined with paper mache and 
aluminium foil to act as a concave 
reflector producing a concentrated 
shaft of sun rays. A tripod to sus¬ 
pend a cooking pan or a pot com¬ 
pletes the device. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Voyager-I and -II: are the two 
unmanned space ships launched by 
the UB.A. on a journey to explore 


the Ihr reaches of the solar system 
and to cany mnssagrs to any other 
forms of life that may exist in space. 

While Voyager-I will fly by 
Jupiter and Saturn before it gets lost 
among the stars, Voyager-n, if 
everything goes well, will not only 
fly by Jupiter and Saturn, and also 
Uranus and Neptune. It will cover 
4*5 billion kilometres, about 30 
times the distance of earth from the 
sun, within the next 13 yean—to 
become the longest space voyager 
launched to date. , 

Strange as it may seem, Voyager- 
II was launched first on August 20, 
1977 from the Kennedy Space Cen¬ 
tre, Florida following by Voyager-I 
on September 3, 1977. However, 
rankwise, Voyager-1 will, by taking a 
shorter route, reach Jupiter in 1971, 
a few months before Voyager-H. 
Subsequently, it will reach Saturn in 
1980, nearly a year earlier than 
Voyager-11. 

After flying past Saturn, Voyager- 
I will approach Titan, one curiosity 
among Saturn’s satellites, before 
leaving the solar system for the stars. 
As the orbital plane of Titan is al¬ 
together diffcrcnifrom that of Urania, 
this spacecraft cannot be sent on to 
it. Voyager-11, approaching it from 
a different angle, will do that on its 
way to Neptune. 

Space Shuttle: Frogs are to be¬ 
come the first passengers aboard the 
American space shuttle “Enterprise" 
to be launched by NASA in 1981. 

NASA is sending frogs to space to 
obtain clue to the cause of space 
sickness often encountered by astro¬ 
nauts. 

Frogs have been chosen because 
the balancing mechanism of frog’s 
inner ear closdy resembles man's. 
And a study of the frog's inner ear 
in space night is hoped to shed 
light on astronauts’ space nausea. 

Special “frog capsules" complete 
with life support and instrumentation 
designed by Lockheed engineers will 
place the frogs in various positions 
during flight and return them to 
earth is the shuttle at the conclusion 
of the mission. 

Soynz-26: The Soviet Union 
launched on December 10, J977, 
Soyuz-26 with two cosmonauts 
aboard—Y. Romanenko and G. 
Grechko. 

The spaceship successfully docked 
on December 11 with the orbiting 
space station, Salyut-6. 

The crew’s programme included: 
Study of physical processes ar.d phe¬ 
nomena in outer space; exploration 
of the earth’s surface and its at- 
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mosphcre for obtaining data in the 
interests of the economy; technological 
experiments; medico-biological inves¬ 
tigations and technical experiments. 

Soyu/.-27: was launched by the 
Soviet Union with two-man crew 
aboard on January 10, 1978. Rus¬ 
sians made space history when 
Soyuz-27 spaceship docked with the 
Sulyut-6-Soyuz-26 manned orbital 
complex on January 11. 

A manned research complex con¬ 
sisting of an orbital station and two 
spaceships has been created on near- 
terrestrial orbit for the first time in 
the history or cosmonauts. Working 
on board tiie complex were four 
Soviet Cosmonauts: Yuii Romanen¬ 
ko and Georgy Grechko (of Soyuz- 
26) and Vladimir Dzhenibckov and 
Oleg Makarov (of Soyuz-27). The 
crew conducted a number of joint 
studies and experiments. Soyuz-27 
cosmonauts returned to earth on 
January 16. 

Suyuz-28: was launched by the 
Soviet Union on March 2. 1978 with 
two cosmonauts—one of them a 
Czechoslovakian, Vladimir Rcmck, 
who became the first man to fiy in 
space not from Russia or the U.S.A., 
while the ship's commander was 
Alexei Gubarov, a Soviet national. 

It was Russia’s first spacesnip with 
an international crew aboard. 

On March 4, the two cosmonauts 
docked their Soyuz-28 ferry with the 
manned orbiting station Salyut-6. 

The four cosmonauts carried out 
experiments together. These includ¬ 
ed photographing and observing the 
earth and its oceans, ntcdical-bio- 
logical and technical work. 

International cosmonaut crew of 
Soyuz-28, Alexei Gubarov and Vladi¬ 
mir Rcmck, returned to earth on 
March 10 leaving cosmonauts Yuri 
Romanenko and Georgy Grechko 
aboard the Salyut-6-Soyuz-2? scienti¬ 
fic research complex. 

Progress I: it was an unmanned 
space “ircignier" also called a 
“tanker" or “cargo tt uck*‘—//«■ first 
of a new type of Soviet craft with 
automatic controls and guided by 
ground stations —launched by the 
Soviet Union on January 20, 1978. 

It docked with the orbiting man¬ 
ned space station Salyut-t- on January 
22 bringing fresh supplies and equip¬ 
ment to two cosmonauts on board— 
Yuri Romanenko and Georgy Gre¬ 
chko-who have been on space sta¬ 
tion since December II, J977 The 
docking was carried out completely 
automatically. The cosmonauts only 
watched (he docking without assist¬ 
ing it. 
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“Progress*' was linked to one of 
the Salyut's two docking ports. The 
Soyuz-27 craft in which the cos¬ 
monauts later returned to earth, was 
attached to the other end of the 
laboratory. 

The “Progress I’’ brought fuel 
and scientific equipment for the ex¬ 
periments being carried out on board 
the Salyut and life-support materials 
for the crew. 

Romanenko and Grechko, who 
flew to the Salyut on a space ferry 
Soyuz-26, removed cargo from the 
“Progress” and replaced it with 
scientific equipment which was no 
longer needed. 

Space Endurance Record llrokcn: 
Soviet cosmonauts Yuri Romanenko 
and Georgy Grechko set a record on 
March 4,1978 for endurance in space. 

They have been aboard the Salyul- 
6 space station since December 11, 
and, at 02-26 GMT, passed the 
mark—84 days, one hour and 16 
minutes—set by a US crew four 
years ago. 

The two cosmonauts rocketed 
back to earth from the Salyut-6 
space station on March 16, 1978 
setting a world record of more than 
96 days for the longest mission in 
outer space. 

Series of Space Pints: The Ro- 
manenko-Grechko flight set a scries 
of space firsts. They included the 
first link-up of three separate orbiting 
spacecraft, forming an elongated 
“space sauage** the first space refuel¬ 
ing mission, using the “Progress-1" 
robot supply-ship and the first launch¬ 
ing into space of a cosmonaut from 
any country other than the Soviet 
Union or the United States. 

The Soviet cosmonauts were also 
successful to melt metals in space’s 
first electrical blast furnace wltich was 
carried to the space laboratory 
Salyut-6 by “Progress”. They erect¬ 
ed the computeT-controlled furnace 
in one of the locks of the orbiting 
Salyut-6 laboratory with the exhaust 
going into outer space. This elimi¬ 
nated the problem of disposing the 
extra heat inside the spacecraft. The 
oven reaches temperature of 1,000°C 
and is accurate to within five degrees. 

Weightlessness on the spacecraft 
made it possible to use the furnace to 
create metal alloys that were not 
possible on earth because of the 
metals’ different weights. Western 
expet Is said such experiments had 
implications for construction of space 
stations. 

Multiple link-up in Space: Des¬ 
pite all the delicate munoeuvrings it 
involved, the Soviet Union was suc¬ 
cessful in the multiple link-up opera¬ 


tion in space. The significance of 
the Soviet feat is an evidence of 
Russian capability to built space 
platforms and maintain them in 
space for docking of the unmanned 
cargo truck to Salyut-6 which was 
done completely automatically. This 
is important in the future for keeping 
cosmonauts aboard space platforms 
on Jong orbi lal missions with frequent 
suppliesofesscniialilemsund periodic 
exchange of crew. 

Cosmos-954: It was a nuclear- 
powered reconnaissance (spy) satel¬ 
lite launched by the Soviet Union on 
September 18, 1977. The satellite, 
carrying 100 pounds of nuclear fuel, 
was reported to have fallen from 
orbit on January 24, 1978, and dis¬ 
integrated over north.rn Canada 
raising fears that it Itad leaked radio¬ 
active fallout ovei the sparsely popu¬ 
lated sub Arctic wastes of Northern 
Canada. 

According to Soviet reports, the 
satellite actually ceased to exist over 
the northern part of Canada possibly 
due to collision with some other 
object of natural or artificial origin. 

Killer Satellite: It means a satel¬ 
lite designed to approach another 
satellite in its orbit, identify it and 
then destroy or disable it. 

Pioneer Venus I: is the first of 
the two unmanned US spacecraft 
fired into space on May 20,1978, to 
athom the mystery of eloud-shrouded 
planet Venus. 

The main aim of the missions is 
to establish a weather station that 
would send back data about the heat 
and deadly atmosphere of the Vcnu- 
lian environment. 

OTS-2: is the experimental or- 
biial test satellite launched on May 11, 
1978, by the European Space Agency. 
About nine metres long and 865 kg. 
in weight, OTS-2 is the forerunner 
for the E.S.A.’s communications 
programme in inu 1980s. 


U.N.O. 

Countries admitted as U.N. Members 
in 1977 

Djibouti: France’s last African 
colony which achieved independence 
on June 27, 1977 was admitted as 
the 148th member of the UNO in 
September 1977. 

Vietnam: The socialist republic 
of Vietnam hus been admitted as the 
149th member of the world body in 
Sept. 1977. 

The total membership of the U.N.O. 
now stands at 149. 
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Important 

Multiple Choice Answer-Type 

OR 

Objective-Type Questions 


Answers are given at the end. Look to the answers only after you have 
your choice. 

Work with speed and care ok far as you can. 


yourself tick-marked 


1. Illiteracy in India is largely 
due to: 

(a) Poverty 

(ft) Government’s inefficiency in 
tackling the problem 
(r) Lack of awakening in people 

(d) Shortage of schools 

2. Lalil Kalu Academy is devoted 
to the promotion of: 

(a) literature 
(ft) fine arts 
(c) music 

3 ; Which of the following com¬ 
missioned ranks in the Air Force is 
higher? 

(a) Squadron Leader 
(ft) Wing Commander 
(c) Group Captain 

4. The Indian classical dance has 
been popularised abroad by: 

(а) Ravi Shankar 

(б) Gopi Krishan 
(r) Uday Shankar 

3. What is the name of the first 
atomic reactor set up in India wit h the 
help of Canada ? 

(a) Purnima 

(b) Zerlina 
(r) Ci rus 

6. In the Indian Constitution: 
la) President has no power over 

money bills (Budget) 

(ft) Lok Sabha has no power 
over money bills 

(c) Rnjya Sabha has no power 
over money bills 

7. The Rajya Sabha is: 

(a) a temporary body 
(ft) a permanent body 

(c) a part of the Lok Sabha 

8. Who was the first President of 
Free India? 

(a) DrS. Radhakrishnan 
(ft) Shri C. Rajagopalachari 

(e) Dr Rajendra Prasad 
Id) Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 

9. The President of India is: 

(а) a member of Parliament 

(б) a member of one of the State 
Legislatures 


(<■) neither a member of Parlia¬ 
ment nor of any Slate Legis¬ 
lature 

10. Article 370 of the Constitu¬ 
tion i; applicable to the State of: 

(a) Nagaland 

(M Manipur 

(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

11. Mahatma Gandhi was assassi¬ 
nated on: 

{a) August 14, 1947 
(ft) January 30,1948 
(r) January 26,1949 

1 2. Russian Revolution took place 
in: 

la) 1913 
(ft) t917 
(e) 1919 

13. In which year did Pakistanis 
forces surrender to the joint Com¬ 
mand of the Indian Army and Bangla¬ 
desh Liberation Forces? 

la) 1970 
(ft) 1971 
(r) 1972 

14. In which year did Columbus 
discover America? 

In) 1492 
(ft) 1498 
(r) 1592 

15. Tashkent Agreement between 
India and Pakistan was signed in: 

(a) 1965 
(ft) 1966 
(r) 1967 

16. In which year had Portuguese 
conquered Goa? 

la) 1609 
(ft) 1856 
(r) 1700 
Id) 1510 

17. Magna Carta was signed in: 
(a) 1215 

(ft) 1152 
(r) 1512 

18. In which year did Tenzing 
Climb Mt. Everest? 

la) 1963 
(ft) 1953 
(r) 1957 


19. The date 1st September, 1939 
in world history is known for: 

la) Invasion of Russia by Hitler 
(ft) Declaration of World War II 
(c) Japanese attack on Pear] 
Harbour 

20. In the year 1739: 

la) Timur Lang invaded India 
(ft) Sultan Mahmud Ghazni 
attacked India 

(c) Nadir Shah invaded India 

21. Chcngez Khan invaded India 
In: 

la) 1206 
(ft) 1192 
(e) 1221 

22. The oldest Veda 1st 
(a) Atharvaveda 

(ft) Saraaveda 
(c) Rigveda 

23. Clive- laid the foundations of 
the British Empire by winning the 
battle of: 

(a) Wandiawash 
(ft) Pauipat 
(e) Plasscy 

24. The first battle of Panipat was 
fought between: 

(a) Babur and Ibrahim Lodhi 
(ft) Mohammed Ghori and 
Prithvi Raj 

(c) Ahmed Shah Abdaliand Mar- 
hattas 

25. 8th August 1942 is important 
in Indian history for: 

(a) Formation of Indian Na¬ 
tional Army at Singapore by 
Subhash Chander Bose 
(ft) Cripps Proposals for Domi¬ 
nion Status 

(c) Quit India movement 

26. The sea-route to India was 
discovered by: 

la) Columbus 
(ft) Vasco-da-Gama 
(c) Albuquerque 

27. The slogan “Quit India" is 
associated with: 

In) Jawahar Lai Nehru 
(ft) Subhash Chander! Bose 
(c) Mahatma Gandhi 
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n. Aryans settled In northern 
India because they: 

(a) found the land fertile 
(A) considered t h e Northern 
India inhabited by savage 
people 

(c) found the climate similar to 
that of Central Asia 

29. The greatest ruler of the Cha* 
litkya dynasty was: 

(а) Chulifc 

(A) Pulakcsin-II 
(c) Narasirnhavarman 

30. Rajaraja I was the great king 
of: 

(e) Chola dynasty 

(б) Chalukya dynasty 
(c) Maurya dynasty 

31. Alauddin belonged to: 

(a) Khilji dynasty 

(A) Lodhi dynasty 
(c) Mughal dynasty 

32. To which country did the 
following persons belong: 

I. Confucious 
(a) Japan 
(A) China 
(c) Cambodia 

U. A.O. Hume 

(а) Britain 

(б) India 
(e) U.S.A. 

III. Pythagoras 
(a) Italy 
(A) Greece 
(c) France 

IV. Martin Luther King 
(a) Kenya 

(A) Namibia 
(r) U.S.A. 

V. I .co Tolstoy 
(a) Russia 

(A) Yugoslavia 
(r) Austria 

33. Fahein, the first Chinese pil* 
grim, visited India during the reign 
of: 

(a) Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
(A) Chandragupta Maurya 
(e) Ashoka, the Great 

34. Amir Khusro was a famous 
court poet of: 

(a) Akbar, the Great 
(A) Mahmud Ghazni 
(c) Alauddin Khilji 

35. Ahalyabai, the saintly queen 
of Maheshwar (Central India) belong¬ 
ed to: 

(a) Rajput dynasty 
(A) Pcshwa dynasty 
(r) HoDcar dynasty 

36. Pcshwa dynasty was founded 

by: 

(a) Balaji Vishwa Nath 
(A) Balaji Baji Rao 
(e) Shtoiji 


37. The great Hindu Law giver 

was: 

(a) Kapil 
(A) Kautilya 
(e) Manu 

38. The Chola dynasty was an 
ancient Tamil Kingdom along the 
banks of the river: 

(a) Cauvery 
(A) Godavari 
(c) Krishna 

39. Which of the following dynas¬ 
ties ruled in China? 

(a) Bourbon 
(A) Windsor 
(c) Manchu 
(<0 Pal lavas 

40. The Neolithic Age is known as 
the: 

(a) Stone Age 
(A) Bronze Age 
(c) Vedic Age 

41. The civilization which deve¬ 
loped on the banks of the Tiber is 
known as: 

(a) Egyptian 
(A) Roman 
(e) Sumerian 

42. Who was the first person to 
sail round the world? 

(a) Robert Peary 
(A) Magellan 

(c) Amundsen 

(d) Mihir Sen 

43. A huge mass of snow moving 
■lowly down the valley and slopes 
of mountains till it melts after passing 
the snow line is called: 

(a) Avalanche 
(A) Iceberg 
(c) Glacier 
{d) Typhoon 

44. Peninsula is a stretch of land 
almost surrounded by: 

(a) small hills 
(A) water 
(r) forests 

45. The lines drawn on a map 
through places of equal heights are 
known as: 

(a) isobars 
(A) isotherms 
(c) contours 

46. A stretch of land almost sur¬ 
rounded by water is known as: 

(a) Delta 
(A) Peninsula 
(c) Strait 

47. The day and night at the moon 
each lasts for about: 

(a) two weeks 
(A) three weeks. 

(r) ten days 

48. Prairies are in: 

(a) America 


(b) Africa 

(c) Asia 

49. Comets are luminous celestial 
bodies moving round the: 

(a) earth 
(A) sun 
(c) moon 

50. Constellations are: 

(a) groups of fixed stars 

(A) luminous celestial bodies 
moving round the sun 
(c) lines drawn through places 
of equal heights above sea 
level 

51. The planet which lies at the 
outermost orbit of the solar systemis: 

(a) Pluto 
(A) Neptune 
(c) Uranus 

52. Van Allen Belts are: 

(a) the belts worn by boxers 
while in the ring 
(A) zones of high intensity cos¬ 
mic radial ion surrounding the 
earth 

(c) Belts used by passengers 
while travelling in an aero¬ 
plane to avoid air-pocket 
jerks 

53. Cyclone is: 

(a) a system of wind in which the 
wind blows spirally towards 
a central region of low pres¬ 
sure 

(A) a system of wind in which 
the wind blows spirally out¬ 
wards from a central region 
of high pressure 

(c) a system of wind which 
blows with a terrific speed in 
straight line from rejpon of 
low pressure to a region of 
high pressure 

54. Marble is: 

(a) sedimentary rock 
(A) metamorphic rock 
(c) igneous rock 

55. Tin is largely produced in: 

(a) Mexico 

(A) Malaysia 
(c) Congo 

56. Mica is abundantly found in 
the State of: 

(a) Bihar 
(A) Kerala 

(c) West Bengal 

(d) Madhya Pradesh 

57. Panna Diamond mines are 

in: 

(a) Bihar 

(A) Uttar Pradesh 

(c) Madhya Pradesh 

58. Which State in India is the 
largest producer of cardamom: 

(a) Maharashtra 
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(4) Madhya Pradesh 
(c) Karnataka 

59. The major Rabi Crop in 
India is: 

(a) Bajra 
(ft) Wheat 
(c) Rice 

60. Which State in India is the 
largest producer of saffron: 

(a) Assam 

(ft) Jammu and Kashmir 
(c) Punjab 

61. The biggest aluminium pro¬ 
ducer in the world is: 

(a) U.S.A. 

(ft) U.S.S.R. 

(r) Iran 
id) India 

62. Which of the following is a 
great marshy and useless tract lying 
north-west of the Gujarat region : 

(a) Sundcrbans 
(ft) Malwa Plateau 

(c) Rann of Kutch 

(d) Chhota Nagpur 

63. Diego Garcia is a tiny island 
in the: 

(a) Mediterranean Sea 
(ft) Atlantic Ocean 
(r) Indian Ocean 
(d) Arabian Sea 

64. Etna in Sicily is the name of: 
(a) an island 

(ft) a port 

(c) a volcanic mountain 

65. Pong Dam has been con¬ 
structed on the river:- 

(a) Sutlej 
(ft) Be as 

(c) Chenab 

(d) Ravi 

66. Canal system of irrigation is 
prevalent in Northern India because 
of: 

(a) heavy rains 
(ft) scanty rains 
(c) perennial rivers 
id) Himalayas 

67. The annual rainfall in the Thar 
Desert of Rajasthan is less than: 

(a) 100 cms. 

(ft) 50 cms. 

(c) 25 cms. 

68. What type of climate prod u 
hot wet forests? 

(a) equatorial type 
(ft) tropical type 
(c) temperate type 

69. The moon is called a satellite 
of the earth because: 

(a) it is much smaller than the 
earth 

(ft) it has no light of its own 

(c) it revolves round the earth 

(d) it produces tides on the earth 

70. Which of the following typea 
°f forests are 'found in those areai 
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where the annual rainfall is more than 
200 cms.? 

(a) evergreen 
(ft) deciduous 

(c) dry jungles 

71. Which of the following fac¬ 
tors affect agricultural production 
most: 

(a) Non-availability of credit 
(ft) Lack of fertilizers 
(r) Scanty rainfall 

(d) The obsession of the farmers 
that there is meagre profit in 
agriculture 

72. A feeble low pressure area 
begins to develop all across the 
Northern Plain of the lndi;in Sub¬ 
continent by: 

(a) April or May 

(ft) June or July 

(r) November or December 

73. The hoi test planet of the solar 
system is: 

(a) Mercury 
(ft) Venus 
(c) Mars 

74. Everywhere at the equator: 
(a) the longitude is zero 

(ft) the longitude is ninety degrees 
(r) the latitude is ninety degrees 
id) the latitude is zero 
(c) longitude and latitude are 
equal 

75. The headquarters of the 
U.N.O. is in the city of: 

(a) Geneva 
(ft) Washington 
(c) New York % 

. Communist China was ad- 
m as a permanent member of the 

U.N.O. in: 

(a) 1971 
(ft) 1970 
(r) 1969 

77. Viet Nam: 

M has been admitted as a mem¬ 
ber of the U.N.O. 

(ft) is nota member of the U.N.O. 
(c) was vetoed by the U.S.A. to 
become member of the U.N.O, 

78. The number of U-N. Security 
Council members, in addition to five 
permanent members required to veto 
an important resolution, must be: 

(a) two 
(ft) three 
(c) four 

79. The U.N. Organisation meant 
to promote peace and security in the 
world through education, science and 
culture is called: 

(a) W.H.O. 

(ft) UNESCO 
(c) ILO 

80. The numberofnon-permanent 
members of the U-N. Security Coun¬ 
cil is: 


wia 

(ft) 10 
(c) 11 

V) 12 

81. The U.N. Agency which lends 
money to re-build war-tom areas and 
to develop under-developed areas is: 

(a) International Finance Cor¬ 
poration (IFC) 

(ft) International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Develop¬ 
ment (IBRD) 

(c) International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) 

82. The sun-centred theory of the 
Universe was developed by: 

(a) Galileo 
(ft) Newton 
(c) Copernicus 

83. The solar system was dis¬ 
covered by: 

(а) Copernicus 

(б) Kepler 
(r) Aryabhata 

84. The South Pole was discover¬ 
ed by: 

(a) Nansen 
(ft) Amundsen 
(r) Marco Polo 

85. Who discovered the atom 
bomb: 

(a) Lord Rutherford 
(ft) Otto Hahn 
(c) Albert Einstein 

86. Humidity in air is measured 
by: 

(a) hydrometer 
(ft) hygrometer 

(c) manometer 

87. Which statement is wrong: 

(a) Iron sinks in water 

(ft) Wood floats in water 
(r) Mercury floats in water 

(d) Iron floats in mercury 

88. Deficiency of vitamin C in 
the body causes: 

(a) cancer 
(ft) beriberi 
(c) scurvy 

89. What is required to build new 
tissues for growth of a human body: 

(a) carbohydrates 
(ft) protein 
(c) fat 

90. The Chinese method of treat¬ 
ing diseases by needle is called: 

(a) acupuncture 
(ft) numbing 
(c) anabiosis 

91. The tree which is famous for 
its bark source of the drug quinine is: 

(a) Cinchona 
(ft) Camphor 
(c) Walnut 

92. The deficiency of insulin in 
the body causes: 

(Contd. on page 88 ) 
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Sports Kound-up 

August 1977 to July 1978 


Important 

Sports Championships 
National 

Badminton 

National Championships 
Men's singles: Prakash Padukonc 
(Karnataka) won the crown for 
the seventh year in succession. 

Women's singles: Kanwal Thakur 
Singh (Punjab) won by defeating 
Ami Ghia, the reigning cham¬ 
pion. 

Basketball 

National Championship 
Men’s section: Services 
Women's section: Maharashtra 

Billiards 

National Championship: M.J.M. 
Lafir of Sri Lanka, a former 
world title-holder won the Na¬ 
tional Billiards Championship. 
He defeated the current world 
champion, Michael Ferreira of 
India in the final held at Bom¬ 
bay on January 17,1978. 

Boxing 

National Championship: Services 
retained the team title. 

Chess 

National Championship {Men): 
Raflquc Khan of Madhya Pradesh 
won the National Chess Cham¬ 
pionship at Cochin on February 
22, 1978. 

National Championship (Women): 
Rohini Khadilkar. 

Cricket 

Irani Cup: Rest of India won the 
Cup defeating Bombay by an 
innings and 118 runs. 

Ranji Trophy: Karnataka won 
the trophy defeating U.P. in the 
final on April 6, 1978. 

Rohlnton Baria Trophy (All India 
Inter-University Cricket Cham¬ 
pionship) : Delhi won the trophy 
defeating Osmania (the holders) 
by virtue of their 20-run first 
innings lead at Aligarh on Janu¬ 
ary 22, 1978. 

Football 

Durand Cup: Mohun Bagan of 
Calcutta won the Cup on Decem¬ 
ber 31,1977 with n 2-1 victory over 
J.C.T. Mills, Phagwara (They had 
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earlier won I.F.A. Shield and 
Rovers Cup, thus completing a 
grand tripple of the season.) 

Federation Cup: Mohun Bagan 
and East Bengal Club—joint win¬ 
ners. 

I.F.A. Shield: Mohun Bagan of 
Calcutta won on September 28, 

1977. 

Rovers Cup: Mohun Bagan of Cal¬ 
cutta won the Tournament for the 
eighth time. They defeated Tata 
Sports Club of Bombay 2-1 in the 
replayed final at Bombay on 
December 13, 1977. 

Santosh Trophy (National Champion¬ 
ship): Bengal won the 34th Na¬ 
tional Football Championship for 
the third year in succession. They 
defeated Punjab 3-1 in the replayed 
final at Calcutta on February S, 

1978. 

Subroto Cup: Adarsh Vidyalaya of 
Varanasi, won the Cup defeating 
Government Higher Secondary 
School, Car Nicobar, by 1-0 at 
New Delhi on November 23,1977. 

Goir 

All-India Women's title: Sita Raw- 
Icy retained the title. 

Indian Open Golf Champ 
Bill Brask of U.S.A. won me 
championship with a four-round 
aggregate of eight under par at 
Calcutta on March 12,1978. 

National Title: Vikranyit Singh of 
Delhi regained the title on No¬ 
vember 20, 1977 at New Delhi. 
He snatched the crown from Alam 
Singh. 

Hockey 

Brighton Cup: Mohun Bagan. They 
defeated Central Reserve Police 
Force (Delhi) by 1-0 in the double¬ 
leg final at Calcutta on May 14, 
1978. 

Women's National Championship: 
Punjab, holders for the last seven 
years, shared the honours with 
Combined Universities in the 31st 
Women’s National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship concluded at Chandigarh 
on December 13, 1977. 

Indo-Pak Tests: See next page. 

Kabaddl 

National Championship: Maharash¬ 
tra. 


Tennis 

National Championship 
Men’s singles: 16$-ycar-old Ra- 
mesh Krishnan, became the 
youngest player to win the men’s 
singles title. He defeated Jasjit 
Singh by two sets to one in the 
final at Calcutta on December 
18, 1977. Twenty-four years 
ago his father, Ramanathan 
Krishnan, had won this title at 
the age of 16 years and eight 
months. 

Women’s singles: Mrs Nirupama 
Mankad won the title defeating 
Amrita Ahluwaha. 

National Hard Court Championships 
Men’s singles: Ramcsh Krishnan 
Women's singles: Nirupama 
Mankad 

Volleyball 

National Championships 
Men: Punjab 
Women: Railways 

Inter-Varsity Women's Champion¬ 
ship: Finishing at the head of 
the league. Kerala won the Cham¬ 
pionship held at Madras on No¬ 
vember 29,1977. 

International 

Badminton 

Ubcr Cup ( Women's title): Japan 
won defeating Indonesia 4-2 in 
the final at Auckland on May 20, 
1978. 

All-England Championships 
Men's singles: Licm Swie King 
of Indonesia. He defeated his 
compatriot Rudy Hortono, 
world’s greatest Badminton 
player. 

Women’s singles: Gillian Gilks 
(of England). 

Billiards 

World Crown: Michael Ferreira of 
India. He defeated Bob Close of 
England by 119 points at Mel¬ 
bourne on November 29, 1977. 

Previously this title had been 
won by an Indian, Wilson Jones, 
twice—in 19S8 and 1964. 

Boxing 

World Heavyweight Championship: 
Leon Spinks dethroned cham¬ 
pion Mohammad Ali at Las Vegas 
(Nevada) on February 13, 1978 
and thus emerged as world heavy¬ 
weight boxing champion. 
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Cricket 

Women’s World C u p: Australia 
won the second World Cup Wo¬ 
men’s Cricket Tournament. They 
defeated England, the holders, 
by eight wickets in the final 
played at Hyderabad on January 
13. 1978. 

The Ashes: (England-Australia 
Tests) England won the Ashes. 

Football 

World Cup: Argentina. They de¬ 
feated Holland 3-1 in the final at 
Buenos Aires on June 25,1978. 

Merdeka Cup: South Korea won 
the 21st Merdeka Football Tour¬ 
nament at Kuala Lumpur on July 
31, 1977. 

Hockey 

World Cup: Pakistan won the 
fourth World Cup Hockey Tour¬ 
nament defeating Holland 3-2 in 
the final at Bucons Aires (Argen¬ 
tina) on April 2, 1978. (Also see 
below). 

Indo-Pak Tests: See below. 
Motoring 

4frican Safari: Jean Pierre Nico¬ 
las and Jean Clandc Lcfebver of 
France won the African Safari at 
Nairobi (Kenya) on March 27. 
1978. 

Tennis 

Davis Cup: Australia regained the 
Davis Cup at Sydney on Decem¬ 
ber 4,1977. They defeated Italy, 
the holders, by 3-1. 

This was for the 25th time that 
Australia had won the Davis Cup 
started in 1900. 

Indian Grand Prix: Vijay Ararith- 
rsj won the Tournament at Bom¬ 
bay on December 4, 1977. This 
was Vijay’s third win in Grand 
Prix, the previous being at New 
Delhi in 1973 and at Calcutta in 
1975. 

Wimbledon Championships {July 
1978) 

Men's singles: Bjorn Borg (of 
Sweden) 

Women's singles: Martina Nav¬ 
ratilova {exiled native of Czecho¬ 
slovakia now in U.S.A .) 

Volleyball 

Men’s World Cup: The Soviet 
Union won the men’s Volleyball 
World Cup at Tokyo on Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1977 defeating Japan. 

Cricket Test Match Series 

Australia-lndia Tests: Australia 
won the first Test at Brisbane and 
the second Test at Perth. Inlhcthird 
Test at Melbourne, India scored their 
first-ever Test victory over Australia 
on the latter’s soil by 222 runs. 
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(India had previously defeated 
Australia at Kanpur in 1959, at Bom¬ 
bay in 1964 and at Delhi in 1969.) 

In the fourth Test at Sydney 
India defeated Australia by an inn¬ 
ings and two runs. In the fifth Test 
at Adelaide, India lost to Australia 
by 47 runs on February 3, 1978. 
Australia thus won the scries by 
three matches to two. 

Captains: Bobby Simpson (Aus¬ 
tralia); Bislmn Singh Bedi (India). 

England-Australia Tests: Eng¬ 
land won the Ashes. 

India-England Schoolboys* Tests: 
Indian School Boys defeated Eng¬ 
land School Hoys in the first Test at 
Bombay on December 26, 1977 by 
194 runs- They won the second Test 
also by a margin of five wickets, in 
the third Test at Calcutta England 
School Boys scored a 115-run vic¬ 
tory. The Fourth Test was drawn at 
Madras on January 3,1978. Indian 
Schoolboys thus won the four Test 
series by 2-1, 

England-New Zealand Tests: Eng¬ 
land and New Zealand shared the 
honours in the thrcc-Tcst scries which 
concluded at Auckland on March 10, 
1978. 

Captains: Gocff Boycott ( Eng¬ 
land ); Mark Burgess {New Zealand). 

West Indics-Australia Tests: West 
Indies won the five-Test rubber 
against Australia 3-1. 

Captains: Alvin Kallicliaran 

(Wesi Indus); Bobby Simpson (Aus¬ 
tralia). 

Indo-Pak Hockey Tests 

Pakistan won the four-Test series 
against India by three matches to 
one. They won the first three 
matches—held at Bombay (2-1), 
Bangalore (3-2) and Karachi (6-1). 
At the third Test at Karachi, Pakis¬ 
tan scored their biggest-cvcr hockey 
victory over India. India, however, 
won the last test at Lahore on Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1978 by 2-1. 

Fourth World Cup Hockey 

Pakistan scored a big triumph at 
Buenos Aires {Argentina) on April 2, 
1978 when they defeated Holland by 
three goals to two in the final of the 
Fourth World Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment. They thus carried away the 
75,000-dollar cup for the second 
time, after having won it first in its 
inaugural year at Barcelona in 1971. 
In between the cup was annexed by 
Holland at Amsterdam in 1973 and 
India at Kuala Lumpur in 1975. 

In the play-off for the bronze 
medal Australia defeated West Ger¬ 
many, 4-3, to record their best-cvcr 


performance In this international 
competition. 

Pakistan’s victory was all the 
more creditable because they remained 
the only unbeaten team throughout 
the tournament. In their Group 
‘B’ matches, they scored 31 goals with 
only two against them. Finally, they 
finished with 35 goals for and four 
against. 

Captains: Pakistan: Islahuddin; 
Holland: Ron Steens. 

India's Failure: Squabbles and 
dissentions among the high-ups in 
the Indian Hockey Federation and 
satisfaction of the ego of certain Gov¬ 
ernment officials overshadowed na¬ 
tional interests and some of the best 
players were left out. The result was 
an ignominious defeat. For the first 
time in the history of the tournament, 
India were not able to reach the 
knock-out semi-final stage and were 
relegated to the sixth position by a 
lowly-placed Spain. 

Fifth Cup: According to a deci¬ 
sion of the International Hockey 
Federation, the Fifth World Cup 
Hockey Tournament will be held in 
India in 1981-82. 

World Football Cup 

Argentina won the World Football 
Cup defeating Holland 3-1 after play¬ 
ing 30 minutes extra time in the final 
at Buenos Aires on June 25,1978. 

It was the first time in their his¬ 
tory that Argentina had won the Cup. 

Daniel Passarella captained the 
Argentina team. 

Awards and Honours 

Cricketers of the Year 

South African batsman Ken Mc- 
Ewan, England Test players Bob 
Willis, Mike Hendrick and Ian 
Botham and Welshman Alan Jones 
a Glamorgan player since 1957, were 
named as the "Five Cricketers of the 
Year’’ in the 115th edition of “Wis- 
den’s Cricket Almanac*' which came 
out on April 14,1978. 

‘Oscar’ Award 

The Soviet world champion, Ana¬ 
toli Karpov, was awarded the 
“Oscar" for the best chessman of the 
world by the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chess Writers, according 
to a report from Madrid on Fcbruaiy 
9, 1978. He was voted the best by 
all 55 journalists from 20 countries. 
Karpov thus set a record by claiming 
the award for five times in a row. 

Previously the award had once 
gone to Denmark’s Bent Larson, 
twine to Boris Spasky of the USSR 
and three times to Bobby Fischer of 
the USA. 
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Anon* Award* 

(i announced in 1977) 

For 1975 

Athletics Hari Chand and Miss V. 
Anusuya Bai 

Badminton Dcvinder Ahqja 
Ball 

Badminton L.A. Iqbal 
Basketball Hanuman Singh 
Cricket S.M. Gavaskar 
Cycling Amur Singh 
Golf S.K. Jamshed 
Hockey B-P. Govinda and Miss 
Rupa Salni 

Gymnastics Manlu Debnath 
Kho-Kbo Miss Usha Vasant Na- 
garkar and Janardan 
Lnamdar 

Polo Major V.P. Singh 

Volleyball Ranvir Singh and Miss 
K.C. Elamma 

Weight- 

lifting Oalbir Singh 
Swimming M.S. Rana and Miss 
Smita Desai 


(a) Mumps 
(A) Diabetes 
(c) Rickets 

93. An object weighs a little less 
at the Equator than at the Poles be¬ 
cause: 

(a) the gravitational pull at the 
Poles is attracted by the moon 
(A) the gravitational pull of the 
earth at the Poles is more 
than at the Equator 
(r) the temperature at the Poles 
is much less as compared 
with the temperature at the 
Equator 

94. The change of season is due to: 
(a) revolution of the earth round 

its axis 

(A) revolution of the carlh round 
the sun 

(e) revolution of the moon round 
the earth 

9$. It takes longer to cook pota¬ 
toes on the hills than in the plains, 
because: 

(a) atmospheric pressure is low 
on the hills 

(A) atinnsphciic pressure is more 
on the hills 

(<■) Hilly potatoes are very hard 

96. The scientific law which states 
that a body, when immersed in a 
liquid, experiences an upward thrust 
equal to the weight of the liquid dis¬ 
placed by it, is known as: 

(a) Boyle's law 

lb) Charles' law 

(c) Archimedes' principle 


For 1^6 

Athletics Bahadur Singh and Miss 
Geeta Zutshi 

Badminton Miss Ami Ghia 
Ball 

Badminton A. Sam Christ Das 
Cricket MissShnntu Rangaswamy 
Equestrian Lt. Col. H.S. Sodhi 
Kho-Kho D.S. Ramachandra 
Table 

Tennis Miss Shailaja Salokhe 

Volleyball George 
Weight¬ 
lifting S.K. Balamurugunandam 

Arjana Award, were instituted for 
the first time in 1961 and are made to 
“sportsmen (or sportswomen ) of the 
year" on the basis of outstanding per¬ 
formance during the last three years 
and excellence in the game during the 
year of the award, as certified by the 
national sports federation. The final 
recommendation is made by the All- 
India Council of Sports. 


97. The largest gland in the human 
body is: 

(a) pancreas 
(A) liver 
(c) thyroid 
Id) gastric 

98. The first to flout in space was: 
(a) Alexei Leonov 

(A) Edward White 
(c) Yuri Gagarin 
(</) Neil Armstrong 

99. The first spaceship to hit the 
moon was: 

(o) Surveyor 1 
(A) Apollo 11 
(e) Lunik-2 

100. The planet which lies at the 
outermost orbit of the solar system 
is: 

(a) Pluto 
(A) Neptune 
(c) Uranus 

101. The first spaceship which 
carried man on the moon was: 

(а) Sputnik-1 

(б) Apollo-11 
(r) Pioneer-11 

102. The first space vehicle to soft 
land on the moon was: 

(a) Apollo-11 
(A) Surveyor-1 
(<■> Luna-9 

103. Which was the first space 
rocket to hit the inoon? 

(a) Apollo-11 
(A) Luna-9 
(r) Lunik-2 
{d) Zond-5 


164. fhe world space endurafice 
record (longest mission in outer 
space) set by Russian cosmonauts 
is of: 

(a) 84 days 
(A) 94 days 
(c) 96 days 

105. Zenith means: 

(a) attaining high position by 
an ordinary man 
(A) astronomical name of North 
Pole 

(c) A point on the celestial 
sphere overhead an observer 


Answers 


1. 

lO 

2 

(A) 

3. 

lO 

4. 

(r) 

5. 

0) 

6. 

(c) 

7. 

(A) 

8. 

(r) 

9. 

(r) 

10. 

10 

11 . 

(A) 

12. 

lb) 

13. 

(A) 

14. 

la) 

15. 

(A) 

16. 

Id) 

17. 

(«) 

18. 

(A) 

19. 

(A) 

20. 

(r) 

21. 

(r) 


Ic) 

23. 

(O 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

10 

26. 

lb) 

27. 

(c) 

28. 

la) 

29. 

(A) 

30. 

la) 

31. 

(a) 

32. 

I-(A), 

11. (u). III. (A), 

IV. (r). 

V. (a) 

33. 

(a) 

34. 

(c) 

35. 

0) 

36. 

(«) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(a) 

39. 

10 

40. 

(a) 

41. 

(A) 

42. 

lb) 

43. 

(r) 

44. 

lb) 

45. 

ic) 

46. 

lb) 

47. 

la) 

48. 

la) 

49. 

(A) 

SO. 

la) 

51. 

la) 

52. 

lb) 

53. 

(a) 

54. 

lb) 

55. 

(A) 

56. 

la) 

57. 

ic) 

58. 

10 

59. 

(A) 

60. 

lb) 

61. 

la) 

62. 

10 

63. 

Ic) 

64. 

10 

65. 

(A) 

66. 

lO 

67. 

(c> 

68. 

la) 

69. 

(<•) 

70. 

la) 

71. 

(C> 

72. 

la) 

73. 

(A) 

74. 

Id) 

75. 

ic) 

76. 

la) 

77. 

la) 

78. 

(e) 

79. 

(A) 

80. 

(A) 

81. 

(A) 

82. 

(<■) 

83. 

la) 

84. 

(A) 

85. 

Cb) 

86. 

(A) 

87. 

Ic) 

88. 

(c) 

89. 

lb) 

90. 

(a) 

91. 

la) 

92. 

lb) 

93. 

lb) 

94. 

lb) 

95. 

la) 

96. 

10 

97. 

lb) 

98. 

(a) 

99. 

Ic) 

100. 

la) 

101. 

lb) 

102. 

10 

103. 

10 

104. 

10 

105. 

10 
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Editorial 


The Hole of the President 


TN a democracy the role of the Head of 

Stale is supposed to be strictly fouuul and 
constitutional; he is believed to be a tiguiehead 
who acts always on the advice of his Council 
of Ministers and performs only ceremonial 
functions. Many Presidents of the Union of 
India have functioned in that manner, expressing 
no opinions of their own and reading out 
speeches and addresses, including the indepen¬ 
dence day broadcasts, written for them by the 
staff attached to the Cabinet. But with a touch 
of Dr Kadhakrishnan, the great philosopher- 
statesrnan and the most distinguished occupant 
of the office of President, Mr Sanjiva Reddy has 
shown that he is not a mere mouthpiece bui has 
chauwcd out a dislinet role for himself in the 
political system This is a development which 
calls for notice. 

The office is indeed the highest any citizen 
of this country can aspire for. The President 
is above polities; he is not attached to any 
particular party and is impartial though he is 
very much a part of Lhe political process and the 
system. President V-V. Giri was seldom taken 
seriously; he did not enhance the dignity of the 
exalted chair he occupied. His successor, Mr 
Fakhruddiii Ali Ahmed, was generally des¬ 
cribed as the weakest President India had over 
the years, doing precisely what the Prime 
Minister, in the name of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters, advised him to do and trying to generate 
geniality in a limited measure, wherever he 
went. 

Mr Reddy has chosen for himself the role 
of a guardian of the public interest, an elder 
who is always ready to provide the healing and 
harmonising touch in ordei to promote unity 
and eliminate discord. “My only concern as 
President", he has said, “is the welfare of the 
nation and promotion of the well-being of all 
sections of the people through orderly progress 
and social justice". He does not believe in 
remaining an ornamental head but seems deter¬ 
mined, whether the Ministers like it or not, to 
“assist” the Government in the pursuit of the 
Jargei national interests. Even while remain¬ 
ing a non-partyman he seeks to play the part 


of a counsellor, or even a mediator, so that all 
the main elements in the country could work 
logclhci for lhe larger good of the nation. This 
involves frequent lalks with the various party 
leaders and other politicians and implies an 
active role which may at 'inies place the Prime 
Minister, the leader of the party currently in 
a majority, in an uncomfortable position. 

Mr Reddy's activity acquires special signi¬ 
ficance in the context of the sharp and highly 
disconcerting differences among the party 
leaders and the inliu-parly discord that threatens 
to wreck the Indian polity and queer the pitch 
lor positive constructive achievements by the 
Government. All the Prime Ministers, includ¬ 
ing the former head of Government, Mrs 
Gandhi, and the present one, Mr Kiorarji Desai, 
favour a “rubber-stamp" President who firmly 
represses all personal discretion and acts 
strictly according to the Constitution- -ju*t as 
the British monarch does. Bui it Mr Reddy 
becomes an active participant in lhe political 
processes of which he is a product, new prece¬ 
dents may be set up and a new relationship 
established at the highest level. Such a lela- 
tionship and such a role of the Head of State 
would not conform to the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

It was to guard against all such contingen¬ 
cies that Mrs Gandhi got a clause inserted in 
the 42nd Constitutional amendment. Under 
this provision the President is hound to accept 
the advice of the Council of Ministers and has 
no discretion left in the matter. The role Mr 
Reddy wishes to play will obviously be extra- 
constitutional. The precise position the Presi¬ 
dent of India occupies will depend upon the 
inclinations, capabilities and personality of the 
incumbent, but Mr Reddy’s somewhat inde¬ 
pendent political line may open up new possi¬ 
bilities in the political arena. This may result 
jn a situation tn which he becomes the focus of 
attention and an adviser to the Prime Minister 
in political matters instead of always receiving 
advice and saying “yes" without thought and 
letting the Prime Minister do all the thinking 
for him. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


President Reddy’s Call 
Constitution Amendment Mil 
Price Situation 
Stalemate on Indian Ocean 
Modification of N-Test Policy 
Powers of India's President 
Army Jobs Reservations 
No Misuse of Exchange Reserves 
Naxalltes Again Active 
Growth Rate Muddle 
Role of Rnral Banks 


President Reddy’s Call 

In his Independence Day 
broadcast on August 14, 1977, 
the Union President, Mr Neelam 
Sanjiva Reddy had referred 
pointedly to the welcome res¬ 
toration of the Rule of Law and 
liberty in the couni ry. Last 
year that was the major achieve¬ 
ment of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment. But in his broadcast on 
August 14 this year, the Presi¬ 
dent, taking due note of the 
dismal happenings in the coun¬ 
try, especially the political 
wranglings and the internecine 
warfare that was crippling the 
administration, sounded a time¬ 
ly note of warning. He also 
stressed the role of the President 
of India. 

The country's political sys¬ 
tem can work only, he 
cautioned, within the framc- 
w o i k of the accepted 
norms based on self-restraint 
and the willingness to place the 
public interest above narrow 
personal and party considera¬ 
tions. 

Bitter internal discord, like 
the one that has gripped the 
ruling party and some other 
parties in recent months, can 
never be conducive to national 
welfare. Mr Reddy laid stress, 
therefore, on the “unfulfilled 
tasks, the tormenting differences 
casting their ominous shadows 
on our national life." 

Caught in the present-day 
dilemmas, the country was mis¬ 
sing many opportunities and by¬ 
passing the mounting challenges; 
so it remained in constant evo¬ 
lution, despite its impressive 


strides in certain spheres. The 
country stands today at the criti¬ 
cal cross-roads of history and 
any false turn could prove 
ruinous to the nation. 

While there was always room 
for honest differences, the in¬ 
herent right of dissent must not 
be carried to the point of ob¬ 
structing the democratic pro¬ 
cesses, blocking the procedures 
of legislatures, carrying the con¬ 
troversies to the streets and in¬ 
dulging in the cheap politics of 
denunciation and manipulation. 

The President was forth¬ 
right in his criticism of the poli¬ 
tical parties and their manner 
of functioning which had, in 
recent months, adversely affect¬ 
ed the country's administration 
and was virtually suicidal. 

Indirectly defending his oc¬ 
casional display of active inte¬ 
rest in politics so as to promote 
ihe welfare of the country, Mr 
Reddy explained that while the 
President of India is above poli¬ 
tics, he is a part of the political 
process. He felt it was his duty 
not only to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution but 
also to assist the Government 
in the pursuit of the larger 
national interests. 


Constitution Amendment Bill 

The Lok Sabha on August 9 
approved, by 34S votes to two, 
with seven abstentions the Con¬ 
stitution (45th Amendment) Bill. 
Law Minister Shanti Bhushan 
claimed that the Bill would en¬ 
sure that never again would the 
country have a kind of Emer- 
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gency in which the citizen lost 
his right to life and liberty. 

In a spirited defence of the 
Bill* he appreciated the fears 
members expressed about the 
retention of provision for 
internal Emergency because of 
the armed rebellion. These 
fears stemmed from the ex¬ 
perience how a fear psychosis 
and an atmosphere of terror had 
been created during the Emer¬ 
gency some time ago. But the 
proposed legislation contained 
enough safeguards which would 
prevent a recurrence of the past. 

The Opposition attack was 
on principally three grounds— 
retention of the provisions for 
internal Emergency because of 
armed rebellion, preventive 
detention and referendum on 
amendments that sought to 
ch: n 6 e the basic character of 
the Constitution. 

Mr Shanti Bhushan asked 
if there was an armed rebellion 
by elements within the country 
which had been inspired by 
forces from abroad but which 
fact could not be easily demons¬ 
trated, would the Government 
not declare an Emergency even 
though the consequences of such 
a situation were no less danger¬ 
ous than those flowing from ex¬ 
ternal aggression? Could Par¬ 
liament renlain unconcerned in 
case of an armed rebellion? 

The Law Minister failed to 
see why there should be less 
concern over threats from arm¬ 
ed rebellion than from threats 
from external sources. Mr 
Shanti Bhushan had.no doubt 
that advance action should be 
taken when a threat of armed 
rebellion arose, but such action 
should be taken “honestly". 

Referring to the provision 
for preventive detention, care 
had been taken to safeguard the 
liberties of the people. Apart 
from the fact that such deten¬ 
tion was contemplated only in 
extreme situations and for the 


good of society, it had been 
proposed that detention would 
not exceed two months without 
being referred to an advisory 
board composed of judges. Ad¬ 
ditionally, recourse to habeas 
corpus also would be available. 

Mr Shanti Bhushan asked 
the ci-itics to reconsider their 
opposition to the provision 
relating to referendum. The 
country has had experience of 
what happened when the power 
to amend the Constitution in its 
basic features was confined to 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

The people wanted that 
where their fundamental rights 
were concerned they must be 
involved with the process of 
amendments and give their opi¬ 
nion about what they thought of 
the proposed changes. 

After the Bill received the 
general approval of the House, 
its clause-by-clause considera¬ 
tion was taken up when, once 
again, members strongly criti¬ 
cised the provision about pre¬ 
ventive detention. 

During the clause-by-clause 
discussion on the Bill, several 
members moved amendments. 
A large number of these amend¬ 
ments sought to include the 
“right to work” as a funda¬ 
mental right in place of the 
right to property which is 
sought to be deleted. 

Price Situation 

While contradictory claims 
were made about the price situa¬ 
tion by official sources and 
spokesmen of the consumers, 
there is no denying the fact that 
during the past year the whole¬ 
sale price index did not reflect 
the realities. The retail prices, 
which really matter for the com¬ 
mon man, were quite high and 
showed no tendency to come 
down. The hardest hit section 
of the community was the 
lower middle class which found 
it difficult to pay the high prices 


of pulses and vegetables, in par¬ 
ticular. 

A review of the economy for 
the period April-June, 1978, 
published by the National Coun- 
cii of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search, showed that the impact 
of the non-inflationary measures 
taken by the Government had 
not been felt by the masses, 
but the traders at various levels 
had benefited to sor..e extent. 

Part of the reason for the 
unsatisfactory impact on the 
nation's economy was the sharp 
increase in the money supply. 
Between March-end and mid- 
June, 1978, the money supply 
rose by 7*6 per cent against S‘3 
per cent during the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1977. 

The main reason for the 
unusual increase in the money 
supply was the slow growth of 
what are called “non-monetaiy 
liabilities with the public", es¬ 
pecially time deposits. For this 
fall the lower rales of bank inte¬ 
rest are to be blamed. The 
overall situation is described as 
“a mixed picture with both 
favourable and unfavourable 
pointers. 

While the breakthrough in 
agriculture represents the bright 
side, the other side pertains to 
the sluggishness in industry, 
precipitated by an acute short¬ 
age of energy and the wide¬ 
spread labour unrest. 

The foodgrains production 
reached a record level in the year 
ended June, 1978—125 ■ 5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. It is estimated that 
given good planning and ware¬ 
housing facilities, agricultural 
production and reserves will 
grow and the target of 140 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of foodgrains by 
1982-83 may be achieved— 
unless, of course. Nature inter¬ 
venes. Sugarcane has been hit 
by over-production, but pulses 
are in short supply; hence the 
need to shift the farming prio¬ 
rities to favour the production 
of pulses. 
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^le industrial growth rate 
declined from I0‘4 per cent in 
1976-77 to barely 3 5 per cent 
in 1977-78. Recovery is hin¬ 
dered by the shortage of power 
and the general slackness in 
demand. 

Even more significant is the 
hint by the economic survey that 
industrial growth may be further 
slowed down, or at least remain 
inadequate, by the Govern¬ 
ment's stress on small-scale and 
cottage industries which, while 
tending to reduce the gap bet¬ 
ween the big and the small, is 
unlikely to give a boost to pro¬ 
duction. 

The review also warns that 
the recent increase in steel 
prices ntay have a spiralling 
effect on various sectors of the 
nation's economy. 

Stalemate on Indian Ocean 

Finding that Hie Big Powers 
have not responded adequately 
to the Government of India’s 
repeated demands for demilita¬ 
risation of the Indian Ocean and 
declaration of the region as “a 
/.one of peace”, the Government 
has drawn up plans to hold an¬ 
other conference on the Ocean 
problem. 

The effort is to hold a con¬ 
ference only of the littoral Stales 
to devise ways and means for 
eliminating all military bases in 
the area. It is obvious, as the 
External Affairs Minister, Mr 
Vajpayee, conceded in the Kajya 
Subha on August 11, that unless 
the Big Powers participate in 
the conference, no fruitful results 
were likely. After all, the mili¬ 
tary bases are being maintained 
and developed by these Powers, 
not by the littoral States. 

Mr Vajpayee said the Gov¬ 
ernment of India would speak 
out its mind at such a confe¬ 
rence. Moreover, the Govern¬ 
ment was collecting specific 
information about all the bases 
to make its reports up to date. 


The Big Powers were equipping 
the bases without publicity and 
quietly. This made the task of 
verification of reports rather 
difficult. 

Mr Vajpayee has also made 
a gesture towards China by 
staling that China should paiti- 
cipale in any conference on the 
Indian Ocean . Until now, 
China has not been asked to 
join the talks, for various rea¬ 
sons, including Big-Power jea¬ 
lousies and also the fact that, 
strictly speaking, China is not u 
littoral State in the usual sense. 

India feels that in view of 
China's giowing interest in the 
region, it was only fair that its 
representatives should be in¬ 
vited to join the talks. 

The real position is that, 
first, the Big Powers are unlikely 
to join any such conference; they 
have far more important prob¬ 
lems on their hands, apart from 
the fact that they have no mind 
to vacate their present bases. 

Secondly, the Soviet Union 
will not readily agree to China’s 
presence at any conference oil 
the Ocean. The bitterness bet¬ 
ween the two countries has been 
growing even while there is 
greater cordiality between China 
andlhcU.S.A. So, all the loud 
talk and the rhetoric in which 
Indian spokesman indulge on 
the Ocean issue are largely point¬ 
less and futile. 

It is no use urging the USA 
and Russia to dismantle their 
bases which arc a vital part of 
their global strategy. India has 
been mobilising public opinion 
on this issue, but to no effect. 
There is no doubt that large- 
scale presence of the Big Powers 
does pose a threat to the security 
of the littoral States. But these 
powers care little for such fears 
and continue their defence stra¬ 
tegy in the Ocean. 


Modification of N-Test Policy 

In a policy modification on 
the question of nuclear explo¬ 
sions, Mr Morarji Desai stated 
in Parliament on July 31 that 
India had not ruled out such 
blasts for research, mining, oil 
exploration and lor threat of 
environmental pollution or other 
hazards. India's nuclear policy 
has not in any way been in¬ 
fluenced by foreign pressures or 
that lie was trying to mollify 
the U.S.A. by banning test 
explosions. The Janata Gov¬ 
ernment was only following 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's 
policy of using nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes alone. 

The Prime Minister rejected 
a demand to organise an “open 
public discussion” of atomic 
scientists to facilitate formula¬ 
tion of the country’s nuclear 
policy afresh on the basis of a 
consensus. He felt he would be 
committing a folly if he allowed 
a public controversy to be car¬ 
ried on among scientists. There 
was a difference of opinion 
among scientists on the useful¬ 
ness of nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes, and it was 
for him to iudge which opinion 
he could accept. If he fell con¬ 
vinced that it was necessary to 
conduct explosions foi peace¬ 
ful purposes, then he could 
consider it, “but 1 do not think 
it is necessary." 

Atomic energy in India 
would not be used for manufac¬ 
turing weapons, but it would 
not be proper for India to ask 
others to give up nuclear tests 
if “we ourselves do not follow 
it.” He referred to the attempts 
being made by the two Super 
Powers to negotiate the banning 
of all nuclcai explosions for 
three to five years at least. 

The Prime Minister and the 
Opposition in Parliament, par¬ 
ticularly the Congress-I benches, 
held diametrically opposite 
views on the Pokhran ex- 
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plosion. Mr Dcsai felt that it 
was “more political than scien¬ 
tific’* and had “cost the country 
dearly” in terms of its commit¬ 
ment to peaceful usc-s of nuclear 
energy. But a Congress (I) 
spokesman maintained that 
Pokhran had enhanced India's 
prestige in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Only China 
and America, he said, had criti¬ 
cised the test which was nicuil 
to help India advance economi¬ 
cally and technologically. 

Mr Desai denied that there 
was any foreign pressure in¬ 
fluencing India's nuclear policy. 
“Wc are wedded to the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy”, he 
reiterated. “And 1 am against 
all nuclear explosions.” The 
Pokhran explosion had not 
given India any new knowledge 
for rsing nuclear energy for any 
uscml purpose. 

The Pokhran test in 1974 
had been taken by the world at 
large as a departure from India’s 
traditional stand. The conse¬ 
quences of this stand “were 
experienced” every lime India 
enters into a co-operation and 
collaboration arrangement for 
the fulfilment of our need of 
fuel and equipment for the con¬ 
duct of research and develop¬ 
ment. 

The Prime Minister slated 
that it is “no longer for the 
scientists to call the tunc in that 
field”. Questioning the scien¬ 
tific value of the pokhran lest, 
he regarded these results as in¬ 
adequate compensation for the 
jolt to international opinion 
which it imparted and its con¬ 
sequences on India’s peaceful 
pursuit of. nuclear research and 
development. He referred to 
the “misunderstanding” the ex¬ 
plosion had created in foreign 
assessments of India’s aims, and 
he felt convinced that the scien¬ 
tific value did not justify the 
risk of such misunderstandings 
and consequential embarrass¬ 
ment in the international rela¬ 


tionship on this issue. Scien¬ 
tists now realised what handi¬ 
caps they were experiencing in 
carrying on their research acti¬ 
vities. 

Powers of India’s President 

Clarifications about the 
Constitutional position of the 
President of India were given in 
Parliament on August 11 by the 
l aw Minister, Mr Shanli Bliu- 
:han. During the clnuse-by- 
o la use discussion on the 4Sih 
Constitutional Amendment Bill 
lie said the President would be 
perfectly justified in declining to 
act under the advice of his 
Council oi’Ministcrs and even in 
dismissing it when the latter 
had lost the confidence of the 
country in a general election or 
the confidence of the Lok Sablia 
following a vote on a no-confi- 
dence motion. Except in those 
two contingencies, the President 
was bound to act by the advice 
of his Council of Ministers. 

The new proviso made it. 
clear that the President could 
ask his Council of M blisters only 
once to reconsider whatever 
advice it had tendered, but when 
the reconsidered advice reaches 
him, he has no further discre¬ 
tion in Ihe matter, and is bound 
to act by the advice. 

The “right to warn”, which 
the British monarch had under 
the British Parliamentary sys¬ 
tem, was contained in this new 
right of the President to ask his 
Council of Ministers to recon¬ 
sider its advice. 

The Law Minister rejected 
the suggestion for a provision 
that the President should have 
the right to reject any advice of 
the Cabinet which was against 
the Constitution. To incor¬ 
porate such a provision would 
only lead to an undesirahle con¬ 
frontation between the Presi¬ 
dent and his Cabinet. 

Under the British parlia¬ 
mentary pattern adopted by 


this country, the Council of 
Ministers exercised effective 
power and was answerable only 
to the Lok Sablia. 

The suggestion for a provi¬ 
sion that if the President did not 
convey his decision on the 
Cabinet's advice within a pres¬ 
cribed limit of three days, the 
advice must be deemed to 
have been accepted by him was 
also turned down. He argued 
that there were already clear 
provisions in this respect and 
that ir the President chose to 
disregard the Constitut ional pro¬ 
visions, he laid himself open to 
impeachment. 

He also i ejected the sugges¬ 
tion to restore the original Arti¬ 
cle 74 as it stood before it was 
amended by the 42nd Amend¬ 
ment (to say that the President 
“shall act” by the advice of the 
Council of Ministers). Once a 
change was made, if there was a 
going back to the original pro¬ 
vision, “there is a possibility 
tliat people might read more 
into it”, the Law Minister 
argued, especially if it was re¬ 
membered that at one time a 
distinction was sought to be 
drawn between the executive 
functions of the President and 
his Constitutional functions. 
The view was then expressed 
that he was not bound to act 
by the advice of his Council of 
Ministers in respect of his Con¬ 
stitutional functions. 

The Speaker, Mr K.S. 
Hegdc, intervened to nnle that 
the Supreme Court had firmly 
ruled that the President was 
only the Constitutional Head. 


Army Jobs Reservations 

The demands for recruiting 
persons to the Indian Army in 
proportion to the population of 
various classes of people were 
turned down by the Defence 
Minister, Mr Jagjivan Ram, in 
Parliament on August l6. 
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Asked whether the children 
of farmers, including those be¬ 
longing to the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and other back¬ 
ward classes, would be given 
preference in recruitment, the 
Defence Minister said that, 
according to the present policy, 
recruitment to the Army is open 
to all classes/castes/religions 
and occupations, provided they 
satisfy the prescribed physical, 
educational and medical stan¬ 
dards. There is no reservation 
for any particular caste/class or 
occupation in so far as recruit¬ 
ment to "all class" regiments is 
concerned. 

Recruitment in respect of 
such regiments is based on the 
percentage of recruitable male 
population of a State or Union 
Territory to the total recruit- 
able male population of the 
country. The strength of such 
regiments constitutes about 60 
per cent of the total strength of 
the Army. 

In the case of certain regi¬ 
ments recruitment to which is 
organised on a caste-class basis, 
recruitment is reserved for the 
specified classes, according to 
the Defence Minister. The 
strength of such regiments is 
about 40 per cent of the total 
strength of the Army. In some 
of these regiments efforts have 
been made for gradual induction 
of other classes, but the progress 
so far has been very slow. 

Recruitment to the officer 
cadre, except for technical corps, 
is done through the UPSC. 
In case of the technical corps, 
it is done by the Services Selec¬ 
tion Boards. In either case there 
is no reservation based on caste 
or class considerations. 


No Misuse of Exchange Reserves 

Reports that India's foreign 
exchange reserves were being 
misutilised were firmly contra¬ 
dicted op August 8 by the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr H.M. 


Patel. No part of India's 
foreign exchange reserves was 
kept abroad under any “custo¬ 
dial arrangement" on payment 
and these reserves, held mainly 
in dollar securities, brought a 
return of perhaps 7 per cent. 

The Rajya Sabha was dis¬ 
cussing a call-attention notice 
by some members on what was 
described as “the mounting 
foreign exchange reserves of the 
country which are reported to 
be misutilized in the U.S. secu¬ 
rities worth $ 770 million at a 
lower rate and another $ 240 
million put in the U.S. com¬ 
mercial banks ‘custodial ar¬ 
rangement', for which India has 
to pay". 

There had been a rapid in¬ 
crease in these reserves since 
1974-75, the increase being par¬ 
ticularly pronounced during 
1977-78. The best way to use 
them was in the import of raw 
materials, technology, inter¬ 
mediate goods, and capital 
goods in accordance with the 
national policies and program¬ 
mes laid down from time to 
time for economic growth. The 
inevitable time-lag between their 
accrual and their use, however, 
led to their being invested by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

It was not the practice of 
Central Banks to make public 
deployment of reserves, as such 
disclosure was not in the public 
interest. 

These reserves had to be 
held abroad and now it was only 
in dollars in which they could be 
held as they were not “wel¬ 
comed" in other currencies such 
as the mark and the yen or even 
the sterling, and the Swiss paid 
a very low rate of interest. 

The recent amendment to 
the Reserve Bank Act had, how¬ 
ever, given the Bank some lati¬ 
tude in keeping these reserves. 
No approved industry was being 
held back for lack of foreign ex¬ 
change; if an application for 


foreign exchange by an indus¬ 
try, big or small, was not dealt 
with within a couple of weeks, 
he would like to know about it. 

India had liberalized im¬ 
ports when other countries were 
becoming more and more pro¬ 
tectionist, but still this country 
could not allow indiscriminate 
imports. Large as they appear¬ 
ed, her foreign exchange reserves 
were still not large enough in 
view of agriculture still being 
largely dependent on the mon¬ 
soon and shortages occurring 
unexpectedly in such commo¬ 
dities as cement. 

The Government of India 
does not subscribe to the view 
that foreign investment in the 
country should be liquidated 
with the help of the foreign ex¬ 
change reserves. 


Naxalites Again Active 

After a long interval, the 
Naxalites have become active 
again in some parts of Eastern 
India, especially i n T ripura, where 
the three extremist factions are 
acquiring more strength. These 
factions are: the Provincial 
Co-ordination Committee 
(PCC), the Maoist Communist 
Centre (MCC) and the pro- 
Charu Mazumdar group. 

The P.C.C.’s following is in¬ 
creasing faster than those of the 
other two factions. Two of its 
members had contested the last 
Tripura Assembly elections from 
Dharmanagar and Udaipur. 
Public meetings organised by 
the group at Agartala, Udaipur, 
and Dharmanagar were fairly 
well attended. 

The pro-Charu faction is ac¬ 
tive in Nadiapur in Dharma¬ 
nagar areas and Agartala town 
and its suburbs. Though the 
MCC started its activities in 
early 1977, its growth has been 
remarkable. Its members are 
said to have infiltrated into 
some well-known mass 
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organisations without revealing 
their identity. 

The Naxalitcs have, of late, 
intensified their activities in 
North Tripura district. The 
pro-Charu group is reported to 
be making preparations to 
launch “revolutionary activi¬ 
ties” against “jotedars"—an old 
practice of this extremist group. 

The West Bengal Chief 
Minister. Mr Jyoti Basu, on 
August 9 lashed out at a section 
of Naxalitcs in the West Ben¬ 
gal State Electricity Board stair 
for playing with the power situa¬ 
tion. These tactics had led to 
lay-offs, retrcnclimcnts and re¬ 
duction in work, causing loss of 
production worth crores of 
rupees in the State. 

This section of the Naxa- 
lilcs, who were working in the 
power plants, was misleading 
the people by irresponsible 
utterances. “Their every day 
dreams arc to cuuse harm to us, 
by their false propaganda”, said 
Mr Basu who traced the history 
of power generation in West 
Bengal. While the generation 
capacity of the power plants hud 
not been increased, the previous 
Congress regime was also res¬ 
ponsible for the “criminal act” 
of not overhauling the machines 
in time. 


Growth Rate Muddle 

The confusion ovci the vary¬ 
ing, figures of India’s.,-growth 
rates projected by various eco¬ 
nomic experts and panels reach¬ 
ed another stage when Prof. Raj 
Krishna, member. Planning 
Commission, said in Calcutta 
on August 9 that thcic are im¬ 
portant structural and other 
constraints preventing even a 5 
or 5 - 5 per cent growth rate in 
the immediate fuLure. 

*‘lf the creditability of the 
planning process is to be res¬ 
tored, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion should not promise rates 
of growth which arc clearly un¬ 


realistic”, according to Prof. Raj 
Krishna. 

The need for flexibility in the 
allocation of resources had to 
be accepted. This, in turn, 
would give the Planning Com¬ 
mission the freedom to change 
targets when necessary. The 
rolling plan system will enable 
the country to raise our sights 
later on. Greater emphasis on 
rural development has not been 
the ideal solution, nor the way 
to bring about the desired reduc¬ 
tion of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. The requirement is of 
total rural development which 
can bring about a reasonable 
minimum income to the land¬ 
less mini-farmers. 

On land reforms he remain¬ 
ed pessimistic. Well-meaning 
administrators and politicians 
arc certainly going to be frus¬ 
trated by a majority of their 
colleagues. As for the rele¬ 
vance of planned development 
to J.P.’s concept of total revolu¬ 
tion, the most important ele¬ 
ment was the peaceful but mili¬ 
tant politicisation and unionisa¬ 
tion of the rural and urban poor. 
Unless they organise themselves 
and demand it, they would not 
he given what was intended to 
be given. 

Without structural reforms 
the allocations of massive re¬ 
sources in favour of rural areas 
or small industries may not 
bring about the desired reduc¬ 
tion of poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment. A shift in policy to 
achieve this objective was neces¬ 
sary. Apart from any ideolo¬ 
gical question, the basic reason 
for a shift in strategy is that 
though past policies succeeded 
in achieving a 3 5 per cent 
growth, import substitution, ex¬ 
port capability, and technologi¬ 
cal development, poverty and 
unemployment have increased. 
Therefore a policy shift is 
required to i educe poverty and 
unemployment. Redistribution 
of purchasing power, particu¬ 
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larly in rural areas, is necessary 
even for further growth of the 
modem sector. 

Role of Rural Banks 

The Committee on Regional 
Rural Banks (RRBs), in its re¬ 
cent report submitted to the Re¬ 
serve Bank, has opined that 
the RRBs be made an integral 
part of the rural crcditslructure. 

The assessment of the over¬ 
all performance of RRBs as 
made by committee, chain'd by 
Prof. M.L. Danlwalu, reveals 
that within a short span of 
lime, the RRBs demonstrated 
their capability to serve the 
purposes for which they have 
been established. 

The superiority of RRBs as 
an agency of rural credit over 
the rural brandies of commer¬ 
cial banks is derived from their 
relatively lower cost of opera¬ 
tion, simplicity and low profile 
local participation in manage¬ 
ment, feel and familiarity of 
local staff and close association 
of the district level agricultural 
and rural development agencies 
and personnel. 

It is envisaged that over a 
period of time there will be 
total replacement of rural 
branches of commercial banks 
by RRBs and their branches in 
the command area of RRBs. 

The major recommendations 
include details on jurisdiction 
of RRBs which will mean that 
a RRB branch will have a 
population of about 20.000 and 
an area roughly equal to that 
covered by five reorganised 
primary agricultural credit 
societies,control and regulation 
making it necessary to have an 
appropriate organisational set¬ 
up in the Reserve Bank to look 
after the RRB work, loan and 
other banking business b> follow 
the principle of graded scale of 
finance to different categories 
of borrowers with due attention 
to their repaying capacity: 
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Non-aligned Declaration 

At the end of several da>s of 
prolonged debate which was 
often bitter due to the mutual 
tensions the 80 Non-aligned 
Foreign Ministers assembled at 
Belgiade issued, on July 30, a 
lengthy declaration after reach¬ 
ing a consensus. The high- 
sounding declaration voiced con¬ 
cern at the “more overt re¬ 
course” to interference by cer¬ 
tain big Powers in the internal 
affairs of independent, parti¬ 
cularly non-aligned, countries, 
in order to influence their socio¬ 
political development, their 
foreign policies and to circum¬ 
scribe their independence. 

It declared the non-aligned 
countries' “unwavering faith in 
the principles and policies” of 
non-alignment and pledged that 
they would preserve then unity. 

The 18,000-word declaration 
rci'craled their movement's op¬ 
position to imperialism, expan¬ 
sionism, colonialism, neo-colo¬ 
nialism, racism—both apaiihcid 
and Zionism—exploitation, use 
of force, foreign domination mid 
hegemony. 

The declaration noted with 
concern the eruption of dis¬ 
putes between non-aligned 
countries and counselled them 
to negotiate for settling their 
differences. It said the move¬ 
ment was ready to help in resolv¬ 
ing the disputes through media¬ 
tion, negotiations and use of 
good offices, either individually 
or collectively through the for¬ 
mation of ad hoc groups. The 
movement was determined to 
resist pressures designed to 


weaken its role in international 
affaiis. 

The conference considered 
the preservation of the move¬ 
ment's authentic character as 
an independent global factor 
and the strengthening of its 
solidarity and unity as the most 
effective answer to these pres¬ 
sures. The declaration blamed 
the developed countries for the 
difficult economic position of 
the developing countries. The 
developed countries have been 
accused of unwillingness to 
make their contributions to solv¬ 
ing these problems and of try¬ 
ing to impose new forms of 
dependence. The major sour¬ 
ces of tension in the world were 
the deteriorating lelations bet¬ 
ween the big powers, continua¬ 
tion of the arms race and new 
forms of domination. 

The document dealt with the 
Airican situation at length and 
deplored the presence of foreign 
military bases on the continent 
and the pacts with non-African 
powers. The declaration op¬ 
posed ail attempts to turn Africa 
into a scene of actual fighting or 
cold war. It supported the for¬ 
mation of an African force 
under the auspices of the Orga¬ 
nisation of African Unity 
(OAU) for the defence and soli¬ 
darity of the continent. It 
treated the question of human 
lights in terms of preserving the 
dignity of man. This is the 
first time a document of the non- 
aligned movement deals with 
this issue. 

It emphasises the need to 
strictly respect the rights of 
ethnic minorities and protect 
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them from genocide and other 
violations of fundamental hu¬ 
man rights. 

The following are the other 
important points in the decla¬ 
ration: 

Media: The declaration em¬ 
phasised the role of the non- 
aligned news agencies pool and 
appreciated the outcome of the 
first non-aligned broadcasting 
conference in Yugoslavia last 
year. 

Indian Ocean: It reiterated 
the concept of the Indian Ocean 
as a zone of peace and called for 
dismantling foreign military 
bases in the region. 

Southern Africa: The situa¬ 
tion there is dangerous to wo.ld 
peace and security. It con¬ 
demned the economic and mili¬ 
tary co-opciation of a number 
of countries with the racist 
tegimes of Afiica and welcomed 
the U.N. Security Council de¬ 
cisions concerning independence 
of Namibia and preservation of 
its teiritorial integrity. 

Israel: It demanded a nu¬ 
clear embargo on Israel and 
condemned its policies of ag¬ 
gression, occupation and expan¬ 
sion. 

Palestine: It proposed con¬ 
ferring diplomatic status to the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion in all the non-aligned 
capitals. 

Disarmament: It said all 
countries should be involved in 
disarmament negotiations. 

Nuclear Energy: It called 
for free transfer of nuclear tech¬ 
nology for peaceful purposes 
and said the monopolistic 
policy of seme countries in this 
regard was unacceptable. 

Europe: It welcomed efforts 
by European countries in tran¬ 
scend block divisions and in¬ 
tensify co-operation. It under¬ 
lined the importance of ihe 
European Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and Co-operation. 
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Mediterranean: It expres¬ 
sed concern over the growing 
tension in the region and stres¬ 
sed the interdependence bet¬ 
ween the security of Europe, 
the Mediterranean and West 
Asia. 

The declaration noted that 
the non-aligned movement had 
become the target by forces 
seeking to perpetuate inequita¬ 
ble relations, to undermine the 
unity of the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries, restrict and diffuse their 
action, to alter the character of 
the policy of non-alitmment 
and to weaken the movement's 
role in the international aicna. 

The declaration also empha¬ 
sised the need for strict adhe¬ 
rence to and faithful implemen¬ 
tation of the principles and cri¬ 
teria of non-alignment and the 
decisions of the movement. 
The development of the inter¬ 
national situation since the Co¬ 
lombo summit has fully demons¬ 
trated that the non-aligmd 
movement is an indispensable 
factor in resolving fundamental 
international problems in the 
conditions of existing contra¬ 
dictions and the world's grow¬ 
ing interdependence. 

Sino-Japanesc Treaty 

A significant development in 
Far Eastern affairs took place on 
August 12 when China and 
japan signed a treaty settling 
their differences, despite all the 
warnings issued repeatedly by 
the Soviet Union which regards 
this treaty as a hostile gesture. 

The Anti-hegemony Tieaty 
of Peace which these countries 
have signed promises mutual 
economic and cultural co-ope¬ 
ration and declares that the two 
countries will not only not seek 
hegemony for themselves but 
will also oppose any other 
powei or group of powers which 
seeks to establish it anywhere. 

The Soviet Union is the ob¬ 
vious target of this anti-hege¬ 


mony tieaty, and, understand¬ 
ably, it has warned that by sign¬ 
ing this treaty Japan has damag¬ 
ed its own interests and also 
hampered detente. 

Japan, however, contends 
that the treaty is not designed 
against Russia and that Japan 
is free to improve its relations 
with Moscow in any way it 
likes. In realby Japan was 
bargaining for the maximum 
advantage. 

From the economic stand¬ 
point, the treaty will boost 
Japan’s trade with China which 
it is estimated, may reach IS 
billion dollars by 1980 when 
China's much-lauded “recons¬ 
truction programme” is expect¬ 
ed to reach its peak. 

In recent years Russian 
leaders have been trying in 
various ways to prevent Japan 
from signing this treaty, and the 
fact that the treaty has at Iasi 
been signed is taken as a major 
diplomatic rebuff to Moscow 
which is considering counter 
tactics. 

China has made a recipro¬ 
cal gesture. It has indicated 
that it will scrap next year the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Alliance which was 
signed three decades ago—in 
1950—and which, interestingly 
enough, described Japan as “the 
common enemy". 

Tass, the Soviet agency, 
condemned the treaty ns “Japa¬ 
nese capitulation to Peking... 
the treaty has a clearly anti- 
Soviet chaiactcr and serves Pek¬ 
ing’s interests of hegemony.” 


Fighting Protectionism 

The advanced nations’ cal¬ 
lousness towards the needy and 
developing countries' urgent 
requirements has for some time 
been evident from the wholly 
shortsighted and selfish policies 
of protectionism in trade fol¬ 
lowed by them. To counter 
this tendency, as far as possible, 
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ESCAP—a u.N. body—has 
suggested the establishment of 
joint ventures in developing 
countries i n Asia and the Pacific. 
Such ventures cannot wholly 
counter the new trade menace 
to the Third World, but if suc¬ 
cessfully implemented it can go 
pari of the way in safeguarding 
regional interests. 

A blucpi ini pi spared by this 
body—the Kconomic and Social 
Commission lor Asia and the 
Pacific—has pointed out that 
since the production base of 
Ihese countries is being diversi¬ 
fied bv stages and their export 
potential is also being corres¬ 
pondingly changed, joint indus- 
tiiul ventures could provide 
great scope foi the promotion 
of imer-regionut trade which 
would help these countries to 
lessen the disadvantages of the 
protectionist policies of the 
Western countries. 

The blueprint is designed to 
expand inlra-rcgional trade and 
co-operation. The difficulty is 
that the slow rate of recovery of 
many of the advanced nations 
makes lheii imports slower. It 
correspondingly decreases the 
commercial oppoiluniiics for 
the 'liiiid World to send its 
products to the advanced 
regions. 

Formerly, most of the 
ESCAP coun'ries were expor¬ 
ter, mainly of raw commodi¬ 
ties; in recent years, however, 
lheir pallern of production has 
changed and these developing 
countries have been increasingly 
diversifying their production. 
They have been exporting even 
machinery, transport equipment 
and manufactured goods which, 
the advanced nations fear will 
direc'lv alTect their own econo¬ 
mic enterprises. Hence (he 
search in the Third World for 
new strategies and new mar¬ 
kets. especially in the F.SCAP 
regional markets, through 
mutual understandings and joint 
ventures* to make the best of the 


available manpower and re¬ 
sources. 


Another Summit on W. Asia 

In yet another bid to resolve 
the West Asian deadlock, nota¬ 
bly the continuing feud between 
Isiacl and the Arab world gene¬ 
rally and with Egypt in parti¬ 
cular, a summit is to be held 
early in September at Camp 
David (U.S.A.) undei the chair¬ 
manship of President Jimmy 
Carter. 

Both Egypt and Israel have 
generally welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity to Lhrash out their diffe¬ 
rences, but the chances of this 
summit succeeding arc not con¬ 
sidered bright because of the 
adamant altitude of Mr Begin, 
the Israeli Prime Minister, who 
refuses to consider favourably 
any demand for vacating the 
occupied territories—the basic 
cause of the split. 

While Mr Begin is regarded 
as a hawk and a stumbling 
block, some of his colleagues, 
such as Mr Moshc Dayan, the 
Israeli Foreign Minister, aic 
less rigid and seem inclined to 
accept territorial compromises 
with the Arabs. 

The summit agenda includes 
a declaration of principles and 
detailed partial agreements. 
King Hussein of Jordan and the 
Saudi Arabian monarch arc con¬ 
sidering the U.S. proposals; 
without the consent of these 
countries there can be no effec¬ 
tive accord in the Middle East. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Ad¬ 
ministration has asked both 
Egypt and Israel to prepare 
“security maps" based on their 
concepts of a suitable and accep¬ 
table settlement of the West 
Asian problem. In the light of 
these maps the U.S. Government 
would then prepare (for the 
tripartite September summit) its 
own map which would seek to 
safeguard the security of all the 


countries concerned and also 
promote the U.S. standpoint. 
The impression that Israel is in 
no mood to accept a compromise 
and is still in a militant mood 
became evident from the report 
circulated on August 13 and 
later confirmed by Tsiacl, that 
the Tel Aviv authorities had set 
up five new' military settlements 
i n the ocqupicd West Bank of the 
Jordan rivet. 

The prospects for a settle¬ 
ment in West Asia still seem 
remote; impartial observcis in 
both Egypt and the U.S.A. feel 
that so long as Mr Begin is the 
Jsiaeli Piime Minister, no peace 
formula would be accepted by 
the parlies and the deadlock 
will continue. 

it has also to be noted that 
the Soviet Union is still out of 
the West Asian diplomatic 
scene; it has been replaced al¬ 
most completely by the U.S.A. 
which is determined to keep the 
region its own sphere of in¬ 
fluence. The Russians merely 
sit on the sidelines and keep on 
sniping at both the Arabs and 
(he Americans. 


U.S. Halls Aid to Pindi 

The U.S. has suspended new 
development aid to Pakistan 
because of Islamabad’s refusal 
to cancel (lie purchase of French 
nuclear reprocessing facilities, 
Stale Department Officials stated 
on August 4. 

The State Department stated 
lhal new development aid pro¬ 
jects with Pakistan “have been 
under review” since last Sep¬ 
tember. The U.S. authorities 
have not signed any new aid 
agreements with Pakistan since 
that time. As a result, none of 
the $51-6 million of appropria¬ 
ted U.S. aid has gone to Pakis¬ 
tan in the financial year which 
began on October 1, 1977. 
Other sources said Pakistan had 
not received any U.S. aid since 
July, 1977. 
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The suspension in U-S. aid 
coincided with Congressional 
approval last summer of an 
amendment which requires cur¬ 
tailment of economic and mili- 
f ary aid to any country buying or 
selling nuclear reprocessing 
equipment. Pakistan techni¬ 
cally had not violated the 
amendment, hut the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration wanted to act in 
the spirit of the law, especially 
in view of the President’s con¬ 
cern over nuclear proliferation. 

The Undcr-Secrctary of Slate 
for Political Affairs, Mi David 
Newsom, went <o Pakistan in 
July to convince the Pakistani 
military Government to recon¬ 
sider the purchase of the plant. 
General Zia had, however, 
evaded the issue by saying that 
his Government was an interim 
one and it could not back out of 
an agi cement made by his ousted 
predecessor, Mr Z.A. Bhutto. 

Meanwhile France has made 
new proposals for constructing 
a nuclear fuel reprocessing plant 
in Pakistan that would have 
wcapons-gradc potential. France 
pledged 10 years ago to sell 
Pakistan the 200 million dollar 
plant, but negotiations ran into 
rough weather because the U.S. 
Government feaicd it would 
increase the chances of the Asian 
country becoming a nuclear¬ 
armed State, like its neighbour, 
India 

The Pakistanis insist that the 
original contract contained alt 
the necessary safeguards and 
have refused to accept any modi¬ 
fications. Whether the deal 
will be implemented remains 
uncertain. 


Pak Anger over U.S. Move 

The U.S.A’s decision to sus¬ 
pend economic aid to Pakistan 
unless the latter cancels its pro¬ 
posed purchase of a French 
nuclear reprocessing plant is 
being strongly resented. It is 
interpreted as part of the pres¬ 
sure tactics lately adopted by 
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the U-S.A. to force the hands of 
those countries which do not 
toe the American line. Pakis¬ 
tan was unable to make financial 
arrangement for buying the 
plant which it was required to 
do by the end of June, 1977. 
Nor can it do so now in view of 
the critical resources position 
disclosed in the budgel estimates 
for the fiscal year 1978-79. 

Earlier reports that some 
Gulf countiies had under¬ 
written the huge amount involv¬ 
ed seem no longer valid. A 
Pakistan spokesman said in Is¬ 
lamabad that although the ac¬ 
tion had apparently been taken 
in line with the U.S. legislation 
relating to the reprocessing 
plant, it was unjustified since 
Pakistan had not done anything 
in violation of any U.S. legis¬ 
lation. Pakistan had not tech¬ 
nically violated the legislation. 

Reacting sharply to the sus¬ 
pension of U.S. aid, the Pakis¬ 
tan Press has generally pointed 
out what it calls the contrast in 
U-S. policy towards India and 
Pakistan and urged the people 
and the Government to face this 
challenge “with determination 
and wisdom." 

The newspapers felt that in 
spite of the mutual defence pact 
signed bv the Iwo countries and 
the CENTO and the SEATO, 
the U-S.A. did not come to the 
rescue of Pakistan when it was 
under attack by India in 1965 
and 1971. In fact, instead of 
helping Pakistan, it suspended 
the U-S. arms deliveries in 1965 
—a suspension that largely re¬ 
mains in force till this day. The 
partial relaxation of the ban 
announced in 1974 covered only 
a part of the conventional de¬ 
fence equipment and not all, 
and even that was to be sold on 
a case-by-case basis. And now 
comes the big blow of the sus¬ 
pension of development aid. 

“The U.S.A. has clearly 
demonstrated that the U-S- aid 
has strings, and large ones at 


that. Clearly, the U.S.A. is 
trying to exert pressure on 
Pakistan to give up the repro¬ 
cessing plant. And it wants to 
do that without in any way help¬ 
ing to promote Pakistan’s earn¬ 
est cndeavouis to get the whole 
subcontinent declared a nuclear 
weapons-ficc zone. That is 
what makes the U-S- act shock¬ 
ing." 


Kabul-Pindi Tensions 

Tensions between Afghanis¬ 
tan and Pakistan become 
apparent at almost every inter¬ 
nal ini iu 1 forum. Spokesman of 
both countries utilise every 
available opportunity to expose 
the other regime. Even at 
Belgrade. Pakistan accused the 
Afghan Government of “inter¬ 
fering” in its internal affairs. 

A Pakistani spokesman 
took exception to the statement 
of the Afghan Deputy Prime 
Minister, Mr Amin, at the Non- 
aligned conference concerning 
“political differences” between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan on 
the future ot Baluchis and 
Pakhtoors. Mr Amin once 
again spoke on the issue, 
expressing the hope that the 
problem would be solved 
through peaceful discussions. 

The Pakistani spokesman’s 
statement took “serious note" 
of the references by Mr Amin 
to the Pakhtoons and Baluchis 
and said “the Afghan statement, 
by calling into question Pakis¬ 
tan’s territorial integrity, con¬ 
tributes a sci ions violation of 
the principles of the United 
Nations Chailer. of peaceful 
co-cxistcncc and of the non- 
aligned movement. “It is 
fui thermorc an unacceptable 
interference in Pakistan’s inter¬ 
nal affairs." 

The statement added that 
while the Government of Pakis¬ 
tan is prepared and indeed eager 
to continue the dialogue which 
was initiated with the previous 
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Government, it cannot counte¬ 
nance any interference in the 
internal affairs, much less con¬ 
template anything which would 
question Pakistan’s unity and 
territorial integrity. Pakistan’s 
contention is that Afghanistan, 
being a multinational State, 
would do well not to call into 
question the principles of mu¬ 
tual respect for sovereignty, ter¬ 
ritorial integrity and non-inter¬ 
ference in internal affairs.” 


East Asia’s Accord with U.S. 

With the ASEAN bloc find¬ 
ing itself in difficulties and woo¬ 
ing the U.S.A., a new develop¬ 
ment is taking place in East- 
West relations. To add to the 
surprising developments, even 
Vietnam is not so hostile to 
American patronage now. 

Ministers from five coun¬ 
tries forming the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) ended a two-day meet¬ 
ing in Washington on August 4. 
While they did not wring any 
concessions from President 
Carter and the U-S. Govern¬ 
ment, they persuaded the U.S.A. 
to pay more attention to their 
region. The five member- 
nations—Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Thailand and the 
Philippines—were represented 
by no less than 14 of their Cabi¬ 
net Ministers and met in Wa¬ 
shington, for the first time, at 
the invitation of the U.SA. 
which itself indicated the U.S. 
desire to icmain in the picture 
in the Far East. 

It was felt that, since its 
defeat in Vietnam four years 
ago, the U.S.A. might be grow¬ 
ing incieasingly reluctant to 
play an active role in the region. 
These nations, suffering from 
lack of investment capital and 
adequate markets for their raw 
materials, very much desire an 
incieased U.S. economic role 
in their region. 

They did not get what they 
sought. They merely got rheto- 
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ric. And they think that the 
U-S.A, by agreeing to host the 
conference, now is a bit “mar¬ 
ried” to ASEAN. In a joint 
statement it was agreed to estab¬ 
lish an ASEAN-U-S. A business 
council, similar to the Indo- 
American Business Council 
formed some Lime ago, and to 
send a U.S. trade and invest¬ 
ment mission to the region. 

But the trade concessions 
the ASEAN Ministers hoped for 
were not forthcoming. Instead 
the U.S. Secretary of State, Mr 
Cyrus Vance, agreed that the 
U.S.A. would “pursue actively” 
the establishment of an inter¬ 
national fund to stabilize Third 
World Commodity prices. The 
U.S. Treasury has vehemently 
opposed such a fund, as have a 
good many of the industrialized 
nations whenever the subject 
has come up at World Bank 
meetings. Instead of regarding 
it as an economic guise of the 
now abandoned South-East 
Asian Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO)—a paper military pact 
whose only achievement was to 
provide the U.S.A. with a legal 
handle for its military inter¬ 
vention in Vietnam—Hanoi now 
has made it plain it is interested 
in improving relations with each 
of the ASEAN members and has 
not ruled out close affiliation 
at some time. 

Speaking at a Press Confe¬ 
rence after the end of the meet¬ 
ing, t h e Philippines Foreign 
Minister, Mr Carlos Romolo, 
Chairman of the ASEAN dele¬ 
gation, declared that despite 
blandishments and fulling na¬ 
tions, one by one, around us, 
we have maintained our integ¬ 
rity.our free way of life, our 

free enterprise system.we 

have given the lie to the myth of 
the “falling dominoes”. 

“Dominoes” referred to the 
warning by U.S. Presidents, 
from Eisenhower to Nixon, that 
if South Vietnam was left to 
Communism, the rest of the 


region’s nations would go down 
like “falling dominoes". 


New Soviet Military Bases 

To compensate for the loss 
of its base i n Somalia, the Soviet 
Union is strengthening ils hold 
on South Yemen and Afghanis¬ 
tan, besides consolidating its 
position in Ethiopia. Soviet 
policies in the three areas are 
said to have resulted in the 
achievement of a strategic posi¬ 
tion of greater global signifi¬ 
cance than that enjoyed a decade 
ago when the Russians made a 
heavy military and political in¬ 
vestment in Egypt. The estab¬ 
lishment of naval and air bases 
on or near the principal oil 
rouics is a more important fac¬ 
tor in the global balance than 
military support to client States. 
The new Russian strongnholds 
arc naturally causing concern 
in the U.S A. 

The pattern of activity in 
southern Yemen reflects Mos¬ 
cow's interest in the area The 
Russians control three im¬ 
portant bases: The island of 
Socolnt, in the Arabian sea ISO 
miles east of the tip of the Horn 
cf Africa; and bases at Aden 
and at Mukalla, about 80 miles 
east of Aden on the Arabian 
Sea. 

The base in Aden serves as 
headquarters for Soviet military 
activily in the Horn of Africa 
and the Gulf area. One Euro¬ 
pean estimate is that 1,000 to 
1,500 military personnel, in¬ 
cluding communications tech¬ 
nicians and intelligence specia¬ 
lists, are stationed in Aden. The 
Russians also control a section 
of Aden's main airport, which 
in the last six months has been 
a stop on the principal supply 
route from the Soviet Union to 
Ethiopia. 

In Afghanistan, consolida¬ 
tion of the Soviet position is 
said to have been rapid since 
President N u r Mohammed 
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tarakki seized power in Kabul 
in April. More than 20 aid 
agreements have been signed; 
there has been an influx of 
Soviet advisers and technicians 
and Soviet transport aircraft 
aie bringing in arms and equip¬ 
ment to replace those destroyed 
in the fighting during the coup. 


Cbina-Moscow Wordy War 

The China-Russia “War of 
words" entered y e t another 
phase in August when the Soviet 
Union on August 4 issued a 
stinging denunciation of China, 
accusing the leadership of 
preaching hatred and inciting 
another world war. 

The latest salvo in the war 
of words between the squabbl¬ 
ing Communist neighbouis was 
an authoritative article in the 
Communist party daily Pravda, 
replying to an attack by the 
Chinese Defence Minister, Mr 
lsue Hsiang-Chien. 

Pravda said the Defence 
Minister's article showed that 
Peking was preaching “man- 
hating views" in alliance with 
the “most aggressive forces of 
imperialism and reaction.” Bas¬ 
ing their policy on an anti- 
Soviet platform, Chinese leaders 
were trying to frustrate detente 
and were considering changing 
the world map in their favour, 
the commentary added. 

According to the Chinese 
view, they have been gripped in 
a veritable militarist hysteria, 
pteaching hatred and hostility 
among peoples, building up a 
military psychosis and incite¬ 
ment towards a new war. The 
Pravda article signed 1. Ale- 
xandrandrov (denoting high 
Kremlin approval) follows 
recent commentaries voicing 
Soviet alarm at Peking’s grow¬ 
ing rapprochement with the 
U.S.A. and the Western world 
generally. 

Maoist doctrine was based 
on the plan of provoking a mili- 
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tary collision between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.A., it said. 
The Chinese leaders were en¬ 
couraging Western politicians 
to view them as allies against 
the Soviet Union. 

However, the realisation is 
growing that the aggressive 
ambitions of China’s ruling elite 
“are a threat to all mankind, 
including the people of the capi¬ 
talist countries". 


Another Purge in China 

Several Chinese provinces 
have vigorously renewed the 
purge, begun two years ago at 
the time of the downfall of the 
“Gang of Four”, but it has still 
been meeting with resistance at 
ihe local committee level. 
Reports broadcast by provincial 
radios indicated tha< firm 
appeals had been made for 
breaking such resistance. 

The leading official in the 
northern province of Kirin, Mr 
Wang En-mao, in a speech to 
party officials at the end of July 
called on them to “sweep” from 
committees people who arc 
guilty of “fascist dictatorship” 
or nepotism and those who fol¬ 
lowed the reactionary trends or 
evaded their responsibilities or 
whose revolutionary morale had 
seriously degenerated. 

Mr Wang En-mao launched 
a viruleni attack on the former 
provincial leader and his “ac¬ 
complices”, stressing that facts 
which needed to be exposed 
could not be allowed to be hid¬ 
den from the masses. 

Similar appeals were made 
on the radios of the northern 
province of Kansu, the western 
province of Tsinghai and Inner 
Mongolia. 

Other belated consequences 
of the fall of the “Gang of Four” 
wcie reported in the national 
press recently. The ‘People's 
Daily' twice printed a reader's 
letter criticising the Peking Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee's organi¬ 


sation of discussion of the line 
imposed by the “Gang of Four" 
in 1976. The paper also called 
for the resolution of all matters 
linked to theriots in Tein Men 
Square in April, 1976. The 
paper said that, as a result, other 
local figures had openly resisted 
criticism. 

Sri Lanka’s New Constitntion 

A controversial Bill for Sri 
Lanka's new Constitution was 
passed by Parliament on August 
3 with the required two-thirds 
majority, 137 members voting 
for and only seven against. 

The former Prime Minister, 
Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike, 
and members of her Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) voted 
against the Bill, while the major 
Opposition party, the Tamil 
United Liberation Front 
(TULF), boycotted the voting 

Mr S. Thondaman, the 
leader of the Ceylon Workers' 
Congress (a constituent of the 
TULF and sole representative 
in Parliament of the people of 
Indian origin), voted with the 
Government. 

The SLFP and the TULF 
boycotted the debate after their 
leaders made statements on the 
opening day opposing the Bill. 

Mrs Bandaranaike, speak¬ 
ing for her party, the SLFP, had 
protested that the proposed 
Constitution would lead to dic¬ 
tatorship in Sri Lanka. 

Mrs Bandaranaike, who had 
led her party members in a 
walk-out after making her state¬ 
ment, relumed with her col¬ 
leagues to vote against the Bill. 

The new Constitution gives 
far-i caching concessions to the 
Tamil minority community 
which constitutes 20 per cent of 
the island's 14 million popula¬ 
tion. It gives the status of a 
“national language” to Tamil 
while retaining the majority 
Sinhala as the official language 
of the country. 
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kn> Crisis in Rhodesia 

Only four months are left 
foi the promised transfer of 
power to the black majority in 
Rhodesia (by December 31 
next) in order to end the 13- 
yeai dispute. But the white- 
dominated country is in the 
throes of a crisis, with guerilla 
warfare increasing, the whites 
fleeing the country by stages and 
discord among the blacks get¬ 
ting deeper. 

[t is clear that Mr lan 
Smith's plan to bring about an 
internal settlement of the Rho¬ 
desian problem, without the 
Patriotic hi out, has been a 
failure. The expectation of the 
moderate Nationalists in the 
Interim Government succeed¬ 
ing in their attc mpts to persuade 
the guerillas to lay down arms 
has been belied by the steady 
increase in the lighting. 

The guerillas have, in fact, 
shot down all emissaries of the 
moderate Nationalist faction, 
withoul even bothering to listen 
to ihch peace appeals 

In Salisbury the Interim 
Government has announced a 
far-reaching relaxation of raeist 
laws, opening up public houses, 
cinemas and a variety of othci 
areas to blacks and whiles alike. 
However this move seems to 
have come too late to mollify 
the guerillas or thcii leaders, 
Mr Joshua Nkomo or Mr 
Robert Mugabe. 

Britain's renewed call for a 
meeting of all Nationalist 
groups is seen as perhaps the 
last attempt by Whitehall to 
forestall a violent end to the 13- 
yeai-old existence of its break¬ 
away colony. Thcic have been 
suggestions that Mr. Nkomo. 
the more moderate of the two 
guerilla leaden-, could be wean¬ 
ed away to paniei pale in the 
Government of an independent 
Rhodesia, but nothing that Mr 
Nkomo has said or done so far 
has indicated any readiness on 
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his part to give up his adamant 
stand. 

The affairs in Rhodesia are 
best desciibcd as in a state of 
flux with contradictory pheno¬ 
mena in evidence. While Mi 
lan Smith, the Prime Ministei, 
has been formally implementing 
the internal agreement with the 
co-operation of three loyalist 
black leaders, the whites feel 
uncertain of their future. More 
than 1,000 whites flee Rhodesia 
every month in spite of ihe cur¬ 
rency restrictions, which means 
they must leave almosl every¬ 
thing behind. The white popu¬ 
lation has shrunk to about 
2,45,000 as against six million 
Blacks. 

Guerillas, belonging to 
Robert Mugabe’s Zanu Force 
based in Mozambique, and 
Joshua Nkomo’s Zapu Force, 
based in Zambia, arc attacking 
large parts of the country. The 
guerillas are no mutch for the 
strong Rhodesian army in a 
pitched battle, but they avoid 
pitched battles. They have ex¬ 
tended their authority over vast 
tracts of the Black tribal lands, 
and are beginning to penetrate 
the outskirts of the bigger 
cilies. The economy is slump¬ 
ing, veterinary services in the 
country districts are collapsing 
because of guerilla activity, and 
certain diseases, including rabies, 
are spreading throughout the 
country. 

The fact is that morale is 
cracking as young conscripts 
question the necessity of risking 
their Jives for a lost cause. Ac¬ 
cording to a journalist, there is 
a hint of the last days of Saigon 
in the picture. There are even 
those who prophesy a bloody 
holocaust, with the last sur¬ 
vivors being lifted out by heli¬ 
copter just as the Americans 
fled from the roof of their em¬ 
bassy while the communist 
tanks battered down the gates 
of the Presidential palace and 
thousands of loyal supporters 
were abandoned to a dreadful 


fate. Reports are circulating 
that Britain and the United 
States, possibly with United 
Nations assi stance, are preparing 
a contingency plan to rescue 
White Rhodesians if the need 
arose. 


U.S. to Lift Sanctions 

The U.S. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on August 3 voted 
to lift economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia at the end of 
the year if by that time the 
White minority-ruled nation 
has installed a new Government 
chosen on the basis office elec¬ 
tions. The 229-ISO vote on the 
Rhodesian question came on one 
of a series of amendments to 
$ 1 billion Foreign Military Aid 
Bill. 

The action on the Rhode¬ 
sian amendment differs from 
the approach taken by the Se'natc 
in that the House did not insist 
that Rhodesia also enter an 
“all-parties peace negotiations 
aimed at ending a spreading 
civil war”. 

Meanwhile the British Gov¬ 
ernment has also clarified its 
policy on Rhodesia. Lifting 
economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, as tire “transition" 
Government there pleads, would 
cost Britain all its influence over 
the former colony, the Foreign 
Secretary, Dr David Owen, 
declared, “if sanctions had 
been fully, firmly and fairly 
applied, we would not now be 
debating the grave situation wc 
face”, he stated in the House of 
Commons, while opening a de¬ 
bate on Rhodesia. 

“Let there be no illusion 
that if we were to lift sanctions, 
we would be putting ourselves 
immediately in a major confron¬ 
tation with the U.N., the Com¬ 
monwealth, the Organisation of 
African Unity and, perhaps 
more important, our own closest 
Western friends and allies”, he 
warned. 

(Contd. on page 150) 
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Feature—t 


Parties 


and Politicians: the Indian Scenario 


A political party signifies a 
group of citizens who hold 
common views on public issues 
and decide to act as a well-knit 
unit and secure control of the 
Government in order to pursue 
the policy which they profess. 
I'rom another angle, a political 
parly may be defined as an 
association organised in sup¬ 
port of some principle or policy 
which, by Constitutional means, 
it endeavours to make the deter¬ 
minant of Government. “Men 
and '• ''men dilTcr in their opi¬ 
nions -that is only natural-- 
but they all like to come and 
function together, that is, they 
arc social and gregarious by 
nature. 

It is obvious that if people 
are to live in society, they have 
to adjust their differences with 
others and accept a common 
stand on fundamental prob¬ 
lems with some others; thus, 
they combine with others who 
hold similar opinions and act 
in an organised manner. But 
their actions and policies must 
conform to the Constitution and 
other laws. Truly speaking, 
political parties must seek to 
promote national interests, and 
not foreign, sectarian or com¬ 
munal interests; if they do, they 
become illegal, purely commu¬ 
nal or sectarian groups and can 
hardly be described as political. 

it is also true that political 
parties are indispensable for 
any democratic system; no de¬ 
mocracy can function without 
political parties which provide 
the motive power to keep the 
wheels of the country's adminis¬ 
tration moving. The great 
political philosopher Maclver 


said: “Without parties there 
can be no unified statement of 
principle, no orderly evolution 
of policy, no regular resort to 
the Constitution;'! device of par¬ 
liamentary elections, nor of 
course to any of the recognised 
institutions by means of which u 
parly seeks In gain, or to main¬ 
tain. power.” 

In the absence of weli- 
organised political parties there 
may be groups and factions, wil h 
hardly any organisation or com¬ 
pelling force; individuals and 
groups cannot influence the 
electorate or form a government 
in order to pursue a specific 
programme. Parties bring pub¬ 
lic opinion into focus and frame 
issues for a public verdict. 

Although political parties 
arc accepted as indispensable, 
like the tides in an ocean, the 
strange aspect of it all is that 
the party system is an extra¬ 
legal growth in every demo¬ 
cracy, that is, the Constitution 
makes no provision for political 
parlies. Of course the type 
and number of political parties 
which a country may have 
differs; it all depends on the 
stage of political development 
of a nation, its culture and tradi¬ 
tions, the standard of education 
and the general awakening of the 
people. Nor is it possible to 
establish a particular party sys¬ 
tem by order. The system evol¬ 
ves itself over a period of time, 
and develops as the system of 
representative government deve¬ 
lops. It is 'he parties that make 
the system workable. 

In the Indian context, the 
demerits of the party system 


need to be examined more 
closely. Agreements among the 
people have turned out to be 
purely provisional; there has 
been little agreement on princi¬ 
ples; there is more of factional¬ 
ism than of unity; more of a 
struggle for personal power than 
of national interest; more of 
destructive work (pulling down 
I he others) than of positive 
constructive activity. The 
Janata Party scrapes through 
one crisis and then through an¬ 
other; in fact, its main activity 
i-. surviving a series of crises, 
i'lte Congress, too, was split 
more than once because of the 
personal ambitions of a parti¬ 
cular leader. Behind the facade 
of strict discipline often lie deep 
fissures and jealousies that the 
loud talk of unity fails to dis¬ 
guise. At the first major test 
of loyally the cracks widen; 
new groups and new leaders 
arc born; the monolithic eha- 
i.icier of a party is shaken to 
I lie roots. Several of these new 
groups merely comprise the per¬ 
sonal followers of a leader. 
These breakaway groups flourish 
only for a while and then they 
vanish into thin air- “gone with 
the wind”, as the phrase goes. 

It seems that Indian politi¬ 
cians and political parties have 
a very narrow outlook on the 
modalities of democracy, about 
the rule of the majority. Should 
democracy mean the fullest 
right to dissent, or should it 
mean working together for a 
common national cause? The 
golden rule that the right to 
dissent should be exercised only 
within limited spin res and that 
once an issue ha. been discussed 
threadbare at a party meeting, 
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all dissent and mental reserva¬ 
tions should end, is not being 
accepted; each one for himself 
and devil for the hindmost— 
that seems to be the rule in 
practice. 

As a consequence, Indian 
political parties arc products 
of circumstance, and the leaders 
arc in many eases leaders of 
the moment and for the momcnl. 
Political trickery and intrigue 
have taken the place of idealism, 
and cowardice and selfishness 
the place of courage and selilcss 
service to the people in whose 
name they swear. The pity is 
that politicians usually talk 
pompously of religion, justice, 
morality, truth and justice, even 
though their real motives are 
different. Proof of this comes 
through the manner in which 
many leaders of the Emergency, 
Congress M.P.s and M.I..A.S, 
have been forgotten as if they 
were (and indeed they were) 
men of straw. 

In most eases politicians in 
India have no principles to 
stand by; their work is govern¬ 
ed by day-to-day opportunism. 
They tend to forget that they 
have to deal with human beings 
as material, not with st mes and 
steel and the like. Pandit J.iwa- 
harlal Nehru him-.elf said inane 
years ago that the job of the 
politician wi'l not build India, 
although lie was himself a poli¬ 
tician. A politic' 1 in has his 
uses, though, as Neb/a said, it 
is conceivable that in a perfect 
society the politician will fade 
away. There will always be 
need for engineers andseicnl isis: 
they cannot lade away even if 
the politician ladies awuv. Ilow- 
cvcr. the time is by no means 
near witen the politician will 
fade away. As recent enquiries 
and probes have shown, a dis¬ 
creet veil hides many sins of 
politicians and decorous lan¬ 
guage conceals ihc conflict of 
rival ambitions. 

A cynic once remarked that 
since a politician never believes 


what he says, he is surprised 
when others believe him. The 
moral is clear: we should not 
take politicians at their word, 
but take their words with more 
than a pinch of salt. Then 
there is the observation of an¬ 
other cynic who was keen to 
depose the lack of the requisite 
qualifications in politicians and 
Ministers in India. To be a 
chemist. he said, you must study 
chemistry; to be a lawyer or a 
physician you must study law 
or medicine; but to be a politi¬ 
cian you need only to study 
your own interests. A candidate 
at an election can promise the 
moon to the electorate, and get 
away with it. Politics is, in 
fact, a profession in which pro¬ 
mises arc easily and readily 
made, only to he broken and 
forogllcn. Politicians take full 
advantage of ihc fact that pub¬ 
lic memory is short. Benjamin 
Disraeli, a famous politician 
himself, said the career of a 
politician is one of plundering 
and blundering- -and escaping 
punishment. Politics is indeed 
the science of exigencies. 

Yet another commentator 
making fun of politicians once 
said ii is ironic how a minority, 
Lhrough the art of politics, 
attains a majority, takes office 
and then, sei/.ing authority, it 
begins to hale the minority! The 
glaring contradictions in the 
process arc obvious enough. 

It is also significant that the 
recurring crises in political par¬ 
ties in 1 liis country arc not 
clashes of pi inciple or of ideo¬ 
logy hut of personalities and 
ambit ions. The lust for power 
is so g^at that principles lake a 
■tCCund irv place, but they are 
quoted all the same to disguise 
the real cause of the tussle. The 
Congicss and the Janata Parlies 
provide telling instances, but 
the other parties are no better. 
The CPI members arc still not 
united in the role the party 
played during the Emergency 
and the relationship with Mrs 


Gandhi. The CP (Marxists) 
arc divided over the stand in 
respect of the Cliina-Vietnam 
dispute. The ties with Moscow 
and Peking are also a cause of 
confusion. 

The Janata Party has, how¬ 
ever. peculiar problems arising 
from the fact that it has four 
constituents which refuse to 
merge or fuse but dare not part 
company owing to the compul¬ 
sions of survival. Certain wings 
of the Janata are closer to the 
Congress or 1 lie Congress (I), 
and they are probably waiting 
for an opportunity to cross over 
when plums i f office are avail¬ 
able. Their loyalties are only 
skin deep and not dependable. 
Towards i he ( Pt M) the Janata’s 
attitude may be described as 
one or love-hate; it would like 
to be sure of its suppoit and yet 
escape the charge of enjoying 
or surviving with Communist 
support. The Communists 
know this only loo well, but it 
pays them to side with the 
Janata Parly, if for no imme¬ 
diate gain at least 1o spite the 
CPI which finds itself in a vir¬ 
tually hopeless position. 

Moreover, the C'P(M) is in 
power in West Bengal and Tri¬ 
pura and is steadily strengthen¬ 
ing its influence in Eastern 
India. It has to be noted that 
even though the CP(M) and the 
Janata are rivals in West Ben¬ 
gal and the ideologies of both 
these parties arc different, the 
Marxists have not come into a 
confrontation with the Centre. 
They only m a k c occasional 
noises about more autonomy 
and more financial powers, and 
that is about all. 

A posture that brings divi¬ 
dends to a political party in this 
country is that of radicalism, 
or at. least of Socialism. Al¬ 
though the Jana Sangh is the 
most powerful constituent of the 
Janata alliance, and in fact Mr 
Morarji Desai himself, was sup¬ 
posed to be pro-capitalist, the 
(' Contd . on page 151) 
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Feature— 11 


Public Distribution System-Its Pole 

as 


The public distribution system has now come to slay and mar o t even 
expanded in the future 'This feature is at hires \> d to study the systi in in 


perspective, its achievet 
fact, an important adjw 

In Perspective: The public 
distribution system (PDS) dales 
back U> the early forties of the 
present century when the then 
British rulers were faced with the 
problem of foodgrain scarcity 
a ni i d s l the thickening war- 
clouds. The situation continu¬ 
ed worsening '..nder the stresses 
and strains of the Second World 
War, the visitation of the worsl- 
cver Bengal famine (which claim¬ 
ed a heavy toll of .V 5 million 
lives ! . 1943), the difficulties of 
foodrain imports due to war 
ami Lite overall fall in production 
and productivity. The British 
rulers resorted first to price con¬ 
trol of staple food crops. This 
proved a self-dele,ding measure. 
Instead of a decline, ihc price 
curve rose. The sleep ascen¬ 
dancy of foodgrain prices be¬ 
came a perennial source of in¬ 
flationary potential. The result 
of this was a rapid and substan¬ 
tial hike in prices of all other 
goods, distortion in distribution 
of foodgruins but no percept ible 
increase in production. Paced 
with the paradoxical situation, 
economic instabiliy and the de¬ 
stabilising political climate 
(thanks to the Indian National 
Congress for pressing home 
their demand for freeing the 
country), the British government 
launched country-wide schemes 
for food rationing and price 
control. A net-work of ration 
depots was set up to cover 
mainly the metropolitan cities 
and towns. The objective of 
this was rather limited: To feed 
the hungry masses lest they 
should rise in levolt against the 
rulers, for hunger is the greatest 


in 'ills ami failures a\ also its futttr 
ict of the plan frame-work. 

politician. To ensure at con¬ 
trol led prices an equitable ration 
supply was the aim. There was 
no intention to deploy the pub¬ 
lic dist rilin'ion system as a 
lever for development or lo 
promote the welfare of the 
people. 

After Independence, India 
embarked upon planned deve¬ 
lopment of the economy in 
April 1951. The situation on 
the food and price fronts the 
key-points- was not a happv 
one to begin with. The general 
price index number, wit h August 
1939 as the base year, had peak¬ 
ed to 435-1 in 1951 -52. Daring 
the lirsl live-year plan, the food- 
grain output overshot the mark 
due lo a series of good mon¬ 
soons. The C ongress govern¬ 
ment look a complacent view 
and decided in 1954 to with¬ 
draw all con'rols-—a step m- 
consistenl with the planning 
process in the view of the 
experts. The price control and 
rationing system stood scrappen 
as this ‘‘necessary evi I was, 

then, not warranted. But the 
easy food situation turned out 
In be a mirage. Not long utter 
the proclamation of dc-ra'ion- 
iiig of food grains, shortages re¬ 
appeared. The prices shot up 
and the availability of food- 
grains reduced with the decline 
in output. Imports under I'L 
4K0 had been arranged. The 
question of PDS of foodgruins 
and other scarce commodities 
revived. As the second live- 
year plan progressed, the infla¬ 
tionary pressures mounted up 
and it seemed imperative for the 


v. The system is. in 

—Kilitur 

Stale to intervene. Price stabi¬ 
lization and distribution con¬ 
trol of goods in short supply 
were taken as the twin objectives 
of the revived PDS. 

It may be recalled that 
Asoka Mehta foodgiains en¬ 
quiry committee (1957) observ¬ 
ed that “full control should be 
resorted to only in cases of 
emergency like war or famine 
or extreme inflationary pres¬ 
sure". In less difficulties, the 
committee would commend a 
via media between full control 
and free trade, that is. open 
market purchase, and sale of 
Ibodgrains bj the government 
us a regular measure, progres¬ 
sive and planned socialisation 
of the wholesale trade, licensing 
of traders, building of buffer 
stocks of wheat and rice and 
import of 2 lo 3 million ton of 
foodgruins annually. 

O u r government ignored 
many of these recommendations 
in the lii'M instance but la'er 
awakened to '.lie necessity of 
their adoption and implementa¬ 
tion. The experience of the 
take-over of wholesale wheal 
trade in 1973, however, turned 
out to be a big flop. The whole¬ 
sale trade in wheal by govern¬ 
ment was given up and restored 
hitek to the private traders. The 
Stale continued the policy of 
procurement a n d rationing 
alongwiih the free market sale. 
Dual pricing sysiem prevailed 
in the economy. A person 
could obtain his ration of wheal, 
atta, rice, and sugar from the 
fair price shops (l 7 P§s). He 
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could also supplement his de¬ 
mand for some or all of these 
goods from the open market at 
the ruling prices which are, 
obviously, higher than those 
prescribed by the Slate for sale 
at the fair price shops. It 
means that the coasumer is 
provided subsidized goods at 
the FPSs. Parenthetically, it 
may be added that the primary 
purpose of FPSs is not so much 
to ensure equitable distribution 
of goods wheat) in short 
supply (which was the original 
aim) but to have a moderating 
effect on market supplies and 
prices. FPSs serve as cushions 
to absorb the violent fluctua¬ 
tions in the market conditions. 
Recently, the government raiseil 
the quota of wheat ration be¬ 
cause the buffer stocks of food- 
grains have bulged to the scams. 
This is a big change in the 
rationale for FPSs. 

Operations: The PDS has 
to perforin several functions: 
procuring, transporting, sloi- 
■ng. handling and distribution. 

The procurement is mainly 
done by the Food Corporation 
of India and State agencies like 
Civil Supplies Department. The 
Central government fixes the 
procurement price and quotas 
for wheal, rice and coarse grains 
taking into account the re¬ 
commendations of the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Commission and 
that of the Slate governments. 
Generally, the views of the 
latter prevail. For obvious 
reasons, the political mix is 
given more weight age. The 
procurement price of wheat lias 
been jacked up from year to 
year. It now stands at Rs. 
112-50 per quintal as against 
Rs. 16 a quintal fixed in 1973. 
The issue price at l’PSs is Rs. 

130 a quintal which is lower than 
the free market price ranging 
this season between Rs. I * 35 
and Rs. 1 • 70 per kg. The price 
differences, among other things, 
account for quality variations. 

It is, not unoflcn, alleged that 
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the foodgtains supplied at the 
ration depots are ‘‘unfit for hu¬ 
man consumption”. 

The foodgrains are not cen¬ 
trally stored. Availability of 
storage facilities and considera¬ 
tions of cost reduction on trans¬ 
port are the decisive factors for 
the location of stores at various 
places in different Slates. The 
storage conditions have, for 
long, been deplorable and, in a 
sense, ‘criminal*. Quality of 
grains deteriorated rendering 
them unfit for human consump¬ 
tion. The insecticides, pesticides 
and rodants destroy large quan¬ 
tities of grains. This accentua¬ 
tes shortages and human 
miseries. 

The cost of transport and 
handling added U> the overhead 
charges which implied higher 
incidence of State subsidies. 

Impacts: The PDS has 
had favourable as well as 
unfavourable impacts on the 
country's economy. 

(a) Favourable impact: The 
fundamental objective of PDS 
is to guarantee a reasonable 
quantity of life-giving essentials 
at a fair price to people, parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the 
vulnerable section of society. 
The government s claim to have 
achieved this is doubted by 
critics. According to the latter, 
it has been achieved, if at all, 
only partially. The persistence 
of the psychology of scarcity 
and the mal-pracliccs of hoard¬ 
ing and black-marketing arc 
adduced as evidence to dis¬ 
count the claim of the autho¬ 
rities. 

The price control backed by 
movement control (the country 
had been divided into wheal and 
rice zones which have been 
abolished recently), but without 
production control, helped even 
up the prices and avoid mal¬ 
distribution of foodgrains. This 
also kept a check on the ten¬ 
dency of prices to rise in the 
open markets. 


For a well-regulated supply 
of foodgrains, the agencies which 
were to issue stocks, maintained 
neccssai 7 inventory stocks by 
making regular purchases from 
the open market or directly 
from the farmers at the fields. 
As an incentive to the farmer- 
producer, the government an¬ 
nounces the support/procure- 
ment prices of foodgrains before 
the sowing season or well in 
advance of the harvesting time. 
The price incentives, though not 
adequate in the view of the 
political leaders and ministers, 
and the favourable monsoons 
kept up the production norms. 

The PDS, indirectly, forced 
the new strategy of farming 
which helped achieve new highs 
in production, particularly, of 
wheal. The latest available 
indications are that production 
in 1978-79 may set new record 
of 130 million ton of foodgrains, 
thanks to the good start of mon¬ 
soons this year. But is it also 
not due to the policies of the 
government? 

(b) Unfavourable impact: 
The PDS is alleged to have en¬ 
couraged hoarding and black 
marketing of foodgrains. 

Dependence on food aid by 
foreign nations (or foodgniiii 
imports) has affected the econo¬ 
my adversely. This is the view 
of some economists. 

Laissezfaire policy, if adopt¬ 
ed, in agriculture would have 
averted many a crisis on the food 
front. 

The policies adopted by the 
government to boost production 
such as credit facilities and pro¬ 
vision of subsidized inputs have 
helped the bourgeoisie. The 
proletariat continues to suffer. 

Future: If the present indi¬ 
cations are any guide, the PDS 
has come to stay. In fact, it is 
being increasingly realized by the 
government that the enlarge¬ 
ment of its scope of functions is 
called for in the context of the 
(Contd . on page 151) 
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Export Strategy for Growth 

President Sanjiva Reddy called fur recognising exports as an important 
vehicle to achieve the goal of self-reliance and economic stability. Both the goals 
are closely related to economic development of our economy. This feature dis¬ 
cusses how exports can be instrumental to force the pace of development in the 
country. —Editor 


Why Export: Nobel Lau¬ 
reate Simon Kuzucts conceives 
economic growth as sustained 
and substantial increase in per 
capita income. The question 
of whether Lhis concept is a 
“true” index of growth (inter¬ 
preted as higher living standard) 
should not detain us here. What 
is significant for oar discussion 
is that the attainment of the 
growl h objective in terms of high 
long-ierm income per head in a 
developing country, like India, 
with a rapidly growing popula¬ 
tion, would require a very high 
gross (or net) national product. 
The generation of large GNP 
needs a high level of invest¬ 
ment, particularly in a high- 
output-potential sector. If, as 
is the case with India a! present, 
the inves'men! capability with¬ 
in the economy is low, the gap 
between the availability and the 
requirement of indigenous in- 
vcslible resources must be bridg¬ 
ed by external sources: grant, 
aid, export earnings, foreign 
capital investment on private 
or government-to-govemmen 1 
basis. The i nve:;t ment may lake 
the form of development im¬ 
ports, maintenance imports or 
imports to eurb inflationary 
forces. In the early stages of 
development, I n d i a' s i nvest- 
ments by foreign sources con¬ 
sisted mainly of development 
imports. Our exports were on 
a low key due to under-dcvc- 
lopment. With the march of 
time, the economy has created 
an industrial base. There is 
now greater demand for main¬ 
tenance imports and anti- 
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inflationary imports. Import 
substitution has helped in cur¬ 
tailing aid requirements. The 
growing consciousness of the 
foreign debt burden has intensi¬ 
fied the desire for self-reliance 
and export earnings. In this 
article wc shall confine the dis¬ 
cussion to the impact of export 
on growth of the economy. 

Policy Shift: For decades 
India has been faced with the 
crisis in the balance of payments 
position. Our policy on exter¬ 
nal trade has, therefore, been 
dominated by slogans like “ex¬ 
port or perish”, “trade, not aid”, 
“trade and aid” and “self- 
reliance”. With the striking 
improvement on the foreign 
exchange front as evidenced by 
the unprecedented accumulation 
of reserves to the tunc of Rs. 
50,000 million, the chronic crisis 
has vanished, at least for the 
time being. This has given l isc 
to a policy shift. Government 
has abandoned the cxport-led- 
growlh policy, obviously con¬ 
curring with the view that this 
policy “had nothing to commend 
itself.” If it should mean u 
swing to the other extreme and 
minimization of the role of 
exports i n our cconom ic advance¬ 
ment at the present juncture 
when the challenge wc have to 
face is formidable it would be 
fallacious. 

Unlike the Congress, the 
Janata government does not 
lay accent on creating export¬ 
able surplus, through curtail¬ 
ment of native demand, if neces¬ 
sary, in order to earn free foreign 


exchange for imports. Accord¬ 
ingly, exports, especially of 
essential goods, will he done 
only if there is excess over the 
domestic requirements. The 
rationale for the new policy is: 
(/) there is no foreign exchange 
crisis, thanks to the accumulat¬ 
ing reserves; (//) exports at the 
cost of home requirements will 
create shortages in supply which 
may jack up commodity prices. 
This would be dangerous if the 
essential commodity sector is 
affected and the availability of 
goods dwindles relative to the 
demand; and (Hi) only a small 
fraction of our NNP makes up 
our exports and therefore it is 
fallacious to have reliance on it 
for development purposes. It 
may be recalled that India’s 
share in the world exports dee- 
lined from 2‘ 1 per cent in 1950 
to half of one per cent in 1975. 

Export Prospects: India’s 
exports have been scaling new 
highs over the last 25 years or 
so. The exports increased from 
about Rs. 6,000 million in 1950- 
51 to 51.430 million in 1976-77 
recording an increase of 27 per 
cenl over the previous year's 
(1975-76) level of Rs. 40,430 
million. This rise is noteworthy 
when it is compared with the 
growth-rale of the world ex¬ 
ports and that of the industria¬ 
lized countries. T h c former 
being only 13 ■ 6 per cent and the 
latter 11 per cent. 

The annual growth-rale dur¬ 
ing the first three years of the 
fifth plan (1974-78) worked out 
to a compound rale of 26- 7 per 
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cent as against the target growth-. 
rat^.of 8' 5 per cent per annum 
envisaged tor the plan. But 
last year, the export performance 
was below the target set and the 
annual growth-rale For 1977-78 
is estimated to be as low as 54 
per cent (the sixth plan docu¬ 
ment “expected it to be around 
8 to 9 per cent”). Mr Mohan 
Dharia, Union commerce minis¬ 
ter, is. reportedly, not worried 
about the last year’s adverse 
trade balance since the govern¬ 
ment had deliberately decided 
to restrict exports of certain 
commodities for mass consump¬ 
tion. If it is not a complete 
reversal of the earlier govern¬ 
ment's export policy of attain¬ 
ing new highs, it, at least, re¬ 
flects complacency of the Janata 
government over the present 
gains in foreign exchange re¬ 
serves, lack of suitable projects 
for their utilization and short¬ 
sightedness. 

It must he remembered that 
the comfortable position on the 
balance of payments front is not 
born of certain in-huili or in¬ 
trinsic features of our economy. 
The encouraging export per¬ 
formance in recent years is 
attributed to: (/) improvement 
in world exports; (//) the rise in 
the unit value of Indian exports; 
(ii 7) the competitiveness of In¬ 
dian goods in marke's ahioad 
due to relatively lower prices at 
home;(/>)floatingexehc.mv, r.oc 
of rupee since 1975; (i) export 
promotion measures such as 
change in export duties in res¬ 
pect of certain agricultural com¬ 
modities, import liberalisation 
to stimulate export production 
and capacity. 

A salutary feature of the 
recent export experience is the 
diversification of Indian ex¬ 
ports This signifies the cmci- 
gence of India as a significant 
exporter of manufactured goods. 
It also demonstrates that diversi¬ 
fication helps maintain domestic 
capacity utilisation and cm- 
ploymdnt. 
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Sixth Plan Strategy: The 

-plan aims at (/) the maintenance 
of real export growth at a rea¬ 
sonably high rate and (2) effec¬ 
tive utilization of ihc available 
exchange resources for accelerat¬ 
ing the lempo of investment and 
growth in the economy. 

At 1976-77 prices, exports 
for the current fiscal year is esti¬ 
mated 'o touch Rs. 55,250 
million-mark to give a growth 
lute of 8 - 5 per cent during the 
year. The total exports dur¬ 
ing the plan period 1978-83 at 
1976-77 prices is envisaged to he 
of the order of Rs. 340,000 mil¬ 
lion (and imports Rs. 428,230 
million). The export projec¬ 
tion assumes a growth rate of 7 
per cent per annum at constant 
prices which is lower than that 
recorded during 1974-77, that 
is 10 percent ayear. The lower 
rate of growth is ascribed to 
an:icipaled shortfalls in exports 
of certain items like food, sugar, 
steel, jute goods elc. 

It may be interesting to re¬ 
call ihut the quantum of exports 
depends on various factors in¬ 
cluding («) the exportable sur¬ 
plus which, in turn, depends on 
export production/capacity; (/*) 
the world demand for the Indian 
products; (c) t h e inflationary 
prices in India and abroad; (rf) 
the policy of protectionism 
adopted by the developed na¬ 
tions against ihc third world 
countries; (<■) the level of the 
world income; ( /') the changes 
in the international currency 
vis-a-vis the Indian rupee. 

The plan document deli¬ 
neates the export policy consis¬ 
tent with t he perspective of plan¬ 
ned development. It follows 
that in keeping with the plan 
goals of vanishing poverty and 
unemployment the emphasis 
will be on production of wage- 
goods. At the same time, a 
balance will be struck between 
domestic demand and the need 
for foreign exchange earnings. 

Geographical and product 
diffusion will be effected. While 


traditional exports will con¬ 
tinue to hold the field, thecom- 
modity-mix will have dynamic 
diversification. 

With the long and rapid 
strides taken in building up 
sophisticated technology, India 
can now export services and 
technology, especially to the 
under-developed areas. We, in 
fact, have already started this. 
Efforts to intensify this may 
prove quite rewarding. 

F.xporl promotion is affect¬ 
ed by import policy also. The 
two arc inter-twined and in¬ 
fluence each other. The im¬ 
port liberalization policy of the 
new government may, if judi¬ 
ciously implemented, help boost 
exports. Secondly, it will re¬ 
duce pressure of demand on the 
domestic market which, under 
import control, would have 
caused obstruction to the gene¬ 
ration of export surplus. Third¬ 
ly, the import of capital goods 
will increase production capa¬ 
city in the industrial sector. 
Fourthly, the consumption 
goods imports would dampen 
the inflationary forces and in¬ 
crease competition in ihe inter¬ 
nal market. The quality of 
goods may improve and cost 
reduction measures may he in¬ 
troduced to capture the foreign 
markets. 

Conclusion: In sum. the ex¬ 
port strategy (backed by appro¬ 
priate import policy) can go a 
long way in imparling dynam¬ 
ism to the growth prospects of 
the economy. The existing 
comfortable balance of payment 
position of India and the food- 
grain buffer stocks (the import 
of which, in the past few years, 
involved a heavy drain on the 
import bill) offer both an oppor¬ 
tunity and a challenge to but¬ 
tress the sluggish economy and 
to make up the leeway. A cons¬ 
tant vigil on the export per¬ 
formance is the price to be paid 
for accelerated economic growth 
to which the nation is irrevo¬ 
cably committed. 
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# Abolish Octroi Duty? § Growth Prospects 


f Industrial 

Abolish Octroi Duty ? 

Q. “The levy of the octroi 
duly is neither economically nor 
socially desirable". Discuss. 

Ans. The Jha committee 
"n indirect taxation maintained 
that the archaic octroi duly is 
"undesirable and in some res¬ 
pects obnoxious”. Should octroi, 
'lien, he abolished? Yes, lor 
the following reasons: 

A. Economic: (1) Ri'f’rc. s- 
wre Tax: As octroi is of'en 
levi-d as a specific duty, in terms 
of weight, the incidence of the 
lax is regressive. Thus watches 
which arc costlier than cloth 
hear a lighter (ki valorem tax. 

(2) Uneconomic: The cost 
of collection is disproportionate¬ 
ly' high in relation i." the reve¬ 
nues derived from octroi. That 
is, the net revenue from octroi 
is far less. 

(3) Impact: First, the octroi 
levy, like the sales lax. has ad¬ 
verse cascading or price raising 
clfccls. Secondly, it encourages 
concentration of industries in 
metropolitan areas, particularly, 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

B. Trade: Any hold-up 
at the check-post results in a 
national loss in that the trans¬ 
port is immobilised For uncon¬ 
scionably long periods of lime. 
Furlhci, Octroi is a big hurdle 
in the inlcr-Stale trade and hence 
in industrial and economic deve¬ 
lopment. 

C. Administration: The 

municipal committees and cor¬ 
porations etc. which impose 
octroi have to set up a large 
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Outlook Family 

number of check-post«-. To man 
them qualified and expi ricnoed 
personnel required for efficient 
operations are generally not. 
employed. The result is not 
only inefficiency but corruption 
also among the low paid stall' 
vested with discretionary 
powers. 

I). Social: As already 
stated, octroi encourages cor¬ 
rupt p-acliees. Also it lends to 
counter the policies of de- 
urhanisuMoii and diversification 
of industries, which givi rise to 
many intractable social prob¬ 
lems. 

In view of the above should 
the octroi duty be abolished 
forthwith? Wc have seen 1 hut 
there is neither fiscal nor econo¬ 
mic or administrative or social 
rationale for its retention. The 
crucial quesi on is how to com¬ 
pensate the local self-govern¬ 
ments for the loss in revenue 
in the event of i‘s withdrawal. 
Is there any alternative source 
of revenue to replace the octroi 
duly? This is an old lax and. 
therefore, is not resented by the 
society very much. No satis¬ 
factory alternative levy has been 
discovered so far although 
som.* alternatives have been 
tried by some states. In con¬ 
sideration; of such arguments, 
the Jha committee recommends 
abolition if octroi duly by stages 
and not by one stroke. 

Growth Prospects 

Q. “The Indian economy is 
poised for a rapid economic 
growth". Comment on this. 

Ans. Rapid economic 


growth has been our national 
commitment since the inception 
of our five-year plans. Thcgoal 
lias proved elusive. Not that 
no growth has taken place, but 
the growth has been rather 
tardy. In other words poverty 
and unemployment still reign 
supreme. In fact, about half 
of the population lives below 
the poverty-line drawn in terms 
of income at Rs. 750 per annum 
at 1975-76 prices. Simply put, 
around 300million Indians have 
less than this level of income. 
Arc there any prospects of ac¬ 
celerated growth now? There 
are two sharply divided views on 
this: 

(I) Official Version: Mr 

H.M. Patel, Union Finance 
Minister, is optimistic that the 
economy is well poised for a 
rapid growth. His reasons are: 
(a) The twin obstacles to growth 
in the pas', food and foreign 
exchange reserves, arc not likely 
to come in the way. Agricul¬ 
tural production is expected to 
register an increase of about 11 
lo 12 per cent and food produc¬ 
tion is likely to touch 130- 
mi II ion-ton mark this year. Our 
dependence on monsoon has 
reduced, at least for ihrcc or 
four years. ( b) India lias been 
pledged the record amount of 
foreign aid ($ 2'3 billion) for 
1978-79 at the last Paris meeting 
of the consortium nations. There 
would thus be no resource con¬ 
straint for the implementation 
of the current year plan, (c) As 
indicated by the increased dis¬ 
bursals in 1977-78 (20 per cent) 
of term-lending financial insti¬ 
tutions, the private sector indus- 
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try had also begun to contribute 
the growth process, (d) The 
time lag between decision¬ 
making and implementation of 
the public sector undertakings 
will be considerably reduced. 
Plans for fresh investment are 
being finalized and executed 
expeditiously. The existing 
capacity is being fully utilized. 
(<■) The demand recession in 
some of the key industries ■ 
steel, cement, coal, textiles—has 
yielded place to increased con¬ 
sumption of cement and steel 
by 7 per cent and 14 per cent, 
respectively, in 1977-78. The 
recovery phase has thus set in and 
the import of steel and cement 
has been planned to meet the 
rising demand. (/) The gov¬ 
ernment has taken bold steps to 
eliminate power shortage and 
the new plan seeks to add 18,500 
mw of capacity as compared to 
the existing 26,000 mw. (.?) 
Liberalisation in imports of 
capital goods for industrial 
growth, edible oils, cotton and 
intermediate goods made possi¬ 
ble by the accretions to reserves 
of foreign exchange is expected 
to sustain the buoyancy of the 
economy and promote price 
stability, (/i) The Union minis¬ 
ter for industries expects 1978-79 
as a very bright year as the 
growth rate is slated to rise to 
8 per cent compared with a rise 
of 5 per cent last year. 

(II) Expert view: (a) It is 
fallacious to assume that indus¬ 
trial investment will continue. 
In fact, there arc indicators to 
suggest the contrary, (b) The 
policy decisions of the govern¬ 
ment have tended to retard in¬ 
vestment. Engineering, mine¬ 
rals and metals, textiles and 
transport are some of the indus¬ 
tries in which investment sags 
have appeared, (c) The Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and I ndustry (FI CCI) 
committee’s mid-term assess¬ 
ment of the economy is that the 
only bright spot is agriculture 
and that the important sectors 


like industry, foreign trade and 
external earnings presented a 
rather “dismal picture’’. Many 
other industries were exposed to 
recessionary forces and the num¬ 
ber of ‘sick’ units of industry 
(particularly textile) is increas¬ 
ing. (d) The fall in inventory 
reflects, to a large extent, the 
slow growth of output of these 
industries last year. («.*) The 
disbursemcntsofthcterm-fmanc- 
ing institutions are “altogether 
unreliable indicators of trends 
in industrial investment". 

Conclusion: Even if the 
high growth rate aimed at is 
achieved, ii should not be an 
end in itself. The ultimate ob¬ 
jective of rapid and substantial 
growth rate should be to create 
more employment opportuni¬ 
ties, greater real purchasing 
power, more of wage-goods in¬ 
stead of the inessentials of life 
and less of economic inequali¬ 
ties. All this involves a basic 
change in investment pattern 
and composition of growth. 
According to Dr P.R. Brahma- 
nanda, noted economist, the 
capital gap should be bridged 
so as to increase wage-goods by 
25 to 30 per cent if the scourge 
of poverty and unemployment 
is to be removed from the soil 
of India. 


Industrial Outlook 

Q. Write a note on indus¬ 
trial outlook. 

Ans. Mr George Fernan¬ 
des, Union industry minister, 
has, at a press conference, made 
the hyperbolic claim that the 
Janata government has achieved 
in the last one year what the 
previous government was able 
to achieve in the preceding 30 
years. The facts however reveal 
a different picture. The growth 
rate of the industrial sector in 
1976 was 10 per cent. It dec¬ 
lined to 5 per cent in 1977 but is 
expected to rise to 8 per cent 
this year. The year-to-year 
growth rate for the last few years 


is encouraging compared to the 
miserable average of 3‘5 per 
cent per annum in the previous 
decade. 

The minister's optimism 
stems from the fact that the gov¬ 
ernment has recently initiated 
certain steps for promoting 
rapid growth. Some of them 
are: Large investment both in 
the public and other sectors; 
the selling up of a monitoring 
system for assessing the progress 
of the on-going schemes; colla¬ 
boration with foreign countries, 
such as Hungary and Japan, for 
the production of a wide range 
of products: and the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the sick industrial units. 

Policy Pronouncements: The 
mutually discordant statements 
by the national lenders and the 
ministers of the ruling party 
have created an atmosphere of 
uncertainly and confusion for 
the invcsiurs. Since the enun¬ 
ciation of the industrial policy 
statement in the Parliament, the 
impression has gone round that 
the Janata government is anti- 
hig houses, though it is pro- 
private sector and anti-public 
sector. Efforts to disabuse the 
concerned sectors of this im¬ 
pression have virtually failed 
and there arc no signs of a pick¬ 
up in investment despite con¬ 
cessions or incentives. 

The Bhoolhalingam com- 
miilec report on wages, incomes 
and prices, too, has provided 
alibis to labour for occasional 
stirs or at least not to have 
harmonious relations with its 
employers. 

In the circumstances, it is no 
use counting chickens before 
they are hatched. Cautious 
optimism, not over-enthusiasm, 
about economic growth pros¬ 
pects is advisable. 


Family Planning 

Q. Briefly evaluate the 
family planning policy of the 
Janata party government. 

(Contd. on page 151) 
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Topical Essay 


New Crisis in Non-Alignment 


Perhaps never before have 
the non-aligned nations of the 
world felt so worried over the 
future of their status in inter¬ 
national dealings as they arc now. 
The crisis in the non-aligned 
world is, in fact, described as 
unprecedented and a grave 
threat to their unity and 
cohesion. The Belgrade Con- 
fcrence of 86 non-aligned 
foreign Ministers, held at the 
end of July this year, was in¬ 
deed the most crucial since the 
first summit of the non-aligned 
leader held in the same city 
in 1961—17 years earlier. The 
Big Powers' attempt to drive a 
wedge in the non-aligned world 
and the latest scramble for 
power is Africa, which has 
created a new rift among the 
nations of that continent, pose 
a grave threat to the survival 
of the non-aligned movement as 
a whole. 

In recent months, tragically 
enough, many of the non- 
aligned countries have been go¬ 
ing their own way, without car¬ 
ing either for the basic princi¬ 
ples of non-alignment or for the 
views of the other countries with 
whom they have been working 
in co-ordination since the begin¬ 
ning of the movement. No 
wonder the discord at the Bel¬ 
grade Conference was much 
greater than noticed at any non- 
aligned gathering since 1961. 

Although the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister, Mr Josip 
Vmovec, claimed after the Con¬ 
ference that the “sense of unity 
was stronger than the discord" 
and that there had been a fur¬ 
ther advance towards a better, 
more just and democratic world, 
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the fact is that there was no 
progress at all, and it was after 
the strenuous efforts of the top 
leaders that an open rift was 
averted. The basic cause of the 
threatened rift has been the role 
of Cuba, and the Soviet Union 
in Africa where several small 
countries have now come under 
the Communist umbrella and 
where an open debate is in 
progress on the role of outsiders, 
especially of Cuba, in defence, 
security and stability. 

In fact, the activities of Cuba 
in some African countries in 
recent yearn have invited the 
charge that it is carrying out 
manoeuvres and even coups in 
small and weak countries at the 
command of the Soviet Union. 
Cuba has been particularly 
active in the Horn of Africa. 
Early in the Belgrade Confe¬ 
rence there was a loud demand 
for expelling Cuba from the 
non-aligned group on account 
of that little country's distinctly 
and pronouncedly pro-Soviet 
role and its repeated military 
intervention in A f r i c a. The 
condemnation of Cuba, obvious¬ 
ly inspired by the pi o-Western 
countries, was so insistent that 
a move was made for boycotting 
the non-aligned summit sche¬ 
duled to be held in Havana, 
capital of Cuba. 

As the discussions proceeded 
the ideological and internal poli¬ 
tical conflicts within the non- 
aligned movement became more 
obvious. The countries which 
were outspoken in the demand 
for expelling Cuba were Cam¬ 
bodia and Somalia. The coun¬ 
tries which threatened boycott 
of the next non-aligned summit 


were Egypt, Cambodia, Somalia 
and Morocco. Some of the 
countries believe that 40 per 
cent of the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries will not attend the next 
summit if it is held in Havana. 
And yet the conference decided 
on the last day to stick to its 
earlier decision to hold the 
summit in Cuba. It was con¬ 
sidered too late to postpone the 
1979 conference or to change 
the venue. Some even thought 
it was more dangerous to shift 
the venue since it would dis¬ 
please the majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the non-aligned group. 
Earlier, Cuba had been de¬ 
nounced by certain critics as the 
“military arm of the Soviet 
Union in Africa", “unworthy of 
membership of the non-aligned 
group" and as “a surrogate of 
the Russians", etc. 

Cuba was not quiet either. 
Its Foreign Minister, Mr Isidoro 
Malmierca, hit out at critics and 
declared that it had extend¬ 
ed assistance to some countries 
in Africa only in respone to 
appeal from legitimate Govern¬ 
ments facing aggression from 
racist regimes and “servants of 
imperialism". He strongly de¬ 
nied that his country was vio¬ 
lating the principles of non- 
alignment and claimed that it 
was not obeying any Big Power’s 
orders and was non-aligned. It 
also launched a strong attack on 
Peking's expansionist claims and 
its overwhelming desire to please 
the U.S.A. to spite the Soviet 
Union. 

India, as usual, tried to play 
the role of a peacemaker and 
sought to work out a compro¬ 
mise formula. The ‘word 
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“hegemony" threatened to 
create a crisis, with Yugoslavia 
and other moderates wanting the 
word to be included in the final 
declaration but Cuba and its 
supporters (seeing it as an in¬ 
direct reference to the Soviet 
Union) demanded its removal. 
Ultimately, the final declaration 
spoke of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment's wholehearted support to 
the struggle against imperialism, 
expansionism, colonialism and 
neo-colonialism and all forms of 
foreign domination and hege¬ 
mony. In other words, the 
non-aligned group sought, once 
again, the rejection of any form 
of subjugation, dependence, 
interference or pressure, be it 
economic, political or military. 
It was a dull meaningless repe¬ 
tition of old expressions. 

The 61-page final declara¬ 
tion or communique—the long¬ 
est issued by any non-aligned 
conference—urged, without ela¬ 
borating, “non-intervention’’ in 
other nations' affairs. Also sig¬ 
nificant were the “unity pledge" 
and the “Action Programme for 
co-operation", adopted at Bel¬ 
grade. The ideological conflict 
between the pro-Soviet group 
and the other group which was 
anxious to retain the move¬ 
ment’s freedom of action not¬ 
withstanding, the member- 
nations took a pledge to keep 
up the unity of the movement. 
It was considered good for 
form’s sake. 

What is the future of non- 
alignment as a concept and as an 
activated movement supposed 
to be stronger than ever with 
more members than ever be¬ 
fore? The future will be far 
from bright if the tendency to 
continue airing bilateral dis¬ 
putes between the various 
nations continues. At Belgrade 
also this tendency was apparent 
and it was regarded as another 
danger to 1 he unity of the non- 
aligned. The group, as a whole, 
is far from effective in settling 
territorial and other disputes 
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in Asia, Africa and other con¬ 
tinents. It has, however, shown 
itself to be flexible enough to 
accommodate widely differing 
viewpoints without getting split. 

The flexibility is an advant¬ 
age but how far can it go? Is 
it to be extended, for instance, 
to admit Pakistan which now 
seems inclined and even anxious 
to join the non-aligned group? 
At Belgrade it obtained the 
“guest status" despite its mem¬ 
bership of power blocs. There 
was no opposition even from 
India to Pakistan’s request, es¬ 
pecially because Pakistani 
leaders seem to have got dis¬ 
illusioned with the Big Power 
pacts which have not rendered 
active assistance to Pakistan in 
recent years. Already, the non- 
aligned group has nearly 90 
members, aformidablc strength 
by any standard, and it is likely 
to enlarge its membership in 
the coming years. 

By trying to become “all 
things to all men", irrespective 
of the economic and political 
differences and the various 
stages of development of the 
countries, it does offer a haven 
to everyone except, of course, 
the Big Powers. But the vital 
question that has now arisen 
is: How many members of this 
non-aligned group are truly 
self-reliant andbehevcin “genu¬ 
ine non-alignment" of which 
India has set an example during 
the past year and a half? Do 
all the members of this group 
judge all issues on merit and 
steer clear of power blocs? Do 
they resist all attempts at ideo¬ 
logical or other forms of exter¬ 
nal dominance? Many mem¬ 
bers of the group do not fulfil 
these conditions; hence it has 
become a motley crowd, with 
varying shades of non-align¬ 
ment. 

Another change in the com¬ 
plexion of the movement also 
calls for notice. Only a few 
years ago the leaders of this 


group used to speak loudly and 
in bellicose terms about the 
unfair role played by the Big 
Powers, especially charging them 
with denying the majority of the 
world a fair and just inter¬ 
national economic order and 
with not responding adequately 
to the appeal for a common 
fund to finance a buffer stock 
of raw materials. Now the 
lone is softer because the non- 
aligned nations realise that 
their unity and principles have 
been diluted and that the need 
of co-operation with one power 
or the other is urgent. No con¬ 
test or confrontation is planned 
or threatened now; the force and 
the vigour arc gone. 

There may, therefore, be 
more cases of implicit alignment 
with one or the other Big 
Powers, especially Russia, which 
has secured the upper hand 
politically in both Asia and 
Africa. Russia has added to 
Us bag the loyally of Vietnam, 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Angola 
and some other nations, while 
Cambodia favours China. The 
Soviet Union has alleged that 
“imperialism" (meaning the 
West) seduces the pliable, un¬ 
popular and corrupt regimes to 
betray the basic principles of the 
non-alignment movement. It 
further alleges that these highly 
problematical members of the 
movement incite conflicts bet¬ 
ween members of the group. 
Russia describes the pro-West 
countries of Africa as “quisl¬ 
ings", while the U.S.A. des¬ 
cribes the pro-Soviet countries 
as Moscow’s “satellites". So 
the seeds of conflict within the 
non-aligned movement have al¬ 
ready been sown. 

No prominent member of 
the group is, however, prepared 
to concede that non-alignment is 
at the cross-roads and that the 
movement is in danger. In fact, 
Mr Vajpayee, India's enthusias¬ 
tic Minister for External Affairs, 
has lauded the outcome of the 
(Contd. on page 151) 
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Is a Military Coup Possible in India ? 


The deteriorating situation in India has prompted several leaders to 
envisage the possibility of a military coup. Mr E.M.S. Namboodiripad. an 
experienced Communist politician, said in Calcutta recently that an army coup 
was possible because of the utter confusion created by the Janata squabbles and 
the worsening law and order situation in the country. How far is this 
assessment correct ? Can there be a military take-over in this country? The 
proposition for discussion is that such a coup is not possible despite the 
political mess. 


Mr A: 1 strongly hold the 
view that however great the mess 
created by political parties in the 
country, the possibility of the 
Army taking over the adminis¬ 
tration and ousting the civilian 
regime is so remote as to be 
virtually non-existent. We must 
remember that the people of 
India brought about a radical 
transformation of the political 
scene in March, 1977, through 
the ballot-box. It was a silent, 
bloodless revolution which was 
as radical in nature as any mili¬ 
tary coup could be. When the 
masses know that they are the 
real masters and the ultimate 
sovereign, why should they ex¬ 
pect the defence forces to inter¬ 
vene and stage a coup to achieve 
what they themselves can achieve 
without much exertion or orga¬ 
nisation? Granted t h a i the 
Janata Governments at the Cen¬ 
tre and in the States have prov¬ 
ed incapable of providing firm, 
effective and stable Govern¬ 
ments; there lias indeed been 
confusion instead of clarity, and 
stagnation instead o f w e 11- 
ordered progress. There is no 
clear-cut enunciation of policy 
and even the Central Ministers 
often speak in different voices. 
There is open admission of 
sharp differences over basic 
issues. All that is conceded, 
but it does not mean that the 
armed forces will rebel and oust 
the civilian Government under 
which the President of India is 
their Comraander-in-Chicf and 


the Supreme Commander. The 
patriotism which the Indian 
Army, the Air Force and the 
Navy have all shown for a long 
time is in itself a guarantee that 
they will continue to be obedient 
and co-operative. In an elec¬ 
tion the members of the armed 
forces also have the right of 
vote; each soldier, airman and 
naval cadet or officer has as 
much right as a citizen to indi¬ 
cate his choice as any civilian. 
Throughout the history of inde¬ 
pendent India and even for 
decades earlier, the Army has 
been steadfastly loyal; the 
various wings have never ques¬ 
tioned the orders of their 
superiors. They have never 
shown any inclination io inter¬ 
fere in the governmental set-up, 
whether it is Congress, Janata 
or Communist. In short, they 
arc loyal to the Constitution 
and the Government like other 
citizens. Why should they re¬ 
gard themselves as a distinct 
entity with different interests 
and different aims than the 
promotion of the national 
interest and protection of 
national integrity? It has also 
to be noted that no wing of the 
defence forces, land, air or 
naval, regards itself as close to 
any political ideology. There 
may be discontent and unrest 
among a sizable section of the 
civilian population owing to the 
soaring cost of living, the adul¬ 
teration of goods and commodi¬ 
ties and otter problems, but the 


defence forces are content to do 
their duly and to obey their com¬ 
manders. Theirs is but to obey 
orders and not to question why. 

Mr B: My predecessor, Mr 
A, has gone all out to assure us 
that all is well and that there is 
no possibility of a military 
coup. But 1 feel that 1 here is no 
justification for complacency 
on this score. The disruptive 
tendencies which create ideal 
conditions for military inter¬ 
vention do exist here. Those 
who think there is happiness all 
round and that the armed forces 
arc fully contented are mistaken 
and living under an illusion. My 
friend has argued that there has 
never been a military revolt or 
mini-revolt. But I would like 
to remind him about the armed 
rebellion in Telengana a few 
years ago, the riots and the bitter 
reaction to the reorganisation 
of the Slates on a linguistic 
basis, the numerous industrial 
disputes and the Navy’s mutiny 
in the Bombay harbour some 
years ago. Again, India is sur¬ 
rounded by countries where 
military take-overs are common. 
In both Bangladesh and Pakis¬ 
tan, military Commanders, Gen 
Ziaur Rahman and Gen Zia-ul 
Haque, are in power after stag¬ 
ing military coups and over¬ 
throwing civilian rulers. In 
some other South Asian and Far 
Eastern countries also, not to 
speak of African countries, there 
have been military coups and 
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more are occurring every month 
or so. There seems to be nq 
justification for regarding India 
as immune from all such hap¬ 
penings, especially when the 
economic and politicalsitualion 
in this country has been fast 
deteriorating and the conditions 
here are more or less similar to 
those found in countries where 
military coups have taken place. 
Our Commanders in the various 
wings of the defence forces are 
also ambitious men who may 
not be able to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of seizing power when the 
civil administration is not only 
weak but constantly involved in 
internal squabbles and petty 
dispute, ignoring the vital task 
of providing a sound administra¬ 
tion. And look at the alluring 
prize they can get—command 
over a huge country of conti¬ 
nental dimensions and compris¬ 
ing over 60 crore people who arc 
obedient and subservient by 
nature as well as tradition and 
who have neither arms nor the 
will to resist a strong man. They 
are basically patient and pliant; 
they can be moulded any way a 
ruler likes. They accept what 
comes and arc fatalistic. They 
arc not happy with their lot and 
hope for salvation which they 
perhaps believe can come 
through military rule. More¬ 
over, they have come to believe 
that the endless debates in State 
Assemblies and in Parliament 
are a waste of time; nothing con¬ 
crete mateiialises. They per¬ 
haps feel that a dictator can en¬ 
sure immediate change for the 
better. Many of them think the 
Emergency, during which they 
had discipline and a unified rule, 
had its good points—prompt, 
unified action. 

Mr C: I am afraid my pre¬ 
decessor. Mr B, has taken a 
needlessly alarmist view. The 
conditions in India are not, and 
will never be, ripe for a military 
coup. We are a democratic 
people, while in the neighbour¬ 
ing countries democracy had 


never taken deep roots, and so 
the conditions there facilitated 
the overthrow of corrupt, in¬ 
efficient regimes. For one thing, 
India is such a huge country and 
its forces are so widely scattered 
that they can seldom come to¬ 
gether for any plot or cons¬ 
piracy. Secondly, a coup will 
involve the arrest of political 
leaders and physical seizure of 
the Parliament building, All 
India Radio and the Assemblies 
and the Secretariats in various 
capitals, the airports, power 
installations etc. Such an even¬ 
tuality may be regarded as vir¬ 
tually impossible. Thirdly, the 
armed forces have all along been 
a trusted, stabilising influence, 
with members and officers from 
all the States and all categories 
of society. They are no mer¬ 
cenaries and cannot be bought 
by gold or tinsel; they arc brave 
soldiers ready to defend their 
motherland to the best of their 
ability, and they have establish¬ 
ed a name for themselves. 
Throughout the economic and 
other crises they have stood by 
the Government and the people, 
without a sign of revolt or of 
disloyal intentions. No pros¬ 
pective coup leader can hope to 
gather the requisite forces and 
win over a large following. If 
ever an officer makes such an 
attempt, he will probably be 
shot on the spot as a traitor who 
does not deserve to be a member 
of the Indian defence forces. 
The Indian army has upheld the 
torch of nationalism and of 
liberty with as much pride as any¬ 
one else. Our armed forces are 
apolitical, though they do under¬ 
stand the implications of party 
rule of various hues. The wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction among the 
forces which led to coups in 
Middle East and Far Eastern 
countries does not exist in this 
land. The defence forces are a 
part and parcel of the people, 
and the sense of duty among 
them is supreme and unquestion¬ 
able. They do not work in secrecy 
and conspiracy is unknown to 


them. Even' the minimum 
requirements of a military coup 
are absent in this country. 

Mr D: 1 am inclined to 
support the line taken by my 
friend, Mr B. To argue that 
in India democracy has taken 
firm roots is to mislead oneself. 
Prior to the recent coup, Chile 
had a longer history of demo¬ 
cratic rule, without any military 
intervention. And yet when the 
moment came, it all burst like a 
flash and everything was swept 
aside. In Third World coun¬ 
tries, crises are common, largely 
because of basic economic weak¬ 
nesses, and India has plenty of 
them. The dangerous ground 
of unrest and discontent is very 
much there. What exists now 
cannot be presumed to exist for 
all times. Besides, the class 
character of the armed forces is 
also a risky one; the officer class 
comes from a particular beltcr- 
olf category. Radical alter- 
natives cannot be ruled out for 
ever. Moreover, military rule 
may be tolerated by even peace¬ 
ful people as a temporary respite 
for a rearrangement of the poli¬ 
tical framework, to ensure a 
more united, effective adminis¬ 
tration. India's socio-econo¬ 
mic development has been highly 
uneven; the economic contradic¬ 
tions and disparities are grow¬ 
ing, with a small section of the 
people becoming more pros¬ 
perous and the rest harbouring 
a grievance against the injustice 
of the system which seems to be 
becoming permanent. The 
threat can, however, be averted 
by a strong economic base 
in which there is economic 
justice for everyone and a just 
distribution of goods and ser¬ 
vices. Moreover, when the 
political parties continue to 
fight each other, perhaps a 
third alternative becomes more 
feasible. This has been the 
experience in many other Third 
World countries. This lesson 
needs to be learnt and in good 
time. • 
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Paragraph-Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade competitive examinations. Thoughts in certain well-known 
quotations are required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some 
examples are given hereunder. 


War is delightful to those who 
had no experience of it. 

A great war leaves the coun¬ 
try with three armies—an army 
of cripples, an army of mourners 
and an army of thieves. But the 
irony is that war has been gene¬ 
rally romanticised, ft is asso¬ 
ciated with glory, decorations 
and medals. The language of 
the wrestling arena is imported 
into the description. The com¬ 
mon man is fed on stories of 
heroes and giants of the middle 
ages right from his childhood. 
“We shall not sheathe our 
sword till we have floored the 
enemy". War is suffused all 
over with romance and chivalry. 
No one seems to realise that 
much water has flowed under the 
bridge and war is an utterly 
different affair now. It is sheer 
butchery, if nothing worse. Let 
us snap the fife and still the 
drums and show the monster 
as she is. A button is pressed 
and hell islet loose. A whole 
town, bubbling bustling town, 
was reduced to rubble and 
ashes by an atomic explosion 
in 1945. And since then our 
power to strike has grown a 
hundred-fold. War is essen¬ 
tially the business of barbarians. 
Only they do not seem to know 
themselves. Dress it as we may, 
feather it, daub it with gold, 
huzza it and sing swaggering 
songs about it, what is war, 
nine times out of ten, but mur¬ 
der in uniform? General Sher¬ 
man knew what he meant when 
he said “There is many a boy 
here today who looks on war 
as all glory, but boys, it is all 
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Hell.” 


In politics, nothing is con¬ 
temptible. 

The old saying was “Every¬ 
thing is fair in love and war". 
Its revised version is “Every¬ 
thing is fair in love and war 
and politics". The lure of the 
profession is quite catching and 
everyone who could not make 
a mark anywhere is turning to 
it. An engineer or a doctor, 
a lawyer or a teacher has to 
undergo a good bit of training 
for his job. No training is 
needed for eibng a politician. A 
little bank balance, a little gift 
of the gab and a convenient 
conscience and one is fully 
qualified for the profession. 
Politics is the diversion of 
trivial men who when they suc¬ 
ceed at it, become important 
in the eyes of more trivial men 
How much manipulation, chi¬ 
canery and hypocrisy is resorted 
to get into the ministerial gaddi. 
The master-key that opens all 
the gates is corruption, and wc 
in India today are adepts at it. 
Gandhi ji tried to purify politics 
but we killed him because he 
wanted us to be honest and 
truthful. One cannot but sub¬ 
scribe to what Swift said long 
ago: “The man who can make 
two ears of corn, or two blades 
of grass, grown on the spot 
where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of man¬ 
kind, and render more essential 
service to the country than the 
whole race of politicians put 
together " 


All progress has resulted 
from people who took unpopular 
position. 

The great man has seen the 
Star of Truth and he hitches his 
waggon to it. He blows the 
trumpet so that others might 
also sec the star. Most people, 
however, are too lethargic to 
leave their cosy beds. They 
laze and loll there and look 
upon the trumpcici as a kill¬ 
joy. But the trumpeting goes 
on and once the star is sighted 
there is a universal shout of 
triumph. A new era has begun. 
Mahatma Gandhi was thrown 
out of a railway compartment in 
South Africa. It was too much 
for the sensitive soul of the 
Mahatma to bear. It was ty¬ 
ranny, injustice, discrimination, 
inequality. But when he met 
his fellow-lndians in that land 
they advised him to bear the 
“whips and scorns". But the 
Mahatma was made of a sterner 
stuff. He set about the job of 
rousing these lethargic souls. 
And he won in the end. A new 
era of racial equality dawned in 
that dark continent. Jesus 
Christ revolted against the mate¬ 
rialism that was rampant in 
Palestine. He preached about 
the advent of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It was no easy job. 
He was reviled and ridiculed. 
He had to pay the extreme 
penalty of crucifixion. But the 
preaching stuck. And a new 
era of spiritual values, of soul 
force, began. 
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Gandhlan Thought 



Gandhiji was strongly op¬ 
posed to the use of intoxicants 
in any form. He considered 
the drink and drug habits sui¬ 
cidal not only for the individual, 
but also for the nation. Through 
his writing and speeches, he 
strongly advocated a policy of 
total prohibition. Taking the 
cue from this, the Constitution- 
makers of India laid down in the 
Directive Principles of Slate 
Policy that, “the state shall en¬ 
deavour to bring about prohibi¬ 
tion of the consumption except 
for medicinal purposes of 
intoxicating drugs and of drugs 
which are injurious to health." 

A Prohibition Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, appointed by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in 1954, re¬ 
commended total prohibition in 
India from 1958. The Tek 
Chaiul Committee, in its report 
placed before Parliament on 
May 6. 1964, outlined a four- 
phased programme for making 
India totally dry by 1975-76 and 
recommended social, legal and 
penal measures to curb the 
drink evil. At a meeting of the 
ninth Central Prohibition Com¬ 
mittee held in July this year, 
the States agreed to draw up a 
programme for introducing 
total prohibition within four 
years. A lime-bound pro¬ 
gramme for complete prohibi¬ 
tion was one of the major re¬ 
commendations of the Com¬ 
mittee.* 


On Prohibition 

"Nothing but ruin stares a nation in the face that 
is a prey to the drinking habit. History records that 
empires had been destroyed through that habit. We 
have it in India that the great community to which Shri 
Krishna belonged was ruined by that habit. This mons¬ 
trous evil was undoubtedly one of the contributory factors 
in the fall of Rome." 


Consumption of intoxicants 
and hallucinogens has lately 
assumed the proportions of a 
world-wide problem. Present- 
day India also, more than two 
decades after Gandhiji’s death, 
has been drifting away from 
prohibition. Doubts and ob¬ 
jections of all kinds are being 
raised against the policy, and its 
rationale is being questioned in 
almost all states. The most 
vocal against prohibition appear 
to be Ministers concerned with 
stale revenues and the cry most 
often raised by them is ihat of 
loss of revenue. 

Gandhi ji dcscribcdthe reve¬ 
nue derived from drinks and 
drugs as a form of extremely 
degraded taxation as it made 
people pay for their own moral, 
mental and physical corruption. 
He was not prepared to accept 
as valid the argument of loss of 
revenue because, in his opinion, 
a sober tax-payer was in a 
belter position to earn and spend 
and could, therefore, make a 
richer contribution to the econo¬ 
my of the State. 

To those who held that the 
country could not be made 
sober by compulsion and thai 
individual freedom demanded 
that those who wished to drink 
must have facilities provided for 
them, Gandhiji replied, “The 
State does not cater for the 
vices of its people. We do not 


regulate or license houses of ill- 
fame. We do not provide faci¬ 
lities for thieves to indulge in 
their propensity for thieving. I 
hold drinks to be more damn¬ 
able than thieving and perhaps 
even prostitution, is it not 
often the parent of both?” In¬ 
stead of providing facilities for 
the addict for satisfying his 
craving, Gandhiji wanted the 
state to help the unfortunate 
men who had become slaves to 
the habit against themselves, 
and he held that this could be 
done only if total prohibition 
was introduced. 

Having worked among and 
identified himself with the least- 
privileged sections of Indian 
society, Gandhiji knew from 
personal experience how much 
havoc the drinking habit had 
wrought among factory- 
labourers and other poor people 
I ike the Harijans. Therefore, he 
looked upon it as a social evil 
against which the Stale was 
bound to take steps. The first 
step he advocated was to close 
without compensation all the 
liquor shops so that the addicts 
could be helped to get rid of the 
habit which destroyed, not only 
their bodies, but also their souls. 
He said, “Liquor is not a matter 
to trifle with. No soft and 
easy-going policy will cope with 
the tremendous evil. Nothing 
short of total prohibition can 
save the people from the curse." 
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Personality Development 


Sour Grapes and Sweet Lemons 

OR 

The Gentle Art of Self-deception 

Successful people have cultivated the habit of never denying to themselves 
their true feelings and attitudes. 7 Iwy have learned how to tell a lemon from 
an orange ; and when the sweet grapes, hang too high, ihey adjust to the fact 
of “too-high", and not to the lie of sour. —Dr David Harold Fink 


As a normal human being 
goes through life he builds up an 
extensive reportoire of psycho¬ 
logical defence mechanisms 
which he employs to adjust to 
ego-involving frustration. 
“Frustration” means simply the 
thwarting of a need or desire. 
Sometimes people reach theii 
goals with relative ease; but 
sometimes they arc prevented 
from reaching their goals. Theii 
goal directed activity is blocked 
when frustration and the resul¬ 
tant stress sets in. 

Some frustrations cause no 
more than minor annoyance just 
a pin-prick or a flea-bite. But 
some types of frustrations pose 
real threats to our fundamental 
needs. Examples are: a mature 
adult loses his job; the prospect 
of unemployment involving 
feelings of insecurity, lowered 
self-esteem, and loss of social 
approval; a fear of flunking out 
of college or of an exam. Any 
such frustration posing as it does 
a threat to the individual's self- 
concept (i.e., his awareness of 
his continuing identity as a per¬ 
son or the individual’s assump¬ 
tions about his identity and 
worth as a person) is said to be 
‘ego-involving”. Now ego¬ 
involving frustrations are highly 
painful and call for immediate 
defence. There are several be¬ 
haviour devices or mechanisms 
which we use in self-defence to 
adjust with ego-involving frus¬ 
trations. They are called ego 
defence mechanisms. These are 


called into play whenever we 
find ourselves in a situation in 
which threat to the integrity of 
the self is present. 

Normal and abnormal use of 
ego defence mechanisms 

If moderate, ego defensive 
behaviour is normal, but when 
an individual is overly dependent 
on such mechanisms, they ac¬ 
tually hinder rather than help 
his adjustment. All of them in¬ 
volve a process of distortion—a 
perception of reality as other 
than it is. As Prof G.C. Cole¬ 
man observes, “All of us use 
these ego defence mechanisms. 
They arc essential for softening 
failure, reducing cognitive dis¬ 
sonance (i.e., condition existing 
when new information is con¬ 
tradictory to one’s assumptions), 
alleviating anxiety, protecting 
ourselves against trauma, and 
maintaining our feelings of 
adequacy and personal worth. 
Thus we must consider them 
normal adjustive reactions un¬ 
less they are used to such an 
extreme degree that they inter¬ 
fere with the maintenance of 
self-integrity instead of being an 
aid.” They are plain tricks 
people play on themselves. 

The self can collapse under 
too heavy a load of defensive 
activities. Their drawbacks 
are serious. They involve a 
high degree of self-deception 
and reality distortion and are 
not, as a rule, adaptive in the 
seme of realistically coping with 


the adjustment problem. 

Bag of Tricks 

Some persons employ a 
whole bag of tricks to falsify 
reality and to disguise their real 
attitudes and feelings from 
themselves. In this way they 
practise the gentle art of self- 
deception. Let us look at a 
few tricks they play on them¬ 
selves. 

Projection 

One of these tricks is called 
projection. It enables a per¬ 
son to blame other people or 
even things for failures that are 
essentially of his own making. 
The student who fails a course 
may claim that the professor 
disliked him. The golfer who 
drives his ball into water hole 
may blame his misfortune on a 
“dead ball”. In this way he 
tries to protect his feelings of 
self-esteem. Actually he is 
making a poor discrimination 
as a form of avoidance. Many 
of us have the tendency to blame 
someone else for our mistakes. 
We adopt the ‘Willie pushed me’ 
attitude. It takes a strong cha¬ 
racter to face the truth. “When 
anything goes wrong”, says F.J. 
Gable, “it is more important to 
talk about who is going to fix 
it than who is to blame”. A 
man may fall many times but he 
won't be failure until he says 
that someone pushed him. 

Rationalization 

This is a trick by which ap¬ 
parently logical explanations are 
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devised to explain and justify 
what otherwise would'result in 
loss of social approval and self¬ 
esteem. It takes many forms. 
There is the “sour grape" atti¬ 
tude, so well portrayed by Aesop 
in the fable of fox who tried in 
vain to reach a bunch of grapes 
hanging over his head and then 
decided, “I am sure the grapes 
are sour". Sour grapes is a 
standard technique for slander¬ 
ing the reality that eludes one's 
grasp. Browning wrote: 

A person may view business 
success us requiring too much 
effort or point out that the girl 
he could not get talks loo much 
and will probably lose her figure 
at an early age. As Aronson 
and Carlsmith have pointed out 
one way reducing the discre¬ 
pancy between our assumptions 
of what is desirable and our fai¬ 
lure to take action is to convince 
ourselves that the particular 
goal object is not really desir¬ 
able at all. 

Then there is the ‘sweet 
lemon' attitude, which in a 
sense is an extension of the 
‘sour grapes' attitude. Not only 
is the unattainable not worth¬ 
while but what we have is 
remarkably satisfactory. We 
find comfort in poverty, for 
money is the root of all evil. 
Jf.M. Barrie puts the ‘sweet 
lemon' philosophy in a capsule: 
“Not in doing what you like, 
but in liking what you do is the 
secret of happiness". Lots of 
time we reach for an orange 
and find that life has handed 
us a lemon. Some people admit 
their disappointment, but dis¬ 
cover that they cannot do any¬ 
thing about it; so they make the 
best of the situation. They add 
sugar and water and make it 
lemonade. Others say “This 
isn't what l want at all". Then 
there arc the unrealists. They 
won't admit their disappoint¬ 
ment even secretly. They say 
“The lemon is sweet and just 
what 1 needed for my soul". 


Such ‘sweet lemon* me¬ 
chanism may involve more gene¬ 
ralized ‘Pollyanna’ attitudes so 
that “Every dark cloud has a 
silver lining", “All is for the 
best”, and “In this the best of all 
possible worlds". 

The price of these tricks is 
self-deception for we accept 
reasons for our behaviour which 
are not the true ones. AlS a 
result we are less able to profit 
from our mistakes, and may 
instead fritter away our energy 
in trying to justify that they were 
not really mistakes or misdeeds 
at all. In this way we may 
develop unrealistic ways of deal¬ 
ing with life. 

Denial of Reality 

Perhaps the most dangerous 
of self-deception is the “1 don’t 
care" attitude. The boy who 
can't make the grade in college 
says, “I don't care". The girl 
who can’t get a boy says, “I 
don't care". They do care. 
Why don't they admit it and try 
to succeed where success is 
possible? 

Escapism 

An other trick used for 
avoiding unpleasant reality is 
called 'escapism'. This includes 
such strategies as procrastina¬ 
tion, refusal to face unpalatable 
situations, and pre-occupation 
with work or social engagements 
etc., to such an extent that the 
individual is just too busy with 
seemingly important matters to 
face his real problems. Other 
commonly used methods of es¬ 
capism are “not being in the 
mood" or getting “sick”. Like 
the proverbial ostrich who 
buries his head in the sand when 
danger approaches, we fail to 
take cognizance of many things 
which are essential for effective 
adjustment. 

Day-dreaming 

Some people retreat into 
fantasies or day-dreams to 
satisfy their thwarted desires. 

To create fantasies or day¬ 


dreams as a temporary escape 
from the frustrations of reality 
is a perfectly normal activity, 
unless it is carried so far that the 
individual gives up striving for 
satisfaction in the real world. 
Where is the dividing line bet¬ 
ween a healthy day-dr eamin g 
which inspires to future achieve¬ 
ment, and a fruitless, frustrating 
waste of time? That point ap¬ 
pears to lie at the place where 
the gap between our day-dream 
self and our everyday self is so 
marked that we cannot identify 
with both simultaneously. As a 
psychologist puts it, “The only 
way our blue-prints of fantasy 
can be turned into the ‘more 
stately mansions' of achieve¬ 
ment and security is through our 
own application and perseve¬ 
rance'’. 

There is no limit to the num¬ 
ber of ingenious ways people can 
manage to deceive themselves. 
“Living-on-lies is a tune that 
admits of an infinite number of 
variations". Successful people 
have no need for pretences. This 
saves them from the trouble of 
carrying on their shoulders the 
heavy load of sham and make- 
believe. 

Facts are stubborn things. 
Face them. Don’t try to blink 
them. As Aldous Huxley has 
it, “Facts do not cease to exist 
because they are ignored". 

Don't play tricks with your¬ 
self by resorting to various ego 
defence mechanisms which pre¬ 
vent you from seeing yourself as 
you really are. 

You can’t expect to reach 
your goal without meeting set¬ 
backs and frustrations. When 
this happens, shrug your shoul¬ 
ders and push on resolutely. See 
what you can learn from such 
frustrations, and in that way 
let them contribute to your suc¬ 
cess. Confront your problem 
with the spirit which says, “There 
must be way round". 
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probationary/Administrative Officers* 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

| Will Unemployment Ever End 1 
§ Big end Smell Houses 
| Science and Human Development 
| Language Policy and National Integration 


Will Unemployment 
Ever End ? 

Q. For many centuries both 
advanced and backward countries 
have been facing the complex 
problem of unemployment. But 
the tragedy is that unemploy¬ 
ment increases despite the crea¬ 
tion of more job opportunities. 
Give arguments For and Against 
the view that unemployment is a 
permanent menace, especially be¬ 
cause of women entering the field. 

Ans. A survey just con¬ 
ducted by the International 
Labour Organisation (LL.O-) 
shows that despite the large- 
scale action taken to create new 
jobs in the world's 20 biggest 
industrial countries, unemploy¬ 
ment has been increasing and 
will continue to increase. On 
an average, 12,600 new jobs 
were being created in these 
countries every day. But even 
this all-out effort proved in¬ 
adequate and there was a short¬ 
age of 1,900 each day to stabi¬ 
lise the labour situation. Be¬ 
sides, most of the new jobs have 
been cornered by women—52 
per cent in the U.S.A., 80 per 
cent in Japan and nearly 100 
per cent in the 15 European 
nations included in the survey. 
Strangely enough, even among 
women the extent of unem¬ 
ployment has not decreased 
in spate of such absorption of 
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more women in employment. 
Worse, the rise in unemploy¬ 
ment has been particularly 
noticeable among youth. In 
the U-S.A. alone the rate of the 
jobless has gone up in July, 
1978, from 5-7 per cent to 6’2 
per cent, with women (6 5 pei 
cent) and young people (6'3 
per cent) showing disconcerting 
figures. Does this mean that 
it is futile to fight unemploy¬ 
ment which, like a darkening 
shadow, is spreading fast and 
inexorably all over the world? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The attainment of 100 
per cent employment—that is, 
fruitful occupation of all people, 
young and old, who seek jobs— 
which amounts to the fullest 
utilisation of human resources 
for productive purposes (des¬ 
truction of private or public 
property does not imply true 
employment) is a characteristic 
of highly industrialised and fully 
developed economics. The exis¬ 
tence of idle labour, on the other 
hand, is a common feature of 
countries like India; such idle 
labour never gets the oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming fully pro¬ 
ductive, and it never will—if 
world experience is any guide. 

2. So long as the popula¬ 
tion increase rate continues (in 
India it is 2 5 per cent, with 
slight variations from year to 


year), the number of people 
seeking jobs will continue to 
increase, however ambitious the 
programmes to fight unemploy¬ 
ment. The tragedy is that even 
in countries like the U.S.A. and 
Japan, where the population 
increase is very slow, there is 
unemployment. 

3. The Janata Government 
has promised to wipe out un¬ 
employment within 10 years. 
The number of job-seekers on 
the live registers of Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges has gone up 
from 3'89 million in 1972 to 
about 10 million in 1977, even 
though both the Central and 
State Governments launched 
several employment schemes 
during these and earlier yean. 
This shows that the economy is 
unable to absorb the larger 
number of idle people. 

4. The outturn of educa¬ 
tional institutions, the colleges 
and the univeisities, continues 
to increase—as indeed it must 
if the nation is to make pro¬ 
gress—but all the educated 
people cannot get jobs. So the 
figure of educated unemployed 
also continues to increase, be¬ 
sides the unskilled, largely illi¬ 
terate labour force. All the 
crash programmes to end un¬ 
employment have themselves 
“cradled". The struggle appears 
to be as good as lost. * 
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5. As for promts, pro¬ 
grammes and employment stra¬ 
tegies of which the Government 
talks so loudly, the facts belie 
them. Mr Morarji Desai, the 
Prime Minister, said several 
times that there would be fewer 
educated unemployed at the 
end of five years a n d a proper 
dent will surely be made in the 
ranks of the jobless. The new 
Planning Commission, at its 
very first meeting on July 3, 
1977, decided that the goal of 
the Sixth Plan should be to 
reduce unemployment “very 
substantially" and to provide a 
sizable portion of the popula¬ 
tion now living below the 
poverty line with food, clothing, 
shelter, drinking water and edu¬ 
cation. But more than a year 
has passed without making any 
notable difference having been 
made in the employment situa¬ 
tion. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Those who think the 
problem of unemployment can 
never be solved are downright 
pessimists who have lost faith 
in sustained human effort. True, 
the number of the jobless has 
not decreased, but that does not 
mean that all efforts to create 
new job opportunities and the 
various progiammes to provide 
jobs to needy people should be 
abandoned. The problem is a 
very complex one, with a heavy 
backlog, and perfect harmony 
and synchronisation are needed 
in the economy—a task not so 
easy to accomplish. 

2. As the standard of life 
goes up and there is an increas¬ 
ing demand for the comforts and 
luxuries of life which are now 
regarded as necessaries in the 
20th century, every member of 
a family likes to work and earn 
something to supplement the 
family income. Thus every 
educated or semi-educated girl 
or housewife wishes to get some 
sort of employment. Conse¬ 
quently the number of those 
seeking jobs continually in- 
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creases. The gap between availa¬ 
ble jobs and the job seekers re¬ 
mains unbridged. 

3. Large industries do pro¬ 
vide many opportunities for 
more employment but whole¬ 
sale industrialisation is no solu¬ 
tion in itself for unemployment, 
even in countries such as the 
U.S.A. where the Government 
is efficient and the standard of 
honesty, business and industrial 
morality are high. According 
to the latest estimate, unem¬ 
ployment in the U.S.A. now 
stands at 19 per cent. The 
Janata Government in India 
relies on small-scale and cottage 
industries to provide many more 
iobs to people and to make them 
self-reliant, but even after 18 
months of power and talk of 
cottage industries the net in¬ 
crease in employment is insigni¬ 
ficant. 

4 . Again, although moie 
industries are being established 
to ensure speedy economic pro¬ 
gress, the adoption of technolo¬ 
gical processes of computers 
and mechanical calculators and 
other labour-saving devices, 
which cannot be avoided, by 
themselves generate unemploy¬ 
ment by making several human 
hands surplus through the pro¬ 
cess of mechanisation in both 
industry and agriculture. So it 
is an endless process, more em¬ 
ployment, and alongside, more 
unemployment. 

5. The causes of unem¬ 
ployment and under-employ¬ 
ment are different in highly 
industiialised and the relatively 
backward countries. In the for¬ 
mer, economic depressions, 
shortage of demand and an im¬ 
balance in the economy cause 
unemployment although there 
is no shortage of capital; in 
countries like India it is the 
shortage of capital equipment 
and sometimes of effective de¬ 
mand that prevent employment 
on a larger scale. 


Big and Small House* 

Q. During the past few 
months a heated controversy has 
been in progress about the role 
of gjant industrial establishments 
and of small-scale industries. 
Give arguments For and Against 
giant industrial enterprises. 

Ans. Recently the Janata 
Government Ministers, es¬ 
pecially Mr George Fernandes, 
the Union Minister for Indus¬ 
tries, and earlier Mr Charan 
Singh, carried out a tirade 
against the big industrial houses 
in the country, condemning 
them for accumulating wealth 
quite out of proportion to their 
internally generated funds, in¬ 
flating the costs and hence the 
prices, and maintaining the grip 
of their own families over the 
companies they manage. Gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen have quot¬ 
ed facts and figures to show 
that these industrial houses 
have rapidly increased their 
assets and to that extent, they 
have caused a setback to the 
policies designed to facilitate 
an equitable distribution of 
wealth and ensure equality of 
opportunity. The policy of en¬ 
couraging small-scale and cot¬ 
tage industries has been widely 
accepted but they can prosper 
only if the large-scale enter¬ 
prises are constrained and their 
expansion limited. The' con¬ 
troversy is not new but has taken 
a specific form lately. 

Arguments For Giant Houses 

1. The country's industrial 
progress can be ensured only 
through the giant enterprises 
which have a large production 
of goods, help produce articles 
which cottage industries can 
never manufacture and which 
would otherwise have to be im¬ 
ported from other countries. 
India would have been a back¬ 
ward country even now if the 
far-sighted industrialists such 
as the Tatas, the Birlas and the 
Singhanias had not set up fac- 
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tories in various parts of the 
country. 

2. Hie Government itself 
has in tecent years established 
giant public sector enterprises 
involving an investment of thou¬ 
sands of crores. This proves 
that_ large industry does have a 
distinct role to play in national 
development. After all, the 
acceptance of the concept of a 
“mixed economy” means that 
both public and private sector, 
and also large and small enter¬ 
prises, will be allowed to co¬ 
exist and contribute jointly to 
the country’s economic deve¬ 
lopment. There is nothing to 
prevent small-scale and cottage 
industries from prospering; the 
fields of activity are different 
and there is no overlapping ex¬ 
cept in a few cases which can 
be managed through proper 
adjustn mis. 

3. Jaw&harlal Nehru said 
he was all for tractors and big 
machinery, and he felt that 
rapid industrialisation of the 
country was essential to relieve 
the pressure on land, to counter 
poverty and raise the standards 
of living of the people. Indus¬ 
trialisation is asign of p»ogress; 
not so a series of cottage indus¬ 
tries scattered all over the rural 
areas. 

4. The problems of un¬ 
employment, of speedy and 
effective utilisation of raw mate¬ 
rials and of developing complex 
mid sophisticated techniques and 
know-how cannot be solved 
without laige-scale industrial 
establishments. The contro¬ 
versy is therefore largely futile. 

Arguments Against Giant Houses 

1. Large-scale establish¬ 
ments certainly lead to concen¬ 
tration of wealth and assets— 
a process which contradicts the 
policies of Socialism and econo¬ 
mic justice being pursued by the 
Government of India. Between 
1972 and 1975 the Tatas en¬ 
hanced their assets from Rs. 642 
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crores to 942 crores, and the 
Birlas from Rs. 589 crores to 
905 crores. 

2. The craftsmen, the arti¬ 
sans and the village workers 
find themselves up against un¬ 
fair competition; they have to 
wage an uphill battle for selling 
their goods. Unless specific 
fields of activity are chalked out 
for cottage enterprises and res¬ 
traints placed on the big houses 
whjch are ever keen on enlarging 
their sphere of activity and 
diversifying production so as to 
capture ihc market, it would be 
pointless to talk of giving incen¬ 
tives to village industries. 

3. Raw material shortage 
js often man-made; the bigger 
industrialists comer such mate¬ 
rial through large-scale pur¬ 
chases and put the cottage in¬ 
dustries at a disadvantage, if 
the bigger houses enter every 
field and every industry in order 
to make more profits, there 
would be no future for the small 
entrepreneur. A recent survey 
disclosed that the entry of 
plastics into the rural economy 
would push out the village potter 
and artisan and virtually swamp 
the market. In fact, the pro¬ 
cess has already started and un¬ 
less timely action is taken, 
village industries would be 
ruined. 

4. Village and cottage 
enterprises ensure self-reliance, 
more employment in the village 
itself, help avoid concentration 
of population in cities which 
itself creates many social and 
economic problems. Dispersal 
of industry is a “must”, and this 
means, in essence, more small- 
scale enterprises. While indus¬ 
trial workers are mere cogs in 
the wheel and mechanical- 
minded, the village artisan and 
handicraftsman is independent, 
a master of his enterprise, work¬ 
ing whole-heartedly for himself 
and his family. 


Science and Hainan 
Development 

Q. “Advances in Science 
and Technology are bound to en¬ 
sure human development. Thin 
should form the basis of govern¬ 
mental policy all over the world.” 
Give arguments For and Against 
this view. 

Ana. The United Nations 
has arranged a conference on 
“Science and Technology fot 
Development” in August, 1979, 
on the assumption that human 
development—the total deve¬ 
lopment of everyone's basic 
needs and basic rights—can be 
ensured through the maximum 
use of modern scientific and 
technological developments. 
The conference, to be held in 
Vienna, will thus seek to deter¬ 
mine how science and tech¬ 
nology can best be employed to 
accelerate human development 
and promote human welfare. 
In effect this will be a follow-up 
of the United Nations Confe¬ 
rence on Science and Tech¬ 
nology held in Geneva in 1963. 
The new conference, arranged 
16 years after the previous one, 
is to examine the problem in a 
new context, the emphasis being 
on human welfare and advance¬ 
ment of civilisation. What will 
it achieve and what will be the 
net gain to mankind from the 
leisurely discussions for which 
elaborate preparations are be¬ 
ing made ? 

Arguments For the View 

1. Had it not been for 
science and modem technology, 
the masses in many continents 
would have been virtually starv¬ 
ing, living in badly lit and poorly 
constructed houses, and having 
only shabby clothing and, what 
is more important, eating only 
limited quantities of food. 
Science has brought about a 
revolution the result of which 
has been a higher standard of 
living for every one, a less 
onerous life, more entertain¬ 
ment, more leisure and much less 
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of drudgery. Surely it is time 
all the benefits of science and 
technology were consolidated 
and put on a firmer basis. 
Hence the urgency of the U.N. 
Conference next year. 

2. The trips to the moon, 
the frequent launching of space¬ 
craft by the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., their successful feats 
and experiments in space, the 
record-breaking and stunning 
stay of spacemen in the at¬ 
mosphere have all added greatly 
to human knowledge. Even 
though, in the material sense, 
the common man may have the 
gnawing feeling that he has bene¬ 
fited little from such adventures 
conducted at fabulous cost, the 
fact is that there has undeniably 
been a change in the attitudes, 
notably the liberalism that these 
feats have encouraged. 

3. Mankind knows very 
well that both human and 
natural resources on this planet 
are limited. With the increas¬ 
ing use of science and technology 
it might be possible to eliminate 
from the world the worst as¬ 
pects of absolute poverty which 
afflict about 1,000 million peo¬ 
ple in the backward countries 
of the world. It would be to 
the advantage of the industrial 
countries, and also of the back¬ 
ward and developing nations, to 
be involved in this venture and 
to do something for the masses 
to help them lead better lives. 
The most important issue before 
the U.N. conference will be to 
determine by the year 2000 A.D. 
how to get rid of the effects of 
grinding poverty throughout the 
world where human dignity is 
a travesty, rather than a possi¬ 
bility. Since emphasis is to be 
laid on the practical applica¬ 
tions of technology, some bene¬ 
fits to the masses will certainly 
accrue. 

4. The cynics who point to 
the disadvantages of scientific 
development, the so-c ailed 
“waste” of huge resources, the 
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far greater hazards to human 
life, the accidents in factories 
and on roads, have only to be 
reminded of the fact that before 
science stepped in, millions of 
people used to die of epidemics 
and malnutrition, and that 
much of the damage in the 
modern world has been done 
through man’s greed, jealousy 
and fear, not by science. The 
amount of wealth being pro¬ 
duced now is far greater than in 
previous centuries. Surely, 
people would like to have more 
of prosperity than of poverty 
and barbarism. 

Arguments Against 

1. Most of the United Na¬ 
tions conferences are just talk 
and talk, the actual benefits 
accruing to mankind being utter¬ 
ly disproportionate to the mas¬ 
sive amounts of money spent 
on such gatherings. The 1963 
U.N. Conference on Science and 
Technology produced about 10 
million words and a lot of 
paper, plenty of literature, 
countless pamphlets and office 
records, etc., and that was about 
all. There was very little gain 
to humanity. There is no rea¬ 
son to believe that the 1979con¬ 
ference will be any different 
from the usual run of empty 
discussions. 

2. It is true that science 
and technology have made re¬ 
markable progress in certain 
Western countries and also in 
the Soviet Union. But the point 
is that the advanced countries 
refuse to share their technology 
with others, so selfish and so 
callous have they become about 
the economic conditions and 
backwardness of the vast majo¬ 
rity of the world's population. 
They mostly stick to their gains 
and their high standards of liv¬ 
ing, giving out only bits now and 
then, and these too on their own 
terms, as favours for political 
support. 

3. There is no evidence at 
all that the resources of the 


world will ever be shared more 
equitably in the coming years. 
At all conferences arranged to 
facilitate the establishment of a 
more just international econo¬ 
mic order the rich nations evade 
firm commitments, and so far 
there has been no sign of the 
desired switch in the economic 
set-up. Had the advanced na¬ 
tions been willing to transfer 
their technology and resources 
to the needy millions, the world 
would have become a far better 
place to live in—from the stand¬ 
point of the backward, poor 
people. Altruism and charily 
in the true sense are rare quali¬ 
ties, and the U.N. has not been 
able to develop them among the 
Big Powers who are concerned 
mainly with the building up and 
enlarging their spheres of in¬ 
fluence and amassing more 
wealth, regardless of what hap¬ 
pens to the rest of mankind. 
Their promise and assurances 
are all on paper and for the 
record, with tonnes of hypo¬ 
crisy all round. 


Language Policy and 
National Integration 

Q. The renewed controversy 
over language has far-reaching 
implications. Can national In¬ 
tegration be ensured by enforcing 
the use of Hindi on the South, 
East and Western India ? Will 
Hindi remain the language princi¬ 
pally of the North and Central 
India ? 

Ans. A living language is a 
vital thing, the very soul and 
uniting link of a nation, ever¬ 
growing and constantly mirror¬ 
ing the life and living of the 
people who speak and write it. 
Language ultimately grows from 
the people; it cannot be built 
up from the high-flown literary 
activities of a few people on the 
top or of authors and writers. 
Hindi has been recognised as the 
official language but many States 
especially in the South, are un- 
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willing to accept it. They 
strongly resent every attempt 
by the Centre to impose this 
language on them, and they 
prefer to continue the use of 
English and their own regional 
language. In fact, it is the 
lesson of history that any at¬ 
tempt to impose a language on 
unwilling people has met with 
the strongest opposition and 
has actually led to a reverse 
process and a strong reaction 
that defeats the very object in 
view. Does this mean that 
there is no possibility of Hindi 
becoming the real national 
language of India? 'Will the 
status quo, which is highly con¬ 
fusing with each region assert¬ 
ing a different viewpoint, con¬ 
tinue. 

Arguments For Hindi 

t. Hindi is the mother 
tonga- of about 190 million 
people spread over the North, 
the central regions and parts of 
the West. It is the language of 
the masses who understand it, 
sneak it and can convey their 
thoughts and feelings through it. 
No other language commands 
such popularity in the country. 
No country can remain a united 
entity if the people speak diffe¬ 
rent languages, if there is no 
common medium of communi¬ 
cation and no linguistic links 
between the various regions. 

2. The argument that Eng¬ 
lish should be the link language 
and that it should continue to be 
adopted as the medium of com¬ 
munication between the States, 
and between the Centre and the 
States, reflects a slavish menta¬ 
lity; it is the viewpoint of those 
who have been brought up in 
English institutions and patro¬ 
nise this foreign language even 
for ordinary conversation and 
correspondence. No country 
in the world has prospered and 
no culture has thrived on a 
foreign medium. 

3. Hindi being the language 
of 45 to 50 per cent people and 
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being based on Sanskrit, it is 
easy to learn and speak even for 
the people of non-Hindi States. 
Some people have lately been 
demanding that Tamil be made 
the common link language, but 
this language is spoken by only 
15 per cent of the people of the 
Southern States. Even in the 
South, where four major lan¬ 
guages arc spoken, people prefer 
their own regional language or 
English, not Tamil. So there is 
really no commonly accepted 
alternative to Hindi as the 
national language. 

4. The argument that edu¬ 
cation, especially higher educa¬ 
tion, cannot be effectively im¬ 
parted in Hindi is baseless; if 
proper encouragement is given 
to writers, they can prepare 
good textbooks in Hindi which 
can gradually replace English 
textbooks but the tragedy is 
that the craze for English docs 
not let Hindi take its due and 
rightful place. Thus Indian cul¬ 
ture and intellectual develop¬ 
ment arc both suffering. The 
language muddle should be end¬ 
ed without further delay, in the 
national interest. 

Arguments Against Hindi 

1. People who talk of na¬ 
tional integration through the 
propagation of Hindi miss the 
essential point. Unless a lan¬ 
guage is accepted and used by a 
majority of the people, it can¬ 
not become the lingua franca 
of the country. While Hindi 
is spoken and understood by 
190 million people, the majority 
of the people, about 422 million, 
do not feel at home in Hindi 
and regard it as the language 
only of the North. 

2. The attempt of over- 
zealous people to impose Hindi 
on the South for all adminis¬ 
trative and other puiposes has 
boomeranged; there is a reac¬ 
tion against Hindi. If Hindi 
had been made simpler, a 
matter-of-fact language free, 


from difficult words and phrases 
(say on All India Radio), and if 
technical terms had been accept¬ 
ed from English or other easily 
understandable, familiar lan¬ 
guage, the anti-Hindi reaction 
would not have been so strong 
and, in due course, Hindi would 
have been accepted as the na¬ 
tional language. 

3. It is wrong to believe 
that there must be a single offi¬ 
cial language for such a large 
country as India which has con¬ 
tinental dimensions. True, 
Japan and China are single- 
language countries, but the really 
appropriate examples for India 
are the Soviet Union and 
Canada. The Soviet Union has 
18 languages (Russian is only 
one of them). Each child in 
that country is required to team 
his mother tongue and Russian; 
in several uniis of the U.S.S.R. 
a child has to learn his mother 
tongue, Russian and one other 
language of the Soviet Union. 
In Canada, both English and 
trench are official languages. 
In Switzerland there are four 
languages, Italian, German, 
French and Romansch. All 
these, besides a foreign lan¬ 
guage, English, are recognised as 
official languages in a country 
which has onc-twcnticlh of 
India's population. 


Discord 

If a house is divided against itself, 
that house cannot stand. 

New Testament: Mark, tit, 25. 

All your danger is in discord. 

Longfellow, 

The Arsenal at Springfield. 

When dreadful Discord bursts her 
brazen bars. 

And shatters locks to thunder 
forth her wars. 

Horace, Satires. 
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1. Which letter does not 
belong here? 

MAT 
W K L 

E H N 

2. What do the following 
stand tor? 

(a) 1ST 

(b) COAS 

3. What is the plural of the 
following? 

(a) Self (6) Roof 

4. Give the meaning of the 
following Latin phrases. 

(a) Infra dig 

(A) Ipso facto 

5. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 



6. What are the following 
musical instruments? 

(a) GERNAOMHOP 


(b) TRAEPDERROCE 

(c) TRORATNSIS 

(d) MHAUMORIN 

7. Insert the missing num- 


18 


32 


12 - 


■60 


8 


72 


8. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

529 ( 259 ) 270 

735 ( ) 437 

9. Complete the series. 

2 3 8 — 3968 

10. Supply the missing 
figures. 

Rs. Paise 
— — 5 — 5 

7 

8 - 6 — S~~ 


12. Select the correct group 
figure from the six numbered 
ones. 

888 888 888 

888 888 

8 8 8 

8 8 8 8 8 8 

8 8 8 8 

8 8 

8 8 

8 8 ? 


888888 88 
88 88888 
8 8 8 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

13. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

4 9 20 

8 5 14 

10 3 ? 

14. Insert the missing 
letters. 


11. Find the odd man our. 

a GABER 
b YRFRE 
c NUKKS 
d THACY 
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15. Insert the word which 
can be prefixed by all of the 
following. 



16. Insert the word that 
fits the two different meanings 
outside the brackets. 

a line of light (...) a 
flat fish 

17. Insert the missing letter. 

N Q K 

S W O 

K Q - 

18. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 


21 Correct the spellings 
in the following, if you consider 
them wrong. 

(a) Viscious - 

(b) Exhillarate - 

(c) Annoint , , .. — 

(d) Embarrassed . — 

24. Nuclear physics does 
not deal with (o) alpha particles 
(b) beta rays (c) deuterous (d) 
deoxyribonucleic acid. 

Answers A Explanations 

1. N. (There are tour strokes 
making up the first letter 
in each row; three strokes 
make the second letter, 
and two strokes SHOULD 
make the third letter. 
There are three strokes in 
the letter N.) 


r- ' > ’»«TAhfWPt ' 

12. 3. (The 8 s decrease by 
one in each direction.) 

13. 11. (Take half the first 
number in each row, add 
twice the second number, 
and you get the third.) 

14. O & E. (The word reads 
FOREHEAD in an anti¬ 
clockwise direction.) 

15. END. 

16. RAY. 

17. E. (The letter in the se¬ 
cond column is always as 
many letters below that in 
the first column as the letter 
in the third column is 
above that in the first 
column. Thus Q is five 
letters below K and E is 
five letters above K.) 


CAT 

48 2 

DOG 

52 3 . 

HORSE 

7 4. 

■ 


19. Find the odd man out. ^ 



1 2 3 



20. Insert the missing word. 8 . 

ETHYL (HERO) FROWN 
UNTIL ( .... ) ABEAM 

9 

21. Insert the missing letter. 

B E I N 7 

22. Which one of the fol- jq. 
lowing statements will you term 

as sensible: 

(a) Only the brave deserve 
the fair. 

(b) Discretion is the better jj 
part of valour. 

(c) All’s fair in love and war. 


(a) Indian Standard Time. 

(b) Chief of the Army Staff. 

(a) Selves (b) Roofs 

(a) Beneath one’s dignity. 

(b) By the very fact, by 
the fact itself. 

29. (Treble the number 
and add two to get the 
number in the opposite 
sector.) 

(a) Gramophone (b) Tape- 
recorder (c) Transistor (d) 
Harmonium 

12. (Divide the numbers, 
starting from top by 3,4, 5 
and 6 respectively to get 
their opposite numbers.) 

298. (Subtract the two 
numbers outside the brac¬ 
kets.) 

63. (Each number is the 
square of the previous 
number minus one.) 

Rs. Paise 
125 — 25 

7 

876 — 75 

(e). (SKUNK. A 11 the 
others are boats: barge, 
ferry, yacht.) 


18. 130. (Give the letters their 
numerical values, add these 
in each word and double it. 

19. 4. (All the other draw¬ 
ings can be turned upside 
down without making any 
difference.) 

20. TUBE. (The first letter 
of the word in bracket is 
the third letter of the first 
word, the second is the first 
letter of the first word, the 
third is the second letter 
of the second word, the 
fourth is the third letter 
of the second word.) 

21. T. (The letters go up by 
2,3,4, 5 steps.) 

22 . ( 6 ) 

23. ( 0 ) Vicious (b) Exhilarate 

(c) Anoint (d) Embarras¬ 
sed. 

24. (d) 
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Q. 1. Name the following: 

(/) the sportsman who has 
won the Wimbledon singles title 
tor the third successive year; 

(/■/) Chief Minister of Maha¬ 
rashtra; 

(iii) the winner of the wo¬ 
man's singles title in Wimble¬ 
don championship in July last; 

(/v) Anand Marg Chief who 
has been released recently; 

(v) Pakistan’s Minister of 
Slate for Foreign Affairs. 

Ans. (i) Bjorn Borg; (ii) 
Sliaradchandra G o v i nd r a o 
.-war; (iii) Martina Navrati¬ 
lova; (iv) Prabhat Ranjan Sar- 
l.ar; (v) Agha Shahi. 

Q. 2. How was Mahatma 
Gandhi associated with the fol¬ 
lowing places: 

(/) Porbandar; (ii) Cham- 
paran; (iii) Chauri Chaura; (iv) 
Poona; (v) Noakhali. 

Ans. (i) Porbandar: in 
Kathiawar (Gujarat) was the 
place at which Gandhiji was 
horn on October 2,1869. 

(ii) Champaran: In 19 17 
Gandhiji led a satyagraha move¬ 
ment in Qiamparan (Bihar) to 
get redressed the grievances of 
ryots against indigo-planters. 

(iii) Chanri Chaura: in 
G-P. was the scene of mob vio¬ 
lence after Gandhiji launched a 
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mass campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience in February 1922. 
As a protest against mob- 
violence, Gandhiji called off 
the movement. 

(iv) Poona: In 1932 Gandhi¬ 
ji went on a fast unto death 
against the communal award 
which was to segregate t he 
Harijans from the Hindus by 
separate electorates. Gandhiji 
undertook a fast to resist the 
award and was able to work 
out a solution at a representa¬ 
tive conference attended by Dr 
B.R. Ambedkar, a leader of the 
depressed classes, at Poona. 
This was called the Poona Pact. 

(v) Noakhali: In the winter 
of 1946-47 Gandhiji walked 
barefoot from village to village 
in the communal riot-infested 
areas of the Noakhali and Tip- 
pera districts of Fast Bengal to 
preach h i s gospel of non¬ 
violence to the Hindus and the 
Muslims. 

Q. 3. What did Gandhiji 
mean by Ram Raj? (About 40 

words.) 

Ans. By Ram Raj, Gandhi¬ 
ji meant the establishment of the 
kingdom of righteousness on 
earth—sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple based on pure moral autho¬ 
rity—a regime which ensures the 
rights of prince and pauper 
alike. His conception of Ram 
Raj was based on truth, non¬ 


violence and international good¬ 
will. 

Q. 4. Write short note (in 
about 100 words) on Gandhiji’s 
views on Religion. 

Ans. Gandhiji's view on 
Religion: Gandhiji believed in 
fundamental truth of all great 
religions of the world. He con¬ 
sidered them all God-given and 
necessary for the people to 
whom these were revealed. 
“Belief in one God is the corner¬ 
stone of all religions”, he said. 
Even his politics and all other 
activities were derived from 
religion. In his opinion, there 
could be no religion apart from 
human activity. Gandhiji be¬ 
lieved in an all-pervading God. 
To him religion did not mean a 
particular creed. Gandhiji's 
conception of religion was a 
“belief in the ordered moral 
Government of the Universe”. 
He believed that true religion 
provided a basis for all activi¬ 
ties of man. 

Q. 5. What did Gandhiji 
mean by village Swaraj and bow 
did he want the village to be 
governed? (About 80 words.) 

Ans. The key to Swa aj, 
Gandhiji said, is not wilh the 
cities biit with the villages. 
“When I succeed in ridding the 
villages of their poverty”, he 
said, “I have won Swaraj foi 
the whole of India." Incicpen- 
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dence must begin at the bottom. 
So every village in India should 
be a republic or panchayat hav¬ 
ing full powers. Wc are guilty, 
he s a i d, of a grievous wrong 
against the villages and the only 
way in which we can expiate is 
by encouraging them to revive 
their lost industries and arts, and 
by assuring them of a ready 
market. We have to tackle the 
triple malady which holds our 
villages fast in its grip—want of 
sanitation, deficient diet and 
inertia. Wc have to disabuse 
the villagers of their prejudices, 
their superstitions, their narrow 
outlook. 

Q. 6. What is the pro¬ 
cedure for amending die Consti¬ 
tution? 

Ans. Amendment of the 
Constitution: The Constitu¬ 
tion of India can be amended 
under the provisions of Article 
368. The amendment may be 
initiated only by the introduc¬ 
tion of a Bill to the Parliament. 
The Bill is required to be passed 
in each House by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of the 
members of the House present 
and voting. It is then presented 
to the President for his assent. 
After the President has given 
his assent to the Bill, the Con¬ 
stitution stands amended in 
accordance with the provision 
of the Act. 

In certain cases, however, 
e.g., in case any changes are 
sought to be made in the provi¬ 
sions relating to the election of 
the President, the extent of exe¬ 
cutive power of the Union and/ 
or States, the constitution of 
High Courts for Union Terri¬ 
tories, the representation of states 
in the Parliament etc., the 
amendment is also required to 
be ratified by the Legislatures 
of not less than half of the num¬ 
ber of States. 

Q. 7. What provisions of 
the Constitution of India can be 
amended by Parliament by a 
simple majority ? 


Ans. The following provi¬ 
sions under the Constitution of 
India can be amended by a 
simple majority: 

Formation of a new State 
by separation of territory from 
any State or by uniting two or 
more States or parts of States 
by uniting any territory to a 
part of any State; increasing or 
diminishing the area of any 
State; altering the boundaries 
of any State or for altering the 
name of any State. 

Q. 8. What arc the powers 
of the Legislative Assembly of a 
state of the Indian Union? 

Aik. The State Legislative 
Assembly has exclusive powers 
over subjects enumerated in 
List 11 of the Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution and con¬ 
current powers over those enu¬ 
merated in List III. The finan¬ 
cial powers of the State Legis¬ 
lature include authorisation of 
ail expenditure, taxation and 
borrowing by the State Govern¬ 
ment. T h e Legislative As¬ 
sembly has the power to origi¬ 
nate Money Bills. 

Q. 9. Answer the follow¬ 
ing questions: 

(i) What are the two lan¬ 
guages, next to Hindi, which arc 
spoken by the largest number of 
people in India? 

(ii) What are the two cities, 
next to Calcutta which are the 
most populous in India? 

(in) How many members of 
the Rajya Sabha arc nominated 
by the President of India? 

(iv) What is the function of 
the Attorney-General of India? 

(v) What is the maximum 
number of judges, besides the 
Chief Justice, that our Supreme 
Court can have? 

Ans. (i) Telugu; Bengali. 

(ii) Greater Bombay; Delhi. 

(iii) 12. 

(if) He advises the Govern¬ 
ment on legal matters. He also 


performs such other duties of 
legal character which may lx 
referred to or assigned to him 
by the President. 

O') 17. 

Q. 10. In which years were 
the following battles fought? 

(i) The First Bat lie of Pani- 

pat. 

(ii) The Second Battle of 
Panipat. 

(iii) The Third Battle of 
Panipat. 

( iv) Baltic of Talikota. 

(v) Battle of Buxar. 

Ans. (i) 1526; (ii) 1556; 

(iii) 1761; (ir) 1564; (r) 1764. 

Q. 11. W r i t e about 50 
words on each of the following: 

(i) First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence; (ii) Dyarchy; (iii) 
Quit India Resolution; (iv) 
Cabinet Mission. 

Ans. (/) First War of Indian 
Independence: It was a national 
upsurge which was directed to 
achieve freedom from foreign 
domination. There was a 
general feeling of annoyance and 
discontent among Indian masses 
against their foreign masters. 
This hatred was mingled with 
alarm at the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity . As a reaction to foreign 
rule, a sense of pride in India's 
glorious past had been revived 
and people had come to feci 
the foreigners were usurpers and 
intruders. Even in the ranks of 
the Indian army there was dor¬ 
mant unrest. In short., the 
whole nation was in ferment. 

The leaders of the revolt- 
Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, 
Nana Sahcb, Tantya Tope etc. 
—were fired with revolutionary 
zeal but they lost the First War 
of Independence mainly be¬ 
cause of lack of unity of pur¬ 
pose, effective organisation, and 
a unified system of command. 

Though the British were 
able to survive the most serious 
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challenge to their rule in India, 
yet the lessons of the revolt 
were never lost upon them. 

(ii) Dyarchy: was intro¬ 
duced under the Montague- 
Chclmsford Reforms or the 
Government of India Act, 1919 
which meant a further sub¬ 
division of subjects in the State 
List into (i) reserved subjects to 
be dealt with by the Governor 
and his nominees and (ii) trans¬ 
ferred subjects to be dealt with 
by the Governor and his minis¬ 
ters. 

(iii) Quit-India Resolution, 
1942: On August 8, 1942 the 
All-India Congress Committee 
met in Bombay and passed the 
resolution known as “Quit 
India" resolution, culling upon 
the British to quit India. The 
resolution demanded immediate 
end of the British rule and sanc¬ 
tioned : -n-violent mass-struggle 
on a vide scale to achieve the 
goal. This was a signal for a 
country-wide agitation which, 
howcvci. took a violent turn at 
many places. In several dis- 
tiicts, the administration was 
paralyzed and a large number 
of persons were killed as a result 
of police firing. A revolutionary 
upsurge swept the country from 
one comer to the other and the 
Government used its entire 
machinery to suppress the 
movement. All the Congress 
leaders were put behind the bars 
and the movement was crushed 
by ruthless measures and with 
the help of armed forces. 

(iv) Cabinet Mission: In 
1945 when Mr Atlcc of the 
Labour Parly became Prime 
Minister of Britain, he took a 
Very icalislic view for the ful¬ 
filment of Indians' dream for 
freedom. He sent a Mission to 
India known as “Cabinet Mis- 
s ion" consisting of Lord 
I’atheck Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Lripps, and Mr A.V. Alexandra 
which recommended that there 
s hould be a Union of India 
comprising British India and 
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the Indian States and that the 
federal centre should have 
control over defence, foreign 
affaire and communications. The 
Mission also recommended for 
the formation of an interim 
government by the major politi¬ 
cal parries. It rejected the de¬ 
mand of the Muslim League for 
the partition of India /.<■., crea¬ 
tion of Pakistan. According to 
the proposals made by the Cabi¬ 
net Mission the Congress and 
the Muslim league joined to 
form an “interim government" 
but it did not last long. 

Q. 12. Write a few words 
characterizing the chief features 
of: 

(i) Harsha's reign (ii) Se¬ 
cond Battle of Panipat (iii) 
Nadir Shah’s invasion of India 
(/r) Founding of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress. 

A n s . (/) Harsha’s reign: 
Harsha Vardhana was the king 
of Thimcswar who conquered 
nearly the whole of northern 
India and established a strong 
empire. He was the last great 
Hindu king of Northern India. 
Hicun-tsang. a Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India during his reign. 
Harsha’s biography is written 
by Bana Bhatl. 

(ii) Second Battle of Panipat: 

was fought in 1556. Bairam 
Khan (Akbar’s General) 
defeated H e m u (the Hindu 
General andtighi-handof Mohd. 
A d i 1 Shall). The defeat of 
Hemu frustrated all hopes of 
the Hindus to establish theii 
own Rule in India. It also end¬ 
ed the Afghan Rule and Mughal 
Rule began instead. 

(iii) Nadir Shah’s invasion 
of India: Nadir Shah invaded 
India in 1739 after the death of 
Aurangzeb. His invasion so 
dislocated the central Mughal 
authority that ihe Punjab easily 
passed into the hands of the 
Sikhs. The invasion of Nadir 
Shah also sealed the fate of the 
Mughal £uipire and cleared the 
way for the rise of the Marathas. 


i ■ ■ 

Nadir Shah also took away the 
Peacock throne to Iran. 

(iv) Founding of the Indian 
National Congress: The Indian 
National Congress was formed 
in 1885. The organisation 
owed its origin under the inspi¬ 
ration of Surendranalh Banner- 
ii and A.O. Hume, a retired 
British civil servant, who sug¬ 
gested forming such an organi¬ 
sation “for the mental, moral, 
social and political regeneration 
of the people of India". 

Q. 13. Answer the follow¬ 
ing questions: 

(/) Where is the headquar¬ 
ters of United Nations Organi¬ 
zation? 

(ii) What docs I.B.R.D. 
stand for ? 

(iii) What is the total mem¬ 
bership of the U.N.O.? 

(iv) When did the U.N. come 
into existence? 

(v) Which are the perma¬ 
nent member-countries of the 
Security Council? 

Ans. (i) New York; (ii) 
International Bank for Recons¬ 
truction and Development; (iii) 
] 49; (iv) 1945; (v) China, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

Q. 14. Who are the authors 
of the following: 

(i)The Prince; (ii) Man and 
Superman; (iii) Lcs Miserable; 

(iv) Crime and Punishment; (v) 
Inside Asia; (vi) A Farewell to 
Arms; (vii) One World; (v/ii) 
The Discovery of India; (i x ) 
Ambassador’s Report; (jr) Roots 

Ans. (0 Machiavclli; (ii) 
George Bernard Shaw ; (iii) 
Victor Hugo; (iv) Dostoevsky; 

(v) John GunLher; (vi) Ernest 
Hemingway ; (vii) Wendell Wil¬ 
kie; (viii) jawaharlal Nehru; 
(ix) Chester Bowles; (jc) Alex 
Haley. 

Q. 15. Who created the 
following characters? 
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(0 Alice (ii) Shylock (iii) 
Shakuntala (iv) Dr Zivago. 

Ans. (i) Lewis Carroll; (ii) 
William Shakespeare; (iii) Kali- 
das; (iv) Boris Pasternak. 

Q. 16. Give the meaning 
of: 

(i) inter alia; (ii) pari passu; 
(i/7) ultra vires; (iv) ad valorem; 
(v) modus operundi. 

Ans. (/') among other 
things; (ii) wiLh equal pace; 
together; <iii) beyond one's 
powers; (iv) according to the 
value; (v) manner of working. 

Q. 17. Where arc the fol¬ 
lowing located? Give the name 
of the town. 

(i) Central Building Re¬ 
search institute. 

(ii) Central Electrochemical 
Research Institute. 

(Hi) Central Salt Research 
Institute. 

(iv) Central Fuel Research 
Institute. 

(v) Indian L a c Research 
Institute. 

Ans. (i) Roorkee; (ii) 
Karaikudi; (Hi) Bhavnagar; 

(iv) Jealgoru; (v) Ranchi. 

Q. 18. Name the capitals 
of the following countries: 

(i) Bulgaria; (ii) Ethiopia; 
f/ii) Chile; (iv) Switzerland; (r) 
Vietnam. 

Ans. (/) Sofia; (ii) Addis 
Ababa; (i ii) Santiago ;(/»•) Berne; 

(v) Hanoi. 

Q. 19. What do you know 
of the following? (Write about 
15 words for each .1 

(a) Fatchpur S i k r i; (h) 
Konarak; (r) Pushkiu; (d) Kha- 
juraho; (<■) Madurai. 

Ans. (a) Fatchpur Sikri: 
near Agra was a ci v built by 
Emperor Akbar in 1569; now 
deserted. 

(h) Konarak: isa smalltown 
near Puri (Orissa). 11 is famous 
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for its Black Pagoda and Sun 
Temple. 

(c) Pushkar: near Ajmer 
is famous for ancient temple 
dedicated to Brahma. 

(d) Khajuraho: in Madhya 
Pradesh is famous for its group 
of highly ornate mediaeval 
Hindu temples. 

(c) Madurai: in Tamil 
Nadu is famous for Minakshi 
Temple dedicated to Lord Shiva. 

Q. 20. Name the State in 
India which is the major producer 
of: 

(/) coal; (ii) turmeric; (iii) 
petroleum; (iv) zinc; (v) mica. 

Ans. (i) West Bengal; (ii) 
Kerala; (iii) Assam; (iv) Rajas¬ 
than; (v) Bihar. 

Q. 21. What is a “natural 
region”? Mention any six na¬ 
tural regions of the world. 

Ans. A natural region is a 
large area in which the topo¬ 
graphy, climate and vegetation 
are largely similar, and therefore 
there is a certain uniformily in 
human activities. 

The “Natural Regions" of 
the world arc: 

(1) Equatorial Region (?.) 
Hot-Grassland Region (3) Mon¬ 
soon Region (4) Hot Deserts 
Region (5) Mediterranean Re¬ 
gion (6) Steppe Region (7 ) 
Tundra Region (K) Warm Tem¬ 
perate Region (9) Cool Tempe¬ 
rate Region. 

Q. 22. Mention any fhc 
main benefits of forests. 

Ans. (I) I orcsls provide 
mankind with a large number of 
products of national importance 
viz., timber, fire-wood, resin, 
rubber, quinine, cork etc. (2) 
Forests render the climate of the 
region more equable and con¬ 
tribute to increased rainfall. (3) 
Forests are effective agents for 
soil conservation. (4) Forests 
decrease the velocity of air cur¬ 
rents. (5) Forests are useful for 
cattle grazing and for public 
recreation. 


Q. 23. Fill np the gaps: 

(/) Latitudes are imaginar; 
lines that extend around thi 
globe in the same direction a 
the--. 

(ii) The Sea of Tranquil it; 

is in the-. 

(iii) ——is the biggest occar 
in area and depth. 

(iv) The South Pole was dis 

covered by-. 

(v) Mt. Everest was con 

quered bv- - and-in 195’ 

(vi) The biggest lake in t 

world called a sea is-. 

(v/i)-was the first I. 

Topcan to discover the sea roui 
to India in 1498. 

(viii) Shall-al-Arab dcnirr 
calcs the boundaries of— — am 

Ans. (/) Equator, (ii) Moon 

(iii) The Pacific, (ir) Amundsi n 
(v) Tenzing and Hillary, (w 
Caspian Sea, (r ii) Vasco d 
Gama, (v/7/j Iraq; Iran. 

Q. 24. What do you under 
stand by the following? ( W r;/ 
about 15 words for each.) 

(a) Sidereal day; ( b ) Fossils 
(<■) Haemophilia. 

Ans. («) Sidereal day: 
the lime during which the carl 1 
makes a complete rcvolid ion ri 
its axis in respect of the fi.vo 
stars-- being 23 hours 55 nr-' 
3‘092 seconds. 

( b ) Fossils: Fossils arc tin 
remains of an organism prescrv 
cd in rocks in the earth’s crust 
Usually only hard parts (bones 
shells etc.) arc so preserved, bu 
occasionally fossils of soft orp 
nisms have also been recognised 

(c) Haemophilia: is hunwt 
disease in which blood-clot tin* 
is defective. It is known only if 
males and is transmitted fruit 
mother to son. It is determine* 
by sex-linked recessive gene ant 
women homozygous for thi’ 
gene are unknown. 
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General English 


Short Essay, Precis, Drafting and Composition 


Q. 1. Write an essay in 
about 500 words on the topic: 
“Look Before You Leap*’. 

Look Before You Leap 

Aristotle is praised tor nam¬ 
ing fortitude first of (lie cardinal 
virtues as that without which no 
other virtue can steadily be prac¬ 
tised; but he might, with equal 
propriety have placed prudence 
and justice before it. Since 
without prudence fortitude is 
mad; without justice it is 
dangerous. Only a fool or a 
saic!..c will jump into a river 
without making sure about the 
depihs, eddies and whirlpools. 
And even there no one tests the 
depth of a river with both feet. 

Rashness has been unhappy 
parent of misfortune. Once in 
a blue moon it might bring us 
luck but more often than not 
it is fraught with dangerous con¬ 
sequences. The Persian monarch 
Xerxes, rashly enough, ordered 
an expedition *o conquer Greece. 
With a wave of the hand lie dis¬ 
missed all pitfalls and dangers. 
When the Uial of strength came 
the armies of Xerxes were dash¬ 
ed to smithereens and the crest¬ 
fallen monarch escaped in a 
solitary boat, forlorn and humi¬ 
liated. Those who act lirst and 
think afterwards arc bound to 
repent forever. 

History is replete with such 
instances. Napoleon, other¬ 
wise a calculating and sagacious 
warrior in a rash and proud 
nioment gave a signal for an 
invasion of Russia. He had 
counted without the terrible 
winter of that country. His 
armies were bogged down in the 
snows. The flower of his army, 


the Iron Guards, perished and 
the loss became the prelude to 
Napoleon’s utter downfall. 

History repeated itself. In 
the Second World War, Hitler 
drunk with power and pride, 
turned his guns towards Rus¬ 
sia, in spite of the Non-aggres¬ 
sion Pact which he had solemnly 
signed. He also met disaster 
anil paid the price for his rash 
decision. True statesmanship 
lies in thinking a hundred times 
before deciding on any course of 
action. A situation has to be 
assessed in all its potentialities 
and possibilities. Though you 
would like to beat the dog, you 
have to consider the master’s 
face as well. 

Look before you leap, sums 
up the wisdom burn out of 
experience. 

In ordinary situations the 
proverb holds. But there are 
moments of crisis or emergency 
when boldness or even rashness 
may be preferable to cool cal- 
c u I a l i o n. In earthquakes, 
famines, floods and national 
calamities a person should act 
at once without earing for the 
consequences. In t i.y i n g to 
avoid rashness one might go to 
other extreme of indecision and 
even sloth. A bachelor, said a 
humorist, is one who looks be¬ 
fore he leaps and then never 
leaps. Rashness is any time 
better than sloth. But the right 
course is quickness guided by 
prudence. Haste and rashness 
are storms and tempests break¬ 
ing and wrecking business; but 
nimblcncss is a full, fair wind, 
blowing it with speed to the 
haven. 


Q. 2. Read the following 
passage carefully and then- 

fa) give a brief analysis of 
ideas contained in the passage, 
using not more than 30 words; 

(b) suggest a suitable title ; 

(r) make a precis of the pas¬ 
sage in your own words, as far as 
possible, using not more than 170 
words, indirect narration through¬ 
out, ‘Lord C hesterfield, writing 
to his son, said.’ 

Having in my last pointed 
out what sort of company you 
should keep, 1 will now give you 
some rules for your conduct 
in the matter of conversation— 
rules w'hich my own experience 
and observation enable me to 
lay down and communicate to 
you with some degree of confi¬ 
dence. I have often given hints 
of this kind before, but then it 
has been by snatches. I will 
now be more regular and metho¬ 
dical. I shall say nothing with 
regard to your bodily carriage 
and dress, but leave them to the 
care of your dancing master and 
to your own attention to the best 
models; remember, however, 
that they are of consequence. 
Talk often but never long: in 
that ease, if you do not please, 
at least you arc sure not to tire 
your hearers. Pay your own 
reckoning, but do not treat the 
whole company, this being one 
of the very few cases in which 
people do not care to be treated, 
evciyonc being fully convinced 
that he has wherewithal to pay. 
Tell stories very seldom, and 
absolutely never but where they 
arc very apt and very short. 
Omit every circumstance that is 
not material and beware of dig- 
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fbhIobs. To have frequent re¬ 
course to narrative both betrays 
great want of imagination. 
Never told anybody by the but¬ 
ton or the hand in order to be 
heard out; for if people arc not 
willing to hear you, you had 
much better hold your tongue 
than them. 

Most long talkers single out 
some one unfortunate man in 
company (commonly him who 
they observe to be the most 
silent or their next neighbour) 
to whisper or at least in a half¬ 
voice to convey a continuity of 
words. This is excessively ill- 
bread, and in some degree a 
fraud—conversation stock being 
a joint and common property. 
But on the other hand if one of 
these unmerciful talkers lays 
hold of you, hear him with 
patience and at least seeming 
attention, if he is worth oblig¬ 
ing; for nothing will oblige him 
more than a patient hearing as 
nothing would hurt him more 
than either to leave him in the 
midst of his discourse or to dis¬ 
cover your impatience under 
your affliction. 

‘Avoid as much as you can 
in mixed companies argumenta¬ 
tion, polemical conversation 
Which, though they should not, 
yet certainly do, indispose for 
time contending parties towards 
each other; and if the contro¬ 
versy grows warm and noisy, 
endeavour to put an end to it by 
some genteel levity or joke. 1 
quieted such a conversation 
hubbub once by representing to 
them that though T was per¬ 
suaded none there present would 
repeat out of company what 
passed in it, yet I could not 
answer for the direction of the 
passengers in the street, who 
must necessarily hear all that 
was said. Above all things and 
upon all occasions avoid speak¬ 
ing of yourself, if it be possible. 
Such is the natural pride and 
vanity of our hearts, that it per¬ 
petually breaks out even in 
people of the best parts, iu all 


the various modes and figures 
of the egotism. 

(Lord Chesterfield: “Letter to his 
son”) 

Ana. (a) Brief Analysis 

Rules for conduct in conver¬ 
sations. 

Talk often but never long. 

Pay your own bills. 

Avoid stories and digres¬ 
sions. 

Don't thrust yourself on 
unwilling listeners. 

Avoid argumentation. 

Avoid speaking of yourself. 

(b) Title: Rules of conduct 
in polite conversation. 

(c) Precis: Lord Chester¬ 
field writing to his son said that 
he had on previous occasions 
casually referred to rules to be 
observed in the art. of conversa¬ 
tion. He would now put them 
together. l’irsily one should 
talk often but never long. Thai 
will avoid the possibility of tiring 
the hearer's patience. One 
should also pay one's own bills 
as others might feel insulted if 
any one else offered to pay 
theirs. Stories should seldom 
be told except when they arc 
short and appropriate. AU 
digressions should be scrupul¬ 
ously avoided. 

One should not inflict one's 
talk on unwilling listeners. That 
is a sign of ill-breeding. If, 
however, one becomes a victim 
of some bore, one should try to 
endure his talk, .with utmost 
forbearance and giving the least 
impression of impatience or 
inattention. 

Conversation should be free 
from argumentation or disputa¬ 
tion. When controversies grow 
warm, efforts should be made to 
stop or side-track themby some 
apt joke. A good conversa¬ 
tionalist should also avoid 
speaking of himself. This egot¬ 
ism is a very common weakness. 

Q. 3. Write a letter to a 
friend commenting on the ad¬ 


vantage* of travelling. 

Use the following points: 

(a) Travelling is a part or 
education. Even in ancient 
times travelling was considered 
necessary for extending, or com¬ 
pleting, one's education. 

(b) It broadens our outlook, 
provided there is a sincere desire 
to know and understand other 
peoples, customs, etc. 

(c) It promotes international 
contacts. 

(</) rt fosters appreciation 
of nature. 

(t*) A traveller should have 
powers of observation and 
should be sympathetically dis¬ 
posed towards others. 

Ans. 

My dear Samuel, 

In your last Idler you wrote 
that Charles has completed his 
education. What you actually 
meant was that he has done his 
M.A. To my mind no educa¬ 
tion is complcie unless a person 
does a little travelling not only 
in his own country but also 
abroad. Knowledge giiincd 
from books must be supple¬ 
mented by knowledge from life, 
otherwise one would be like 
Tennyson’s Lady of Shallot! 
living in her ivory tower, en¬ 
tangled in her own dreams and 
fantasis which scatter and dis¬ 
appear at the first impact of 
reality. The ancients realized 
this truth and followed up the 
stay inside the school by a travel. 
The pilgrimages ordained by the 
Scriptures had a two-fold pur¬ 
pose. Tt lent charm and joy to 
life and at the same time served 
as a good source of education. 
How much knowledge the pil¬ 
grims in Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales must have gathered from 
their mutual contact. 

Travel broadens our out¬ 
look. Living all the time in our 
village or town or even country 
we develop a narrow outlook 
and a limited vision. There is 
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no country Like ours, no reli¬ 
gion like ours, no God like 
ours—is the burden of the many 
songs sung by these myopic 
stay-at-homes. But when we 
move out into other cities or 
other countries we sec a wide 
variety of dresses, customs and 
beliefs. We witness what may 
be called God's plenty and then 
realise the truth of Iqbal's say¬ 
ing. “There are universes be¬ 
yond these stars". We develop 
a broader outlook, a large¬ 
heartedness, a cosmopolitanic 
view of life, and that is what is 
most needed today. The one- 
world ideal would come much 
nearer if there is travelling on a 
large-scale. Home is good, but 
too much homeliness has divid¬ 
ed mankind into water-tight 
compartments. We need a 
little of the nomad now. 

Tr welling shows us the 
beauties of nature. The rocks 
and plains, lakes, rivers and 
oceans, what infinite variety is 
there in nature which was for¬ 
bidden to our view so long as 
we were cribbed, cabined and 
confined within the four walls 
of our home. 

But the traveller who wants 
to profit by his travels must be 
willing to learn and appreciate. 
If we go about with a closed 
mind wc shall come back from 
our travels no better for our ex¬ 
pense of time and money, ft 
will be a mental status-quo. 

Yours sincerely, 
Russell 

Q. 4. Explain and com¬ 
ment on the following in a single 
paragraph each of about 200 
words. 

(a) A nation without heroes 
is a nation without a future. 

(b) The best reward is what 
you achieve after hard work. 

Ana. (a) A nation without 
heroes is a nation without a future. 

The common man lives in 
the here and the now. He does 
not look beyond the nose. 
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Sufficient unto mm ms bread, 
and drink, a little fun and a 
little play— that is the orbit of 
his endeavour. But the hero 
has a vision of greatness. He 
hitches his waggon to the star. 
The common man aims at a 
hundred and he achieves it soon 
enough. The hero aims at a 
million and he dies striving for 
it. It is this upward look, this 
heaven-ward gaze that distin¬ 
guishes the hero from common 
clay. These heroes are the salt 
of the earth. It is they who 
make a country great. The 
future of the country lies with 
them. Gandhi and Nehru 
turned people's gaze towards 
great ideals of universal peace 
and welfare of all and today the 
whole country is marching to¬ 
wards that goal. The heroes 
are men of ideas and ideals. 
They are the torch-bearers of a 
nation. Without them a nation 
may have plenty of gold and 
silver, but it cannot rise to 
greatness. The heroes of man¬ 
kind are the mountains, the high¬ 
lands of the moral world. They 
live on the peaks beckoning to 
the people who reside in the huts 
and hamlets down in the plains 
below. 

(b) The best reward is what 
you achieve after hard work. 

Most of us measure success 
in terms of material gain. We 
need cash incentives to be 
able to pull our weight. The 
result is that if our efforts fail 
or the gain is not according to 
our expectations we are left dis¬ 
pirited and desolate. Real 
success, however, is not a matter 
of pounds, shillings and pence. 
The very fact that we have 
exerted our utmost should give 
us mental satisfaction. The goal 
that we have set before us may 
be the conquest of the Everest 
or the discovery of the radium, 
flight to the moon on exploring 
the Arctic; what is needed is to 
put our best foot forwaid. 
Every such effort, inasmuch as 


it brings out our best, leaves us 
mentally and spiritually better 
off. That certainly is a greater 
gain than anything we get by 
way of material advancement. 
Ambition that is pitched on a 
bag of gold very soon turns to 
ashes in the mouth, but that 
which looks up to spiritual gain 
endures. To look upon the 
soul as going on from strength 
to strength, to consider that she 
is shine forever with new acces¬ 
sions of glory and brighten to 
all eternity—carries in it some¬ 
thing which outweighs all trea¬ 
sures. 

Q. 5. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences correctly— 

(a) There are soldiers in the 
street—Is it? 

(b) Wc walked here and 
there on the sea-shore. 

(c) 1 wish I could lay down 
for an hour. 

{d) All what he said came 
true. 

(e) He gets up in the early 
morning. 

(/) He suggested me to eat 
fruit. 

(g) 1 want a ten-rupees note. 

(h) The hall is full, there is 
no place for any more. 

(i) Good night. Sir; I am 
glad you have come. 

(y) There are no less than 
ten books here. 

Ans. (<z) There arc soldiers 
in the street—are they? 

(b) We walked here and 
there by the sea-shore. 

( c) I wish I could lie down 
for an hour. 

(d) All that he said came 
true. 

(e) He gets up early in the 
morning. 

(/) He advised me to eat 
fruit. 

(g) I want a ten-rupee note. 

(A) The hall is full, there is 
no room for any more. 
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(;) Good evening, sir, I am 
glad you have come. 

(j) There arc no fewer Ilian 
ten books here. 

Q, 6 . Change the follow¬ 
ing into indirect speech: 

So he passed to Duryodhana 
and said to him likewise, ‘Dost 
you sec yon bird?" 

And Duryodhana answered 
back, “I am not blind”. 

Then the preceptor asked 
again, “Dost thou see aught 
else, thou who art not blind?" 

And Duryodhana laughed a 
scornful laugh. “Surely 1 do. 
I see the leaves on the trees and 
the scowls on my cousin 
Bhima’s face and the wrinkles 
on thy checks, O learned one!” 

With that Drona said to 
him, “Stand thou also apart; 
not thine the aim.” 

So he went through all 
princes, enquiring what they 
saw in like manner and receiv¬ 
ing like answers. 

Then he came to Arjuna 
who stood with bow drawn on 
the bird, his face set. 

“Seest thou the bird yondei, 
the tree, myself and thy 
brothers?” asked Drona. 

Then Arjuna replied, his 
face, set, “Nay ! I see the bird 
only”. 

“If thou seest the bird, des¬ 
cribe it to me”, said Drona; but 
Arjuna answered swiftly: “Nay, 

I cannot 1 1 see but the head”. 

Then Drona cried aloud in 
joy: “Then shoot thou; the 
aim is thine.” 

Ads. So he passed to Dur¬ 
yodhana and asked him like¬ 
wise whether he could see yon 
bird. And Duryodhana ans¬ 
wered back that he was not 
blind. 

Then the preceptor address¬ 
ing him as one who was not 
blind asked again whether he 
could see aught else. 


And Duryodhana laughed a 
scornful laugh and replied to 
this question in the affirmative. 
He said he could see the leaves 
on the trees and the scowls on 
his cousin Bhima's face and the 
wrinkles on the learned precep¬ 
tor's face. With that Drona 
asked him to stand apart, add¬ 
ing that the aim could not be 
his (Duryodhana's). 

So lie went through all the 
princes, enquiring what they 
saw in like manner and receiv¬ 
ing like answers. 

Then he came to Arjuna who 
stood with bow drawn on the 
bird, his face set. 

Drona asked him whether 
he saw the bird yonder, the 
trees, himself (Drona) and his 
own brothers. 

Then Arjuna, his face set, 
answered in the negative, add¬ 
ing that he saw the bird only. 
Drona asked him to describe 
the bird to him, if he saw it; 
but Arjuna answered swiftly that 
he could not describe it because 
he saw but the head. 

Then Drona exclaimed joy¬ 
fully that the aim was Arjuna’s 
and asked him to shoot. 

Q. 7. Use the following 
idioms in sentences so as to 
clearly bring out their meaning: 

(a) To break the ice. 

(b) To make one's mark. 

(c) To sail under false 
colours. 

(d) To throw cold water 
upon. 

(e) To turn over a new leaf. 

(f) Laugh in one’s sleeve. 

(g) A cock-and-bull story. 

(h) Hammer and tongs. 

Ans. (a) To break the ice: 
There was a chilly silence at the 
abrupt resignation of the Sec¬ 
retary and after five minutes the 
Chairman broke the ice by an¬ 
nouncing that the meeting was 
adjourned. 

(6) To make one's mark: 
Even while at school, his Head¬ 


master had predicted that he 
would make his mark either as a 
lawyer or as a politician. 

( c) To sail under false 
colours: After three years wc 
came lo know that he had sailed 
under false colours and was 
really a smuggler. 

(cl) To throw cold water 
upon: Wc had chalked out 
very ambitious plans for the 
tour but the Principal threw cold 
water upon them by telling us 
that there were no funds. 

(c) To turn over a new leaf: 
He was a rake and spendthrift 
but after the death of his father 
he turned over a new leaf. 

(/) Laugh in one's sleeve: 
All of us laughed in our sleeves 
at his utter simplicity while he 
gave as stale jokes. 

(g) A cock-and-bull story: 
When the police could not trace 
the culprit they made a cock- 
and-bull story and implicated 
some rich citizens. 

(A) Hammer and tongs: The 
ancient rules of a fair fight were 
utterly disregarded; both parties 
went at it hammer and tongs, 
and hit one another anywhere 
with anything. 
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Binkiag/CMl and.Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective-Type 
Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choice 
out of the choices given below 
each question: 

Current Affairs 

1. On an average: 

(u) one baby is born every 
second in the world. 

(6) one baby is born every 
two seconds in the 
world. 

(c) two babies are born 
every three seconds in 
the world. 

2. In the eleventh Com¬ 
monwealth Games, India has 
bagged a total of: 

(a) 5 medals 

(b) 10 medals 

(c) 15 medals 

3. Which country has 
achieved the second position in 
the final medals tally in the 
eleventh Commonwealth Games 
held at Edmonton ( Canada )? 

(a) Australia 

(b) New Zealand 

(c) England 

4. Karakoram Highway is 
an all-weather road linking: 

(a) Pakistan with Iran 

(b) Pakistan with China 

(c) Pakistan with the Soviet 
Union 

5. Mauritania lies on the: 

(a) west-coast of Africa 
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(b) east-coast of Africa 

(c) north of Africa 

6 . Namibia is the new 
name for: 

(a) Rhodesia 

(b) South Africa 

(c) South-West Africa 

7. Solomon Islands, the 
South Pacific Island nation, 
which achieved independence 
on July 7 last has been under 
the: 

(а) Spanish rule for 85 
years 

( б ) French rule for 85 
years 

(c) British rule for 85 years 

Gandhian Thought 

8 . Gandhiji can be regard¬ 
ed as: 

(a) a religious fanatic 
lb) an extremist 
(c) an internationalist 

9. Gandhiji believed in: 

(a) politics without ethics 

(b) politics with moral 
principles 

(c) politics as a means to 
achieve the desired end 

10. Gandhiji believed that 
the key to •‘swaraj’ was in the 
development of: 

(a) cities 

( b ) villages 

(c) modern scientific in¬ 
dustry 


11. Gandhiji believed in: 

(a) politics bereft of reli¬ 
gion 

(b) politics with religious 
consciousness 

(c) politics of ‘masterly in¬ 
activity' 

12 . Gandhiji: 

(a) did not believe in class- 
war or forcible dispos¬ 
session 

(b) believed in class-war 

(c) believed in the uplift 
of the rich and the poor 
alike 

13. Gandhiji was a: 

(a) communist 

(b) socialist 

( c ) humanist 

14. Gandhiji's ‘non-violence' 
meant: 

(a) resignat ion from all 
real fighting against 
wickedness 

(b) the condition of con¬ 
scious suffering 

(c) capacity for sacrifice of 
the highest order with¬ 
out fear 

15. Gandhiji wanted: 

(a) the richer classes to be 
dispossessed of their 
wealth to bring equality 

(b) the poor classes to 
revolt against the rich 
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(c) the richer classes to 
come forward with 
voluntary co-operation 
in improving the lot of 
their under-privileged 
brethren 

16. Ganahiji realised that 
unemployment in India was due 
to: 

( 0 ) inexorable laws of eco¬ 
nomic? 

(b) a growing distaste for 
honest body-labour 

(c) busy fussy city life 

Indian Union 

17. Which state in India 
show an excess of females over 
males? 

(a) Kerala 

(b) Aiunachal Pradesh 

(c) Himachal Pradesh 

18. Which is the largest state 
area wise? 

(а) Uttar Pradesh 

( б ) Madhya Pradesh 
(c) Maharashtra 

19. The Administrative Staff 
College is located at: 

(a) Mussoorie 

(b) Hyderabad 

(c) Coimbatore 

20. Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute is located at: 

(а) Nagpur 

( б ) Delhi 
(c) Calcutta 

21 The most densely popu¬ 
lated state in the Indian Union 
is: 

a) Kerala 

b) Uttar Pradesh 
(c) West Bengal 

22. Expectation of life at 
birth (1961-70) of males in India 
(according to 1971 Census) is: 

(а) 49 

(б) 47 
(«•) 35 

23. Which state in India is 
the biggest in population? 

(a) Uttar Pradesh 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 
(e) Maharashtra 


24. India became a member 
of the U.N-O. in: 

(а) 1947 

( б ) 1950 

(c) 1945 
(<0 1952 

25. Illiteracy in India is 
largely due to: 

(o) poverty 

( 6 ) Government's ineffi¬ 
ciency in tackling the 
problem 

(c) lack of awakening in 
people 

(d) shortage of schools 

26 The highest rank in the 
Indian Army is: 

(а) Maj.-General 

( б ) General 

(c) Field Marshal 

27. Lalit Kala Academy is 
devoted to the promotion of: 

(а) literature 

( б ) fine arts 
(c) music 

History 

28. Tashkent Agreement 
between India and Pakistan was 
signed in: 

(а) 1965 

( б ) 1966 
(c) 1967 

29. China exploded her first 
atom bomb device in: 

(а) 1962 

( б ) 1963 
(c) 1964 

30. The first atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima {Japan) 
on: 

(a) August 6 , 1945 

(b) August 9, 1945 

(c) September 1,1945 

31 Suez Canal was nationa¬ 
lised in: 

(а) 1955 

( б ) 1956 

(e) 1957 

32. Rowlatt Act was passed 
in: 

(а) 1904 

( б ) 1919 
(c) 1921 


33. Burma was separated 
from India in: 

(а) 1937 • 

( б ) 1942 
(c) 1947 

34. Integration of Princely 
States in India took place in 
the year: 
fa) 1947 
(6) 1948 • 

(c) 1950 

35 The Annual Session of 
the Indian National Congress 
known as the Surat Congress, 
which marked a split between 
the moderates and the extre¬ 
mists, was held in the year: 

(а) 1907* 

( б ) 1929 
(c) 1920 

36. The name of the ruined 
capital of Vijaynagar Empuc is: 

(a; Hampi * 

( 6 ) Halebid 
(c) Harappa 

37. Clive laid the founda- 
dations of the British Empire 
by winning the battle of: 

(a) Wand iawash 

(b) Panipat 

• (c) Plassey 

38. Which battle laid the 
foundation of the Mughal rule 
in India? 

(a) Battle of Haldighat 

(b) Buttle of Talikota 

«(c) First Battle of Panipat 

39. Aryabhatta lived during 
the reign of: 

(а) Chandra Gupta JI * 

( б ) Ashoka, the Great 

(c) Chandra Gupta Maurya 
id) Samudra Gupta 

40. During whose reign 
Tansen lived? 

(a) Ashoka 

(b) Chandragupta ' 

(r) Shah Jehan 

id) Akbar 

41. The greatest ruler of the 
Chalukya dynasty was: 

(а) Chulik 

( б ) Pulakesin-U 

(c) Narasimhavarman 
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Geography 

42. The lines drawn on a 
map through places* of equal 
heights are known as: 

(a) Isobars 

(b) isotherms 

(e) contours a 

43 A stretch of land almost 
surrounded by water is known 
as: 

( a ) Delta 

(b) Peninsula 

(c) Strait 

44. The latitude of South 
Pole is: 

(a) 90° ' 

(b) 100° 

(c) 80° 

45. Prairies are i o: 

(a) America • 

(b) Africa 

(c) Asia 

46. The regions of the 
Indian sub-continent where 
rainfall is between 100 cm. to 
200 cm. arc known *o be areas 
having: 

(a) scanty lainfall 

(b) heavy rainfall ■ 

(c) moderate rainfall 

47. The planet which lies 
at the outermost orbit of the 
solar systcdi is: 

(a) Pluto 

(b) Neptune 

(c) Uranus 

48. Cyclone is : 

(a) a system of wind in 
which the wind blows 
spirally towaids a cen¬ 
tral region of low pres¬ 
sure. 

(b) a system of wind in 
which the wind blows 
outwards from a cen¬ 
tral region of high pres¬ 
sure. 

( c ) a system of wind which 
blows with a terrific 
speed in straight line 
from region of low pres¬ 
sure to a region of high 
pressure. 
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49. Marble is: 

(a) sedimentary rode 

(b) metamorpmc rock 

(c) igneous rock 

U.N.O. 

50. The headquarters of the 
ESCAP (Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific) is situated at: 

(a) Bangkok 

(b) Tokyo 

(c) New Delhi 

51. The headquarters of the 
International labour Organisa¬ 
tion (l.L.O.) is located at: 

(a) Moscow 

(b) Washington 

(c) Geneva 

52 The number of non- 
permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council is: 

(o) 15 

(*) 10 

(c) 11 

(d) 12 

53. The U.N O. was found¬ 
ed in: 

(a) 1939 

(b) 1942 

(c) 1945 

54. Which of the following 
is not a purpose of the U.N.O.? 

(a) To maintain peace in 
the world 

(b ) To remove poverty, 
disease and illiteracy 

(c) To work for non-align¬ 
ment 

55. The U.N. Agency which 
lends money to re-bufid war- 
torn areas and to develop under¬ 
developed areas is: 

(a) International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) 

(b) International Bank of 
Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) 

(c) International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) 

Miscellany 

56. Anthropology is a term 
which applies to: 

(a) the study of birds 

(Jb) the study of animal life 


(e) the science of nan In 
relation to his life, so¬ 
ciety and environment 

57. Aquarium is: 

(a) a health resort or hos¬ 
pital for convalescents 

(b) a machine showing mo¬ 
tions and orbits of the 
planets 

(c) a container, either a 
pond or some form of 
tank in which fish, 
reptiles and plants are 
kept 

58 Aurora Borealis or so- 
called Polar lights are seen in 
the: 

(a) high latitudes in the 
Arctic. 

(b) in the high latitudes in 
the Antarctic. 

(c) in the lowei latitudes in 
the Areuc. 

59. Flag flowing at half- 
mast signify: 

(a) sign of protest 

(b) sign o> mourning 

(c) sign of peace 

60. Which city in India was 
founded by Job Char mock 7 

(a) Chandigarh 

(b) Calcutta 

(c) Madras 

Fill in the blanks 

61 -won the Wimble¬ 
don men's singles title for the 
third successive year in July 
last. 

62. -is the Chief Minis¬ 

ter of Maharashtra. 

63. -won the women's 
singles title in the Wimbledon 
championships held in July last. 

64. The Anand Marg Chief 

Mr-has been released recent¬ 
ly on bail from the-central 

jail 

65. -is Pakistan's 

Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

66 . The Indian weightlifter 
-won a gold medal on the 

(Contd. on page 144) 
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Specially for N.D.A./Banking/Clerical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. 1. There is an error In 
each of the following ten senten¬ 
ces. Spot out this error and 
indicate it by the relevant num¬ 
ber. 

(а) Nobody in their 1 senses 
would have 3 uttered such an 
idiotic? remark. 

( б ) This man whom 1 I 
thought was insane 2 spoke quite 
sensibly *. 

(c) He was too 1 exhausted 
when we arrived at 2 his bunga¬ 
low *. 

(d) He is a good student hut 1 
I have much 3 pleasure in for¬ 
warding 3 his case. 

(<■) Wc look the whole 1 
building at 3 rent even though 
it was very spacious s . 

(/) The Superintendent 
reasoned with 1 the examinees 
but they were bent for 2 staging 3 
a walk-out. 

0?) To go out of your 1 way 
to take a back 3 seat amounts to 
put 3 yourself forward. 

(/i) He rose early' took 3 taxi 
but got late 8 for the examina¬ 
tion. 

(i) Burn 1 the lamp because 
it is getting- dark 3 . 

( j) It will not do 1 to play 
in 9 the hands of interested 
persons. 

Q. II. Fill in the blank in 
each sentence with one of the 
alternatives given at the end of 
each. ■ 


(a) Have you disposed- 

your old car? 

1 . of 

2 . off 

(b) We are certainly in a 

tight corner, but-perseve¬ 

rance we shall manage to get 
out of it. 

1 . with 

2 . by 

( c ) It was my younger 

brother who introduced me- 

Jazz. 

1 . into 

2 . to 

(d) There seems to be no 

end-this wet weather. 

1 . for 

2 . to 

(e) When his suit had been 
cleaned and pressed it looked 
-new. 

1 . as 

2 . like 

Q. ID. Rearrange the fol¬ 
lowing groups of words to make 
a sentence. In each case the 
sentence comes from a well- 
known person. 

(a) Learning a thing is a 

dangerous little {Pope) 

(b) Expects man England 
duty his every to do {Nelson) 

(c) Truth is know I God 

{Mahatma Gandhi) 

(d) The country man God 
the made town made {Cowper) 

,{e) Tears nothing blood offer 
toil I sweat have to but and 

(Winston Churchill) 


Q. IV. Choose in each 
case the appropriate alternative 
and indicate it by its number. 

(a) The-of a camel was 

found lying by the side of the 
canal. 

1 . corpse 

2 . carcass 

3. corps 

{b) The——Board has de¬ 
leted or abridged a number of 
scenes. 

1 . cancer 

2 . censer 

3. censoi 

(c) A troupe of-has gone 

to entertain the soldiers. 

1 . artists 

2 . artisans 

3. artistes 

{d) The condition of the 
labourers is-. 

1 . pitiful 

2 . piteous 

3. pitiable 

(e) The discovery of Peni¬ 
cillin was a-discovery. 

1 . sensible 

2 . sensational 

3. sensitive 

Q. V. Read the following 
passage carefully and answer the 
questions at the end with the help 
of the given alternatives. 

Ages ago a band of naked, 
houseless, fireless savages started 
from their warm home in the 
torried zone and pushed steadi¬ 
ly northward from the beginning 
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of spring to the end of summer. 
They never guessed that they 
had left the land of constant 
warmth until in September they 
began to feel an uncomfortable 
chill at night. Day by day it 
grew worse. Not knowing its 
cause they travelled this way or 
that to escape. Some went 
southward, but only a handful 
returned to their former home. 
There they resumed the old life, 
and their descendants are un¬ 
tutored savages to this date. Of 
those who wandered in other 
directions all perished except 
one small band. Finding that 
they could not escape the nip¬ 
ping air, the members of this 
band used the loftiest of human 
faculties, the power of conscious 
invention. Some tried to find 
shelter by digging inthcgTOund, 
some gathered branches and 
leaves to make huts and warm 
beds, ad some wrapped them¬ 
selves in the skins of the beasts 
that they had slain. Some of 
these savages had taken some of 
the greatest steps towards civi¬ 
lization. The naked were cloth¬ 
ed; the houseless sheltered; the 
improvident learnt to dry meat 
and store it, with nuts, for the 
winter; and at last the art of 
preparing fire was discovered 
as a means of keeping warm. 
Thus they subsisted when at 
first they thought that they were 
doomed. And in the process of 
adjusting themselves to a hard 
environment they advanced by 
enormous strides, leaving the 
tropical part of mankind far in 
the rear. 

1. The theme of the passage 
can be summed up as; 

' (a) dispersal of population 

(A) summer and winter 

(c) conscious invention and 
growth of civilization 

2. ‘‘Day by day it grew 
worse" means: 

(a) they felt more and more 
home-sick 

(b) their provisions of food 
ami clothing ran short 
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(c) the weather started get- perished in the cold except those i 
ting chillier (a) who were physically 


3. Some of these wandering 
bands returned to their former 
home and: 

(a) have remained content¬ 
ed 

(b) built up theii own civi¬ 
lization 


strong 

(b) who used their intelli¬ 
gence to invent new 
things 

(c) who had brought 
enough provisions with 
them 


(c; their country is as 
savage as in the past 

4. Quite a large number 


5. Enumerate some of the 
activities of this resouiceful 
band. 


Q. _ VI. Bring out the difference mused by the insertion of n 
hyphen in the following cases. 


(a) break down, 
(A) set up, 

(c) turn out, 

(d) break away, 

( e) drop out, 

(/) close up, 

G?) round up, 

(A) get together, 
(i) get up, 

O') lay out. 


break-down 

set-up 

turn-out 

break-away 

drop-out 

close-up 

round-up 

get-together 

get-up 

lay-out 


Answers 

(Question 1) 

(a) ( 1 ) his 
(A) (1) who 
(c) ( 1 ) much 
id) ( 1 ) and 
(c) ( 2 ) on 
(/) (2) on 
G?) (3) putting 
(A) (2) took a 
(0 0) light 
O) ( 2 ) into 

(Question II) 

(a) 1 

(b) 1 

(c) 2 

(d) 2 

(e) 2 

( Question III) 


(Question IV) 

(a) 2 

(b) 3 
(e) 3 
(d) 3 

(c) 2 

(Question V) 


3. (c) 

4. (A) 

5. They dug in the ground 
to find shelter, gathered branches 
and leaves to make huts and 
warm beds, and wrapped them¬ 
selves in the skins of the beasts 
they had killed. They dried 
the meat and stored it, with nuts, 
for winter. Gradually they 
learnt how to make fire. 


(a) A little learning is a 
angerous thing. 

(A) England expects every 
tan to do his duty. 

(c) God, I know, is truth. 

Id) God made the country, 
lan made the town. 

(e) I have nothing to offer 
>ut blood, toil, tears and sweat. 


(Question VI) 

(a) The car broke down and 
we were all stranded. 

The break-down of the new 
party shows that the liberals 
constitute the biggest group. 

(A) He has now set up his 
own business and is very happy. 

(Contd. on page 144) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


1. Radioactive substances 
do not emit: 

(a) a-rays 

(b) /J-rays 

(c) y rays 

(d) X-rays' 

2. The velocity of light was 
first measured by: 

(a) Newton 

(b) Roemer ^ 

(c) Galileo 

(d) Einstein 

3. When the chain reaction 
In a nuclear reactor becomes 
violent, central rods are pushed 
in, these are made of: 

(a) graphite 

(b) aluminium 

(c) cadmium' 

id) lead 

4. The discovery of Helium 
was made through the study of: 

(a) Mirage 

(b) Fraunhofer lines - 

(c) Minerals 

id) Rainbows 

5. The instrument used to 
detect the radiation just outside 
the red end of the visible spect¬ 
rum is: 

(a) Radio receiver 

(b) Geiger counter 

(c) Thermopile - 

id) Microphone 

6. Corrosion is not caused 
by the presence in air of: 

(a) oxygen 

(b) carbon dioxide 

(c) argon 

id) water vapour 

7. Shortage of haematite 
have led to the increasing use 
of another iron ore called: 


8. The most maUeable and 
ductile of all metals is: 

(а) tungsten 

(б) gold 

(c) aluminium 
Id) silver 

9. The most widely used 
non-ferrous metal is: 

(a) copper • 

(b) zinc 

(c) *in 
id) lead 

10. A true solution cannot 
be: 

(a) coloured 

(b) dilute 

(c) cloudy • 
id) neutral 

11. The man who was the 
founder of modern plant breed¬ 
ing was: 

(a) Mendel 

(b) Landsteincr 

(c) Burbank • 
id) Muller 

12. What are the first plants 
to become established on bare 
rock? 

(a) shrubs 

(b) mosses 

(c) ferns 
id) lichens, 

13. Man's chief competi¬ 
tors for the available food 
supply are: 

(a) other mammals 

(b) parasitic plants 

(c) saprophytes 

(d) insects 

14. Which nutrient produces 
waste products in addition to 
carbon dioxide and water as a 
result of total exidation ? 


15. The development of the 
electron microscope has now 
made it possible to observe: 

(a) a proton 

(b) a paramecium 

(c) a virus 

id) an electron 

16. The bacterium that 
causes tuberculosis was dis¬ 
covered by: 

(a) Mendel 

(b) Lister 

(c) Pasteur 

(d) Koch • 

17. Sulpha drugs are effec¬ 
tive against diseases caused by: 

(a) worms 

(b) vitamin deficiency 

(c) bacteria , 

id) glandular upsets 

18. Which vitamin is most 
easily destroyed by heat and air? 

(a) A 

(*)B . 

(c)C 

id) D 

19. Worn-out red corpus¬ 
cles are decomposed in the: 

(a) heart 

(b) lungs 

(c) kidneys 

id) liver . 

20. The idea that hospitals 
should be very clean was sug¬ 
gested by: 

(a) Hooke 

(b) Lister* 

(c) Mendel 

id) Leeuwenhoek 

21. Strong rising air cur¬ 
rents axe essential to the forma¬ 
tion of: 


(a) siderite (a) fats (a) fog f 

(b) taconite • (b) glucose (b) hail- 

(c) galena ( c ) protein • (e) sleet 

(d) bauxite (d) starch id) stratus clouds 
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22. Some satellites ace 
equipped with solar cells. These 
solar cells: 

(a) convert light energy to 
electrical energy <■ 

(b) record the intensity of 
magnetic storms 

(c) provide the propulsion 
to keep the satellite in 
orbit 

(d) photograph cloud for¬ 
mations 

23. Sea level is rising at the 
approximate rate of 2‘ S feet per 
century, mainly as a result of an 
increase in: 

(а) the melting of glaciers 

(б) the number of rivers 

(c) rainfall 

(d) radioactive fallout 

24. When it is 4 p.m. at 75° 
0' West, the time at 75° O'East 
is: 

(a) 5 a.m. 

(b) 2 a.m.» 

(c) 3 a.m. 

(d) 4 a.m. 

25. The greatest mass of the 
atmosphere is found in the: 

00 ionosphere 

(b) exosphere 

(c) troposphere. 

(d) stratosphere 

Increases (I), Decreases (D), 

Remains the same (RS) 

26. When a hotter flame is 
applied to water that is already 
boiling, the temperature of the 
water: 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same . 

27. During the compression 
of the refrigerant gas in an 
electric refrigerator, the tempera¬ 
ture of the gas: 

(a) increases • 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

28. As pressure is applied 
to ice, the melting point of the 
ice: 

(a) increases 
September , 1978 


( b ) decreases • 

(c) remains the same 

29. As a gas expands rapid¬ 
ly, its temperature: 

00 increases 

(b) decreases. 

(c) remains the same 

30. When lg. of water freezes, 
its density: 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases • 

(c) remains the same 

Explain 

31. A solid object is thrown 
into the ocean where it is very 
deep. The object begins to 

* sink. Wi II it sink to the bottom 
or lind a depth where it will 
float ? 

32. An automobile has 
springs and shock absorbers to 
make it ride easier. What can 
be found in the human body 
which may be compared to the 
shock absorbers of a car? 
Explain. 

33. Our bone structure and 
muscular development fits our 
environment very well. If it 
were possible to live on the 
moon, where the gravitational 
attraction is one-sixth that of 
the earth, what structure changes 
might occur over a period of 
many generations? 

34. A student complained 
that because blue and yellow 
are complementary colours she 
should get white by mixing a 
blue pigment with a yellow one 
but actually got green. 

35. Lamps with dark red 
filters are used to treat certain 
rheumatic diseases. 

True-False Questions 

36. (a) Concave mirrors 
always produce real images. 

(b) Convex mirrors always 
produce virtual images. 

(c) High-pitched tones and 
low-pitched tones have the same 
velocity in air. 

(d) Sound waves cannot 


travel through hydrogen. 

(e) The walls of a sound¬ 
proof room should be good 
reflectors of sound. 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) Hydrometers are 
used for measuring the- 

(b) Ultra microscope is used 
for- 

(i c ) Fuse wire is made up of 


(d) A nephthoscope is a 

device used to measure- 

(e) Light year is the unit for 


Test your knowledge 

38. Energy may be defined 

as 1 . The energy an object 

has because of its position is 

_2_. Kinetic energy is 3 . 

The law of conservation of 
energy states that * . A 5 
change is one in which the 6 
structure is not altered. When 
two substances are combined 
without changing either one we 

have a 7 . Whenever_§_ 

are broken, a chemical change 
takes place. The speed of a 
chemical reaction depends upon 
the added_ 9 . 

Scientific Abbreviations and 
Vocabulary 

39. (a) Mev, (h)pH,(c)PVC, 

(d) Van Allen Belts, ( e ) Town¬ 
ship, (/) Spectrograph. 

Answers 


1 . 

00 

2. 

( P) 

3. 

(c) 

4. 

(b) 

5. 

00 

6. 

(?> 

7. 

(b) 

8. 

(b) 

9. 

(a) 

10. 

00 

11. 

ic) 

12. 

id) 

13. 

id) 

14. 

00 

15. 

00 

16. 

id) 

17. 

00 

18. 

00 

19. 

id) 

20. 

(b) 

21. 

ib ) 

22. 

in) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(b) 

25. 

00 

26. 

(e) RS 

27. 

00 I 

28. 

(b).D 

29. 

(b)D 

30. 

(b)D 
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31. If the object begins to 
sink, it must be denser than 
water. Since the density of the 
water increases very little with 
depth, the object should sink to 
the bottom. Water pressure is 
not a factor. 

32. The discs of cartilage 
between the bones of the spinal 
column and the covering of 
cartilage at the ends of some 
bones can be compared to the 
shock absorbers of an auto¬ 
mobile. These discs and cover¬ 
ings are made of resilient carti¬ 
lage that is able to absorb shock, 
thereby protecting the bones 
from injury. 

33. If humans were to live 
on the moon with its smaller 
gravity, changes might include a 
reduction in the size and strength 
of skeletal muscles, a reduction 
in the size and strength of bones, 
and other changes designed to 
accommodate the increased 
weight. 

34. The mixing of pigments 
produces the opposite effect 
from the mixing of coloured 
lights. 

35. Infra red rays can be 
sensed as a feeling of heat. 

36. (a) sometimes 

(6) True 

(c) True 

(d) vacuum 

(e) absorbers 


transformed 

5. physical 

6. molecular 


7. Baxter© 

8. chemical bonds 

9. energy 


Objective-Type Tests—General Studies 

(Contd. from page 139) 

opening day of the eleventh 
Commonwealth Games held at 
- (Canada). 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

11 . 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21 . 

23. 

25. 

27. 

29. 

31. 

33. 



Answers 


to 

2. 

to 

to 

4. 

(b) 

to 

6. 

to 

to 

8. 

to 

(b) 

10. 

to 

(6) 

12 

to 

to 

14. 

to 

to 

16. 

to 

to 

18. 

to 

to 

20. 

to 

to 

22. 

to 

(a) 

24. 

to 

to 

26. 

to 

to 

28. 

(61 

to 

30. 

to 

•to 

32. 

to 

to 

34. 

to 


35. 

to 

36. 

(a) 

37. 

to 

38. 

to 

39. 

to 

40. 

(d) 

41. 

(6) 

42 

to 

43 

(6) 

44 

to 

45 

to 

46. 

to 

47. 

to 

48. 

to 

49. 

(6) 

50. 

(a) 

51. 

(0 

52. 

(6) 

53. 

to 

54. 

(c) 

55. 

(6) 

56. 

to 

.57. 

to 

58. 

to 

59. 

to 

60. 

(6) 


61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


Sharadchandra Pawar 
Martina Navratilova 
Prabhat Ranjan Sarkai; 
Patna. 

Agha Shahi 

Egattur Karunakaran; Ed¬ 
monton. 


Objective-Type Tests—English Language 

(Contd. from page 141) 


37. (a) density of liquids 

(6) showing t h e pre¬ 
sence of colloidal 
particles 

(c) an alloy of lead, 
bismuth and tin 

(d) the speed celestial 
objects (including 
clouds) 

(e) 9- 4600x10“ km. 

38. 1. the ability to do 

work 

2. potential energy 

3. energy of motion 

4. energy can be neither 
created nor destroy¬ 
ed but it can be 


In the new set-up more at¬ 
tention is being given to the 
development of villages. 

(c) I have waited long 
enough and at last turned out 
all shirkers and late-comers. 

The turn-out of the factory 
has doubled during one year. 

(d) He has broken away from 
the Congress party and formed 
his own group. 

The break-away group is 
bent on retaining its identity. 

(e) When the strike conti¬ 
nued for over a month, several 
strikers lost courage and drop¬ 
ped out. 

The number of students who 


The photographer has given 
us a beautiful close-up of the 
beasts in the Zoo. 

( g ) Since the numbei of 
burglaries has increased in the 
town the police has rounded up 
all the bad characters. 

He has prepared a very con¬ 
cise round-up of world events. 

(h) The bungalow-owners 
have got together and formed 
their Association. 

It was not a political gather¬ 
ing but only a social get- 
together. 

(i) You must get up in the 
morning and catch the first bus. 

I like this book for its fine 
get-up. 

O') It was Jehangir who 
laid out the Moghul Gardens 


seek admission is increasing but 

oonrttute . hi* *»*«,. W,havetteUy 

(f) We should close up our out of the colony for Govern- 
ranks and work like a team. ment approval. 
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medal-winners were: Ashok Kumar, 
Satbir Singh and Rajinder Singh 
(gold), Sudesh Kumar. Jagmipi*; 
Singh and Sal Pal (silver) and Jagdish 
Kumar, Kartar Singh and Ishwar 
Singh (bronze). 


XI COMMONWEALTH GAMES 

Canada’s Triumph; The XI Cum 

munwcalth Games, which concluded 
a i Edmonton on August 12, rniird 
in a triumph for the liosl cnuniry, 
Canada, who headed the. ru-dak" 
lally with 45 gold, 3J silver and 33 
’bronze. 

A breath-taking spectacle of dance 
and music marked the colourful 
opening of the Games by the British 
monarch. On t-i Eliz-ibe:'’’ on 
August 2. Abou: 2,000 competitor*- 
and officials pariicrpr led in the inarch 
p-rt in their colourful attires. The* 
came from 46 ce-m*nr The Game 
<vere closed h« Erinr" PY*!ir*. 

Founded in i°30. the Games -o 
far bn'V been held l? Hamilton 
(Cti/Mr... * 19K). Wfc .*■" City (London) 
1034, Sydney (Australia) 1930, Aucfc- 
I nt 1 -Wew Zealand) 1950. Vancouver 
(Canada) 1954. Cardin’ ( Wafa) 1958, 
Perth ( Australia ) 19c2. Kingston 
lJamaica) 1966. Edinburgh ( Scotland) 
1970 and Chi unchurch (,V< w Zealand) 
1974 

In ideal conditions and favourable 
weather, some fine performances were 
put up by comm ritor- io 10 event i— 
athletics (men and wome.nl, badmin¬ 
ton (men and women;, bowK, boxing, 
cycling, gymnastics shooting, swim¬ 
ming (men and women). weiglitlift- 
ing and wrest! : ng. The first six i 
ihe medals* tally swre- 


Country 

Gold 

Silver Bran 

Canad? 

45 

31 

33 

England 

27 

28 

32 

Australia 

24 

33 

21 

Kenya 

7 

6 

5 

New Zealand 

5 

6 

9 

India 

5 

4 

6 


World Record: Tracey Wiclcham 
of Australia earned the distinction of 
setting a new world record when she 
clocked 8 minutes 24'62 seconds in 
■he women’s 800 me*res freestyle 
swimming. The previous best of 8 
minutes 37'4 seconds had been 
created by Petra Thumer(£ G< rmonv) 
during die 1976 Montreal Olympics, 


metres in 11- 27 seconds 

Best All-Rounder: Displaying 
remarkable stamina, speed and skill, 
England’s 20-year-old Francis Thom¬ 
son became the best all-round athlete, 
winning the gruelling 10-rvent de¬ 
cathlon with 8.467 point!; which beat 
by 13 points Nikolai Avilov of Soviet 


Badminton: India’s P r a k a vh 
Padukone brought the biggest honour 
to the country by emerging as un¬ 
disputed badminton monarch of the 
Commonwealth Games. Seeded No. 
1 jointly with Malaysian Saw Swee 
Leong, he stormed his way to the 
final in which he defeated England’s 
Derek Talbot in straight games, 
15-9, 15-8. The same player had 
laid Piakash low in the quarter-finals 
o ( the 1974 Games at Christchurch. 


Union’s score in the 1972 Munich 
Olympic Games. He had to compete 
in 100 metres, long jump, high jump, 
shot put, 400 metres, 110 metres 
hurdles, discus throw, pole vault, 
javpPnr throw and 1500 metres 

Among the women, Canada’s 
17-yuar-old Diana Joncs-Konihowski 
delighted the crowds with hcT all 
round prowess in 100 metres hurdles, 
shot put. high jump, long jump and 
800 metres. She collected 4,768 
poirfs 

Great .Swimming Peat: A swim¬ 
ming feat, which will go down in the 
hisiorv of the Game?, was performed 
by Edmonton’s Graham Smith who 
won six swimming gold medals in the 
400 metres and 200 metres individual 
medlays. 200 and 100 metres breast¬ 
stroke and as member of the 400 


The women's team of Kanwai 
Th.ikur Singh and Ami Ghia fought 
hard against some top stars and cap- 
tpred the bronze medal. 

In the team event. India made a 
good start by beating Wales, 5-0, and 
New Zealand, 3-2. Losing the next 
two matches against England (0-5) 
aud Australia (2-3), India could not 
reach the semi-final stage. 

Weightlifting: India's four-man 
team of wcightlif'crs brought credit 
to the country, capturing two medals, 
one gold and one silver. With a list 
of 205 kg in flyweight contest, 
Egalhur Karunakaran claimed Ihe 
gold medal. The other Indian in 
this class. Anil Paul, finished fourth. 
In the bantamweight class. India’s 
Tamil Selvan lied with P. Mckenzie 
of New Zealand with a total of 220 


metre? freestyle relay and 400 metres 
medl: y relay Canadian trams. 

India’s Performance 

India, participating in nine events, 
failed badly in gymnastics, shooting, 
cycling and swimming. It, howewr, 
had a good share of honours in other 
games and captured 15 medals. In 
the final medals’ tally, India got the 
sixth position India's performance 
becomes all the more creditable when 
it is known that some of our wrestlers 
and boxers did not get a "fair 
deal” from the judges and referees. 


kg. but lost the top spot on account 
of h> uvicr body weight and got 
the silver medal. The second Indian 
in this class. Anil Mondal, got the 
fourth pa. it ion 

Boxing: Birindcr Singh Thapx 
earned a boxing bronze medal, taking 
the world amateur champion, Steve 
Muchok' of Kenya the full distance 
before losing on points in the Light- 
flyweight semi-finals. _ India’s other 
three boxers. Bakshish Singh, C. 
Machaiah and M.L. Rai had also pot 
up good fights before being eliminated 
on poinis. 


Wrestling: True to expectations, 
India’s wrest 'ers reaped a good 
harvest, claiming three gold, three 
silver and three bronze medals. Out 
of the 10 competitors,' only Panna 
Lai Yadav (midd>-.' weight) did not 
figure or, the victory stand. Die 


Athletics: Our competitors flop¬ 
ped in athletics. Only Suresh Babu 
was able to win a bronze medal. 
Suffering from heavy cold, he with¬ 
drew from the decathlon and could 
take partin the long jump. His best 
leap measured 7- 94 metres. 


Fastest Runners: Don Quarric INDIAN WINNERS 

of Jamaica proved to be the fastest qqm 

runner in the Commonwealih coun¬ 
tries for the third time in succe .sion E. Karunakaran Weightlifting Flyweight 

when he burst through the tape in 100 P. Prakash Badminton Men’s singles 

metres run In 10*03 seconds. Eng- Ashok Kumar Wrestling Light-flyweight 

land’s Sonia Lannaman became the Satbir Singh Wrestling Bantamweight 

fastest Ionian hr winning the 100 Rajinder Singh Wrestling Welterweight 
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Sttrtr 


I. 

T. Salvan 

Weightlifting 

Bantamweight 

2. 

Sudesh Kumar 

Wrestling 

Flyweight 

3. 

Jagminder Singh 

Wrestling 

Featherweight 

4. 

Sat Pal 

Wrestling 

Bronze 

Heavyweight 

1 . 

Suresh Babu 

Athletics 

Long Jump 

2. 

Kanwal Thakur 

Singh and Ami Ghia 

Badminton 

Women’s 

doubles 

3. 

Birinder Singh 

Thapa 

Boxing 

Light-flyweight 

4. 

Jagdish Kumar 

Wrestling 

Lightweight 

5. 

Kartar Singh 

Wrestling 

Light Heavy¬ 
weight 

6. 

Ishwar Singh 

NATIONAL GAMES 

Wrestling 

Super-Heavy¬ 

weight 

CRICKET 


I.O.A.’s Decision: At a meeting 
of the general council at New Delhi 
on July IS, the Indian Olympic Asso¬ 
ciation decided to hold the National 
Games every two years. These 
Games are being revived after 10 
years. 

Andhra Pradesh, who could not 
organise the Games last year because 
of a devastating tornado, offered to 
hold these in the third week of Oc¬ 
tober this year. 


BASKETBALL 

Junior National Championships: 
Maharashtra scored a double in the 
Junior National Basketball Cham¬ 
pionships, winning both the boys' 
and girls* titles at Bhilwara on July 
16. 

In the boys' section, Maharashtra 
outplayed Rajasthan winning the 
final by 116 points to 84. The girls’ 
final proved to be a tough affair. 
Maharashtra defeating Karnataka 
by 74 points to 73. 

Nehrn Gold Cop Tournament: 
Army Service Corps, Delhi, won the 
All-India Nehru Gold Cup Basketball 
Tournament when they defeated 
Rajasthan by 107 points to 62 at 
Bhilwara on July 20. Indian Gym¬ 
khana, Bombay, won the women’s 
title, beating Delhi. 71-34. 


CHESS 

World chess champion Anatoly 
Karpov scored the first victory of the 
13th World Chess championship on 
August 3 swamping challenger Viktor 
Korchnoi. 

The 27-year old Russian cham¬ 
pion, who refused to shake hands with 
Korchnoi at the start of the play, 
won the game when the 47-year old 
challenger resigned on the 28th 
move. 


England-New Zealand Test: Eng¬ 
land scored a seven-wicket victory 
over New Zealand in the first Test 
which concluded at the Oval ( London ) 
on August 1. 

Scores: New Zealand: 234 and 
182; England: 279 and 138 for three. 

Captains: Mike Brearlry {Eng¬ 
land)-, Mark Burgess {New Zealand). 

Second Test: England crushed 
New Zealand by an innings and 119 
runs in the second cricket Test at 
Nottingham to take a winning 2-0 
lead in the tfaree-nutch serins. 

Scores: England: 429; New 
Zealand: 120 and 190. 

World Cup: The second World 
Cup Cricket Championship will be 
played in England starting on June 
9,1979. 

Besides the hfg six—Australia, 
England, India, New Zealand, Pakis¬ 
tan and West Indies—IS associate 
members of the International Cricket 
Conference have indicated they will 
take part. These are: Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Bermuda, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, East Africa. Fiji, Gibralter, 
Holland, Israel. Malaysia. Papua- 
New Guinea, Singapur. Sri Lanka 
and the U.S.A. These IS will play 
in the qualifying round and only the 
two top teams from among these will 
.participate in the tournament proper, 
besides ths six major cricketing coun¬ 
tries. 

Pak Board Dissolved: Following 
the dismal performance of the Pakis¬ 
tan cricket team in tho Test matches 
against England, Mr Mohammad 
Hussain, President of the Pakistan 
Cricket Control Board, tendered his 
resignation. 

The Pakistan President, Mr Fazal 
Ilahi, also the Board’s patron, sus¬ 
pended the Board's constitution and 
set up an Ad Hoe Committee, headed 
by General (Retd.) K. Mazhar, with 
Test cricketers Javed Burki and 


Waqar Hussain as members. Beside 
conducting a thorough enquiry into 
the humiliating performance of the 
team, the committee has been em¬ 
powered to revise the constitution of 
the Board add to hold fresh elections. 

West Indies' Tow: The West 
Indies, who will begin their tour of 
India on November 19, will play six 
Tests and eight other matches before 
flying back on February 12. The 
Test centres will be: Bombay, 
Bangalore, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi 
and Kanpur. 


FOOTBALL 

Merdeka Cop: South Korea re¬ 
tained the Merdeka Cup when they 
defeated Iraq by two goals to nil in 
the eight-nation football tournament 
at Kuala Lumpur on July 29. 

I n t e r-Scrviccs Championship: 
Eastern Command won the 30th 
Inlcr-Scrviccs Football Champion¬ 
ship defeating the holders. Air Force, 
by two goals to one in the final at 
Hyderabad on July 26. 

Changes la Rules: Hie Inter¬ 
national Board, which makes the 
rules of football announced in London 
on July 16 changes in the rules govern¬ 
ing off-side and free-kicks. 

In future, a defending player will 
not be able to play on opponent "on- 
side”. An off-side attacker will re¬ 
main off-side even if the ball was 
Inst touched or played by a defender. 

The change abolishes the third of 
the four exceptions to rule 11, the 
off-side law. Theoretically, it came 
into force on July 23 but national 
football associations were given the 
option to delay its introduction until 
the season after next. 

On free-kicks, the International 
Board has changed the law (rule 13) 
to allow a defending team to take a 
free-kick given in the goal area, at 
any point inside the half of the six- 
yard box in which the infringement 
was made. 


HOCKEY 

Women's World Cup: Rupa 
Saini of PBPSU has been named to 
lead the country in the third women's 
World Cup Hockey tournament 
scheduled to be held In Madrid 
(Spain) from September 16 to 24. 

Junior World Cup CSuunploiuhlp: 
The first Junior World Cup Hockey 
Championship will be held at Versail¬ 
les (Finance) from August 24 to Sep¬ 
tember 2 next year, according to 
information received by the Indian 
Hockey Federation from the Inter¬ 
national Hockey Federation. 

(Contd. on page 151 ) 
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Current 

General Knowledge 


Award* 

Books 

Commission* 
Constitution 
Person, Place* 
Space Research 
U.N.O. 


AWARDS 

Jnanpith Award for 1977 

The 13th Jnanpith literary 
award has been given to Shiva- 
rama Karanth. the eminent 
Kannada novelist for his novel 
Mukajjiya Kanasugalu (dreams 
of a dumb woman) which has 
been adjudged the best creative 
Indian literary work for the 
period 1961-70. 

The award, which carried a 
cash prize of Rs. one lakh an¬ 
nually, was instituted by the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith founded in 
1944 by the late Mr Shanti Pra¬ 
sad Jain, eminent industrialist. 
It is one of the country's most 
prestigious literary awards. The 
award has been sponsored by the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith to conduct 
researches so as to bring out the 
extinct and rare unpublished work 
of knowledge and to give impetus 
to the creation of original con¬ 
temporary literature in various 
Indian languages. 

The award winners in the 
preceding 12 years have been: 
0. Sankara Kurup, Tarashan- 
Ear Bandyopadhyaya, K.V. 
Puttappa and Umnshankar 
Joshi (jointly), Sumitranandan 
Pant, Firaq Gorakhpuri, Vish- 
wanath Satyanarayana, Bishnu 
Oe. Ramdharl Singh Dinkar, 
D.R. Bendre and Goplnath 
Mohanty (jointly), V.S. Khan- 
dekar, P.V. Akllandam, and 
Mr* Ashapuma Devi. 

Magsnysay Awards, 1978 

For "community leadership": 
Tohrunnessa Ahmed Abdullah 
Hi), joint director of Bangla- 
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desh's Integrated Rural Deve¬ 
lopment Programme. 

For "public service": Miss 
Pratccp Ungsongthumh, 27- 
year-old teacher, for "bringing 
learning, better health and hope 
to improvished children other¬ 
wise denied services" in the 
waterfront slum district of 
Klong Toey where she spent 
her childhood. 

For "journalism, literature 
and creative communication 
arts": Yoon Suk Yunng.a South 
Korean poet, who writes parti¬ 
cularly for children. 

For "outstanding Govern¬ 
ment service": Shahrum Bin 
Yub, Malaysia's National 
Museum Director. 

Ramon Magsaysay Award is 
one of Asia's top awards, some¬ 
times referred to as the Asian 
version of the Nobel Prize, and 
is given in the memory of Philip¬ 
pines President Ramon Magsay¬ 
say who died in an air crash in 
central Philippines in 1957. 

The award carries with it a 
gold medal, 10,000 U.S. dollars 
and a certificate, to be distributed 
in Manila on Magsaysay's birth 
anniversary on August 31. 

International Humanist Award, 
1978 

Mr V.M. Tarkunde, an emi¬ 
nent jurist and noted civil rights 
lighter received the Inter¬ 
national Humanist Award of the 
International Humanist and 
Ethical Union at its seventh 
Congress in London on August 
4. 


BOOKS 

Farewell the Trumpets: is 
written by the well-known 
author and journalist, Mr James 
Morris (who now also writes as 
Jan Morris). In the 576-page 
volume describing the imperial 
retreat from glory the author 
writes: "There is no denying 
that as the flare of the Imperial 
idea faded, so its beauty faded 
too." 

Mukajjiya Kanasugalu 

(dreams of a dumb woman): is a 
novel in Kannada written by 
Shivarama Karanth which has 
been adjudged the best creative 
Indian literarv work for the 
period 1961-70 and for which 
the author has been awarded 
the 13lh Jnanpith Award. 

The award-winning novel 
has been acclaimed by critics 
as a fine product of a mature 
genius. It presents life with a 
"historical sense” where no past 
is ever completely dead and gone 
and where every article of faith 
and belief must first pass the 
test of human understanding 
and reason. All these ideas 
and attitudes are presented 
through the central character 
Mookajji, who epitomises “exis¬ 
tential humanism”. 

For Mookajji nothing Is 
permanent. She jettisons the 
concepts of Gods and ‘avatars* 
who like man fail to realise 
eternal happiness. For her 
there is nothing ugly in sex as 
long as it is bom out of mutual 
faith. 
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COMMISSIONS 

Commission for Scheduled 
Castes/Tribes: The Union Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to set up 
a high-level commission for all 
matters relating to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The commission is headed by 
Mr Bhola Paswan Shastri, for¬ 
mer Union Minister. Besides 
Mr Paswan, who is a member of 
the Rajya Sabha,the othermcm- 
bers of the commission are Mr 
Shishir Kumar, present Com¬ 
missioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, Mr A. 
Jayaraman, a former member of 
the Lok Sabha from Tamil 
Nadu, Mr Thakur Singh Negi, 
member of tlie Himachal Pra¬ 
desh Assembly and Mr S. K. 
Mallick, a retired Indian Civil 
Service Officer from Assam- 
Mcghalaya. 

The functions of the propos¬ 
ed commission will broadly cor¬ 
respond with those of present 
entrusted to the Special Officer 
under Article 338 of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The Government has already 
decided to amend Article 338 
of the Cons 1 itution to give a 
statutory posilion to the com¬ 
mission. 

The commission will investi¬ 
gate all matters relating to safe¬ 
guards provided Tor Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
the Constitution. This would, 
inter alia, include a review of the 
manner in which reservations 
stipulated in public services, for 
S.C. and S.T. are, in practice, 
implemented. 

It will also study the imple¬ 
mentation of Protection of Civil 
Rights Act, 1955, witl. particu¬ 
lar reference to the objective of 
removal of untouchabilily and 
Invidious discrimination exist¬ 
ing therefrom. 

The commission will also 
Inquire into individuoI com¬ 
plaints regarding deni: I of any 
safeguards provided to any per- 


dttn claiming to belong to the 
S.C. or S.T. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution (45th 
Amendment) Bill: Thu Consti¬ 
tution (4511) Amendment) Bill, 
which wa s i introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on May 15 Iasi was ap¬ 
proved by the Lok Sabha on 
August 9. 

The Bill, among other things, 
provide safeguards again.t 
future subversion of the Consti¬ 
tution for establishing an autho¬ 
ritarian regime. It contained 
provisions which were designed 
to make it impossible to impose 
the kind of emergency the coun¬ 
try had experienced for 19 
months. 

(For detailed notes, refer uiuU-t 
“Current National Affairs".) 

The Constitution (46th 
Amendment) Bill: The 46th 
Amendment Bill wasintroduccd 
in the Lok Sabha on August 8. 
It seeks to accord statutory sanc¬ 
tion to the multi-member Mino¬ 
rities Commission and a sepa¬ 
rate multi-member Commission 
for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes set up by executive 
orders. 

The Constitution (<»7tfa 
Amendment) Bill: It seeks to 
provide that ihc Union Terri¬ 
tory of Delhi should have a 
Legislative Assembly and a 
Council of Ministers. 

Another provision in the Bill 
is that the present Metropolitan 
Council will f uuc t ion as the pro¬ 
visional Legislative Assembly 
for the rest of its term. 


PERSONS 

Dhar, Prof P.N.: He is a 
renowned economist. He is 
likely to be appointed Assistant 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations shortly. The name of 
Prof Dhar has been approved by 
U.N. Secretary Genera] Kurt 


Waldheim. 

Edwards, Dr Robert: Bri¬ 
tish gynaecologist who has 
achieved world-fame along with 
his partner, Patrick Sleptoe, for 
successful “test-tube” child¬ 
birth. They announced details 
of the birth of a so-called “test- 
tube” baby, a girl, to a Bristol 
housewife, Mrs Brown, in hos¬ 
pital on July 25. 

Gardiner, Margaret: Shi 
is 18-year-old beauty from 
South Africa who lu«s hci n solve 
ted “Miss Universe 1978". 

Karanth, Shivaramit: Tlv 

76-ycur-oid Kannada novclis 
who has been given the 13tl, 
Jnanpith Aware, for 1977, is th, 
most respected and versatile 
literateur on the current Kan¬ 
nada literary scene. In over 5(' 
jear»- of his writing career, he 
lias written 40 novels includ'iu 
Mukajjiya KamsHvalu (dream* 
of a dumb woman), which won 
the present award,60 plays and 
hundreds of short stories and 
poems, Mr Karanth hasdom 
more to the renaissance ana 
growth of Kannada literature, 
art and cul'urc than any other 
content port- rv ligu re- 

Mr Karanth ima won the 
Sahilya Aka deni i award in 1958. 
He is the ihird writer from Kai- 
nalaka —atier P.V. Puttapp; 1 
and Dr Ber.dre—to receive the 
JnanpilJi Award. 

Ladichu Maharaj: Pandit 
Baijnath Prasad, popularly 
known as Guru Lacbchu Maha¬ 
raj, who died on July 19 at the 
age of 77, was the eminent ex¬ 
ponent of Kathak dime*. He 
had a world-wide fame. 

Sarknr, Prabhat Raqjan: 

The 58-year-old Anand Marg 
Chief, Mr P.R. Sarkar alias 
“Anand Murtiji” was in the 
news when he was released on 
ball from the Bankipore Central 
Ja.il in Patna on August 8. 

Tarkunde, V.M.: He is a 
noted civil rights fighter who 
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received the International Hu¬ 
manist Award of the Interna¬ 
tional Humanist and Ethical 
Union at its seventh Congress 
in London on August 4. 

Mr Tnrkunde, who is the 
founder President of the Radical 
Humanist Association, called 
fora “country-wide net-work of 
People's Committees formed in 
the villages and city wards" to 
achieve a “comprehensive multi¬ 
dimensional democracy.” He 
maintains 'hat a “genuinely 
democratic slate reared on ihe 
foundation ol a net-work of 
'eraI democracies can over¬ 
come the manifold inadequa¬ 
cies of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy.” 

PIECES 

Tuvalu: (Population: 6,000; 
Arc:;: 10 sq. miles; Tuvalu is a 
"'*> 1^' itisl; Pacific dependency 
which had t omc into being upon 
the separation of the LlHcc Is- 
hauts from the Gilbert and 
LH't. Islands colon/ in Oc¬ 
tober 1975. 

It was in the news in .Tune 
ws Whan the British Parliii- 
t'leni passed ihe final stages of 

I no legislation granting full inde¬ 
pendence to the Pacific, islands 
proup of Tuvalu. 

f lic House of Assembly of 
7 in had unanimously passed 

II '■■‘Otion in December 1976 for 
thL achievement of Indepen¬ 
dence on October 1,1978. 

VilJujiuram: in the south 
Areoi district or Tamil Nadu 
vvas ui the news on account of 
clashes in July last in which 
over a dozen of Harijans were 
killed. 

Walvis Bay: It is a tiny 
Allantic port which was an- 
ooxed by the British in 1878 and 
has been ruled by the South 
African administration all this 
time. It has been In the news 
as the entire question of inde-. 
Pend cnee for Namibia (South- 
West Africa) now seems to rest 
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on this port city of Walvis Bay? 
World opinion, as reflected in 
the verdicts of the International 
Court of Justice and in the 
tatest U.N. Security Council 
resolution holds that it 
is an inseparable part of Nami¬ 
bia. But according to the pirate 
logic of the racist Government 
in Pretoria, South Africa 
will continue to “own" tlic port 
city even after Namibia’s inoc- 
pendcncc. 

Walvis Bay will be indepen¬ 
dent Namibia's chief port and 
trade outlet. The port, with a 
370-squa re-mile e’t !y surrounding 
it, is among the world's richest 
endowed salt fish region. 
Walvis Bay is famous for its 
fish canning industry and for 
the extraction and export of 
fish oil. 

l or South Africa, Ihe reten¬ 
tion of Walvis Bay will mean 
control of not only the fish trade 
but also Its copper and dia¬ 
mond mining interests entrench¬ 
ed in Namiiiia But geographi¬ 
cally as well ashistorically there 
can be no solulion to the prob¬ 
lem of Namibia independent of 
Walvis Bay. 


SPACE RESEARC H 

U.S. Space record beaten: 
The Soviet Union broke l he U.S. 
record of the 937 - 6 man-days in 
space on August 2 as Soyuz-29 
cosmonauts, Vladimir Kova- 
lenok and Alexander Ivanchen- 
kov stayed aloft to log more 
time. 

Afterfntheday, theresunply 
ship, Progress-1 separated from 
the orbiting Salyut-6,the Soyuz- 
29 space complex, 25 days after 
it brought food and fuel to the 
spacemen. 

The two cosmonauts spent 
more than six weeks in space, 
continuing their programme of 
scientific exper iments and main¬ 
tenance chores. 

Progress-3: An unmanned 
spaceship Progress-3 carrying 


clkpjpfie* dbekeef on^ August 10 
with the Soviet Union’s Salyut-6 
space station orbiting the earth 
with two cosmonauts aboard. 
Progress -3 was the third cargo 
ship to take supplies to the Sal- 
yut crew. 

Seven manned and unman¬ 
ned spacecraft have docked with 
Salyut-6 since it was sent up last 
September. 

U.N.O. 

New U.N. Member 

The Security Council 
unanimously recommended on 
August 17 that the Solo¬ 
mon Islands become the 
!5l)lh member of the U.N. 
A former British colony, this 
South Pacific Island nation gain¬ 
ed independence on July 7. The 
U.N.General Assembly meeting 
on September 19 is to ratify 
the recommendation. 

Freeh Opportunities 

National Defence Academy 
Examination 

27th December, 1978 

Age Limit: Unmarried male 
candidates bom after 1st January, 
J961 and beloic 2nd July, 1963. 

Educational qualifications: Higher 
Secondary Examination or it equiva¬ 
lent. Candidates who liave passed 
the 11th Class Examination under 10 
plus 2 pattern of School education arc 
-Iso eligible.. Applicadons from can¬ 
didates who have appear, d or intend 
to appear at any Mich examination 
arc acceptable provi .ionally provided 
they furnish proof c- 1 ’ Iiavmg passed 
the examination by 30th Jum, 1979. 

Details and Application Forms: 
arc obtainable from Secretary, Union 
Public. Service Commission, Dholpur 
House. New Delhi— IJ00I1 on pay- 
meniof Rs. 2/- cither by M.O. or by 
crossed fnd'an Postal Orders payable 
to Secretary. U.P.S.C. at New Delhi 
General Post Office or on cash pay¬ 
ment at U.P.S.C. counter. Forms 
arc also obtainable free from nearest 
Recruiting Office, Military Area/Sub- 
Area Headquc.rters/Airmcn's Selec¬ 
tion Centres and NCC Units and 
Naval Establishments. 

Lost Date: 25lh September, 1978 
(9th October, 1978 for candidates 
abroad). 
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Current International Affairs ( Contd. from page 104 ) 


The Rhodesian guer illa 
leadei, Mr Robert Mugabe, to¬ 
day claimed his forces now 
operated in over 80 per cent of 
the country and said the final 
blow against the Salisbury Gov¬ 
ernment must be struck soon. 

Mr Mugabe said: “The ene¬ 
my is battered and beaten. Let 
us now move towards him with 
all our mustered reserves." The 
most decisive knock-out by the 
people's mailed fist must be 
effected soon. A ZANU war 
communique claimed an escala¬ 
tion of the bush fighting between 
April and June. It said 615 
Rhodesian soldiers were killed 
in this period in 152 attacks and 
36 sabotage operations. 

The communique said the 
Rhodesians had lost conlrol of 
most of the rural areas with 
many white farms being aban¬ 
doned. Mr Mugabe, who re¬ 
cently returned from a visit to 
Cuba, said in the broadcast: 
“We are, indeed, now on top. 
We stand poised for victory. 
Yet the road from 1963 to 1978 
has been long and bitter." 

Bbrnibia Deadlock 

While many other African 
problems are nearing solution 
even though by stages, that of 
Namibia (South-West Africa) 
remains, owing to the adamant 
attitude of the Pretoria Govern¬ 
ment. But on August 1 the 
South African Government re¬ 
lented a little when it agreed, 
for the first time, to receive a 
large U.N. mission in Namibia 
under tlx Western plan for an 
independence settlement. 

' But the South African Fo¬ 
reign Minister, Mr R.F. Botha, 
still withheld final acceptance 
of the settlement plan, saying 
that South Afi ica first wanted to 
see how the U.N. Intended to 
implement the proposals which 
were approved by the Security 
Council early in August. 


Mr Adrlaan Eksteen, Charge 
d'Affa>res of the South African 
mission, relayed to Dr Wal¬ 
dheim the text of Mr Botha's 
statement. The South African 
Cabinet had debated bow to deal 
with the situation following the 
Security Council's rejection of 
its claim to continued soverei¬ 
gnty over the deep-water port 
of Walvis Bay—a major point 
of controversy. Mi Botha said 
earlier that the Walvis Bay deci¬ 
sion imperilled the whole Nami¬ 
bia accord. 

Meanwhile, u new conten¬ 
tion developed as Mi Sam 
Nujoma, President of the South- 
West Africa People's Organisa¬ 
tion (SWAPO), the black na¬ 
tionalist group recognised by 
the U.N., told reporters that 
theie would be no end to gue¬ 
rilla warfare until the South 
Africans fulfilled several condi¬ 
tions. 

The conditions included re¬ 
peal of what he called repressive 
laws, release of all political 
prisoners, and the confinement 
of South African troops in 
Namibia to a single base. 

But South Africa did not 
consider itself bound by the 
Security Council resolution on 
Walvis Bay. Despite its mis¬ 
givings, the South African Gov¬ 
ernment was willing to receive 
the special representative of the 
U.N. Secretary-General and wait 
for his report on the manner in 
which he envisaged implementa¬ 
tion of the Western proposals. 

The draft proposals by the 
U.S.A., Britain, France, Canada 
and West Germany call for U.N. 
supervised elections In Namibia, 
leading to independence by the 
end of this year. 

Shah Promises Democracy 

The people of Iran, ruled 
for decades by a monarchy 
generally regarded as well-en¬ 
trenched, are now gradually 


wakbg up to the democratic 
responses. The present Shah 
of Iran, who announced recently 
that his position as the ruler was 
firm and that “no one could 
remove him", has now softened 
a bit and has given out pro¬ 
mises—though vague—of demo¬ 
cracy and political freedom. 

His aim is to appease some 
sections of the people to prevent 
sustained agitations in the coun¬ 
try. On August 5 in a broad¬ 
cast the Shah promised his 
people that they would have “as 
much political freedom as in 
democratic European countries." 

But this freedom would have 
the limits as thote in the Euro¬ 
pean democratic nations, the 
Shah added in a statement on 
the occasion of “Constitution 
Day". Actually it was a day 
to mark the establishment of 
Constitutional monarchy in 
1960. 

The people will have the 
freedom of peaceful assembly, 
but those who form groups or 
unions should carry no guns 
or other arms, should net block 
traffic and should ask for per¬ 
mission in advance. There 
would also be freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, but 
this would not go as far as to 
Include libel and accusations, 
he added 

The Shah expressed the hope 
that this “maximum freedom 
regulated by laws” would yield 
good results and the country 
“will move towards great civi¬ 
lisation, freedom and demo¬ 
cracy." The process, however, 
was not easy as the population 
was growing rapidly and a large 
part of it was still illiterate, be 
added. 

The Shah has however made 
it clear that there would be no 
major changes of any kind in the 
political processes before national 
elections for the Majlis (Assem¬ 
bly) due next June. 
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Parties and Politicians: 
tha Indian Scenario 

(Contd. from page 106) 

Janata Party'* manifesto 
spoke of Socialistic policies 
which it has no intention of 
implementing. It is good as 
a posture to assure the masses 
that it Is working for a fairer 
distribution of wealth and that 
it is totally opposed to the con¬ 
centration of wealth, like the 
Congress. But it has to be 
noted that during the rule of the 
Congress greater concentration 
of wealth took place, with the 
rich becoming richer. The pro¬ 
cess continues, and so also the 
utter confusion in the Indian 
political scene. 

Public Distribution 
System—Its Role 

(Contd. from page 108) 

plan objectives of price stability 
and of providing nutritional 
requirements to the vulnerable 
sections of our community. It 
is proposed that PDS should 
cater to a wider range of con¬ 
sumers, both in the uiban as well 
as rural areas, provide more of 
goods such as edible oil, kero¬ 
sene oil, pulses, cloth in addi¬ 
tion to sugar, wheat and rice 
as it is doing at present. If 
social justice in the sense of 
better and more equitable con¬ 
sumption of goods at cheap 
prices is to be promoted, efforts 
have to be made to raise the 
quota of ration, increase pro¬ 
duction and keep the prices 
down. The PDS can then serve 
as a big lever to impart new 
dynamism to the growing 
economy. 

Topical Essay 

(Contd. from page 114) 

Belgrade meet. He said the 
meet was “another milestone" 
in the long journey undertaken 
by the non-aligned nations to 
re-order political relations, es- 
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tablish a n(p international eco¬ 
nomic order and achieve col¬ 
lective self-reliance as an im¬ 
portant means towards this end. 

It is contended that the pro¬ 
phets of gloom who had pre¬ 
dicted that the Belgrade Con¬ 
ference would break up in 
disorder and bitter controversy 

ECONOMIC SCENE 

Ans. Ever since the Janata 
party has been catapulted to 
power at the Centre and the 
States (mainly in the North), the 
national campaign to check 
population growth has lost 
much of its earlier vigour and 
momentum. In fact, family 
planning has been the biggest 
casualty in the political “revo¬ 
lution". As a result, the num¬ 
ber of sterilisations dropped 
from 4 million in 1975-76, when 
the States vied with each other 
to over-shoot the targets as fixed 
for, or by, them, to less than one 
million In 1977-78, the first year 
of the new government which 
gave a go-by to the earlier me¬ 
thods of family planning by co¬ 
ercion. This performance falls 
far short of the annual target 
of 4* 5 million. The Janata 
policy of family planning by 
persuasion has far-reaching im¬ 
plications. It is calculated that 
while only 20 per cent of 
“eligible" couples had been 
covered by the family planning 
programmes during the last 27 
years, the number of women in 
the child-bearing stage will be 
tripled by the end of the decade. 
The deadline for reducing the 
birth rate to 30 per thousand of 
population has been advanced 
by four years to 1983. There 
will be more women likely to 
become mothers and the birth¬ 
rate may not fall ns envisaged. 

The present government 
fails to realize that it is the poor, 
the stupid and the illiterate vil¬ 
lagers (or even some urbanites) 
who need family planning most. 


have been proved wrong. But 
the claim that the Conference 
was “a success" is hard to digest. 
The unity among the non- 
aligned has become superficial, 
highly tenuous and mere patch¬ 
work. The essence and the 
genuine spirit of Independence 
arc gone, perhaps never to 
return. 


(Contd. from page 112) 

At the same time.itis this section 
of society which has a stake in 
large family for economic rea¬ 
sons. Will this sector of the 
population be amenable to per¬ 
suasive methods 7 Change in 
attitude is very resistant to 
exogenous forces like persua¬ 
sion and presupposes a general 
re-construction which means 
education, better health, higher 
Incomes and living standards 
eta. 

The Family Planning Foun¬ 
dation advocates a radical 
change In psychological atmos¬ 
phere, replacement of the pre¬ 
sent name ‘family welfare' by 
the earlier name ‘family plan¬ 
ning' and Involvement of politi¬ 
cians In propagating planned 
parenthood. It Is doubtful 
whether politicians will take up 
the proposed programme busy 
os they arc with other political 
activities. 

SPORTS 

(Contdi from page 146) 
SWIMMING 

Unique World Record: Y.S.C. 
Kumar Anandon of Sri Lanka set up 
a new world record by treading water 
for 61 hours In the Royal College 
Swimming Pool In Colombo on 
August 12. He smashed the world 
record of 52 hours set up by Donnie 
Lewis of the U.S.A. 

13-year-old Boy’s pint: Carl 
Beanlaon, a 13-year-old British boy 
became the youngest person In the 
world to swim the English Channel. 
He accomplished this feat on July 30. 
Carl is two months younger thaw 
David Morgan who swam the Chan¬ 
nel last year when he was 13 yean 
and 304 days old. 
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•^Appointments ■Q.te, 


Heads of States 

Gen. Juan Pereda A shun: He 
has taken over as President oi 
Bolivia. 

Prime Ministers 

Alfredo Nnbre da Costa: 
Appointed Prime Minister of 
Portugal. 

State Governors 

Mrs Sharda Mukherjee: 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh 
appointed Governor of Gujarat. 

K.C. Abraham: Appointed 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh. 

CM. Poonacha : Former 
Union Minister appointed Gov¬ 
ernor of Madhya Pr adcvh. 

Diplomats 

Pacha Gul Wafadur Ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Afgha¬ 
nistan in India. 

Onkar Nath Shcopurt: Coun¬ 
sellor in the Indian Embassy 
at Washington appointed Am¬ 
bassador to Mozambique in 
succession !o Mr Avodliulh 
Raoji Kak' Ifcsr. 

Other Important Posk 

Stirjit Sii'gk Sandhamlia, J.: 
Appointed Chief Justice of the 
Punjab and Haryana High 
Court. 

T.U. Mehta, J.: Appoint¬ 
ed Chief Justice of Himachal 
Pradesh High Court. 

Air Marshal L.S. Grenal 
Mr Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief of the Eastern Air Com¬ 
mand appointed Deputy Chief 
of the Air Staff at Air Head¬ 
quarters. 

Lt. Gen. Gurhachan Singh: 
Appointed General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Northern 
Command. 

P.N. Dhar: He is likely to 
be appointed Assistant Secre- 
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tary General of the United 
Nations. Prof. Dhar Is a re¬ 
nowned economist of India 

Distinguished Visitors 

Major Abdul Salem Ahmad 
Jalloticl: Vice-President of 

Libya. 

S. Rajaratnam: Foreign 


Minister of Singapore. 

Dr A.S. Barkauskas: Vice- 
President of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supiemc Soviet. 

Died 

Baijnath Prasad (Lachchu 
Maharaj): An eminent expo-, 
nent of Kathak dance. 

Pope Paul VI: Roman 
Catholic Pontiff. 

Vittoo Mankad : One of 
cricket’s greatt. 


EVENTS 


JULY 

19—Government Bill to repeal M1SA 
adopted. 

22-Uprising in Bolivia; Gen Juan 
Pereda Ashun takes over as the 
new President. 

—J. Vengal Rno, farmer Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
announces his retirement from 
political. 

—Charge-sheet filed against Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and five others 
for “offences of conspiracy nnd 
criminal misconduct” in obtain¬ 
ing “without payment of cost of 
hire charges” a large number of 
jeeps forelcctioneering during the 
last Lok Sabha elections. 

28— The world’s first so-called test- 
tube baby—a girl—is bora in a 
British hospital. 

—Shivaism Karanth, the eminent 
Kannada novelist, gets the 13th 
Jnanpitb Award. 

—Import Policy furtherliberalised. 

—India receives 7'6 tonnes of en¬ 
riched uranium from the U.S.A. 
for the Tarapur atomic power 
station, the supply of which was 
held up for lack of sanction by 
the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

29— Desai-Charan fall to patch rift. 

—Margaret Gardiner, 18, of South 
Africa, selected “Miss Universe— 
1978”. 

30— The six-day non-aligned minis¬ 
terial conference ends in Bel¬ 
grade with a call for vigil against 
bid to wet en movement. 


AUGUST 

1— President MrSaujivn Rcddysi.il , 
the opinion of Supreme Court on* 
the constitutional validity of tin 
adopting a Bill providing fu. 
Special Courts to try those wl.' 
had held “bighpublicorpoliti.,: 
office"” for offences committal 
during the Emergency. 

(Made under Article 143(li 
of the Constitution, the long- 
awaited Presidential refciciicr 
urges the Supreme Court to exa¬ 
mine the validity of a proposed 
Bill) 

2 — The 38- year-old Anand Maty j 
chief. Mr Prabhat Ranjan Sarkm 
alias ‘Anand Murtiji' released oi 
bail from the P.ttna Central Jai! 

7—Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal 
reach accord on Subamarckh.. 
waters 

11— Two Bill*,designed toendou >i 
Union Territory of Delhi will; 
legislative Assembly and 
Council of Ministers, introduced 
in the Lok Sabha. 

12— Prakash Padukone wins men’s 
singles badminton gold medal at 
the Commonwealth Games. 

14—President Mr Sanjivn Reddy calk 
for end to politics of denuncia¬ 
tion. 

— Top Janata leaders have failed. 
sey« J.P. 

18—Afghanistan’s Chief of the Army 
Staff arrested following do -1 
coverv of a plot to overthrow 
the Government of President 
Tarski. 

23—Lok Sabha approves the Consti¬ 
tution (45th Amendment) Bill 
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Editorial 

A Shattered Dream 


'■THINGS are getting from bad to worse; there 
1 is lawlessness in most parts of the country 
that is Bharat, and the warnings about a political 
disaster ahead are loud and clear. But do our 
rulers care about the growing sense of insecurity 
among the masses and the intensity of the feel¬ 
ing that the Government is totally inefficient, 
faction-ridden and amazingly callous to the vital 
tasks of the administration. Perhaps never 
before, not even during the pre-Emergency 
months, had the situation been so disconcerting, 
so heart-breaking and so full of disappointment 
as it is now. The Janata Party has split earlier 
than its most vocal critics had foreseen; there 
arc “T told you so” statements galore, and one 
rarely meets a genuine defender of the existing 
regime. 

But how long can this state of drift last? 
It is obvious even to the meanest intelligence 
that unless something concrete is done, and done 
soon, the ruling alliance will collapse or be 
overthrown, or at any rate reduced to a mino¬ 
rity with the withdrawal of one or two of the 
major constituents. Mr Charan Singh and Mr 
Raj Narafn are already on the war-path; they 
have burnt their boats so far as Mr Morarji 
Desai is concerned. Even the so-called “love- 
hate” relationship has ceased to exist; now there 
is open hostility, open challenge and counter- 
challenge, a suicidal war of nerves. 

When the ruling party leaders themselves 
quarrel and make mincemeat of dignity, de¬ 
corum and the accepted rules of the parliamentary 
system of government which postulate discipline 
and certain basic understandings, would the 
people remain far behind? Note the anti¬ 
social forces that have raised their ugly heads 
in recent months. Several States are at logger- 
heads; Centre-State relations are strained in 
the South and the East. In Eastern India, par¬ 
ticularly in West Bengal, the Marxists have 
revived their lawless activity, terrorising the 
countryside, taking forcible possession of land 
belonging to big landlords and establishing a 
rule of their own, with the police watching 
helplessly. 

With the withdrawal of cases against law¬ 
breakers and the Naxalites emerging on the 
scene again, it is a repetition of history with a 
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vengeance. The Naga hostilcs are also believed 
to have felt encouraged by the feeling that the 
current administration in Delhi is the weakest 
and the most inefficient since Independence. 
Many of the gains of the past three decades of 
freedom have consequently been eroded, and the 
process seems to be continuing. Many politi¬ 
cians and others have adopted a fatalistic 
attitude. 

Among the most disconcerting develop¬ 
ments is the revival of the caste war in the 
country. The caste and community cauldron, 
it has been truly said, has been stirred with the 
possibility of disastrous consequences to the 
social fabric. The upper castes seem to have 
waged an open war against Harijans in certain 
pockets as a direct consequence of the oppressed 
community’s growing awareness of their rights 
under the Constitution and under the various 
pieces of legislation guaranteeing them security 
and “equal status". Until recently, the language 
tussle had subsided; now even that has re-emerg¬ 
ed, with the South adopting a more rigid anti- 
Hindi posture. 

Where, in such a dismal state of affaire, 
are the high-sounding moral postures that were 
struck in the name of Gandhi and Nehru? 
Where indeed are all the ponderous pronounce 
ments mid the alluring promises made by the 
Janata Party that they would soon build a new 
happy and prosperous India? The dream has 
truly been shattered, with hardly any prospect 
even of the pieces being reassembled. The old 
values are also gone and the feeling is fast' grow¬ 
ing that the present phase in the country is a 
transitional one. A country, it fs said, gets the 
leaders it deserves. With Tndira Gandhi wait¬ 
ing in the wings as the leader of the only party 
that can provide a viable alternative, are we 
going to revert to a barbaric regime again? 
In view of all the cases against her and her son, 
she may meet the fate of her Sri Lanka counter¬ 
part, Mrs Bandaranaike and her son. Since 
there is opposition to her leadership even in the 
Congress organisation itself, the field is wide open 
for a new type of leadership, perhaps younger 
than the existing ones who have been tried and 
found wanting. Out of confusion often arise 
leaders of sterling qualities. Time will show 
what the country’s fate is going to be.. 
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India's cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union were placed 
on a still firmer footing as a 
result of Mr A.B. Vajpayee's 
one-week visit which concluded 
on September 17. The talks 
which India’s Foreign Minister 
had with Mr Brezhnev and Mr 
Kosygin, the two Soviet leaders 
who really matter, were held in 
a cordial atmosphere. India 
clarified the position regarding 
Mr Vajpayee's forthcoming visit 
to China and removed Russian 
misapprehensions. Since the 
relations between China and 
Russia have lately become more 
strained, especially after China’s 
treaty with Japan (which Mos¬ 
cow interprets as an anti-Soviet 
move) and the Chinese Presi¬ 
dent Hua’s tour of Europe, 
notably Yugoslavia and Ru¬ 
mania, India’s attempts to nor¬ 
malise relations with Peking 
have hot been welcomed in the 
USSR. But the assurances held 
out by Mr Vajpayee that Indo- 
Sdviet relations will remain 
totally unaffected by the China 
visit have been accepted on 
their face value. Proof of this 
acceptance came through the 
joint statement issued after Mr 
Vajpayee's visit to Moscow. 
India has piromised “not to 
normalise its relations with 
China at the cost of dependable 
friends like the Soviet Union.*’ 


The Soviet Union and India 
have reiterated their resolve to 
strengthen their bilateral rela¬ 
tions, to affirm their friendship 
and to accord the maximum 
accommodation to-each other’s 
viewpoint. The two countries 


have also reiterated their com* 
mon views on the principles of 
peaceful co-existenec on many 
international issues, the Middle 
East, the demilitarisation of the 
Indian Ocean aid on allied 
issues. 

The political understanding 
apart, agreements have also been 
reached on issues of trade. The 
new five-year trade pact between 
the two countries, which is in 
addition to the 10-year term 
plan which assures exchange of 
several commodities on a 
mutually acceptable basis, meets 
the needs on a complementary 
basis. Russia has agreed to 
meet in part India’s chronic 
shortages of cement and also to 
help increase this country’s 
cement manufacturing capacity. 
On this basis, and also as a 
result of its own plans, India 
intends to double the production 
of this commodity so as to faci¬ 
litate economic progress. The 
new pacts are thus expected to 
add a new dimension to their 
economic and technical co¬ 
operation. 

Another field in which the 
Soviet Union has promised 
further accommodation to India 
is that of crude petroleum even 
after the end of the three-year 
period in 1980 stipulated in the 
current agreements. 

An understanding has also 
been reached for the supply of 
the sophisticated Russian T-72 
tanks to India to enable this 
country to reinforce its ground 
fighting femes and improve the 
Indian Army's tank mobility. 
Although bulk purchases of the 
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new Russian tanks 4ill be made 
after the necessary tests are' 
carried out, preliminary reports 
forecast a steady flow, of this 
variety.of Rnssian£a.nk§ to this 
country. The new tanks have 
greater mobility and greater fire 
power. 

Fate of Constitution Bill 

The fate of the 44tb Consti¬ 
tution Amendment Bill hangs, 
in the balance. Unless the 
Union Government modifies it 
in accordance with the wishes 
of the Lok Sabha, Parliament 
:annot pass it. The Govern¬ 
ment is having second thoughts 
on some vital provisions. Ac- 
•rding to the latest reports, 
the Bill will re-enter the Lok 
Sabha, in the winter session, as 
passed by the Rajya Sabha 
where the Opposition majority 
'voted do,.n Jive vital clauses. 

The Law Ministry is under¬ 
stood to have advised the Gov¬ 
ernment to accept the reality of 
the situation and commend ap¬ 
proval to the Bill which still 
contains a number of safe¬ 
guards against subversion of the 
Constitution by a transient 
m-jnritym Parliament. 

c. V* ac Ci° n of the Rajya 
S.ibha has left the Government 
*»th two alternatives: To aUow 
the Bill to lapse or to bring the 
Bill hack to the Lok Sabha and 
poramend its approval. 

The Bill cannot be sent back 
Hie Rajya Sabha with amend¬ 
ments. 

The Government has been 
ulMsed that allowing the Bill 
to lapse would have the effect 
» retaining in the Constitution 
r e distortions wrought into it 
tte omnibus 42nd Amend¬ 
ment Act. 

'The clauses voted down in 
Upper House relate to: 

"^-Repealing a provision for 
'PPointment of administrative 
"Jbunals; 


—Restoring to the Funda¬ 
mental Rights Chapter primacy 
over the Directive Principles of 
State Policy; 

—Identifying Fundamental 
Rights, free and faiT elections 
and independence of judiciaiy 
as basic features of the Consti¬ 
tution and provision for vesting 
the electorate with the sovereign 
power to approve or reject in a 
referendum any amendment pre¬ 
judicially. affecting the basic 
features; 

—Restoration of the subjects 
of Education and Forest to the 
State list from the Concurrent 
list, and 

- Defining the expression 
“secular” and “Socialist” in 
the Preamble to the Constitu¬ 
tion. 


New Phase in Industrial Rela¬ 
tions 

Employer-employee rela¬ 
tions, and the Inborn situation 
generally ,w ill enter a new phase 
when the three Bills now pend¬ 
ing before Parliament become 
laws. Together these Bills 
cover most aspects of labour 
relations. These Bills • re: the 
Industrial Relations Bill, 1978; 
the Employment Sceurily and 
Miscellaneous Provisions 
(Managerial Employees) Bill, 
and the Hospitals and rducr- 
tional Institutions (Conditions 
of service of employees and set¬ 
tlement of Disputes) Bill. 

The new Industrial Relations 
Bill, recently introduced in Par¬ 
liament, seeks to confer more 
rights and benefits on workers. 
Officii: 1 sources consider the 
Bill “a tremendous advance” on 
the existing industrial relations 
legislation in terms of real bene¬ 
fit to workers. 

The basic difference is that 
While the existing industrial 
relations legislation is “more a 
fire-fighting” enactment”, in the 
new one the Government is 


making an in-built mechanism 
for settlement which is bound to 
avoid strikes and lockouts. 

The Bill will not affect col¬ 
lective bargaining. The Bill 
is meant to strengthen collec¬ 
tive bargaining and reduce Gov¬ 
ernment interference to the 
minimum. In every' direction 
the Bill is an advance, official 
sources claim. The most im¬ 
portant innovation in this Bill, 
namely the mechanism of set¬ 
tlement of disputes, is expected 
to bring stability in industrial 
relations and reduce the damage 
caused at present by a multipli¬ 
city of unions and the risk of 
strike. 1 , and lockouts to the 
minimum. TheBillwill achieve 
this through an improved ma¬ 
chinery to settle disputes, and 
by designating the machinery of 
negotiation through the demo¬ 
cratic process. 

The settlement process will 
startwith bipartite negotiations; 
if they fail within 60 days, the 
matter could go to either a con¬ 
ciliation panel or before the 
labour court. The- conciliation 
procedure is optional, unlike at 
present. The labour coarts, 
contemplated by the new 
Bill, arc different fn m the exist¬ 
ing ones. These courts will be 
permanent and every time a 
dispute comes, a new one need 
not be constituted - as at present. 
These courts will also have to 
settle the dispute within three 
months. Today there no 
timelimit. The new Bill allows 
these courts to give an interim 
injunction and the suspension 
allowance is rafied to 50 per 
cent for the first month, 75 per 
cent for the next one and full 
compensation for the third 
month. 

All these factors, it is ex¬ 
pected, will make it not worth¬ 
while for employers to resort .to 
delaying tactics. 

The sources point out that 
in this step-by-step approach 
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Karting with bipartite machi¬ 
nery, State intervention has bear 
completely avoided. 

The most important innova¬ 
tion in the Bill is the selection 
of the sole or chief negotiating 
agent, associate negotiating 
agent and the negotiating com¬ 
mittee of workers wh ich alone 
will have the right to negotiate 
with employers'and enter into 
agreements. 

Where the un ion has a mem¬ 
bership of more than 65 per cent 
of the workers, it becomes the 
sole negotiating agent, other 
unions with a minimum 
membership of at least 20 per 
centbecomcussociated negotiat¬ 
ing agents but without any veto 
power over the sole negotiator. 
Where the leading union has 
less than 65 per cent member¬ 
ship but more than 50 per cent, 
it becomes the chief negotiating 
agent; the others being associat¬ 
ed with it. And where no union 
has a majority, a negotiating 
committee will be elected by 
the workers. 

The determination of the 
sole or chief negotiating agent 
or the other processes involved 
in this is done by an industrial 
tribunal so that the Government 
doesnothavea say in the matter, 
the sources emphasise. 

The Bill, however, bans 
strikes in those industries which 
are declared essential. But offi¬ 
cial sources point out that while 
in the present law the essential 
services arc not listed, the new 
Bill will list them and restrict 
them to just 12. In the exist¬ 
ing law the Government is free 
to declare any industry or ser¬ 
vice as essential. 

Another important feature 
of the Bill is that in all these 
essential industries or services 
the joint consultative machinery 
is also made essential to settle 
any industrial dispute. At pre¬ 
sent the Government, while du> 
larihg any industry as “essen¬ 


tial", is under no obligation to 
provide for settlement of dis¬ 
putes. 

The Bill also seeks to re¬ 
move die lacuna in the defini¬ 
tion of industry created by the 
latest interpretation given to it 
by the Supreme Court. All em - 
ployees receiving salaries upto 
Rs. 1,000 are brought within 
the definition of workers and 
hospitals, educational institu¬ 
tions and charitable institutions 
are taken out of the definition 
of “industry”. 

Performance of Rural Banks 

Business of many of the 
regionalmralbanks started with 
great fanfare during the Emer¬ 
gency has yet to pick up after 
nearly three years, according to 
a recent assessment made by the 
banking division of the Union 
Finance Ministiy. This is es¬ 
pecially true of a number of 
regional rural banks established 
in the northern and central 
region of the country. 

The position at the end of 
April, 1^78, was that 4P regional 
rural hanks covering 87 dis¬ 
tricts in 16 States had opened 
J ,332 branches. They had 
mobilised deposits to the extent 
of Rs. 38‘88 crores and dis¬ 
bursed a total amount of Rs. 
57 ‘69 crores. Of these 48 
regional tiitsiI banks. 14 have 
been established in the central 
legion States—10in U.P- cover¬ 
ing 13 districts and four in 
M.P. covering eight districts. 
Seven regional rural banks w ere 
started in the northern region 
States—two in Haryana, one in 
H.P., one in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, and three in Rajasthan. 

Four thousand and five 
hundred new hank offices will 
be opened over the next three 
years in rural and semi-urban 
areas of districts where the 
average population per bank 
office is higher than the national 
average, the idea being to bring 


fhese districts on a par with the 
national average. 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has formulated a comprehen¬ 
sive branch expansion policy 
for the next three years (1979 
to 1981) in the light of the re¬ 
commendations made by the 
James Raj Committee in the 
functioning of the public sec¬ 
tor banks, the Dantwala Com¬ 
mittee on regional rural banks, 
and the Kamath working group 
on adoption of multi-agency 
approach in agricultural financ¬ 
ing. 

The policy seeks to ensure 
(a) die opening of more bank 
offices in the rural areas of 
underbanked regions; (b) larger 
involvement of banks in district 
development activities, and (c) 
an incre; i mg flow of credit to 
weaker sections. 

Detailed programmes of ex¬ 
pansion on a district-by-district 
basis will be drawn up in con¬ 
sultation with State Govern¬ 
ments and concerned banks, ac¬ 
cording to a Reserve Bank re¬ 
lease. AstheCommunityDeve- 
lopmcnt Block headquarters 
occupy a specielpositio n in the 
Government’s scheme of deve¬ 
lopmental administration, ii is 
proposed to draw up a time- 
bound programme to ensure 
that every unbanked Commu¬ 
nity Development Block head- 
qua rlcrs in die country is pro¬ 
vided with a bank office before 
the end of June, 1979. 

These offices willir.ostly h £ 
covered in the estimated numbci 
of a minimum of4,500 branches 
to be opened during die period 

s. 

Expansion in the urban, 
metnnpoliten/town centres wil 
be allowed only a highly selec 
tivebasis. Forthispurpose tin 
existence of offices of the urbar 
co-operative banks will also b 
taken into account. 

In the matter of branch e* 
pansion in rural areas, priorit 
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will go to the districts where the 
R.R.Bs. have been established 
or will be established hereafter. 
In cases where there are special 
schemes of financing agriculture 
and where R.R.Bs. cannot ex¬ 
pand immedia tely, the concerned 
Lead Bank of the district will 
be generally allowed to open 
brandies. 

However, this does not pre¬ 
clude commercial banks from 
opening new branches. In the 
allocation of centres, the con¬ 
cerned Lead Banks willbe asked 
to open more branches in their 
lead districts within the overall 
objectives. Banks which have 
a regional character will not be 
allowed to open branches in far- 
flung areas but asked to concen¬ 
trate on their own areas of 
operation or in the adjoining 
“deficit” areas on a selective 
basis. 

A decision has already been 
takenandconveyedtothc Banks 
that their credit-deposit ratio in 
respect of their rural and semi- 
rural branches should be 
brought to 60% before the end 
of March 1979. It is expected 
that the needs of the rural sec¬ 
tor, including the small-scale and 
cottage industries, will be ade¬ 
quately taken care of by the 
spread of bank branches. This 
will facilitate the banks in rais¬ 
ing the ratio of their advances 
to priority sectors (other than 
exports) to a total credit of 33 
per cent by March, 1979. 


Concentration of Economic Power 

The Rajinder Sachar panel 
has strongly criticised the Cen¬ 
tral Government for making the 
Monopolies Commission “in¬ 
effective'' and “approving con¬ 
centration of economic power 
in a few large industrial houses." 
The Committee, which rejected 
the plea for an upward revision 
of the criterion of Rs. 20 crores 
to Rs. 50 crores as the value of 
assets for being considered as a 


large house, has taken the view 
that concentration of economic 
power cannot be curbed by the 
mere fixation of any monetary 
limit. Tliis is because the ex¬ 
pansion of a group beyond a 
point can happen “only with the 
full knowledge and approval 
of the Government." 

Thus, in the final analysis, 
the enunciation of policy in 
regard to expansion or discre¬ 
tionary power by the Govern¬ 
ment is really responsible for 
preventing any concentration 
beyond whatever limit may be 
determined. 

The Committee has pointed 
out that Section 27 of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (MRTP) Act vests in 
the Central Government the 
power to initiate action for divi¬ 
sion of an undertaking. This 
power has hardly been used. 
The power to order division of 
inter-connected undertakings 
under Section 27 is a matter of 
public policy for the Govern¬ 
ment to decide and is dependent 
on the circumstances of each 
case. No 1 e g a 1 impediment 
under the Act comes in the way 
of the Central Government pro¬ 
ceeding under Section 27 if 
circumstances justify it in the 
public interest. 

The Committee has dis¬ 
covered that between June 1, 
1970, and December 31, 1977, 
the Government received 618 
applications (for expansion) 
from MRTP undertakings. The 
Government approved—with¬ 
out reference to Che MRTP 
Commission—74 per cent of the 
applications. The Government 
disposed of 92 a 6 per cent of 
such applications, without refe¬ 
rence to the commission, bet¬ 
ween June, 1970 and June 30, 
1978. Under the MRTP Act, 
it Is optional for the Central 
Government to refer the pro- 



(as also for merger, amalgama¬ 


tion and takeover) to the Mono¬ 
polies Commission for inquiry 
and report. 

Further, there is no compul¬ 
sion for the Government to 
abide by the advice of the Com¬ 
mission. The Government can 
pass any order as it may think 
fit “even contrary to the advice 
of the Commission". This has 
led to the criticism in the public 
and the Press that the Central 
Government has “diluted" the 
role of the Commission and has 
not allowed the latter to play 
its role. 

The need to prevent concen¬ 
tration of economic power did 
not suddenly emerge from the 
MR1P Act which derives its 
authority from the Directive 
Principles of State Policy in 
Article 39 of the Constitution. 


Company Donations to Parties 

Fresh light on the complex 
of company contributions to 
political parties has been thrown 
by the Rajinder Sachar Com¬ 
mittee which was asked to re¬ 
view the Monopoly and Res¬ 
trictive Trade Practices and 
Company Acts. In its report 
released early in September, the 
Committee has given full regard 
to public opinion in recom¬ 
mending that the ban on com¬ 
pany contributions to political 
parties should not only continue 
but also the law should be so 
amended as to make giving or 
taking such contributions 
punishable with fine and im¬ 
prisonment. 

“We have no doubt that 
public opinion in our country 
has earned the right to be trust¬ 
ed to see that transgressors of 
the law do not escape the con¬ 
sequences of their action with 
impunity", the panel said in its 
report. 

In their representations and 
during oral hearings, the various 
chambers of Commerce had 
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urged that, the. tan should be 
removed. Although there was 
“near unanimity” of views that 
company contributions for poli¬ 
tical purposes were not desira¬ 
ble, the chambers felt that the 
ban should end for reasons of 
“practical necessity” and in 
recognition of certain "facts of 
life". 

The Committee was told 
that the ban had resulted in 
forcing the company manage¬ 
ments to resort, under pressure 
from political parties, to devious 
methods to raise funds. Re¬ 
moval of the ban could at least 
save the company managements 
the “embarrassment” and 
“humiliation" resulting from 
such methods. 

It was argued that the com¬ 
panies were “interested” in see¬ 
ing that the political philosophy 
of a ruling party was such as 
would help the continuation and 
expansion of their business and, 
therefore, they should be per¬ 
mitted to provide funds to such 
parties. The Committee took 
the view that this was an argu¬ 
ment which, if accepted, would 
permit money to play an un¬ 
healthy role in the nation's 
political life. 

The committee also rejected 
as “illusory” the argument that 
the companies which contribut¬ 
ed to the ruling party’s coffers 
were not “influencing” their 
political policies. It would be 
difficult to distinguish between 
contributions made so that the 
present policy of a political 
party continues and to maintain 
that this amount will not in¬ 
fluence the political party’s In¬ 
clinations. In its view, once 
the ban is removed, the danger 
to democracy can be well visua¬ 
lised, namely, politics being 
dictated by companies which, 
by their, very nature, would be 
able to contribute more funds. 
Thus, die bigness of the com¬ 
pany would determine the big¬ 
ness of contributions and, neces- 
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sarily, more unhealthy inter¬ 
ference. 

Noting that the danger of 
permitting money to play any 
important role in elections had 
been recognized by the election 
law which has prescribed a limit 
on the expenses a candidate 
can incur, the Committee ob¬ 
serves that the role of money 
power in the electoral process of 
a democratic country “continues 
to disturb” the minds of the 
people. Various efforts had 
been made at various times to 
see that the fountain of demo¬ 
cracy was not polluted by per¬ 
mitting the inflow of money to 
determine the election prospects 
of any candidate or political 
party. 

All the democratic countries 
have, therefore, placed limits on 
what a candidate or a political 
party can spend on elections 
and in countries where free and 
fair elections prevail, unrestrict¬ 
ed flow of money is not per¬ 
mitted. The Committee also 
found that the modern trend 
and practice were clearly to 
make it unlawful for the com¬ 
panies to make any contribu¬ 
tion to political parties or for 
a political purpose. 

The fundamental objections 
apart, the Committee came ac¬ 
ross other equally weighty rea¬ 
sons against removing the ban. 
A serious controversy (assum¬ 
ing political contributions were 
permitted) would arise as to who 
should have the right to deter¬ 
mine which political parties' 
should be the recipient. 

Setback to Power Flu 

The Planning Commission 
has now realised that certain 
other targets, apart from that 
for employment (49 million new 
jobs), prescribed in the Sixth 
Plan are'too unrealistic, over- 1 
ambitious and 1 hence unlikely 
to be achieved. Total power 
availability is also affected since 
the original estimates of addi- 


tiorial genera tion are almost im¬ 
possible to achieve. Hence 
these power targets are also 
being lowered, especially for the 
current year (1977-78). The 
schedule for commissioning the 
new plants have been npset by 
various delays. 

It was anticipated that then 
would be an increase of 14 6 
per cent of an additional gene¬ 
ration capacity of 3,857 MW at 
an estimated outlay of Rs.2,217 
crores. This is not likely to be 
achieved partly because the 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limi¬ 
ted (BHEL) has been unable to 
fulfil delivery schedules and 
partly because of the failure of 
suppliers of other equipment 
and facilities to keep their com¬ 
mitments to the new power pro¬ 
jects. An assessment made by 
the Union Energy Ministry indi¬ 
cates that not more than 584 ’5 
mw of additional capacity will 
be commissioned as against the 
planned 1,102 MW of hydel 
power during 1978-79. If the 
present tardy progress is any 
guide, it is now almost certain 
that a large number of thermal 
and hydel power generating 
units earmarked for commit 
sioning this year will spill over 
to next year. 

The position is no better in 
the case of thermal un its. It is 
now officially admitted that the 
■commissioning of nearly all the 
16 thermal units will bedelayed. 
The slippage in commissioning 
will vary from one to three 
1 months. Since a majority ?' 
these units were due to beg 10 
generation only during the last 
quarter of the current financial 
, year, they will begin getieratio® 
only some time next year ta 
cause of the delayed commis¬ 
sioning. 

The failure oil the part of 
BHEL to keep the delivery 
schedules has held up a number 
6f projects' with the result that 
the commissioning schedule 
tad to be revised. 
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In any case the additional 
generation programme for 1978- 
79, which represents an increase 
of 14‘6 per cent over the actual 
generation last year, is proving 
to be too ambitious. 

The sources do not deny 
that BHEL has in many cases 
failed to keep the delivery sche¬ 
dules. But they are helpless 
because, being a public sector 
undertaking, promises are ex¬ 
tracted from BHEL under pres¬ 
sure which becomes difficult to 
keep. Then there are unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, such as 
labour unrest, not only at the 
manufacturing units of the 
BHELbutalso at its uncillaries. 


Elan Target for Jobs Lowered 

As a result of the econo¬ 
mists' S' ’ggestions, the Planning 
Commission has agreed to revise 
the Sixth Plan targets for creat¬ 
ing 49 million new jobs within 
a decade. The economists 
pointed out that the target was 
unattainable and it would be 
better for Yojana Bhavan to 
prescribe realistic and down-to- 
curth targets instead of building 
castles in the air. 

The original target envisag¬ 
ed a growth in employment 
faster than the growth in in¬ 
come. That would imply an 
extensive redistribution, in some 
cases to a very low level of in¬ 
come per person-year. The im¬ 
plications of this for savings and 
resource mobilisation had also 
to be taken into account. 

The Draft Plan had deli¬ 
berately opted for the strategy 
of rapid employment generation 
even though that might mean 
slightly lower income per per¬ 
son employed. The choice was 
between having a smaller num¬ 
ber employed at higher income 
levels and having a larger num¬ 
ber employed at slightly lower 
income levels. The Draft Plan 
opted for the latter since the 
goal of removal of poverty and 
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the goal of reducing unemploy¬ 
ment were connected. It was 
also pointed out to the econo¬ 
mists that this would not greatly 
a ff e c t resource mobilization, 
since household savings were 
only marginal and reliance on it 
for financing the development 
process was “small". 

The discussions brought up 
several other important ppints: 

1. The question of the 10 
million matriculates who would 
come into the employment mar¬ 
ket in the next live years. The 
Commission docs not have edu¬ 
cation-wise data for the employ¬ 
ment created in the various 
sectors. 

2. The matter of graduate 
employment (“absorption of 
graduates would depend upon 
the growth of the large-scale 
organized sector", and the prob¬ 
lem, which was one of excessive 
“supply" of general graduates, 
had also to be tackled by del i lik¬ 
ing degrees from job qualifica¬ 
tions. 

3. The regionalization of 
unemployment, with 75 % of the 
unemployed found in seven 
States (the answer was to give 
high priority to block level 
planning, minor irrigation, and 
the minimum needs programme 
wherever t h c unemployment 
ratio or the poverty ratio or the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
ratio was high). 

The economists had also 
pointed out that the employ¬ 
ment projections in the Draft 
Plan seemed to be on the high 
sidefor sectors such as small and 
village industries, animal hus¬ 
bandry, fishing and forestry. 

According to the Commis¬ 
sion, a substantial portion of the 
increased employment was ex¬ 
pected to arise in agriculture. It 
was stated that higher employ¬ 
ment would help to reduce 
poverty only if it built up the 
resource base of the poor. 


Dr Raj Krishna emphasized 
that the major part of employ¬ 
ment generation in the next Plan 
would come from programmes 
to build up the resource-base of 
the poor through provision of 
credit, livestock, irrigation and 
setting up village industry assets. 


Master Plan for Floods 

In view of theunprecedented 
floods this year the Union Gov¬ 
ernment has announced a Rs. 
700-crore Master Plan to check 
the menace. The amount will 
be spent over a five-year period 
on short and medium-term flood 
control measures. The loss by 
natural calamities in 1977, in¬ 
cluding floods and cyclones, was 
Rs. 1200crores. 

The entire amount spent on 
anti-flood measures during the 
past 27 years of planned econo¬ 
mic development was Rs. 630 
crorcs. Joint Indo-Ncpal ac¬ 
tion in the form of reservoirs 
in the upper reaches of certain 
riversandalTorestationand allied 
measures was necessary for 
keeping in check the floods in 
parts of Northern India. Talks 
were now in progress between 
the twocountries for joint inves¬ 
tigations for three storage sites, 
ope each in the upper reaches 
of the Rapti, Sarda and Gha- 
ghra rivers. 

Mr Patel said it was difficult 
to make any precise estimates 
about the cost of these works 
involving two sovereign coun¬ 
tries. The works themselves 
would take anything from eight 
to ten years to be completed, once 
theyareactually started. 

When suitably located reser¬ 
voirs on various tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra and a proper 
programme of measures like 
afforestation, drainage and em¬ 
bankments, are started, it was 
quite possible to have effective 
control of floodsin the Brahma¬ 
putra valley. The primary cause 
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of this year's unusually devastat¬ 
ing floods was very heavy rains 
in the catchment areas of rivers 
in Northern India. But there 
were other reasons too, some of 
them man-made. 

Deforestation was going 
ahead at a brisk pace, not only 
reducing the capacity of the 
forest-clad mountains to hold 
back the rain water but also 
carrying huge quantities of silt. 
As a result, the level of river¬ 
beds was rising. The same 
quantity of extra water in any 
river now was causing more 
flood problems than about 25 
years back. Dredging river¬ 
beds on a continuous basis was 
prohibitively expensive. 

Another man-made cause 
was that many flood-prone 
areas, previously vast stretches 
of barren land, had been deve¬ 
loped and become inhabited in 
the past few years. Since ade¬ 
quate flood control measures 
had not been taken alongside, 
floods now caused more damage 
and destruction than before. 
This point would have to be 
kept in mind in future develop¬ 
ment planning, especially in res¬ 
pect of floods and allied prob¬ 
lems. 


Abdullah Explains Historic Role 

Fresh light was thrown by 
Sheikh Abdullah on September 
9 on the three decades old 
Kashmir problem, especially his 
reported attempt soon after 
partition to secure an indepen¬ 
dence status for the State. He 
was severely criticised for that 
move and waswidely suspected. 
He removed certain misunder¬ 
standings and clarified his stand 
on relations with India and 
Pakistan. In a statement in the 
J. A K. Assembly the Sheikh 
defended his policy and also 
declared that he would fight for 
defending every inch oflndian 
territory. 
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He asserted that he had 
never wanted independence for 
Kashmir and the secret papers 
of the former U.S. Ambassador, 
Mr Loy Henderson, which had 
credited him with a desire for 
independence for Jammu and 
Kash mir in 1952, did not reflect 
his views. 

Referring to the Henderson 
papers,madepublicin Washing¬ 
ton recently. Sheikh Abdullah 
said when the then U.S. Am¬ 
bassador asked him if the State 
could become independent, he 
had replied in the negative and 
said: “It cannot remain inde¬ 
pendent.’* Mr Henderson was 
making inquiries about a possi¬ 
ble solution to the Kashmir 
problem in view of the continu¬ 
ing stalemate over the issue bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. The 
Sheikh said he had expressed 
his views candidly about the 
future of the state in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and he stood 
by them. He had mentioned 
three alternatives for the State: 
it could becomepart of Pakistan, 
accede to India or be indepen¬ 
dent. He had turned down the 
suggestion that the State should 
become independent or go to 
Pakistan. “And I maintain 
that positio n even today.” 

The National Conference, 
which reflected and embodied 
the views of the $Lashmir peo¬ 
ple, had ^ejected the two-nation 
theory and decided to endorse 
the accession of the State to 
India, first agreed to by Maha¬ 
raja Hari Singh. Ever, though 
JammuandKashmirwasa Mus¬ 
lim majority State, “we felt that 
in view of the presence of other 
communities in the State and 
the secular principles preached 
and professed by Gandhiji and 
otherleaders,accession to India 
was the best solution”, the 
Sheikh said. 

It was wrong to say that the 
cease-fire in 1947 had been 
agreed to at his suggestion. 


“The State Government was 
completely in the dark about 
this development. In fact, 1 
had asked Jawahar Lai Nehru 
why the troops had been pre¬ 
vented from liberating Muzaf- 
farabad and other occupied 
areas. But obviously, Nehru 
had done so keeping in view the 
best interests of the country." 
The two-nation theory did not 
automaticallyapply tothe whole 
country. 

ThcStateGovernment want¬ 
ed the Rawalpindi and Sialkot 
roads to be reopened. But the 
Pakistan Government had turn¬ 
ed down the suggestion. Pakis¬ 
tan's leaders felt that if they 
allowed free movement of tra¬ 
ffic on these roads, they would 
not be able to whip up hysteria 
over the Kashmir problem 
which they often did, the Sheikh 
added. 

The Sheikh repeated that the 
Kashmir problem was still a 
national problem because Pakis¬ 
tan had not given up claims to 
it It should not be dragged 
into party politics. The critics 
of the Government should 
always remember that the State 
continued to face the threat of 
infiltration. There was need 
for the utmost vigilance. 

The Karakoram Road posed 
a threat to the security of the 
State.Itseemedthatthe Chinese 
were coming closer to Pakistan 
But the'best defence against 
such threats was the strengtnand 
unity of the people. “If you 
want your voice to be heard, 
you should be strong.” 

Mr Abdullah said as sn 
Indian citizen he would fight 
for every inch of the country's 
territory under foreign occupa¬ 
tion. 
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Deadly Arms for Pakistan 

The latest reports indicate 
that Pakistan has been feverishly 
arming itself with deadly wea- 
pons obtained mostly from 
China and France. It is also 
negotiating for arms from the 
U.S.A. 

Pakistan has serious internal 
economic difficulties but it has 
been enlarging its arsenal rapid¬ 
ly as if it was preparing for a 
war. It has already acquired 
some very modern weapons, in¬ 
cluding French Crotale missiles, 
and another five squadrons of 
the U.S. F-SE deep-strike air¬ 
craft are to come soon. Pakis¬ 
tan is negotiating for 100 F-SE 
planes which will give it five 
squadrons, plus some reserves. 

The U.S.A. is likely to sup¬ 
ply the aircraft as replacements 
for the F-86 Jets of the Pakistan 
Air Force. France’s reported 
reflisal to give a nuclear repro¬ 
cessing plant to it appears to 
have brightened up chances of 
modem U.S. warplanes being 
given to Pakistan. . 

Some of the latest weapons 
acquired by Pakistan, besides 
the Crotale surface-to-air mis¬ 
siles, are runway penetration 
bombs and radar systems. An¬ 
other deadly weapon with the 
Pakistan Air Force is the French 
“Matra R50 Magic" air-to-air 
missiles designed for close comb¬ 
ing operations. 

A large number of radar 
sets for detecting low-flying air¬ 
craft have also been acquired 
by Pakistan from France. Pakis¬ 
tan is believed to have added 
three more squadrons to its 


Air Force since 1971 when it had 
17 of them. Moreover it is 
getting advanced versions of the 
Chinese MIG-19 which has 
better fire control and naviga¬ 
tional attack systems. It is also 
improving its Mirage-3 and 
Mirage-S aircraft. 

Pakistan has also strengthen¬ 
ed its Army and Navy. Accord¬ 
ing to the Institute of Strategic 
Studies, the total strength of the 
Armed Forces of Pakistan has 
increased from 324,500 men in 
1970-71 to 428,000 men in 1977- 
78. The defence expenditure 
in this period rose from Rs. 300 
crores to Rs. 810 crores. Pakis¬ 
tan had in 1970-71 three ar¬ 
moured divisions, one inde¬ 
pendent brigade and 11 infan¬ 
try divisions. Now it has 
400,000 men in two armoured 
divisions, 14 infantry divisions, 
three independent armoured 
brigades, three independent in¬ 
fantry brigades, two air defence 
brigades and five army aviation 
squadrons. Its reserve strength 
is 500,000. 

Pakistan's Air Force had 
(in 1970-71) one squadron of 
IL-28 light bombers, two squad¬ 
rons of B-57 Canberra bombers, 
some squadrons of F-86 fighter 
bombers and interceptors, MIG 
19 fighter bombers and inter¬ 
ceptors, besides Mirage-III 
and F-104 interceptors. 

Pakistan's Navy in 1971 
consisted of,amongotherthings, 
one submarine, two destroyers, 
three destroyer escorts, two fast 
frigates, four patrol boats, and 
eight ( coastal mine-sweepers. 
Now it has three Dephne class 
submarines, five SX-404 Midget 
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submarines, one light cruiser, 
four destroyers, one frigate, 
14 patrol boats, and seven mine¬ 
sweepers. 

Fear of Pak Collapse 

Despite the claims of Mar¬ 
tial Law Chief, General Zia-ul- 
Haque, that Pakistan is calm, 
quiet and steadily progressing 
since the ouster of Mr Bhutto, 
impartial observers suspect that 
all is not well in that country 
and that General Zia may in 
fact be sitting on a power keg. 

Pakistan is in danger of 
political collapse if it refuses to 
give greater autonomy to the 
two tribes with whom it has 
been at war for the past four 
years, according to an article 
in the U.S. magazine “Foreign 
Policy”. 

The report says that if 
Pakistan’s military leader, Gen. 
Zia-ul-Haque, does not make 
peace with theBaluch and Pakh- 
toon tribiil minorities, the Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan might 
intercede on their behalf. And 
that, in turn, could bring Iran 
into the conflict on the side of 
Pakistan because the Shah “is 
concerned that a separatist 
movement on the Pakistani side 
of their notably parlous border 
might move contagious.” 

The article was written by 
Selig Harrison, a senior asso¬ 
ciate of Carncgi Endowment for 
International Peace which pub¬ 
lishes the quarterly. Harrison 
based his report on an 18- 
month inquiry into the conflict 
that lasted from 1973 to 1977. 
The casualties on both sides of 
thewarwereconsiderably higher 
than had ever been officially 
acknowledged. 

The investigation, which in- 
cludedinterviewswith Pakistani 
leaders, guerrilla separatists 
hiding in Afghanistan and other 
sourccs.foundthatut least 3,300 
Pakistani soldiers and 3.300 
Baluch guerrillas were killed, 
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along with hundreds of civilians, 
during the four-year war. He 
said the war broke out as 
Pakistan's former Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Z.A. Bhutto, “prodded" 
by the Shah, imposed emergency 
rule on the Baluchi region. A 
truce was reached after Mr 
Bhutto was ousted from power 
by Gen Zia. At the peak of the 
fighting in 1974, Harrison said, 
U.S.-supplied Iranian helicop¬ 
ters with Iranian pilots 
joined the Pakistani Air Force 
inattacks on the guerrillas. “The 
conflict was much more exten¬ 
sive than had been generally 
realised and it left a legacy of 
profound bitterness amongboth 
the Baluch tribesmen and the 
Pakistani military", the author 
said. “The wanton use of 
superiorfirepowerby the Pakis¬ 
tani and Iranian forces... .in¬ 
stilled in the Baluchs feelings 
of unprecedented resentment 
and a widespread hunger for a 
chance to vindicate their mar¬ 
tial honour.” 

The failure of the Zia regime 
to deal more effectively with its 
numerous political and econo¬ 
mic problems could open the 
way for separatist activity that 
would literally tear the country 
apart. As to the American role, 
Harrison says the United States 
should encourage Afghanistan's 
independence from both Mos¬ 
cow and Peking and do nothing 
to help Pakistani efforts to 
“destabilise" that regime. It 
should also encourage even- 
handed economic development 
in the border regions, and as the 
main military supplier for both 
Iran and Pakistan, it should 
“discourage ha m-handedcounter- 
insurgency programmes”. 

Sri Lanka’s New Constitution 

Sri Lanka's hew Constitu¬ 
tion, which has several unique 
features, came into force from 
September 7. The new Consti¬ 
tution has been devised to faci¬ 
litate the country'sadvanoement 


to the ruling United National 
Party's objective of a “demo¬ 
cratic Socialist” entity with em¬ 
phasis on democracy. 

The Directive Principles of 
the new Constitution stipulate 
that the State is pledged, among 
other things, to ensure the 
“rapid development of the 
whole country by means of pub¬ 
lic and private economic activity 
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The new Constitution vests 
enormous power in the hands 
of the President, who is both 
Head of State and Head of 
Government. There is a separa¬ 
tion of powers between the exe¬ 
cutive, the legislature and the 
judiciary, but the President is 
above and beyond Parliament 
and the courts. 

The legislature, called the 
National Stale Assembly under 
the previous Constitution has 
been renamed Parliament. It 
shares the sovereignty of the 
people with the President but in 
any conflict between the two, 
the President has the advantage 
that he could dissolve Parlia¬ 
ment at will. However, no dis¬ 
solution can take place once 
notice has been given of a mo¬ 
tion to impeach him. The new 
President is the former Prime 
Minister, Mr Juyawardene. The 
new Prime Minister is Mr R. 
Premadasa. 

President Jayawardene re¬ 
minded the people that nobody 
could, under the new Constitu¬ 
tion. govern for more than six 
years without the people's con¬ 
sent grunted through a refe¬ 
rendum. The Constitution had 
given the people the highest 
authority by permitting them, 
by means of referendum, to take 
part directly in deciding some of 
the laws that governed them. 


Bangladesh’s New Plan for 
Fanalckn 

Since the signing of. the 
Farakka Agreement on Novem- 
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her 5 lasffeaiv Bangladesh has 
been trying its best to extort 
more concessions from India 
and also seeking to internalise 
the issue of Ganga Waters by 
urging this country to include 
Nepal in the study of a scheme 
for increasing the flow of the 
river during the lean period. 
Later, perhaps, Bangladesh will 
seek to bring in China into the 
picture on the plea that Ganga 
originates from a spot in Tibet. 

The note Ba ngladesh sent on 
July 31 was rejected by India on 
September 9, according to offi- 
ciul sources. The note, handed 
over to the Indian High Com¬ 
missioner in Bangladesh, had 
suggested that Nepal’s inclusion 
should be facilitated cither by 
changing the constitution of the 
existing Indo-Bangladesh Joint 
Rivers Commission, or by set¬ 
ting up a completely new com¬ 
mission. 

Bangladesh's scheme had 
envisaged construction of 
storage reservoirs in Nepal dur¬ 
ing the monsoon to augment, 
during the lean period, the flow 
of the Ganga waters. Bangla¬ 
desh had also suggested a water¬ 
way running about 19 km 
through Indian territory from 
Nepal to Bangladesh. 

The Farakka agreement pro¬ 
vides for investigation of the 
schemes proposed by India and 
Bangladesh by the Joint Rivers 
Commission, a bilateral body. 
India has made its attitude 
clear—that the efficacy of the 
Joint Rivers Commission and 
implementation of the Farakka 
Agreement could be ensured if 
the two countries make efforts 
bilaterally to harness the waters 
common to both countries. 

India is also understood to 
have pointed out that most 
effective utilisation of the water 
resources can be ensured by 
maximising the benefits from 
the river systems common to 
both countries. India does not, 
therefore, think ft necessary or 
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desirable to change the composi¬ 
tion of the Commission to in¬ 
clude Nepal or to set up a new 
commission. 

India had pointed out to the 
Bangladesh side in July that 
such proposals would add new 
dimensions to the Farakka Ag¬ 
reement which would be con¬ 
trary to the declared intention 
of the two countries for mutual 
bilateral co-operation for the 
maximum development of the 
water resources of the region. 

India is in agreement with 
the view that urgent studies 
should be undertaken of the 
schemes exchanged between the 
two countries in March this 
year. In the note, too, India 
has reiterated its willingness to 
undertake the study of the 
Bangladesh scheme for the aug¬ 
mentation of the Ganga waters. 
India is known to have pointed 
out at the same time that the 
two sides had agreed to give 
equal priority to the proposals 
of both sides. India has ex¬ 
pressed the hope that simultane¬ 
ous studies would start on the 
Indian proposal too. 

The Indian scheme envisages 
a 320-km canal linking the 
Brahmaputra and the Ganga 
with a number of dams at some 
places which would ensure the 
required supplies of water dur¬ 
ing the lean period. 


Crisis in Iran 

The monarchy in Iran seems 
to be in serious trouble. The 
Shah declared a few weeks ago 
that no one could remove him 
and that he was firmly entrench¬ 
ed on the throne. But he now 
feels shaky, following the serious 
rioting, a series of hostile de¬ 
monstrations and other dis¬ 
turbances. 

The Shah Bano, the Em¬ 
press, has already fled Iran and 
taken shelter on an island. The 
new Iranian Prime Minister, 
Mr Jaafar Sharif Emami,realis- 


r 

ing that the people wanted 
democratic channels for self- 
expression has allowed party 
activity after a long time. 

Fourteen parties have an¬ 
nounced their return to political 
activity after the Prime Minister 
announced that political activi¬ 
ties by all parties other than 
Communists would be permitted. 
The parties include the National 
Front, banned following the un¬ 
successful coup attempt by the 
lute Prime Minister, M iMossa- 
deq, in 1953. 

The National Front, the 
largest of the 14 parties, is be¬ 
lieved to have deep popular 
roots. It has come out with a 
list of demands, including aboli¬ 
tion of Sevak Secret Service and 
release of political prisoners, 
numbering 2,000. The Front, 
which consists of three parties— 
the Iran Party, the Party of the 
Iranian Nation and the National 
Iranian Socialist Movement— 
has also demanded that all poli¬ 
tical exiles be allowed to return 
home. 

Meanwhile, the ruling Ras- 
takhiz Party has been plunged 
into a deep crisis by the new 
developments. So far, few de¬ 
fections have been publicly an¬ 
nounced from its ranks but it 
has already lost its enormous 
sources of funds and leverage. 
The Rastakhiz and the National 
Front may be the two main con¬ 
testants in next June's national 
elections if they are held. 

The Shah of Iran said on 
September 11 that his policies 
of liberalisation would continue 
despite the unrest throughout 
his country. 

In an interview to Time 
magazine, the Shah said martial 
law would be lifted in six months 
and it would end before elections. 
start. “It is certain that the 
main programme, which is the 
liberalisation of democratisa- 
tion of the country.will con¬ 

tinue”, Time quoted the Shah 
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ing interference with radio and 
television broadcasts. 

The Canadian Department 
of Communications claimed that 
some time ago a bluish-white 
column of lightning was seen 
leaping from the ground to the 
clouds. 

Assessment of World Poverty 

Fresh light on the state of 
poverty in the world has been 
thrown by the latest assessment 
made by the International Bank 
fo? Reconstruction and Deve¬ 
lopment. According to the 
report, the economic progress of 
the developing countries during 
the past 25 years has been neither 
sufficiently fast nor sufficiently 
broad-based to reduce the num¬ 
ber of human beings reeling 
under “absolute poverty”. 

The report, released at the 
end of August, says the poor 
have become poorer in certain 
countries. The report is the 
first of a scries of annual reports 
providing a comprehensive as¬ 
sessment of global issues. 

According to the report, 
about 800 million persons in the 
developing world still live in 
“absolute poverty”, with in¬ 
comes too low to ensure ade¬ 
quate nutrition and without 
access to essential public ser¬ 
vices. Many of these people 
have experienced no improve¬ 
ment in their living standards, 
andin countries where economic 
growth has been slow, the living 
standards of the poor have been 
deteriorated. 

The most important require¬ 
ment for progress in alleviating 
poverty is the acceleration of 
growth in the low income coun¬ 
tries which in the past have 
grown only half as far as the 
middle-income countries. The 
report has described low in¬ 
come countries as those with a 
per capita income of 250 dollars 
and below and middle-income 
countries- as those with a per 


capita income of above 250 
dollars. India is one of the 34 
low income countries. In both 
the groups it will be necessary 
to maintain high levels of sav¬ 
ings and investments. 

Scarcity of resources to deal 
with the most urgent problems 
of poverty, malnutrition and 
disease is most acute in the low- 
income countries where there is, 
almost constantly, a difficult 
choice between investment to 
increase future production capa¬ 
city and expenditure to meet 
urgent consumption needs. 

The types of difficulties in 
raising investment levels differ 
among individual low-income 
countries, but they essentially 
reflect the shortage of entre- 
prencurialand managerial talent 
and the difficulties in increasing 
savings at low levels of income. 
In some countries which are still 
in an early stage of development 
there have been serious difficul¬ 
ties in identifying profitable in¬ 
vestment opportunities, says the 
report. It was hoped that gov-' 
ernment enterprises would gene¬ 
rate surplus for investment. 
This has often proved unrealis¬ 
tic, primarily because such enter¬ 
prises have been burdened with 
the task of meeting other social 
objectives, such as employment 
creation and maintaining low 
prices for key products, and also 
because they lack management 
cadres to run them efficiently. 

Moreover, Governments 
have found it extremely hard to 
check their consumption ex¬ 
penditure to bring about the 
anticipated increase in public 
savings. The high level and 
rapid growth of Government ex¬ 
penditure in the poorest coun¬ 
tries illustrates the dilemma they 
face in seeking to meet their 
urgent needs in the face of 
rising expectations. 

According to the report. 
Government consumption ex¬ 
penditure as a percentage of the 
gross domestic product for low- 


income countries went up from 
8-8 in 1960 to 13-9 in 1975. 
However, the reasons for this 
increase are not hard to find. 
The past 25 years have seen a 
tremendous expansion in the 
development role of Govern¬ 
ments and a gnat deal is expect¬ 
ed from the official agencies. 

World Criminal Court Move 

International hijackers, 
counterfeiters and drug-pushers 
could face trial before a new 
world cou# if an influential 
group of lawyers from around 
the world have their way. The 
group, assembled at Manila 
(Philippines ) in the first week of 
September, sought to find ways 
to stop such criminals from es¬ 
caping punishment by fleeing 
front one country to another 
because of existing laws on legal 
jurisdiction. Their aim was also 
to deal with the issue of mer¬ 
cenary soldiers accused of geno¬ 
cide, as in Angola two years ago. 

The lawyers belonging to the 
International Law Association, 
which ended its biennial meeting 
in Manila on September 3, tried 
to reach an agreement on the 
establishment of a world crimi¬ 
nal court, though they were not 
hopeful that it would materia¬ 
lise quickly. But they are re¬ 
ported to be making considera¬ 
ble progress with a stop-gap 
measure in which countries may 
give up their own nationals for 
trial in countries where they may 
have committed crimes, or gua¬ 
rantee their punishmentat home. 

According to Professor 
Lubowski of Ginada, chairman 
of the Association's committee 
on criminal law, the chances of 
an international accord on some 
of the proposals were very pro¬ 
mising. Among them is a pro¬ 
posal for a convention' to ex¬ 
patriate accused -persons for 
trial and sentence and repatria¬ 
tion of people already sentenced 
in their own countries to serve 
out their toms. 
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Special Feature 


44th Constitution Amendment 


Parliament and the Judiciary, 
the States and the Centre, the 
citizen and the Government. 
The party pledged to take all 
steps to restore to the citizen his 
fundamental freedoms and to 


basis of adult franchise, or to 
compromise the independence 
of the judiciary,'will have to be 
subjected to a referendum. To 
be effective, at least 57% of the 
electorate must vote. A refe¬ 
rendum will not be an alterna¬ 
tive to the normal procedure for 
making Constitutional changes. 
A Constitutional amendment 
will be put up for a referendum 


The Constitution of a coun¬ 
try prescribed the basic and legal 
framework according to which 
the Government is to be carried 
on; it defines the scope of the 
main organs of Government; 

the principles which are to deter- the judiciary its rightful role, 
mine the nature of the political 

structure; and it also defines The Consti tutio nal 

the rights and liberties of the Amendment B.I1 .(later reniim- 
neople. It is, in short, the bereu asthe 44th Amendment 

supreme law of the land, the Bill) w.s:, rntroduced in the Lok only after ithas been adopted by 
guardian of the people's rights Sabha on May 15,1978 to ful- a two-thirds majority in the Lok 
in a democrat Difficulties fil these object.v«i which could Sabha and theRajyaSabhaand, 
arise when over-ambitious and 7.° lul in certain cases, after it has been 

power-obsesrt i politicians seek ™ ov ® ratified by a majority of the State 

to defile the Constitution and to by Ue 4 ^ nd legislatures. The purpose is to 

mould it to suit their whim prevent a manipulation of a 

regardless of die interests of the two-thirds majority in Parlia- 

people and the recognised prin-' Constotation. ment by a clever leader (as was 

cTp& of democracy. This is by the Lok Sablw unam- done ^ former prime 

precisely what was successfully ! b on 5 August f 23. t0 To^ Minister ) to P ush . through radi- 

wards the final stages of the 
measure die Law Minister, Mr 
Shnnti Bhushan, declared that 
because of the safeguards in¬ 
troduced in die Constitution no 
one—not even a more dictato¬ 
rial person than the one seen 
not long ago—would be able to 

bring about the old Emergency. Right to Property will cease to 
The fear psychosis among the be a Fundamental Right and 
Repeal of the 42nd Amend- pg 0 pi e and the legislators that become only a legal right. It 
ment sq as to remove the dis- constitution could again is, however, ensured that the 
tortions introduced by the pre- b c exploited was, therefore, un- removal of the Property Right 
vious regime was one of the warran ted. The important from the list of Fundamental 
commi tments made by the changes which the 44th Amend- Rights would not affect the right 
Janata, Party in its e action me m (which has 49 clauses) of the minorities to establish 
manifesto of February 10,1977. gee ] cs make in the Constitu- andadministereducationalinsti- 
The parly declared that the tion are as follows: tutions of their choice. Be* 

amendment was a betrayal of Anv sides, a provision has been 

the testament of faith that the 1. Referendum. Any mn- —gj. before tha t no oer- 
Founding Fa thereof the Con- sure which series to modg the s(jn w ’ m be depr i’ ved 0 f his Re¬ 
stitution bequeathed to the pco- secularparty except in accordance with 
pie; it subverted the basic struc- ter of the Constitution, abridges r* 3 
ture of the 1950 framework. It or abrogates the Fundamental “ w * 

vitiated the federal principle and Rights of thecitizens guaranteed This change was also an 
upset the neat balance between by the Constitution, to impede election commitment of th e 
the pe op l e, and Parliament, free and fair elections on the Janata Party. The argument 


attempted through the infamous, 
anti-democratic and anti¬ 
national 42nd Constitution;.! 
Amendment which virtualjy 
made mincemeat of several basic 
features of the Indian polity and 
imposed severe restrictions on 
the liberties of the people. It 
also created glaring imbalances 
in the Constitutional structure. 


cal changes. This is a revolu¬ 
tionary provision never before 
introduced in any legal frame- 
w o r k enforced in India. It 
involves certain risks, but is a 
guarantee of making the peo¬ 
ple’s wifi the determining factor. 

2. Property Right: The 
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was feat the Congress was using 
the modification of property 
rights as a pretext for abridging 
the personal liberties of the citi¬ 
zens from time to time. 

3. State ofEnarpncy: 
Radical changeshavebeen made 
in the provisions relating to the 
promulgation of a state oFEmer- 
gency. An Emergency can now 
be proclaimed only when the 
security of the country, or any 
part of its territory, is threaten¬ 
ed by war or external aggression, 
or by an armed rebellion. In¬ 
ternal disturbances not amount¬ 
ing to an armed rebellion would 
not be a ground for proclaim¬ 
ing Emergency. Another safe¬ 
guard against misuse or arbit¬ 
rary exercise of power is thatan 
Emergency can be proclaimed 
only on the basis of written ad¬ 
vice tendered to the President 
by the Cabinet. The President 
can ask for reconsideration, but 
must accept the reconsidered 
advice. Approval of both 
Houses of Pari i ament would also 
be necessary for any such order 
to take effect. Any such pro¬ 
clamation would remain in 
force for only six months and 
can be continued only by fur her 
resolutions passed by the requi¬ 
site majority. Such-a procla¬ 
mation would cease to operate 
if a resolution disapproving the 
continuance of the Emergency 
Is passed by the Lok Sabha. 

4. Right to Life and Liberty: 
To further safeguard against the 
misuse of the Emergency pro¬ 
visions and to put the Right 
to Life and Liberty on a sound 
and secure footing, it has been 
laid down that the power sus¬ 
pending the right to move the 
court for the enforcement of a 
Fundamental Right cannot be 
exercised in respect of the Fun¬ 
damental Rights to Life and 
Liberty. 

The Amendment also keeps 
out Article 20 (Protection in res¬ 
pect of convictions for offences) 
along with Article 24 (Right to 
life and personal liberty) from 
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fee sweep of Article 359, the 
repository of fee power of fee 
executive to suspend Funda¬ 
mental Rights during an Emer¬ 
gency. If these two articles had 
qpt been made inviolate, people 
could be harassed by fee Gov¬ 
ernment during an Emergency 
by making certain acts punish¬ 
able retrospectively. 

The explanation for retain¬ 
ing fee provision for imposing 
an Emergency in certain cir- 
cumstances is that feeprovision 
is designed for protecting demo¬ 
cracy, personal liberty of the 
people and other values, and 
also to protect fee country 
against external aggression or an 
internal armed rebellion. The 
-package of safeguards provided 
in fee Bill would ensure that no 
one could in future create fee 
kind of atmosphere which pre¬ 
vailed for 19 months of the 
Emergency imposed by M r s 
Gandhi. 

5. Preventive Detention: 
Tbe right to preventive 
detention has been retained, 
even though initially the Janata 
leaders had decided to delete 
this provision (like the powers 
under MISA) since it had been 
misused by Mrs Gandhi’s Gov¬ 
ernment. Significantly, both 
fee Congress parties voted wife 
the Government in fee Lok 
Sabha on the provisions for pre¬ 
ventive detention. The voting 
on this clause was 388 against 7, 
indicating the overwhelming 
support in the Lok Sabha for 
this power. The justification 
offered for keeping this power is 
that in view of fee vulnerable 
law and order positions, es¬ 
pecially in the Eastern States, 
it was necessary to possess this 
authority which would be exer¬ 
cised only in extreme cases in 
the interest of law and order. 
Certain extremists still posed a 
danger to peace in the country, 
and their detention might be¬ 
come necessary to ensure peace 
and normalcy. 

6. Role of Judiciary: Some 


absurd features of fee 42nd 
Amendment curtailing the 
powers of fee judiciary were 
removed by earlier Constitu¬ 
tional amendments introduced 
by the Janata Government. For 
instance, fee provision requir¬ 
ing that the Supreme Court and 
fee High Courts must have a 
two-thirds majority for declar¬ 
ing any legislation to be invalid 
had been removed. The 44tb 
Amendment removes the re¬ 
maining shackles also. The 
jurisdiction of the High Courts 
to issue writs in the nature of 
habeas corpus under Article 226 
cannot be suspended. Besides, 
the citizens shall have fee right 
to challenge in the court a p r o- 
clamation of; n Emergency on 
grounds of mala fide intentions 
of the Government. 

7. Freedom of Press: Dur¬ 
ing fee Emergency various res¬ 
trictions were placed on the 
Press. Even the proceedings of 
Parliament could not be pub¬ 
lished except with censor's per¬ 
mission. Now the 44th amend¬ 
ment lays down that the right 
to publication of the proceed¬ 
ings of Parliament during an 
Emergency cannotbesuspended. 

Other Changes: The latest 
Constitutional amendment also 
makes' several other welcome 
changes. The duration of the 
Lok Sabha and State Legislative 
Assemblies has been reduced 
from six to five years—t h e nor¬ 
mal term which was extended 
during the Emergency to achieve 
some political purposes. Hie 
undemocratic Article 359-A, 
which was designed to assist Mrs 
Gandhi in her election appeal 
and which laid down a special 
procedure for election petitions 
filed against a Prime Minister 
and Speaker of .fee House, 
would be deleted. Again, fee 
provision empowering fee Cen¬ 
tre to use Central aimed forces 
in State territories without fee 
consent of fee State Govern-* 
ments will also be removed. 

{Contd- on page-213) 
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Feature 


Adult Education 


The citadel of illiteracy and ignorance is under attack now as never before . 
The Centre is seized of this and has recently taken soma measures. Adult edit ■ 
cation is one such step. This feature examines the steps taken and the 
challenges to be faced. —Editor 


Education is to play a pivo¬ 
tal role in the economic deve¬ 
lopment of India. Yet, the 
efforts to spread it have been 
too inadequate to meet the bur¬ 
geoning national needs. In fact, 
we are now up against the para¬ 
dox : the higher the literacy rate, 
the greater the number of illi¬ 
terates. More than half of the 
entire illitera te population of the 
world is in India. In 1961, there 
were 96 mi'lion illiterates in 
India which rose to 97* 5 mil¬ 
lion in a decade (1971) It 
would be no surprise if the num¬ 
ber has gone up since then. To 
grapple with the problem of the 
growing number of illiterates 
among the adults in the age- 
group 15-35 years, a country¬ 
wide National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) will bo 
launched on the Gandhi Jayanti, 
October 2, 1978. 

It is futile to discuss the 
necessity or desirability of such 
a programme. What should 
interest us raost.is to know the 
contents and the prospects of 
NAEP. Before we take up 
these issues, it may as well be to 
understand the significance of 
adult education. 

Meaning: Adult education 
should not be confused with 
mere literacy or dysfunctional 
education. Our past experience 
of literacy drive has been a 
miserable failure. To make 
adult education more meaning¬ 
ful and purposeful, the proposed 
NAEP will have to go beyond 
a programme of mere literacy. 
More so, because the vast mass 
of ouv poor people an primarily 
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and immediately concerned 
about getting their barest sub¬ 
sistence. As such, they would 
not like to touch even with a 
pair of tongs any such pro¬ 
gramme if it holds out no hope 
of ameliorating their economic 
lot. What is important to note 
is that an adult education pro¬ 
gramme in India has to be much 
more than a literacy programme, 
functional or otherwise. 

NAEP: The National Board 
of Adult Education (NBAE) 
recently approved the NAEP 
which seeks to cover 65 million 
illiterates instead of 100 mil¬ 
lion as envisaged earlier during 
the next five years. The year- 
wise break-up will be as follows: 
1 * 5 million in 1978-79 (October- 
Sepfember); 4* 5 million in 1979- 
80; 9 0 million in 1980-81; 18 
million in 1981-82; and 32 mil¬ 
lion in 1982-83. Total : 63 
million. 

Target Group: The main 
target group of the programme 
will be the illiterate and un¬ 
organized people in the age- 
group 15-35 in the rural and 
urban a teas and one, generally, 
below the poverty line. 

Objectives: According to 
the draft document of the sixth 
plan (1978-83), the principal ob¬ 
jective of the programme is “to 
increase awareness of the illi¬ 
terate people about themselves 
and about the social reality 
around them, to organize them, 
to assist them to understand and 
strive to solve the different pro¬ 
blems in their day-to-day life 
and to involve them in mean¬ 


ingful and challenging tasks of 
social and national develop¬ 
ment". 

Content: The programme 
will have an appropriate mix. 
suited to the needs and interests 
of the individual. The illito- 
rates will be imparted education 
lncitizenship,health-care, family 
planning, vocational skills and 
application of modem, science 
and technology. 

Implementation: NAEP will 
be implemented through a net¬ 
work of projects. As far as 
possible, the project area will 
coincide with a community deve¬ 
lopment block. Special pro¬ 
grammes will be undertaken for 
the benefit of women as also 
the scheduled caste, scheduled 
tribes and other vulnerable sec¬ 
tions of society. 

To man these projects, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, teachers and 
students of universities, volun¬ 
tary agencies, employers and 
trade unions and State adminis¬ 
trations wiil be involved, Tie 
programme also envisages fuller 
participation of the mass media. 

While the Centre will be 
mainly concerned with the train¬ 
ing, production of teaching and 
learning material and monitor¬ 
ing the progress of the program¬ 
me, the State governments will 
be responsible for the planning 
and implementation of the pro- 
grammesat the grass root levels. 

Fin a nee for NAEP: An 
estimated outlay of Rs. 686 crore 
would be required for the inr- 
plementation of NAEP. This is 
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more than three times the origi¬ 
nal estimate of Rs. 200 croie of 
the Planning Commission. 
About Rs. 80 will be spent on a 
learner exclusive of the expendi¬ 
ture on administration, plan¬ 
ning and monitoring etc. An¬ 
other 20 per cent of the expen- 
di ture on the aforesaid items will 
be incurred on post-literacy and 
follow-up measures. TheNAEP 
is, thus, conceived as a continu¬ 
ing education. That is, as it 
should be, if the literacy pro¬ 
cess is not to relapse into noth¬ 
ing after the training. 

Prospects: Some' of the 
new features of the NAEP like 
a special administrative machi¬ 
nery to supervise, strong finan¬ 
cial backing, merger of various 
educational schemes to form a 
single project in a specified area 
should make the fulfilment of the 
programme a likely prospect. 

Challenges: One of the big¬ 
gest challenges to this gigantic 
problem is the rapidly growing 
population of our country. Un¬ 
less efforts to disseminate lite¬ 
racy are commensurate with the 
requirements of the additional 
population entering the target 
group of 1S-3S, the results of the 
literacy drive may be rather 
disappointing. As literacy 
Spreads, it must, therefore, make 
a deep and enduring impact on 
a wider acceptance of family 
planning. With this, a sizable 
rail in the birth-rate may be 
achieved. Along with this, ele¬ 
mentary education for children 
in the age-group 6-14 need be 
re-oriented to make it suitable 
to the needs and environments 
of the learners and their parents. 
Without it, as has been noticed 
in the past, the proportion of 
drop-outs would be large and 
the adult illiterates would multi¬ 
ply. It may be noteworthy 
that the government is taking 
necessary steps to universalize 
primary education and also to 
reduce the drop-outs. 

The second problem relates 


to the selection of dedicated and 
competent workers for the im¬ 
plementation of the programme. 
The induction of politicians and 
students, as contemplated by 
NBAE, is open to serious ques¬ 
tion. There is a genuine (and 
quite realistic) apprehension 
that politicians may influence 
the learners* minds with their 
partisanship. The adult educa¬ 
tion programme may, it is fear¬ 
ed, be mis-used for party ends, 
and adult education may spill 
over into political propaganda. 
This is not to suggest that 
genuinely neutral political edu¬ 
cation is inconceivable but it is 
pxrely very difficult to restrict 
it to a planned course of civics. 

In regard to students, it is 
argued that instead.of making 
them responsible for the imple¬ 
mentation, the universities and 
institutions should be required 
to undertake the onus and sec 
the task through. 

Illiteracy is high in rural 
areasamong the scheduled castes 
and tribes and among women; 
and it is here that the dearth of 
workers is felt most justas their 
need is both large and urgent. 

Thirdly, the problem of 
motivation of 6‘ 5 million of the 
illiterates to accept the pro¬ 
gramme, in the form given or in 
a modified form (suitable to 
their environments-—social, cul¬ 
tural and economic), poses a 
very big challenge. The rural 
folk and those in the age-group 
25-35 are particularly resistant 
to such motivation. The older 
among the adults may not stay 
the course. In view of these 
obstacles to effective motivation, 
it is imperative to build into 
the programme carrot-and-stick 
approach. It is true that the 
flexibility and freedom which 
the programme provides will 
make it fit for each learner. But 
it requires very sensitive and 
tactful handling to evoke “moti¬ 
vation for learning’* in the adult 
minds. The programme must. 


therefore, be worked out In 
minute details. 

Fourthly, while the involve¬ 
ment of the voluntary agencies 
in the programme cuts the un¬ 
savoury red-tape, the lurking 
danger of this arrangement can¬ 
not be overlooked. 

Fifthly, theprogra mme must 
be backed by a strong political 
will if it is to get off the ground. 

Sixthly, the imparting and 
improving the skills so necessary 
for alleviating poverty and un¬ 
employment and under¬ 
employment, particularly in the 
rura I sector of our economy, is a 
big challenge. In rural areas, 
of the total person days seeking 
work, around 79 per cent were 
either illiterate or educated be¬ 
low prim? i*y levels. In the urban 
areas, on the other hand, around 
38 per cent of the person days 
seeking work consisted of per¬ 
sons either illiterate or with 
education below primary levels. 
The remainder were with edu¬ 
cational levels above primaiy 
level. The problem, therefore, 
is to offer facilities for learning 
skills in the NAEP. ; 

Conclusion: The t a s k of 
executing the programme suc¬ 
cessfully is tremendous. We 
just cannot muddle through it. 
Only a detailed, careful and 
meticulous planning can yield 
the desired results. But if we 
adopt only traditional methods 
to assail the besieged fortress of 
illiteracy we may have only a 
repeat performance of failure. 
In our efforts to drive out the 
scourge of illiteracy out of our 
motherland we may only scratch 
the surface of the problem. 
Revolutionary methods require 
crusader's zeal. Will we be 
able to invoke it to achieve the 
laudable goals of adult educa¬ 
tion 7 
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Feature 


India’s Big Business Houses 

Since the announcement of the new industrial policy by the ruling party 
and the government, a quiver has struck the big business houses in India. 
This feature examines some of the aspects of this topical issue facing industrial 
India. —Editor 


Introduction: “Dismantle 

the monopoly business industrial 
houses". This clarion call has 
been raised ad museum by the 
Janata party as a national com¬ 
mitment to create an egalitarian 
society. Mr George Fernandes, 
Union minister of industry, as¬ 
sailed the Congress party for its 
failure on this score and held 
that the Congress had only 
mouthed platitudes about the 
poor while they helped the rich. 
One may nc-.. agree entirely with 
him but the empirical evidence 
is not wanting to demonstrate 
that despite the Congress poli¬ 
cies the growth of the business 
houses has not been arrested. 
On the contrary, these policies 
have been effectively circumvent¬ 
ed by the big houses to register 
strident growth. How, why 
and to what effect has this been 
accomplished should naturally 
arouse our interest. 

Concept: In this context 
it is necessary to understand first 
what ‘big business house’ signi¬ 
fies. Though undefinable in 
precise; terms, big business im¬ 
plies a situation whereatelative- 
Ty smill number of big inde¬ 
pendent enterprises control a 
relatively large and dominant 
share of.the total industrial 
capital, output and employment. 
The bigness of the business 
enterprises vests them With the 
power to control the means of 
production: capital and other 
economic resources. They, thus, 
exercise monopolistic—or, to be 
precise, oligopolistic—control. 
These ‘large houses', in the 
words of Mr IRD Tata, are 
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erroneously described as ‘mono¬ 
poly houses'. Some economists, 
however, draw a subtle distinc¬ 
tion between the two. While 
the attribute of big business is 
taken to be concentration of 
economic power, the monopoly 
house implies concentration of 
market power. The two have, 
in fact, a close connection. 
Monopolistic firms grow into 
b « g business by expansion 
through diversification, merger 
etc. But whether it is a big 
.business house or a monopoly 
house, none is considered so¬ 
cially desirable. As alleged, 
business houses build up vested 
interests and function to the 
detriment of man, the society 
and the country. As least, that 
has been, and continues to be, 
our sad experience. A handful 
of individuals—professionals— 
or members and loyal associates 
of a family, wield decision¬ 
making authority on issues 
which have an important bear¬ 
ing on the national economy. 

MRTP Act: The Congress 
government enacted the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1969, with a view 
to curbing the nefarious growth 
trends of big business which 
negated the efforts to build up a 
socialist society. According to 
that Act, a big group means a 
group of inter-connected under¬ 
takings the aggregate assets of 
which are worth at least Rs. 20 
crore. For long, the big houses 
have been demanding a rise in 
the asset-limit to Rs. 35 crore 
or more in view of the prevail¬ 
ing inflationary conditions. But 


the government has been resist¬ 
ing this demand. liven the 
Rajinder Sachar committee* 
which submitted its report re¬ 
cently, has ruled out any such 
increase. The committee has, 
thus, disregarded the inflationary 
factor. 

An important change pro¬ 
posed by the said committee ts 
thut for determining dominance 
and other related issues, the 
criterion would be the average 
annual production during the 
three preceding calendar years. 
Earlier, the "lowest figure" of 
production was taken as the 
determinant of dominance. The 
proposed change, according to 
the Economic T 7 ihm, “could have 
the effect of increasing the level 
of unutilized capacity, merely 
to keep out of the clutches of 
‘dominance'." If so, the gov- 

ernmentwoulddowelltopondcr 
over this proposal before it is 
dittoed. 

Thecommitteealso proposes 
a reduction in the market share 
from 33 per cent to 25 per cent 
to declare an undertaking as a 
‘dominant* business. No con¬ 
vincing reasons are adduced for 
the proposed change. 

The committee has held that 
MRTP commission has “ceased 
to play an effective role in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to concentration 
of economic power”. Without 
indicating itsabolition, the com¬ 
mittee has suggested enlarge¬ 
ment of the commission's 

* This committee was constituted 

to review the MRTP Act and the 

Company Law. 
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activities by includinglnlts pur¬ 
view not only the “restrictive" 
butalso “unfai r" trade practices. 
Accordingly, the commission is 
proposed to be re-christened as 
monopolies and trade practices 
commission (MTPC). 

The inter-corporate invest¬ 
ment, in the view of the com¬ 
mittee, should have a ceiling. 
The ceiling is proposed at 60. 
per cent in the aggregate. This 
u intended to ensure that inter¬ 
corporate investments do not 
operate as instruments of “in¬ 
sidious corporate control". But 
this provision will, hopefully, 
not inhibit the growth of the 
economy and investments in 
newpompanies or for the rehabi¬ 
litation ofthesick units will con¬ 
tinue uninhibited. 

The committee recommends 
that the big business shoulders 
some social responsibilities. It 
echoes what a citizen of Athens 
observed about 2000 years ago 
"we do not say thata man who 
takes no interest in public 
afihin is a man who minds his 
own business. We say he has 
no business here at all". To 
make It effective, the committee 
suggests that each company sub¬ 
mits a report of its activities dur¬ 
ing the preceding year. 

Growth: (a) Strangely 
enough, the MRTP Act has help¬ 
ed, rather than hindered, the 
growth of India's big business 
houses. As stated later, the 
view of some economists is that 
that was the basic purpose of 
Che government. The total 
assets of the top ten business 
groups have registered pheno¬ 
menal Increases over the last 
two or more decades. 

(ft) The historic Hazari re¬ 
port estimated the total assets 
of the top ten groups at Rs. 594 
croro in 1951 which rose to Rs. 
2105 crore In 1968, Rs. 2759 
crore in 1971 and Rs. 3717 crore 
In 1975-76, The correspond¬ 
ing figures for the top twenty 
groups stood at Rs, 648 crore. 


Rs. 2783 crore, Rs. 3688 crore 
and Rs. 5,111 crore. 

(c) It is significant to note 
that nearly 75 per cent of the 
aggregate assets of the top 20 
groups are concentrated in the 
top 10 groups. 

(</) More than 50 per cent 
of the total assets of the top ten 
groups and 40 per cent of the 
top 20 groups are controlled 
by the largest two groups— 
Tatas and Birlas. There is, 
thus, concentration within con¬ 
centration. 

(?) The share of the top 
twenty groups in the corporate 
private sector has also increased. 

State Policy: As stated be¬ 
fore, the government has taken 
certain legislative measures to 
arrest (and even reverse) this 
upward growth trend of the 
large business houses. The 
ironyisthattheindustrial houses 
have been able to deploy these 
measures to the best of their 
advantage. The licensing policy 
of first-come-first-served helped 
the big business to pre-empt the 
licences. The network of their 
“industrial embassies", which 
their small and medium rivals 
could ill afford, did the trick. 
Secondly, the large houses are 
shown undue favours by the 
bureaucracy in many‘ ways : 
early intimation, lifting of the 
ban on the licences of new capa¬ 
city for particular products, ex¬ 
peditious disposals (Pure Drinks, 
for example, were granted 
licence within just one day), in¬ 
adequate scrutiny, decisions are 
done without the prescribed 
procedure andred-tape. 

Assessment: The evalua¬ 
tion of the State Policy is very 
diverse. Thegovemmentpolicy 
has been directed to reconcile 
the conflicting objectives of pro¬ 
moting economic growth and to 
restrict concentration of econo¬ 
mic power in the hands of the 
larger industrial groups. In 
the process, it has jencmted a 


few contradictions and to that 
extent the policy served only ai 
a “broken pipe". According 
to Charan Wadhva, a noted 
economist, the new industrial 
licensing policy (1970) is biased 
more towards the objective of 
promoting economic growth 
than towards the objective of 
curbing the growth of concen¬ 
tration ofeconomicpower. Little 
wonder then, if the big houses 
have grown bigger. Wadhva 
concludes that despite many 
lacunae the policy is a good and 
workable one. Other critics 
view the MRTP Act as infruc- 
tuous. This legislation alleged¬ 
ly exists only on paper and 
has not been earnestly imple¬ 
mented, according tc them. The 
criteria for inter-connected 
undertakings dilute the effec¬ 
tiveness of the law in controlling 
big business. 

The big business houses have 
made no noticeable effort to 
develop indigenous technology. 

Big business houses prefer 
foreign collaboration and the 
foreign capital wooes the “bigs”. 

The domestic sitvings poten¬ 
tial generated by the large in¬ 
dustrial houses is also of a lev 
order. Many of the projects 
undertaken by them a re financed 
largely by the public sector 
financial institutions. The 
Janata government has now 
tightened the noose. Its indus¬ 
trial policy statement says that 
the government will expect the 
business houses to be self-financ¬ 
ing and no financial assistance 
will be given by the government 
for their expansionist activities. 
This may sound the death-knell 
of big business. Whether such 
a policy would be to the larger 
national interest is yet to be 
seen. But on the face of it, it 
amounts to murdering the busi¬ 
ness. 

The big business has-un¬ 
doubtedly made a great con¬ 
tribution to India’s economic 
{Canid. on page 215) 
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Probable Question* 



Block-Level Planning 

Q. Comment on the major 
recommendation* of the Dant- 
wala Committee on Block-level 
Planning. 

An*. Decentralization in 
the process of planning is the 
keynote of the sixth plan (1978- 
83). fn that context, the Dant- 
wala committee has made the 
following m.. in recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1. Scope: Bloc k-level 
planning should be viewed as a 
link between a cluster of villages 
below the block level and die 
district, regional and State 
levels. The block-level plan¬ 
ning may encompass a package 
of activities such as agriculture 
and allied activities, minor irri¬ 
gation, forestry, cottage and 
small-scale industries, drinking 
water supply, heailh-carc, edu¬ 
cation and housing. 

2. Organisational Machi¬ 
nery: The committee w a n t s 
that the planning capability at 
the district level should be 
strengthened. For this pur¬ 
pose, a hierarchy of official 
machinery has been suggested 
and the involvement of volun¬ 
tary agencies in block-level 
planning is resisted. The com¬ 
mittee does not favour the pan- 
chayats (zila parishad, for 
example) to undertake the task 
of preparation, approval and 
implementation of plans. First, 
because these institutions are 
either non-existent in some 
States/areas or are in a mori- 
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bund state. Secondly, the pan- 
chayati raj institutions, by and 
large, do not reflect the interests 
and needs of the vulnerable sec¬ 
tion of society. The vested 
Interests rule the roast there. 

3. Other recommendations: 
(a) The Dantwala committee 
strongly urges institutional and 
structural reforms in the farm 
sector. Without it, the finan¬ 
cial resource allocations made 
for alleviating the rigours of 
poverty and unemployment of 
the weaker section will not yield 
the desired results, (ft) Up¬ 
dating of land records should 
be given high priority, (c) The 
institutions responsible for the 
provision of credit, marketing 
and input facilities should bere- 
oriented with a bias for the 
rural poor, {d) For the most 
important problem of unem¬ 
ployment and under-employ¬ 
ment, the committee has sug¬ 
gested diversification of agri¬ 
culture and rehabilitation of 
rural industries. 

4. Criticism: (/) The com¬ 
mittee has taken a realistic view 
of decentralised planning and 
re-iterates that democratic plan¬ 
ning must not mean super-impo¬ 
sition of plan projects but plan¬ 
ning at the grass-roots. Each 
State, district and locality must, 
therefore, recognise its parti¬ 
cipative role in the planning 
process: conception, initiation, 
formulation and execution, (.i) 
The placement of the planning 
team at tire district headquarters 
is a well-designed measure for 


purposes of integration of the 
block-level plans with the dis¬ 
trict-level plans {Hi) The Dant¬ 
wala committee considers as 
self-defeating the government's 
proposal to introduce block- 
level planning in 3,500 blocks 
during the next 5 years. It pre¬ 
fers to make a modest beginning 
with 100 blocks in the current 
year and then widening the 
coverage progressively to 500 
blocks in the terminal year 
(1982-83) of the plan. The 
question of selection of blocks 
to be covered whether the most 
backward or the least backward 
is debatable. (»v) If, as is well- 
known, the panchayats are do¬ 
minated by vested interests, any 
plan with a bias for the poor is 
likely to be resisted, (v) The 
anti-panchayati raj attitude of 
the committee is assailed by Mr 
Grander Shekhar, the Janata 
party chief, as “backdoor scuttl¬ 
ing” of the block-level planning 
for fuller employment. He has 
also criticised the committee's 
suggestion for lowering the tar¬ 
get of blocks to be covered to 
just 100 instead of 300 decided 
by the government and 3,500 
suggested by the planning com¬ 
mission itself. The working 
group’s excessive reliance on 
official machinery in preference 
to voluntary agencies has also 
come in for strictures. “There 
isnoneed to create a permanent 
official machinery" is the view 
of Mr Shekhar. He wants 
maximum involvement of panr 
chayat's and voluntary agencies. 
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Maw Turtle Policy 

Q. Briefly outline the new 
textile policy. 

Ads. The textile industry, 
perhaps the oldest in India, has 
three sectors: the mill sector, 
the powerloom sector and the 
handloom sector. 

Policy objectives: The new 
textile policy (NTP) of the 
Janata government has set out 
the following main objectives: 

(1) Decentralization of the textile 
industry is the keynote of the 
NTP. The handloom sector 
will, unlike the past, be given a 
bigger role, while the mill sector 
will go down in the scale of 
priorities. (2) The second ob¬ 
jective is adequate production r 
better distribution and increased 
availability of cloth, at low 
prices, for the masses. (3) The 
imposition of the obligation on 
the mill sector to produce con¬ 
trolled cloth will bedisconti nuecL 
with effect from October 1, 
1978. The quota of controlled 
cloth allotted to the mill sector 
will be reduced to 400 million 
sq. metres (about 10 per cent 
of the existing mill-made cloth 
output). Till this is eventually 
zeroed, it will be produced by 
NTC and the private sector 
mills. What prompted the 
government to the new output 
pattern is the failure of the con¬ 
trolled cloth scheme to rcch 
out to the poor population. (4) 
The NTC will be assisted in the 
production of low-priced varie¬ 
ties of cloth for consumption 
by the weaker section of society. 

Measures: For the success¬ 
ful implementation of the NTP 
the government envisages to 
take the following steps: (a) 
Increase in the weaving capacity 
of the organised sector will not 
be allowed. Nor would the 
growth and expansion of the 
powerloom permitted. But the 
modernization of the organized 
sector will be accelerated and 
the increase in production thus 
resulting will be allowed. The 
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modernization programme of 
NTG scheduled to end this year 
has already been advanced by 
two years and the moderniza¬ 
tion cost has risen by Rs. SO 
crore to Rs. 250 crore. (b) The 
sale price of handloom and 
khadi cloth only will be sub¬ 
sidized. (c) The registered hand¬ 
loom units would receive pre¬ 
ference in the matter of supply. 
(d) Certain items of textile will 
be reserved for the handloom 
sector and reasonable facilities 
provided to the powerloom sec¬ 
tor for competing with the mills. 
(<?) The cotton-growers' interests 
will be protected by encouraging 
enhanced crop output to achieve 
self-sufficiency, assuring a rea¬ 
sonable minimum price for cot¬ 
ton and raising a buffer stock 
mainly from indigenous crop 
surpluses in comfortable years. 

Comments: The NTP is 
hardly a new policy. The policy 
to f ree the weak and Ioss-making 
mills from the obligation to 
manufacture controlled cloth 
had been initiated way back in 
July 1976. 

The question of controlled 
cloth production remains 
ambiguous. 

In the wake of NTP, the 
prices of certain varieties of 
textiles have been hiked. 

Withthefreezoinfhe growth 
and expansion of mills, it is 
doubtful whether the handloom 
sector will be able to make up 
the resultant deficit in textile 
output and supply cloth at low 
prices within the reach of the 
poor. The per capita consump¬ 
tion of cloth, already declining, 
may suffer a further decline. 
The government is however 
sanguine that the NTP will, as 
an integrated policy, fulfil the 
party’s pledge to meet the essen¬ 
tial needs of the people in the 
country. 

Sugar Da-control 

Q. Write ■ critical note on 
the policy of decontrol for sugar. 


1 Aas. Sugarisa “free” good 
now (from August 16, 1978), 
thanks to the Union government 
for abolishing all controls on its 
movement, distribution and 
price. Even the mechanism for 
release of sugar quota has been 
dispensed with. The stocks with 
the fair price depots have been 
frozen in the wake of the policy 
of decontrol. The government 
has assured that appropriate 
action will follow if the price 
goes beyond (undefined) “rea¬ 
sonable level". The cane-price 
has been stepped up to Rs. 10 
per quintal linked to 8 5 per 
cent recovery. What has 
prompted the government to 
take recourse to de-control ? Is. 
it the embarrassing problem of 
plenty that is facing the industry 
and trade7 

Sugar production this year 
(1977-78) is expected to touch 
an all-time record of 6’5 mil¬ 
lion ton which is higher by 1'7 
million ton than the output of 
the previous year. But the 
overall demand may rise only 
marginally from 3*7 million ton 
to4* 5 million ton. Add to this, 
the export quota of O' 65 million 
ton. This means that the next 
season 1978-79, commencing 
from October 1,1978, will have 
a carry-over of 1'35 million ton. 
If the inventory stocks of the 
previous years are also included, 
the industry hopes to have bur¬ 
densome stocks of 3*3 million 
ton. This may ultimately lead 
to accumulation of sizable 
arrears of suga rcaneprices, wages 
and other dues (87 mills of UP. 
owe Rs. 47 crore to cane 
growers). 

Criticism: Broadly, there 
are two views: first, the official 
stand is that the new sugar 
policy will benefit the consumer, 
the cane-grower, the industry 
and the government. Sugar 
will be available at lower price, 
consumption will rise, the cane- 
grower will have increased earn¬ 
ings, the State exchequer will 
(Contdon page 215) 
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Challenges facing Mankind 


For centuries past, mankind 
Was faced some challenges or 
the other; it is either food, 
shelter, the frequency of wars* 
and pestilence, the unchecked 
fury of nature and, in recent 
decades, the widespread des¬ 
truction wrought by intense 
rivalries among the Big Powers. 
The economic disparities, the 
glaring contrasts between the 
rich and the poor, the soul- 
killing differences between what 
is believed to be material pros¬ 
perity, on one «ide, and virtual 
starvation and sheer penury, 
on the other, are manifestations 
of these challenges. These re¬ 
curring phenomena have 
prompted the thought: is man¬ 
kind condemned to a state of 
growing uncertainly, fear and 
anxiety about tomorrow, about 
what file future has in store for 
men, women and children ? The 
growing number of suicides in 
Japan, the rapidly increasing 
number of well-educated, even 


with the world and seekingsolace 
in spiritualism (generally under 
the guidance or Sanyasis and 
Maharislfis from India) all show 
that the existing set-up in the 
world is highly unsatisfactory, 
unjust, unfair and even cruel 
at times. 

Does all this mean that the 
world is destined to meet a 
dismal fate, and even disaster, 
within the next few years? Per¬ 
haps the greatest tragedy is that, 
even though these challenges to 
mankind have existed for cen¬ 
turies and 'have in fact been 
ratting more and more grave, 
little has been done to meet 


them effectively. It is true that 
discussions are held at various 
forums of the United Nations 
and of other organisations; 
there are prolonged debates; the 
world's wise men put theii 
heads together; they hold a 
series of meetings every now and 
then and they disperse after 
passing a few resolutions, all 
representing wishful thinking 
and without substance. 

Meanwhile the problems 
acquire greater urgency and 
more frightening proportions, 
pointing to reckless destruction 
of tiie world's precious resour¬ 
ces, a callous disregard for the 
fate of the coming generations 
which unless, of course, a 
miracle occurs, at present highly 
improbable—will wonder at the 
thoughtlessness of the people 
living in the second half of the 
20th century. They will shake 
their heads in sheer dismay at 
the folly of man who talks of 
hi ah nrincinles and of relieving 




his actions which are designed 
primarily to increase his own 
immediate comforts. Such cal¬ 
lousness is unprecedented and 
is a sorry reflection on civilisa¬ 
tion. 

The world's realists, who 
transcend races and geographi¬ 
cal regions, forecast fundamen¬ 
tal social and economic trans¬ 
formations in the next three 
decades, for they believe that the 
current lopsided structure which 
is based on stark injustices can¬ 
not last. When the foundations 
are of sand, how long can a 
structure Iasi however high the 
status of the people living in it? 
It is not suggested that dooms¬ 


day is near at hand and all that 
mankind has so assiduously 
built will go down the drain. 
But judging from the irrefutable 
evidence that is fast accumulat¬ 
ing around the world, there 
seems to be no doubt that some¬ 
thing similar to n self-inflicted 
diaster lies ahead; itisapproach- 
ing inexorably, inevitably, inch 
by inch, often imperceptibly 
(for instance, when new dis¬ 
coveries in food or human pro- 
gress areannounced, temporarily 
elating mankind all over the 
globe). But gloom descends 
soon after. 

The phenomenal require¬ 
ments of mankind are fast out¬ 
stripping the available resources 
of the biological system. As Mr 
Lester R. Brown, the President 
of the Washington-based re¬ 
search organisation named the 
“Worldwatch Institute", has 
stated in a new publication, 
‘‘the oceans, the grasslands, 

are 
the 

pressure of mankind." In a 
protein-hungry world, he says, 
“overfishing has become the 
rule, not the exception." Over¬ 
fishing is here used in a meta¬ 
phorical sense, indicating the 
excessive, reckless use of the 
world's resources instead of any 
plan for preservation to meet the 
needs of posterity.. Not only 
is the oceans' immense wealth 
being fast depleted after virtually' 
exhausting the wealth of land, 
but every possible method is 
being adopted to grab as much 
as possible right now, regard¬ 
less of what happens to the 
future. The world’s forests are 
fast shrinking and the lands are 
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being over-ploughed to extract 
the maximum out of them as 
early as possible. 

Among the most baffling 
challenges is, of course, lint 
of the multiplying population— 
the challenge of numbers. This 
intensifies the demand for food, 
shelter, clothing and other basic 
requirements, and, indue course, 
the demand for more job oppor¬ 
tunities. The consequences, 
familiar enough by now are— 
all-round symptoms of stress, 
deforestation, soil erosion, 
hunger, migration to other 
regions, declining living levels, 
discontent and frustration. Tra¬ 
gically enough, while the world's 
oil resources are fast dwindling, 
even the dream of an effective 
and everlasting substitute- 
nuclear energy—is fading out 
owing to the frightening costs 
and, what is more serious, the 
ecological complications caused 
by the disposal of nuclear waste 
material which nobody wants 
and which is dangerous even to. 
dump in the sea or in a desert. 
Like plastic and metal scrap, 
it is everywhere and is yet in¬ 
destructible. 

According to experts, tin 
only choice before mankind is 
to simplify life, reduce demands 
for various comforts and luxu¬ 
ries, conserve nature’s wealth 
and use it only to proportion to 
the rate of further acquisition. 
All tiiis postulates a notable 
change in the life-style of the 
, people, especially of those who 
are affluent. There have to be 
“ethics of accommodation”, not 
ethics of ease and comfort. But 
what are the chances of such a 
transformation? Very few in¬ 
deed. H e n c e the pessimistic 
assessments of man and his 
deeds in relation to the future. 

The economic disparities 
between man and man, and bet¬ 
ween nation and nation, add to 
the complexities of the situa¬ 
tion. Note, for instance, the 
contrasts in life in the Soviet 


Union, the U.S.A., Canada and 
West Germany on one side, and 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and 
several other Eastern countries 
on the other. Even among the 
relatively affluent regions there 
are sharp contrasts internally; 
there 1 is poverty even in the 
U.S.A., though in a relative 
sense, and there is racial and 
other discrimination which ill 
accords with the high-sounding 
claims of justice, equality and 
fairplay. The disconcerting 
contrasts have been brought out 
by UNESCO in a publication 
“The Statistical Yearbook" 
which impartially presents an 
annual picture (in figures) of the 
world’s progress at the educa¬ 
tion, cultural and scientific 
levels. 

It has been found that 
whereas in theadvancedcountries 
and the developed regions popu¬ 
lation growth is levelling out 
and these countries are ap¬ 
proaching the point where their 
educational system can cover all 
those who can benefit from 
them, the developing countries 
are still coping with booming 
populations and severely res¬ 
tricted facilities. The publica¬ 
tion of books, ironically enough, 
tends to widen the disparities 
in the educational sphere. The 
world's biggest book producers 
are the U.SlA. followed by the 
U.S.S.R., the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the United .King¬ 
dom-and Japan. 

‘The multifarious and many- 
faceted problems of countries 
like India remain, more or less, 
as they were some decades ago, 
though there has been some 
change in their nature and scope. 
For the present, food supplies 
areadequate, but this cannot be 
taken as a permanent phenome¬ 
non; one or two yean of drought 
and tike situation may change 
dramatically. The periodic 
floods, the growing unemploy¬ 
ment among almost all cate¬ 
gories of the people, the short¬ 


age of accommodation.and of 
certain essential commodities, 
the high prices, and the waste 
and inefficiency in the adminis¬ 
tration alL continue Whatever 
the complexion of the party in 
power. ' 

Some other factors also sap 
the energies of the people—the 
woefully inadequate medical 
facilities, the seemingly endless 
fragmentation of land, the in¬ 
creasing litigation, the baffling 
delays m securing justice, the 
low purchasing power of the 
masses, the distortions created 
by the five-year plans and other 
development schemes which have 
benefited the well-off people 
much more than those for whom 
they were meant, the atrocities 
against the weaker sections of 
society, despiteall the impressive 
legislation to make such acts 
punishable. 

The new soul-stirring pheno¬ 
menon in India is the sharp 
increase in the crime wave. This 
isa manifestation and thecumu- 
lative effect of many factors, in¬ 
cluding unemployment and the 
economic distress. But, ironi¬ 
cally, crime also increases with 
the progress in science and 
general education. In the USA, 
which is among the most civi¬ 
lised countries, the incidence of 
crime has been increasing fast, 
so much so that life in that 
country is regarded as less safe 
and less stable than in India. 

Crime, it is said, is the price 
of civilisation. This is un¬ 
deniably a dismal thought. This 
alsp poses a challenge to man¬ 
kind—shortages of various 
things, on one side,and increase 
in crime, on the other. It is 
indeed a strange baffling world, 
where challenges grow like the 
leaves and bushes in forests dur¬ 
ing the rains. 
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Debate; Discusstoi 

Is a Ceiling on Incomes Practicable in India? 

< 

During his address at Andhra University, recently. President Sanjeeva 
Reddy suggested that in India there should he a ceiling on incomes just as there 
■are ceilings on agricultural land and also, to some extent, on urban pro¬ 
perty. How far can this be done in this country and will it be effective in 
solving the problem of poverty? The proposition under discussion is tint such a 
ceiling should be imposed. 


Mr A: President Sanjeeva 
Redd> is a true well-wisher of 
the country and the nation; he 
is above party politics and what¬ 
ever suggestions or observations 
he makes deserve the moat care¬ 
ful attention of the Government 
and the people. Hid suggestion 
for a ceiling on incomes is also 
eminently desirable, and 1 have 
no doubt in irv mind that it 
would help resolve, at least in 
part, the gnawing and soul¬ 
killing problem of poverty. Let 
us examine the stark facts. For 
decades the Government has 
been trying to remove, or at 
least lessen, the glaring econo¬ 
mic disparities in incomes of 
various categories of people, but 
withoutsuccess. India's poverty 
is proverbial, and nothing seems 
to improve the hard lot of the 
masses. Since over 40 million 
people in the country live below 
the poverty line and cannot be 
sure of even one square meal a 
day, does it not look absurd that 
there should be, alongside such 
colossal destitution, people who 
roll in wealth, have a host of 
servants ahd a fleet of cars and 
whose son. and daughters 
regard themselves as nothing 
less than prinoes and princesses? 
The contrasts are in fact so 
striking that impartial observers 
of the scene, both Indian and 
foreign, marvel at our sense of 
fairness and justice. Worse, 
such disparities are getting worse 
and worse .with every five-year 
plan. This means, in effect, 
that as the years pass, the rich 
are getting richer and the poor 


are getting poorer. It was esti¬ 
mated recently that about 30 
families in Pakistan control all 
the strings, the industries, the 
big farms, etc. They live in 
luxury while the majority of the 
people in that country are poor, 
as in India. The position is 
only slightly better in this coun¬ 
try; here the number of families 
which have managed to comer 
most of the wealth is about 200. 
They own the major industries 
and establishments; they com¬ 
mand considerable patronage 
and, in fact, the livelihood of 
thousands of people depends 
upon their pleasure. Some of 
them are at times considerate. 
The Tatas, for instance, provide 
generous facilities for their em¬ 
ployees, but, in the absence of 
any limit on the incomes of the 
rich, how can there be economic 
justice, or even a touch of it? 
After all, the size of the national 
cake is limited. If the lion's 
share of the cake is grabbed by 
a handful of people, what is left 
for the hungry millions? So I 
strongly plead for a rational 
ceiling on incomes in order that 
there should be something for 
everybody. 

Mr B: My friend, Mr A, 
seems to have been carriedaway 
by the high sounding talk of a 
fair distribution of wealth, which 
in effect means socialism. Who 
would not like to end the dis¬ 
parities in this country and to 
ensure that the hungry are 
properly fed and the homeless 
are given proper shelter? But 


the point is: how far is a ceil¬ 
ing on incomes practicable and 
will it, if it ever becomes a 
reality, help solve the problem 
of poverty? On both, counts 
my answer is negative. In the 
first place, any such limit would 
be wholly impracticable. How 
can the Government determine 
what should be the ceiling on 
incomes in both rural and urban 
areas? Different yardsticks 
would have to be applied in each 
case. The only action in this 
sphere which the Government 
can hopefully take is to restrict 
the maximum salary payable to 
public sector and private sector 
bossesand senior executives who 
are at present getting very high 
salaries and numerous perqui¬ 
sites. So far the attempts made 
to impose a ceiling on the sala¬ 
ries of such senior staff have not 
been effective. When the total 
salary is restricted and a limit 
imposed, the firms manage to 
pay their directors and mana¬ 
gers in many other ways—the 
endless string of “perks"—free 
houses, free travelling, liberal 
allowances, sinecures for wives, 
sons, daughters, nephews and 
nieces? This has been the case 
with theBirias, the Dahnias and 
most other industrial houses. So 
it is almost impossible to put a 
ceiling , on total incomes of 
prosperous and affluent people? 
They have so many sources of 
inoome, mostly Undisclosed, that 
even if you plug one source, 
others remain and their bank 
balances or hidden sources of 
wealth continue to grow. To 
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enforce a ceiling on total in¬ 
comes would be so difficult as 
to be virtually impossible. I am 
not questioning the desirability 
of imposing a ceiling on in¬ 
comes; I am pointing out the 
difficulties in the way. I. also 
wish to point out that even if 
such a ceiling were imposed, it 
would not help raise the living 
standard of the poor. The 
affluent and resourceful people 
manage to create wealth through 
various sources which are not 
open to die poor who cannot 
enter business or start an in¬ 
dustry or run a factory. So 
a ceiUng would merely mean a 
shortfall in the country’s total 
wealth. Would it be better to 
pull people down 01 to raise 
everybody up by the boot¬ 
straps? 

Mr C: I disagree with the 
contentions put forward by my 
friend, Mr B. I am in fact sur¬ 
prised that he should have op¬ 
posed what is an eminently fair 
and reasonable proposition. Our 
President, Mr Redtiy,himself is 
a highly intelligent person who 
knows the difficulties of imple¬ 
menting a ceiling on incomes, 
and yet he has suggested it. The 
imposition of such a ceiling may 
not solve the country's problem 
-of poverty at one stroke but it 
is bound to be. beneficial in at 
least two ways. First, some 
wealth which is now mopped up 
somehow by the richer classes 
would be available for distri¬ 
buting to the poor, at least in- 
’ directly through the provision 
of various amenities which they 
now lack; where millions starve, 
every drop helps and a conti¬ 
nuous inflow would help trans¬ 
form the lives of a large number 
of poor people from the present 
nightmare to a more tolerable 
existence. If my friend, Mr B's 
argument were accepted, we 
would have to sit back help¬ 
lessly and watch the present 
phenomenon of the poor getting 
poorer continue. Again, we can 
try to pursue the basic aim in 
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other ways, for instance by 
making the capitalists share part 
of their gains, either by heavy 
taxation or otherwise, with their 
employees. This would also 
reduce the disparities. To a 
great extent there is truth in 
what Mahatma Gandhi said 
about the rich regarding them¬ 
selves as mere- trustees of the 
wealth J ,hey happen to possess. 
Things being what they are, 
there seems to be no way out 
but to pursue the Mahatma's 
ideals. If the rich begin to 
regard themselves as trustees of 
the poor, there would be some 
hope of relieving the wide¬ 
spread misery of the millions. 
The second advantage would be 
psychological. If the rich begin 
to realise that beyond a certain 
limit they would not be able to 
acquire and accumulate wealth, 
they would leave the field open 
to others and the less affluent 
people would get opportunities 
which they formerly did not get. 
Thus there would be a fairer 
distribution of wealth and op¬ 
portunities. As for perks and 
befiefits, is there any justice in 
people who are getting a salary 
of, say. Rs. 2,500alsobeinggiven 
extra benefits in the shape of 
furnished bungalows and free 
cars, etc. ? Surely this pamper¬ 
ing can be checked. In recent 
years some laws have been 
passed to curb the grant 01 
perquisites to company direc¬ 
tors and executives, and some 
success has been achieved by 
making a Ik such perks taxable. 
This ensures some redress of the 
oddities and availability of more 
funds for the employees. 

Mr D: I fear that any bid 
to implement a decisioh that is 
obviously impracticable will 
merely mean a further fall in 
the standard of honesty and 
morality. It is best n o t to 
enact laws that people will not 
accept; the inevitable defiance 
on the sly will bring authority 
into ridicule. The aims and 
objects of the proposition before 


the House are indeed laudable, 
but, like social reforms, this too 
can be broughtabout through a 
change of heart by stages. 
upper classes should be per¬ 
suaded to form trusts for assis¬ 
tance to the poor; a little sacri¬ 
fice on their part will help 
relieve the hardships of several 
people. A concrete shape to 
sympathy is what is needed— 
in other words, a spirit of self- 
abnegation and sacrifice. Hie 
ends can be achieved by heavy 
taxation. It is true that the 
capitalists and industrialists 
have succeeded in hiding their 
incomes and, therefore, they 
escape with a light burden of 
taxation, but this subtle stra¬ 
tegy will increase by imposing a 
limit on incomes. It is highly 
doubtful whether a limit on in¬ 
comes as a part of the socialistic 
pattern will succeed. A welfare 
Stateaimsatabolishing poverty; 
an all-out programme to pro 
vide employment to every able- 
bodied person and to ensure 
adequate wages and end ex¬ 
ploitation of the helpless and the 
meek are called for. The basic 
realities need to be tackled in x 
manner that is generally accep¬ 
table and that does not arouse 
hostility in any quarter. If we 
agree that the only key to the 
solution of rite world's prob¬ 
lems, and of India's problems 
in particular, lies in Socialism 
then we should evolve a system 
under which the interests of the 
masses are supreme and those 
of a few subordinated to the 
interests of the many. If the 
State owns the means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution, ceil¬ 
ings on incomes, etc., would be¬ 
come superfluous. So it would 
be better to adopt the really 
effective means to end poverty 
instead of ceilings which, in 
effect, are another form of con¬ 
trols the history of which leaves 
a bad odour. 
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Personality Development 


A Becipe for Success 

/ have'learned that success is to be measured not so much by the posi¬ 
tion that one has reached in life as by the obstacles which he has overcome 
while trying to succeed. —Booker T. Washington 


“Up from Slavery” 

The word “success" simply 
means the accomplishment of an 
and or goal aimed at. Goals of 
success are as varied as indi¬ 
viduals who seek them. Alfred 
Adler observes, “What an indi¬ 
vidual thinks or feels as success 
(as an acceptable goal) is unique 
with him. In our experience we 
have found that each individual 
has a different means of and 
attitude towards, what consti¬ 
tute success. Therefore, a hu¬ 
man being cannot be typified or 
classified". 

Goal-seeking Reflex 

Man is a goal-seeking ani¬ 
mal. Pavlov says that a beauti¬ 
ful and intense life is lived only 
by the man who during his long 
life pursued a goal which is 
attainable or the man who, with 
similar ardour, passes from one 
goal to another. “All progress 
and all culture are a function 
of this goal-seeking reflex." The 
effect of the inhibition of the 
goal-seeking reflex is pin-pointed 
by Dostoevsky in his novel 
“The House of the Dead". 
“Without some goal and some 
effort to reach it, no man can 
live. When he has lost all hope, 
all object in life, man often be¬ 
comes a monster in his misery". 

What particular goal is 
selected by an individual de¬ 
pends upon cultural values, bio¬ 
logical capacity, personal ex¬ 
perience and availability in the 
environment. When an indi¬ 
vidual can see or believes he can 
see evidence of advance to¬ 
wards the goal, motivation is 
likely to be strengthened. The 
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converse is also true. lust as 
“Nothing succeeds like success", 
so “Nothing fails like failure". 
That underscores the necessity 
of selecting an attainable, realis¬ 
tic goal. If a goal has been 
judiciously chosen, your powers 
will enable you, barring acci¬ 
dents, to attain it. It is futile 
and dangerous to undertake un¬ 
attainable objectives. Failure 
can destroy self-confidence and 
energy. 

Recipe for Success 

Psychological and sociologi¬ 
cal research has endeavoured to 
identify general qualities neces¬ 
sary for the attainment of suc¬ 
cess in any field. These quali¬ 
ties constitute a kind of recipe 
for success for everybody every¬ 
where. The main ingredients 
of the recipe are as follows: 

Self-Control 

This quality implies steadi¬ 
ness, the power to subordinate 
passing impulses to a rational 
rule. Steadiness is a key com¬ 
mand in every career. It is also 
a condition of performing or 
working of a standard quality. 
When a man loses his self-control 
it means his steering apparatus 
is broken. He is in a drifting 
condition, at the mercy of wind 
or tide or of circumstances. 

Enterprise 

Enterprise means the dis- 
position to make experiments on 
life, to try and try again, which 
of course impliesacertaindegree 
of aggressiveness. Enterprise 
means the habit of making, so 
to say, voyages of discovery in 
order to find out one's proper 


relations to the world and to 
find out where opportunities 
open. Amanwhohasnoenter- 
prise, that is a man who lacks 
readiness to embark on a bold 
and difficult undertaking is 
hardly qualified for success. 

Perseverance 

In times of doubt, dis¬ 
couragement has to be over¬ 
come. If you overcome lassi¬ 
tude, depression anddiscourage- 
ment, you have perseverance. 

A sorely discouraged man 
said to his best friend: “It’s no 
use. I've come to the end of 
the rope”. 

“Well", replied the friend, 
“you can tie a knot in the rope 
and hang on". 

That was helpful advice as 
long as a man is alive and well; 
nothing is final. He can hold 
tight and pull some of his rope 
back- Or be can get another 
rope and have another chance. 
An individual may have the 
delusion that he has come to 
the end of his tether. But the 
fact is that he has come to the 
place where he must make a 
mighty effort. What he need 
is a re-start—that's all. The 
story goes that a stout-hearted 
man—Major General Goethals 
—dug the Panama Canal. One 
day, when the job was half done, 
a big landslide wrecked the 
canal. It ruined the work of 
many months. 

His chief assistant asked him 
in a voice of despair—“What 
will we do now?” Goethals lit 
a cigarette, tossed the' match 
away and replied: “HeH, dig it 
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out again”. So when a man 
has hada disaster in his under¬ 
taking he should not think that 
he is ruined. He has had a set¬ 
back, that's all. He must go to 
work and "dig it again”. 

In looking over Cy Young's 
pitching record, Henry Himmill 
noted that the great baseball 
star won SI 1 out of 906 games, 
a record that has never been 
squalled. Young won just a 
few more than half his games. 
To bean outstanding success in 
any field of endeavour, it isn't 
necessary to be right all the 
time. If you’re right more 
than half the time you may win 
a medal or make a million dol¬ 
lars. The idea is to keep pitch¬ 
ing. 

Initiative 

Another top quality for suc¬ 
cess is initiative, the capacity for 
starting something, the capacity 
for taking independent action. 
Many a man has more know¬ 
ledge and ability than he uses. 
His brain appears to have no 
self-starter. There is no handle 
on him whereby he aan be 
moved to action. Most of the 
folk do only what they are told 
to do. Without instructions 
they stand idle. They seldom 
start anything. The most im¬ 
portant idea that ever came into 
Henry Ford's mind was when 
he thought—“Tomorrow I will 
start making motor cars”. He 
who has begun has half done. 
Every man who ever started 
anything had to encounter 
difficulties and doubt. Often 
we do not know how to finish, 
but we learn as we go along. 
To start something new always 
needs some courage and to per¬ 
severe a bit of stamina. Al¬ 
ways begin somewhere, you 
can't build up success on what 
you are going to do. Begin 
where you are. The distance 
does not matter; it is only the 
first step that is difficult. An 
old Chinese proverb has if, 
“A journey of a thousand miles 


begins with a single step”. Get 
a clear picture of exactly what 
you want to do or to achieve in 
life. Believe that you can and 
will succeed in doing or achiev¬ 
ing it. Start now to do it and 
keep at it. 

Concentration 

A very important ingredient 
in the recipe for success is con¬ 
centration. It was the motto 
of Dale Carnegie, and one of the 
main causes of great success of 
Lord Northcliff, the great Bri¬ 
tish journalist. Northcliff used 
to concentrate his energy on 
whatever he did. “If anything 
is worth doing at all”, he would 
say, “it is worth doing well” and 
if he did not think a thing not 
worth taking the trouble, he 
would have nothing to do with 
it. One day he turned to an 
opponent golfer and asked ab¬ 
ruptly: “Why haven't you done 
as well as I have?” He did not 
wait for a reply. “It i s because 
you have not concentrated”, he 
said. Do what you do with 
the seventh degree of concen¬ 
tration and in dead earnest. 
The great English novelist 
Charles Dickens writes, “What¬ 
ever I have tried to do in this 
life, I ha ve tried with all my heart 
to do well; to whatever I have 
devoted, I have devoted myself 
completely; in great aims and in 
small, I have been thoroughly 
in earnest”. 

Creative Imagination 

Creative imagination is one 
of your most potent tools of 
success. A gardener is working 
hard at his patch. He has just 
created a great load of garden 
compost. A friend jokingly 
asks why he works so hard in his 
garden on “lhat old rubbish 
heap". 

“Ah, but I'm growing next 
year's roses" is the reply. In 
his mind's eye the gardener al¬ 
ready sees than blooming. Used 
constructively, imagination is a 
success magnet. A psycholo¬ 


gist Dr David Seabury, observes, 
“We know today that if you 
make dynamic designs in your 
mind of how you wish to be¬ 
have, your will, like an invinci¬ 
ble current, pours into the .pat¬ 
terns you have created and 
gives you magnetic vigour for 
the fulfilment of your desires”. 
“The will obeys the thought 
patterns or mental pictures in 
your mind and operate as they 
command”. Identify yourself 
with success and you will mag¬ 
netize success for nothing suc¬ 
ceeds like success. Dr Donald 
Curtis has it thus: “We be¬ 
come successful when we iden¬ 
tify ourselves with success. You 
will never become a success 
if you identify yourself with fai¬ 
lure. The inner image always 
reproduces itself in our ex¬ 
perience. Learn to control 
what you feel and you will con¬ 
trol your experience”. Creative 
imagination is no idle day¬ 
dreaming. It is the prelude to 
creative speech and creative 
action which are bound to 
bring you success. 

Commonsense 

The last but not least in- 
grediantin the recipe for success 
is commonsense. It is a modi¬ 
fication of talent and enough 
of it is, as G.B. Shaw said, 
genius. An old proverb has it: 
a handful of commonsense is 
worth a bushel of learning. We 
must have commonsense always 
on tap. Many other qualities 
essential for success will not 
tick without it. It saves us 
from quixotics. It is like Sanr 
'cho telling his master, “Take 
care, your worship, those things 
over there are not giants but 
windmills." It exhorts you to 
listen to the voice of experience. 

Strive heart and soul to be a 
self-actualized person, to be a 
man of success. You have a 
right to happiness and happiness 
is a by-product of pursuit and 
realization of one's goals. 
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Bights of Minorities 

Democracy will break under the straw of apron-strings. 
It can exist only on trust . —Mahatma Gandhi 


Gandhian Thought 



Gandhiji stands for a demo¬ 
cracy based on non-violence 
with equal freedom for all. 
“The spirit of democracy", he 
says, “cannot be imposed from 
without. It has to come from 
within." 

The non-violent democratic 
state of Gandhiji's conception 
is “a spiritualized democracy". 
Within it the minorities will 
have the fullest freedom. The 
Gandhian pattern of democracy 
cannot ^be based on the naked 
principle that the majority ought 
to govern, however, true the 
maxim in its proper sense and 
under proper restrictions. 

He observes, “The rule of 
majority has a narrow applica¬ 
tion, i.e., one should yield to 
the majority in matters of detail. 
But it is slavery to be amenable 
to the majority no matter what 
its derisions are. Democracy 
is not'a state in which people 
live like sheep. Under demo¬ 
cracy, liberty of opinion and ac¬ 
tion is jealously guarded. I, 
therefore, believe that the mino¬ 
rity has a perfect right to act 
differently from the majority." 

He asserts categorically that 
in matters of conscience the law 
of majority has no place. 

Again, “The rule of majority 
does not mean that it should 
suppress the opinion of even an 
individual if it ia sound. An 


individual's opinion should have 
greater weight than the opinion 
of many if that opinionis sound. 
That is my view of democracy". 

Principle of magnanimity of 
the majority: He does not 
countenance the tyranny of the 
majority but advocates die prin¬ 
ciple of the magnanimity of the 
majority. 

Gandhiji stands for not only 
for the protection of the rights 
of minorities but also for the 
majority treating them magnani¬ 
mously. He would agree with 
Jefferson when he says, “All, 
too will bear in mind this sacred 
principle, that though the will 
of the majority is in all cases to 
prevail, that will to be rightful, 
must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must 
protect and to violate which 
would be oppression". 

(First Inaugural Address, 
1801) 

Oppression of a Minority: 

While Gandhiji does not coun¬ 
tenance the oppression of mino¬ 
rities by die majority, he regards 
it bad for a majority to be op¬ 
pressed by minority. A mino¬ 
rity cannot be allowed to pre¬ 
vent the people from ruling. It 
is, he says, the duty of the mino¬ 
rity to yield to the majority deci¬ 
sion except when it offends their 
moral sense; otherwise there can 
be no social life and no corpo¬ 
rate self-government: “Oppres¬ 
sion of a minority is as bad as 
the oppression of a majority". 

Cultnml and Educational 
Rights: The cultural and edu¬ 
cational fundamental rights em¬ 
bodied ia Articles 29 and 30 of 


the Constitution of India reflect 
the concern of the Founding 
Fathers for the protection of the 
interests of minorities, in the 
broad perspective of Gandhian 
thought on the subject. They 
have the right to conserve their 
language, script or culture and 
to establish and administer edu¬ 
cational institutions of their 
choice. In granting aid to 
educational institutions the 
State is prohibited from discri¬ 
minating against any educa¬ 
tional institution on the ground 
that it is under the management 
of a religious or linguistic mino¬ 
rity. 

What is the meaning of the 
term minority ? The Supreme 
Court has held that the term 
“minority" refers to any com¬ 
munity which is numerically 
less than 50% of the population 
of a particular state as a whole. 
A community which though in& 
numerical majority in the state 
as a whole is in a minority in a 
specific ana or region of' the 
state where the educational ins¬ 
titution is situated would not be 
treated as a minority for the 
purpose of Article 30. (AIR SC 
547). 

Articles 347,350,350-A and 
350-B provide safeguards for 
linguistic minorities. Article 
350-B provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Special Officer for 
linguistic minorities to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President charged 
with the duty to investigate all 
matters relating to safeguards 
provided for linguistic minori¬ 
ties and report to the President. 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts of certain well-known quotations sure 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples art 
given hereunder. 


f No news is good news. 

That ephemeral sheet of 
paper, the newspaper, is the 
natural enemy of the book as the 
whore is of the decent woman. 
Newspapers delight in casting 
searchlight on the dark nooks 
and corners of life, murders and 
catastrophes and fabulous in¬ 
heritances and all that they lead 
to. It is the unusual, the sensa¬ 
tional which makes front-page 
news. When a dog bites a man 
that is not news because it hap¬ 
pens so often but if a man bites 
a dog, that is news. The evil 
that men do lives on the front 
pages of greedy newspapers, but 
the good is oft interned apathe¬ 
tically inside. How many beauti¬ 
ful trees gave their lives that 
today’s scandal should without 
delay reach a million readers. 
The newspaper makes shocking 
things familiar while it with¬ 
draws popular attention from 
familiar truth, because it is not 
shocking. Their trade is the 
moving accident. To study 
nature or man, we ought to 
know things that are in the 
ordinary course, not the un¬ 
accountable things that happen 
out of it. No wonder that 
Thoreau, the American philo¬ 
sopher, used to carry with him 
an old newspaper for the reason 
that one murder or dacoity was 
like any other. 

It is with books as with men; 
a very small number play a 
great part. 

It is easy in theworki to live 
after the world’s opinion—it is 
easy in solitude to live-after 


your own; but the great man is 
he who, in the midst of the world 
keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. Such 
men have been salt of the earth. 
They have from era to era, from 
epoch to epoch, shaped the des¬ 
tiny of nations Prophets like 
Buddha, Christ, Mohammad and 
Nanak, conquerors like Alexan¬ 
der, Caesar, Tamburlaneand 
Napoleon, statesmen like Lin¬ 
coln, Gandhi and Mao have 
changed the course of history. 
They denied themselves, every 
creature-comfort, and as one 
possessed and haunted by a 
vision dedicated themselves. 
Such men are thrown up very 
tardy. They are divine visi¬ 
tants, and their visits are few 
and far between. So great is 
their role, that Carlyle called 
history “the biography of great 
men". Very much like these 
great men is the appearance of 
great books, which have changed 
the ideas of mankind. Plato's 
Republic filled man with the 
vision of an ideal state where 
disease and suffering did not 
exist. Newton's Principle gave 
a concept of the Universe which 
gave man confidence in himself 
and he started improving his 
lot. Marx in his Capital en¬ 
visioned a new economic order 
based on justice and human 
equality. Such great books 
like great men are few, very few 
indeed. 

We must conquer war or war 
will conquer us. 

The history of manki nd is 
dotted with ware. On the slight¬ 


est provocation, and even with¬ 
out any, kings, tyrants and dic¬ 
tators have plunged their coun¬ 
tries into war. And then what 
savagery and butchery follows. 
Youth is the first victim. It 
takes twenty years or more to 
make a man; it takes only 
twenty seconds of war to des¬ 
troy him. The twentieth cen¬ 
tury has witnessed war in its 
mosthorribleaspect. 'pie a tom 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki killed lacs, mangl¬ 
ing and maiming many more. 
Havoc and destructi on could not 
go farther, unless it were utter 
devastation. If war is allowed 
to have its way it will spell the 
doom for mankind. It is esti¬ 
mated that the existing stock¬ 
pile of nuclear bombs can des¬ 
troy the earth severe 1 times over. 
How foolish will it be on our 
part to allow tfie demon of war 
to range free when we know that 
it can destroy us, root and 
branch. Either we learn to 
live together, turning our swords 
into ploughshares or we should 
be prepared for co-destruction. 
There is no third alternative. 


I will govern according to the 
common weal but not according 
to the common will. 

if the choice lay between 
slavery pins affluence and free¬ 
dom plus poverty, most of us 
will opt for the former. Slavery 
in all its forms, in all its decrees, 
is a violation of divine law. and 
a degradation of human nature. 

(Centd. on page 215) 
The Competition Matter 
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G a«l E nglish 


Short Essay, Precis, Drafting and Composition 


Q. 1. Write an essay in 
about 500 words on the topic: 
“Plans for a World Torn”. 

Plans for a World Tour 

A world tour is a mighty 
affair and cannot be undertaken 
lightly or in a spirit of casual- 
ness. It should be planned 
ahead. What countries to visit, 
the modes of travel, the where¬ 
withal, the baggage, all this and 
much more will have to be 
looked into. 

The first c tuntry to visit is 
Pakistan. Carved out of our 
own country' there is a cultural 
affinity between the two. Par¬ 
tition engendered hatred but 
there is a thaw on both sides 
of the border and one can look 
forward to good-will and even 
cordiality. The one city which 
must be visited is Lahore. Its 
Museum, Zoo, the University 
Campus and the Anarkali Bazar 
are the centres of attraction. 

Afghanistan is another 
country falling within our cul¬ 
tural beat. It was once a seat 
of Buddhism and one ca n see 
the archaeological remains of 
the Empire of Kanishka. 

Iran should be next on the 
itinerary. It is the land of 
Poetry and Beauty. Teheran, 
Iran's fast growing capital, has 
an air of hurried modernity. 
With a breadth of vision rare 
among Kings and particularly 
Eastern Kings, the Shah has 
changed the race of Iran. It is 
the case of one big, sudden leap 
forward. 

Then comes Turkey. Once 
called the Sick Man of Europe, 
Turkey is a developing country. 
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Turkish women are marching 
side by side with men, all be¬ 
cause of the progressive outlook 
of Kemal Pasha. 

Next we enter Greece. It is 
a small country but it is the 
mother of European culture. 
Who would not be enraptured 
by Greek sculpture and Greek 
architecture? The ruins of 
Acropolis are still a reminder 
that Greece was once pre¬ 
eminent in architectural skill. 

Italy was thecultural daugh¬ 
ter of Greece. Rome's ancient 
buildings possess a grandeur 
entirely their own. No tourist 
can fail to recall "the glory, that 
Greece and the grandeur that 
wasRome.*' 

Italy leads one to Switzer¬ 
land, the loveliest spot in 
Europe. It is a paradise for 
the tourist. No wonder the 
offices of the League of Nations 
were located here. Moreover 
it is an ideal democracy and a 
model for cottage industries for 
any country to follow. 

France comes next. It is 
the land of fashion and refine¬ 
ment. TheHallofMirrorsand 
the arc d'triompbe should not 
be missed. 

The tourist crosses the Eng¬ 
lish channel to visit England, 
the cradle of democracy, the 
home of tolerance and the age- 
old refuge of political exiles, 

From England one should 
take a plane for the U.S.A. 
where everything breathes of 
20th century. Science and tech¬ 
nology have done their best 
(or worst) in this land. Sky¬ 
scrapers by the score, gadgets 


by the thousand, cars by the 
thousand—t h a t is America. 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, The 
Empire State Building—N e w 
York's most famous streets and 
buildings are household names 
throughout the world. 

A world tour will be incom¬ 
plete without a visit to Russia 
and particularly Moscow, its 
capital. This city is a meeting- 
point for many races. One 
should not fail to visit Gorki 
Park, the Kremlin and the 
Tretyakov Art Gallery. This 
gallery attracts 1£ million visi¬ 
tors every year. 

A flying visit to the Far 
East will be a good finale. If 
nothing else, Angkor Vat must 
be visited. It is the world's 
largest shrine. 

And then back to the start¬ 
ing-point. 

Q. 2. Make a prods, in 
your own words as far as possible, 
of the following passage in about 
150 words and give it u suitable 
title. 

The spirit of the age is in 
favour of equality, though prac¬ 
tice denies it almost everywhere. 
We have got rid of slavery in the 
narrow sense of the word, that 
a man can be the property of 
another. But a new slavery. 
In some ways worse than the 
old, has taken its place all over 
the world. In the name of 
individual freedom, political 
and, economic systems use 
human beings and treat them 
as commodities. Again, though 
an individual cannot be the 
property of another, a country 
and a nation can still be the 
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property of another nation and and another is interdependent, 
thus group slavery is tolerated. One backward class or nation 


Yet the spirit of the age will 
triumph.' In India, at any rate, 
we must aim at equality. That 
does not and cannot mean that 


retards the pace of world pro¬ 
gress today. Backward classes 
have thus to be given special 
advantages in the economic and 
cultural fields to compensate 


« . • . ait , i vwiiuui uviuo vt/iur/waaM i<w 

everybody is physica ly or mtel- them for the disability they have 
‘ dually or spiritually equal or been suffering for so long as also 

to help them march abreast with 
the other progressive groups. 


can be made so. But it does 
mean equal opportunities for 
all and no political, economic 
or social barriers in the way of 
any individual or group. It 
means that we should realize 
that the backwardness of any 
group is not due to the weak¬ 
nesses or failings of the people 
belonging totbatgroup,butdue 
chiefly to lack of opportunities. 
It means that we should under¬ 
stand the modern world cor¬ 
rectly, and realize that progress 
and advance whether national 
or international, have become 
very much a joint affair and one 
backward group pulls back all 
the other. Therefore, not only 
must equal opportunities be 
given to all, but special oppor¬ 
tunities for educational, econo¬ 
mic and cultural growth be given 
to backward groups so as to 
enable them to catch up with 
those whoare ahead of them. 

Ana. Title: Slavery—Old 
and New 

Wc have abolished ancient 
individual slavery, but have 
started using men as pieces of 
property in the name of certain 
; systems. Im 


Q. 3. Write a letter to an 
Indian friend of yonrs who is 
working abroad, asking him to 
return to India and fulfil his res¬ 
ponsibilities as one of its useful 
citizens. 

Ana. 

My dear Vijay, 

I am very happy to learn 
that you are doing fine work 
on your new assignment which 
holds out good opportunities 
for advancement. All this is 
laudable indeed but there Is an¬ 
other side of the question to 
which I would like to draw your 
attention. Whatever you are 
doing or will do will go to en¬ 
rich a foreign land and your 
dear country will be deprived 
ofthecreditwhlchasonof hers 
will bring. India expects every 
citizen to do his or her duty by 
her. When Pasteur, the great 
French scientist was compli¬ 
mented on his discovery of the 
antidote to hydrophobia, his 
only remark was “I am happy 
that I have done something 


socio-economic systems, im- which wil , add |0 ^ j of 
periahsm(colonialism) flourishes ray beloved country." 


Apart from this sentimental 
consideration these is the fast- 


and group slavery goes on. We 
in India, must aim at equality of 
opportunity for all even though 
physical and spiritual differences changing economy of our coun- 
would persist between one per- try. We have launched the 
son and another. Socio-econo- giganticexperimentofindustria- 
mic or political hurdles need not lisation. Our agriculture is be- 
be placed in the way of any per- ing mechanized, our mills and 
son or clam. The so-called factories are being geared to 


backward classes have remained 
as such not due to any inherent 
defect but due to chronic lack 
of opportunity. All progress 
today as between one com-* 
munity and other, one nation 


export goods. In fact we are 
out to compete with the deve¬ 
loped countries of the world and 
as such we need equipment and 
the technical know-how. We 
must pool all the talent that we 


possess. If you come back, the 
opportunities that you seek will 
be forthcoming. You will not 
be a loser on any account. 

I quite appreciate your con¬ 
tention that America offers a 
high standard of living. But a 
high standard should not be the 
sole aim of life. What is im¬ 
portant is the service that one is 
rendering to society. A little 
sacrifice at this time will be an 
investment for our country’s 
future. Let the present genera¬ 
tion work hard so that the com¬ 
ing generations reap rich divi¬ 
dends. 

Persons like you have left 
the shores of India with an eye 
to the main chance The coun¬ 
try has been depleted of its 
talent. We could certainly have 
made richer and faster progress 
if this brain-drain had not taken 
place. The call of the nation is 
that this brain-drain should be 
arrested; rather our talentshould 
be rehabilitated. We are 
anxiously looking forwa rd to the 
day when men like Dr Har- 
govind Khorona return to India 
and serve their motherland. 

We have of late been receiv¬ 
ing complaints that Indians, in 
fact all Aslans, are not being 
properly treated. Whatever 
h igh standard you may be proud 
of is neutralized by the feeling 
that you are being treated as an 
alien. It makes a man un¬ 
comfortable to know and feel 
that he is living in a social 
vacuum. 

For all these considerations 
I would very much wish that you 
returned to the motherland and 
serve her with all your heart and 
soul. 

Yonrs sincerely, 
Deepak - 

Q. 4. Prepare, in about 
200 words, a write-up, for pobli- 
cation in a newspaper, on 
“Strikes and the common mu**. 

Strikes and the Common Man 

The workers in a Japanese 
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factory went on working 
beyond the scheduled hours. 
When asked the reason the reply 
cume that they wanted their 
boss to know that they were 
discontented. 

Thisnovel method of protest 
may well be commended to the 
attention of the Indian worker 
with whom strike has become 
the rule rather than an excep¬ 
tion. In other countries strikes 
are a means to achieve collec¬ 
tive bargtt ining but the country's 
output is not menaced or re¬ 
duced. Moreover essential ser¬ 
vices remain unaffected. The 
country is not held to ransom. 
But we Indians are new to the 
game. We go on a strike and 
then go about like a drunken 
man. We tike a malicious de¬ 
light in the sufferings and dis¬ 
tress of other.. 

The common man has no 
sympathy for strikes. Who¬ 
ever raises his head, it is the 
common man who has to pay in 
the last analysis. Withthe loss 
of man-hours, production as a 
whole suffers, profits diminish 
and the objective of the strike 
is defeated. The nation can 
pay only out of increased pro¬ 
fits resulting from increased 
production,butthestrikes work 
in the reverse gear. 

Whether it is the Doctors 
strike or the School teachers, 
the common roan Is held to 
ransom. Prices go up, com¬ 
modities grow scarce, services 
arc disrupted and dislocated. 
The common man is harassed 
and stranded. Life becomes a 
burden to him. The workers 
get a respite and leisure but the 
common man gets disturbed 
awfully. Well may he say to 
the workers: “What is play 
to you people is death to me!" 

Q. 5. Explain and com¬ 
ment on the following in n single 
paragraph of about 200 words 
each. 

(a) A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. 


(6) Every generation revolts 
against its fathers and makes 
friends with its grand-fathers. 

Ana. (a) A little learning la a 
dangerous thing 

Those who know much are 
humble and feel, like Newton, 
that they are as children play¬ 
ing on the sea-shore of know¬ 
ledge. But those who know 
little and that little also super¬ 
ficially get conceited and would 
spurn any advice, it is such 
men who do immense harm to 
their fellow men. An ill-edu¬ 
cated teacher will misguide his 
students and mar their careers. 
An incompetent surgeon would 

E lay havoc with his patients. A 
iwyer w i t h o u t a thorough 
knowledge of law would ruin 
his clients. An inefficient en¬ 
gineer will build bridges and 
houses which will crumbledcwn. 
One can never rely on such half- 
baked and ill-digested learning. 
If the reins of administration are 
placed in their hands the coun¬ 
try is bound to go to the dogs. 
Mohammad Tughlnq, the King 
at Delhi was one such person. 
His ill-conceived experiments 
did incalculable damage to the 
country. King James I of Eng¬ 
land was another. When such 
men are the captains the ship is 
sure to founder. 

(b) Every generation revolts 
against its fathers and 
makesfrlends with its 
grand-fathers 

Human progress is like the 
movement of a pendulum, each 
oscillation corresponding to a 
generation. The pendulum 
reaches one extreme and that 
is a signal for a reaction. This 
reaction spends itself and the 
pendulum swings back to its 
old position and direction. The 
Elizabethan age in England was 
an age of Romanticism. When 
this romanticism reached its 
climax, a reaction was inevitable 
and what is called classicism set 
in. That in its turn bred a new 
Romanticism which was a re¬ 


action in as much as it revolted 
against classicism. But at the 
same time it was a revival be¬ 
cause it harked back to Elizabe¬ 
than Romanticism. After all it 
wasa reaction toa reaction. The 
fact is that human mind always 
craves for a novelty. It moves 
alonga groove for sometime and 
then yearns for a change, even if 
that change be only a repetition 
of an old wave of thought or 
experience. Even in such a 
small matter as dress, there is a 
craze for new fashions in style 
and cut, but if one were to sur¬ 
vey these fashions stretched over 
a long period, a repetition will 
strike the eye. Our grand¬ 
fathers live with us as much in 
our dress as in our habits. 

Q. 6. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences correctly: 

(a) I reported to him that I 
have lost all interest in stamp 
collection. 

(b) Ten years passed since 
India has become free. 

(c) There is nothing to com¬ 
plain in his treatment of his 
servants. 

(d) That boy is my cousin 
brother. 

(?) He accepted all these 
tales with a credible mind. 

(/) One cannot be too care¬ 
ful of bis good manners. 

(g) No sooner he heard of 
his good fortune he fell ill and 
died. 

(A) We have five finger, in 
each hand. 

(0 He has cold or cough. 

(j) I requested him to open 
the knot. 

Am. (a) 1 reported to him 
that I had lost all interest in 
stamp collection. 

( b ) Ten years have passed 
since India became free. 
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(c) There is nothing to com¬ 
plain against his treatment of 
nis servants. 

(d) That boy is my cousin. 

(e) He accepted all these 
tales with a credulous mind. 

(/) One cannot be too care¬ 
ful of one's good manners. 

(g) No sooner did he hear of 
his good fortune than he fell ill 
and died. 

(ft) We have five fingers on 
each hand. 

( i ) He has cold and cough. 

(J) I requested him to untie 
the knot. 

Q. 7. Give very briefly the 
meaning of the following idioms 
and me them in sentences of your 
own: 

(a) bird's eye view; (b) a 
leap in the dark; (c) rank and 
file; (d) fire and sword; (e) hall¬ 
mark; (/) a laughing stock; (g) 
to bury the hatchet; (h) to ciill a 
spade a spade; (/) to hang fire; 
( j ) to bind fair. 

Aas. (a) A bird’s eye view: 

(a general view, such as would be 
enjoyed by a bird flying over a 
country). We had a bird's eye 
view of the town from the col¬ 
lege tower. 


(e) Hall-mark: {certificate 
of high-standard). Everything 
dial the Tatag have produced 
bears the hall-mark of ex¬ 
cellence. I am enamoured of 
Tata goods. 

(/) A laughing-stock: (per¬ 
son or thing generally ridiculed). 
By makingthisabsurd statement 
the leader of the Disunited Front 
has made a laughing-stock of 
himself. 

(g) To bury the batchet: ( re¬ 
nounced quarrel). For die sake 
of democracy, it is imperative 
that the Janata Party leaders 
should bury the hatchet and 
work in a team spirit. 

(h) To call a spade a spade: 

(to speak out plainly). Whereas 
other politicians try to excel one 
another in diplomatic language, 
Gandhiji used to call a spade a 
spade. 

( i ) To hang fire: (be slow 
in going off). The problem of 
removal of poverty has been 
hanging fire since independence 
but still the solution is not with¬ 
in sight. 

(j) To bid fair: (to show 
promise of doing). Even as a 
boy. Ford bade fair to be a grea t 
mechanic; he used to make toys 
with novel mechanism. 


(h) When the policeman 
came, the children took to their 

1 " mmm a 

Ans. (a) with 

(*) to 

(c) against 

(d) to 

00 to 

(/) deaf 

(g) heart (spirits) 

(h) heels 

Q. 9. Turn the following 
Into indirect speech: 

“Mary", said John, “will 
youbegoingto Pari s for Easter.” 

“Yes”, replied Mary. 

“I will take you in my car 
if you like", said John. 

“Thanks for the offer”, rep¬ 
lied Mary, “but I am sorry that 
1 shall not be able to accept it. 
Unfortunately, 1 already have 
an engagementfor Good Friday, 
so I shall not be going until the 
Saturday.” 

“That will be all right”, said 
John, “I do not propose to go 
myself until the Saturday.” 

Ans. John asked Mary whe¬ 
ther she would be going to Paris 
for Easter. 

Mary replied in the affirma¬ 
tive. 


(ft) A leap in the dark: 

(hazardous attempt of doubtful 
issue). When I started the 
scientific instruments business 
it was a leap in the dark and I 
could not foresee that it would 
bring me tons of money. 

(c) Rank and file: (the un¬ 
distinguished mass). The new 
regulations have benefited only 
the officers; the rank and file 
have remained unaffected by 
diem. 

(d) Five and sword: (burn¬ 
ing and slaughter). Wherever 
Ghengiz Khan went he carried 
fire and sword with him, with 
the result that his name became 
a terror to men. 


Q. 8. Use appropriate 
words to fill in the blanks in the 
following sentences. 

(a) I accept your invitation 
-pleasure. 

(b) We look forward- 

seeing you. 

(c) 1 warned you——that 
awful girl. 

(d) I take an exception- 

your insolent behaviour. 

(e) I always see eye-eye 

with my sister. 

(/) He turned a- - e ar to 
my request. 

(g) Your cruelty broke my 


John offered to take her in 
his car if she liked. 

Mary expressed her thanks 
for the offer but said that she 
was sorry that she would not be 
able to accept it. She added 
that she already had an engage¬ 
ment for Good Friday so she 
would not be going until the 
Saturday. 

John said that that would be 
all right adding that he did not 
propose to go himself until the 
Saturday. 
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Q. 1. Can the differences 
between the Lok Sabba and the 
Rajya Sabba be sorted ont in a 
joint session of Parliament in 
case of Constitutional amend¬ 
ments? 

Ans. On ordinary legisla¬ 
tion, the differences between the 
LokSabha and the Rajya Sabha 
can be sorted out at a joint ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. But in case 
of Constitutional amendments 
there is no provision for a joint 
session. For making changes 
in the Constitution each House 
has to sit separately and to ap¬ 
prove the amendments separate¬ 
ly by an absolute majority of 
two-thirds of members present 
and voting. 

Under the Constitutional 
provisions, no Bills except those 
relating to money and financial 
matter? are deemed to have been 
passed by Parliament unless 
they hhve been agreed to by 
both the Houses, either without 
amendment or with such amend¬ 
ments only as are agreed to by 
both the Houses. v 

Q. 2. What is to be the 
fate of the Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill which has already been 
passed by the Lok Sabha but Is 
struck down partially by the 
R^ye Sabha? 

Ans. The Constitution 
Amendment Bill then goes back 
to the Lok Sabha for re¬ 


consideration. In case the Lok 
Sabha accepts the changes made 
in the Bill by the Rajya Sabha, 
the Bill becomesun Act after the 
President's assent. In case, 
however, the Lok Sabha does 
not accept the changes made by 
the Rajya Sabha, the Bill will 
lapse. 

Q. 3. What are the aims 
of the directive principles of State 
Policy In India? 

Ans. The Directive Princi¬ 
ples lay down that the State shall 
strive “to promote the welfare 
of the people by securing and 
protecting, as effectively as it 
may, a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform all the 
institutions of national life." 

Q. 4. What were Gsndhi- 
ji's views on the place of ethics 
in politics? (About 100 words.) 

Ans. Place of Ethics in 
Politics: Mahatma Gandhi ex¬ 
pressed the view that politics 
without ethics and moral princi¬ 
ples were not desirable. Politi¬ 
cal life, according to him, should 
be an echo of private life which 
should be governed by truth, 
self-purification and morality. 
The Mahatma's politics were 
inextricably bound up with truth 
and non-violence. He urged 
that the country should concern 
itself also with the morals of the 
leaders, although the democra¬ 


cies of Europe and America*. 
Gandhiji said, steer clear of any 
notion of morality having any¬ 
thing to do with politics. It was 
devotion to truth that drew the 
Mahatma into politics which he 
was very eager to cleanse and 
purify by removing all corrupt! 
influences. He even felt that 
politics bereft of religion and 
high ethical principles is a death¬ 
trap because it kills the soul. 
"For me there is no politics 
without religion, not the religion 
of the superstitious or the blind 
religion that hates and fights, 
but the universal religion of 
toleration. 

Q. 5. Id what ways caa 
Gandhiji be regarded as aa inter- 
oatiooalist and humanist? 

Aas. Gaadhiji as Humanist 
and Internationalist: Gandhiji 
can be regarded as a humanist 
because he regarded patriotism 
as the same thing as humanity; 
he concerned himself through¬ 
out his life with the sufferings 
and otherproblemsof humanity. 
“Men like me", he said, “cling 
to their faith in human nature 
and expect to bend even the 
haughty English spirit." He 
felt convinced that he could not 
find God apart from humanity. 
He pleaded that a man must 
arrange his physical and cultural 
circumstances so that they do 
not hinder him in the service 
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of humanity on which all his 
energies should be concentrated. 
He lived in the hope that if not 
in this birth, in some other birth 
he would be able to “hug all 
humanity in friendly embrace". 
He could not stand suffering 
among humanity, especially 
among the low-born. 

We may regard Gandhiji as 
a true internationalist because 
he advocated community of 
interests between nations. He 
w.:s truly a man of peace, the ' 
like of him seldom walk the 
earth. He believed firmly in 
peace. Peace to be real must 
be unaffected by outside or 
extraneous circumstances. He 
was against violence in any 
shape, wars, conflicts and ten¬ 
sions, injustice and friction that 
lead to wars. He was in every 
sense of the term an Apostle 
of Peace. 

,Q. 6. Write explanatory 
notes on the Panchayati Raj. 

Ans. Panchayati Raj: While 
capitalism entails exploitation, 
concentration of wealth in a 
few hands and denial of the 
requisite resources to the mas¬ 
ses, Panchayati Raj means the 
exercise ofpowerby the villagers 
themselves and local self-govern¬ 
ment at the grass-roots. Rightly 
implemented the scheme ensures 
elimination of all the evils and 
malpractices which have be¬ 
come associated with capitalism, 
centralisation and monopoly 
power. But the actual working 
of the panchayats has not ful¬ 
filled the hopes of the people 
and the planners. 

The virtual failure of the 
system in most parts of the 
country can be ascribed to seve¬ 
ral factors. Numerous evils 
have also crept into the Pan¬ 
chayati system; corruption, 
family feuds, political pressures, 
communal and caste factors in 
making decisions, endless intri¬ 
gues and exploitation of what¬ 
ever authority the Punches en¬ 
joyed. 


Q. 7. Write short notes 
on: 

(a) Basic Education; (b) 
Territorial Army of India; (c) 
Home Guards; (d) Flag Day. 

• Ans. (a) Basic Education: 

The concept of Basic Education 
held the pride of place in 
Gandhiji's philosophy. Basic 
Education according to him, is 
an education for life and whatis 
more, an education aimed at 
eventually creating a social 
order free from exploitation and 
violence. 

In Basic education, the hand 
is to be taught to handle a tool 
before it does the writing. The 
eyes are to read the pictures of 
letters and words as they des¬ 
cribe other things in life, the 
ears are to catch the names of 
things and sentences. The 
whole tra ining has to be natural, 
responsive and therefore, the 
quickest and cheapest in the 
world. In Basic Education, 
the development of mind and 
body are to go ha nd in hand. 

(b) Territorial Army of 
India: It is a “citizens’ Army" 
to which all able-bodied persons 
between the ages of 18 and 35 
are eligible for the recruitment. 
The upper age limit is relaxable 
in case of ex-servicemen and 
those possessing the requisite 
technical qualifications. The 
Territorial Army provides an 
opportunity for the citizens to 
receive part-time military train¬ 
ing so that, in times of necessity, 
they should be able to bear arms 
to defend the country. It is 
responsible for anti-aircraft and 
coastal defence and is also 
meant to relieve the regular 
army for the maintenance of 
internal peace. It is a second 
line of defence. 

(r) Home Guards: It is an 
organisation formed in Decem¬ 
ber 1962 with the purpose (1) 
to assist the police in order to 
maintain internal security, (2) 
to render assistance in case of 
air-raids and to perform emer¬ 


gency tasks connected with 
defence, (3) to assist the local 
authorities in case of epidemics, 
fire-fighting and (4) to under¬ 
take services such as motor- 
transport, engineering etc. 

(d) Flag Day: December ? 
every year is observed in India 
asFlagDay asamark of grati¬ 
tude to India's servicemen. 

Flag day is observed to re¬ 
mind the people of the heroic 
role played by the three wings 
of our armed forces for the 
defence of the country. Funds 
are raised by selling the armed 
forces flags. These funds are 
utilised for the welfare of the 
families of the jawans. 

Q. 8. Why are the follow¬ 
ing names important in Indian 
history? 

(i) Banabhatta; (ii) Kalhana; 
(iff) Albei uni; (iv) Bairam Khan; 
(v) Bahadur Shah 11. 

Ans. (/) Banabhatta: was 

the most celebrated of the learn¬ 
ed men and court poet of Har- 
shavardhana, author of Harsha- 
charitaandKadambari. H.cwas 
the greatest master of Sanskrit 
prose in his time. 

(ii) Kalhana: was poet his¬ 
torian of Kashmir. He lived 
in the 11th century a.d. He is 
author of Rajatarangini, his 
masterpiece. 

(iii) Alberuni: was a cele¬ 
brated historian who visited 
India in company with the 
armies of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

(iv) Bairam Khan: was the 
tutor and guardian of Akbar, 
the Great. Akbar acquired the 
throne of Delhi mainly through 
his efforts. He was known as 
Khan-i-Khana. 

(v) Bahadur Shah II: He 
was the last king of Mughal 
Empire in India who took part 
in the First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence in 1857. He was sent 
as a state prisoner to Rangoon 
(Burma) where he died in 1862. 
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0. & Write one sentence 
each how the following contribut¬ 
ed to the glory of India: 

(i) Shanka racin'lya; (ii) 
Kabir; (iii) Shivaji. 

Ant, (i) Shankaracharya: 
(788-820 a-d.) He was a great 
Hindu scholar, philosopher and 
a leading exponent of Advaita 
Vedanta (nondualism) who 
championed Brahmin orthodoxy 
and gave his unmitigated oppo¬ 
sition to the Buddhist credo. 

(ii) Kabir: He was one of 
the greatest exponents of Bhukti 
movement—a socio-religious 
movement spread in the Middle 
Ages which aimed at stopping 
conversions to Islam and light¬ 
ing the tyranny of the Brahmins 
in tile social set up of the 
Hindus. 

(iii) Sb< 'u]l: son of Shahji 
Bhonsle, born in 1627, was 
abravegeneral,a military genius 
and capable administrator who 
fought successfully many battles 
against Aurangzeb's army and 
was instrumental in shattering 
the structure of the Mughal 
Empire in India. 

Q. 10. What do the fol¬ 
lowing geographical terms mean? 

(One sentence each.) 

(i) Canyon; (ii) Inter¬ 
national Date Line; (iii) Precipi¬ 
tation ; (iv) Continental Shelf; (v) 
Trade Winds. 

Aai. (0 Canyon: is n 
gorge , relatively narrow but of 
considerable size, bounded by 
steep slopes. It is usually form¬ 
ed by a river cutting through the 
soft rocks of an arid region— 
the scantness of the rainfall pre¬ 
vents denudation of the canyon 
walls and so maintains their 
steepness. The best known 
canyon In the world is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado river 
in the U.9.A. 

(0) International Date line: 
This line is situated 180° meri¬ 
dian from Greenwich and a ship 
while crossing this line east¬ 


wards goes forward by one day. 
While going westwords, it is 
back by one day because an 
error of one day occurs while 
travelling round the world. It 
is, therefore, called the Inter¬ 
national Date Line. 

(iii) Precipitation: is a term 
in meteorology meaning the 
deposits of water in either 
liquid or solid form which reach 
the earth from the atmosphere. 
It include.-, not only rain but also 
snow, sleet, and ha i lfallingfrom 
the clouds, as well as dew and 
hoar frost. 

(iv) Continental Shelf: The 
sea bed, bordering the conti¬ 
nents, which is covered by shal¬ 
low water, generally lOOfathoms 
or less in depth takes the form 
of a shelf or ledge sloping gently 
downwards from the coast. It 
varies considerably in width, 
reaching in some places 100 
mile? or more. The shelf may 
be formed by a rise in level of 
the sea or a fall in level of the 
land, or by the denudation of the 
fringe of the land by the sea, 
or by the deposition of solid 
materials beneath the water by 
rivers. 

(v) Trade Winds: In the 
Tropical Zone (i.e„ within the 
Tropics), winds blow from high 
pressure belts towards the Equa¬ 
tor. These a re known as Trade 
Winds and are of much im¬ 
portance. The Trade Winds 
are regular and constant es¬ 
pecially over the sea. They 
bring rainfall on the eastern 
side of the continents of the 
world. They blow from colder 
latitudes to warmer latitudes and 
bring cold with them. 

Q. II. Write the new 
of the following; 

(I) Abyssinia; (ii) Calicut; 
(iii) South West Asia; (iv) Per¬ 
sia; (v) Bananas. 

Ans. (/) Ethiopia;(//) Koz¬ 
hikode; (iii) Namibia; (iv) Iran; 
Varanasi. 


Q. 12. State the following: 

(i) Archimedes Principle; 
(if) Pascal’s Law; (iii) Law of 
Conservation of Momentum. 

Ans. (i) Archimedes Prln-' 
ciple: Itatatcsthatwhenabody 
is wholly or partially immersed 
in a liquid, it experiences an up¬ 
ward thrust equal to the weight 
of the liquid displaced by it. 

(ii) Pascal’s law: This law 
stales that a liquid, at rest, trans¬ 
mits pressure equally In all direc¬ 
tions. 

(iii) law of Conservation of 
Momentum: In a system of 
bodies, when the bodies act and 
react upon each other, the total 
momentum of the system, as a 
whole, in any particular direc¬ 
tion, remains unaltered, i.e., the 
algebraic sum of the momenta 
of the bodies remains constant. 

Q. 13. What do yon under¬ 
stand by the following f 

(0 Mycology; (ii) Hydro¬ 
dynamics ; (iii) Paleobotany; (iv) 
Estate Duty; (v) Mach Number. 

Ans. (i) Mycology; Is the 
science for study of the fungi. 
Fungi are plant-like organisms 
that lack chlorophyll and are 
devoid of such organised plant 
structures as stems, roots and 
leaves. Nonetheless they are 
among the most successful orga¬ 
nisms on er. rth and of the great¬ 
est importance to man. They 
include yeasts, rusts, smuts, 
mildews, molds, and mush¬ 
rooms. 

(ii) Hydrodynamics: is the 
mathematical study of the mo¬ 
tion, energy and pressure of 
liquids in motion. 

(Hi) Paleobotany: is both a 
biological and a geological 
science which deals with the 
study of fossil plants. 

(iv) Estate Duty: is a duty 
levied on the estate or property 
which changes hands on the 
death of a person and has to be 
paid by his or her inheritors or 
successors. 
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(v) Mach Number: named 
after Austrian scientist Ernst 
Much, is the unit of flight-speed 
—the ratio of speed of flight to 
speed of sound under same con¬ 
ditions of pressure and density. 
As the speed of sound at sea- 
level is 760 (or 762) miles per 
hour, so flight-speed of 381 
m.p.h. will be equivalent to a 
Mach Number of At super¬ 
sonic speeds the Mach Number 
is greater than 1; sub-sonic 
speeds, less than 1. 

Q. 14. Write briefly on the 
following: 

(a) Quasars; (b) Rare gases; 
(c) T.N.T.; (d) L.S.D. 

Ans. (a) Quasars: name 
given to a certain, quasi-stellar 
objects, or quase-stars, observed 
with the.help of optical or radio 
telescopes near the f a r t h e s t 
limits of the universe. More 
than 30 of them have so far been 
found,at varying distances from 
the earth. One of them is be¬ 
lieved to be 5,300 million light- 
years away. Even though they 
are much smaller than galaxies, 
they are very luminous and emit 
extremely powerful radio-waves, 
millions of times the energy 
released by any ordinary star. 

(b) Rue gases: These are 
inert gases—the elements helium, 
neon, argon, krypton, xenon, 
radon. These are chemically 
inactive, although some com¬ 
pounds have been reported. 
Argon occurs in appreciable 
amounts in the air; the others, 
with the exception of radon , 
occur in the air in very minute 
amounts. 

(c) T.N.T.2 Trinitrotoluene, 
an highly explosive substance. 

It is pale, yellow, crystalline, 
solid , made by the nitration of 
toluene. 

(d) LS.D.: (lysergis acid 
diethylamide) is a tranquilizing 
psychedelic drug. Recently, it 
has aroused widespread interest 
and bitter controversy. The 
L.S.D. produces marked aber- 
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rations of behaviour. It is a 
simple ohemical derived from 
the ergot fungus. In incredibly 
minute doses of a few micro- 
grams this substance has a startl¬ 
ing impact upon the brain so 
that the subject's relationship to 
his environments is violently 
distorted in terms of space, time, 
sound and colour. He may have 
visions of extreme exaggeration 
and may lose even the natural 
attributes of self-protection and 
self-survival. 

Q. 15. Give reasons for 
the following everyday observa¬ 
tions: 

(i) Food is cooked more 
easily in a pressure cooker. 

(ii) Rain water collected 
after a long shower is found to 
be pure. 

(hi) An electric bulb breaks 
with a bang. 

(iv) During a storm, the 
flash of lightning is seen before 
the thunder is heard. 

(r) Ice floats on water. 

Ans. (i) In a pressure 
cooker, on account of the in¬ 
crease of pressure, the boiling 
point is raised, so the food gets 
cooked quicker than in an ordi¬ 
nary vessel. A pressure cooker 
is very useful on high moun¬ 
tains where, on account of low 
pressure and hence low boiling 
point, the vegetables cannot be 
cooked properly. 

(ii) Rain water, after a long 
shower, Is free from dust parti¬ 
cles and is found to be pure 
when collected. 

(Ill) The bulb has a partial 
vacuum. When it is broken 
the air rushes in to fill the 
vacuum and thus a noise is 
produced. 

(Iv) The flash of lightning 
is seen before the clap of thunder 
is heard because light travels 
at a much faster speed than 
sound. 

(v) Because ice has less spe¬ 
cific gravity than that of water. 


Q. 16. What is the aarne 
of the Parliament la the following 
countries? 

(0 Japan; (Ii) West Ger¬ 
many; (Hi) Sweden; (fv)U.S.A.; 
(v) U.S.S.R. 

Ans. (i) Diet; (ii) Bundstag; 
(i i i ) Riksdag; (iv) Congress 
(House of Representatives and 
Senate); (v) The Supreme So¬ 
viet. 

Q. 17. Name the curren¬ 
cies of the following countriea: 

(0 Sri Lanka; (ii) Argentina; 

(iii) Japan; (iv) Italy; (v) Nether¬ 
lands. 

Ans. (i) Rupee; (ii) Peso; 
(iii) Yen; (iv) Lira; (v) Guilder. 

Q. 18. Naan the authors 
of the following books: 

(i) The Judgement; (ii) Re¬ 
miniscences of Nehru Age; (iii) 
Confession of a Lover; (iv) Pra- 
thama Pratishruti; (v) Netaji 
Deader Alive;(vf)Prison Diary; 
(vii) Mukajjfya Kanasugalu. 

Ans. (i) Kuldip Nayar; (ii) 
M.O. Mathai; (iii) Mulk Raj 
Anand; (iv) Mrs Ashapuraa 
Devi; (v) Samar Guha; (vi) 
Jayaprakash N a r a y a n; (vii) 
Shlvarama Karanth. 

Q. 19. Name the follow¬ 
ing: 

(i) Two women Governors 
of State in India. Mention 
also the state in each case. 

(ii) Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

(iii) Prime Minister of Por¬ 
tugal. 

(iv) Chief of the Air Staff, 
India. 

(v) Prime Minister of Solo¬ 
mon Islands. 

Ana. (0 Mrs Sharda 
Mukherjee (Gujarat); Mrs Jyoti 
Vencatachellum (Kerala), (ii) 
K.6. Abraham, (iii) Alfredo 
Nobreda Costa, (iv) Air Chief 
Marshal Idris Hassan Latif. 
(v) Peter Keniloria. 
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Probationary/Administrativc OBccra * 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

• Does India Need a Charismatic Personality I 

• Youth Power 

• Planning is Unsuitable for India 

• Racism and Apartheid 


Does India Need a Charis¬ 
matic Personality? 

Q. “The situation in the 
country is getting from bad to 
worse and there is an urgent need 
for a charismatic personality oo 
the scene to rescue the people.” 
Give arguments For and Against 
this view. 

Ana. The salvation which 
people expected from their con¬ 
tinuing troubles has not come 
and there is all-round frustra¬ 
tion with the existing set-up in 
which there is no outstanding 
leader who would command the 
loyalty and unflinching support 
of the people as a whole. There 
seems to be no way out but to 
have a hero or heroine, a per¬ 
sonality who would be head and 
shoulders above the common 
run; otherwise, the rot that has 
crept into the Indian body poli¬ 
tic will get worse as the months 
pass. This seems to be the 
opinion of certain people at 
various levels. But would the 
emergence of such a charismatic 
personality provide the panacea 
for the country's ills? The 
question is not so simple and 
we have to weigh both sides of 
the case to arrive at a sound 
decision. 

Arguments For the View 

1. There is no doubt that 
the economic, political and 
■ocial situation is getting worse 


and worse. Note the worsen¬ 
ing lot of the poor, even while 
the Janata Government talks 
ceaselessly of uplifting the mas¬ 
ses and of checking concentra¬ 
tion of wealth and of dispersal 
of industry. Let us also take 
into consideration the general 
disillusionment with the rulers 
who seem incapable of doing 
anything constructive but are 
constantly engaged in infighting. 
Can they ever solve the coun¬ 
try's complex problems? 

2. Since the leaders them¬ 
selves are guilty of gross indis¬ 
cipline, how can they enforce 
discipline in the country? All 
round the forces of disorder are 
raising their ugly heads; no one 
seems to recognise the urgency 
of maintaining law and order. 
Unsocial elements and robbers 
and other criminals have in¬ 
creased their activity and numer¬ 
ous crimes remain untraced. 
There are murders and abduc¬ 
tions galore, but the adminis¬ 
tration is helpless; it proclaims 
its determination to catch and 
punish the guilty, but there the 
matter seems to rest. 

3. During the past 20 
months or so there has been the 
fullest stress by the people on 
their rights and privileges, in¬ 
cluding the privilege to say and 
write what one pleases without 
fear of consequences. The im¬ 
pression is gaining ground that 


the Government is too weak and 
ineffective to tike action against 
the culprits. 

4. Legal and Constitutional 
guaranteesexistmerely on paper; 
they cannot by themselves gua¬ 
rantee either good and efficient 
government, or the happiness 
of tiie people, or ensure dis¬ 
cipline in the country. Norcan 
such provisions provide perma¬ 
nent safeguards against any 
ambitious leader flouting them 
with a vengeance. There is the 
classic example of the Weimer 
Constitution of Germany, wide¬ 
ly considered to be a model 
Constitution containing all the 
safeguards and ideological ex¬ 
positions one could conceive to 
ensure rights to the people. And 
yet Hitler emerged on the scene, 
imposed an emergency during 
which thousands of people wen 
killed and which he sought to 
perpetuate. 

Arguments Against 

1. India suffered so griev¬ 
ously during the recent rule of a 
charismatic personality, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, that the people 
are strongly opposed to the very 
idea of such leaders assuming 
wide powers. Mrs Gandhi said 
she wanted to bring order out 
of chaos, to save the nation and 
put new life into the people ami 
raise their status. But step by 
step shedemolishedall the rights 
and freedoms and imposed a 
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dictatorial rule which the coun¬ 
try will perhaps never forget. 
The bitter lessons of the 19- 
month Emergency are there for 
everyone to note. 

2. The argument that now 
the nation is strong enough to 
check any dictatorial tendencies 
Is a fallacious one. It is true 
that now the people know the 
value of basic rights and can be 
depended upon to throw out 
any leader, who abuses his or 
her powers, at the next election, 
as they did in the March, 1977, 
general election. But the op¬ 
portunity to punish the guilty 
leaders who trample upon popu¬ 
lar rights comes only after five 
years or so. Meanwhile a per¬ 
son with dictatorial inclinations 
and obsessed with power makes 
mincemeat ol democracy and 
the Constitution,as MrsGandhi 
and her supporters did. 

3. Indeed the country’s ex¬ 
perience of the Emergency, dur¬ 
ing which nothing was con¬ 
sidered sacred except the charis¬ 
matic leader's continuation in 
the seat of authority, had been 
bo unhappy and soul-killing 
that the people will not even 
hear any more of heroes and 
heroines strutting about on the 
political stage. Since India is 
basically a democratic country, 
she will not stand dictators and 
any further experiment in that 
direction should be avoided. It 
would be best to let the people 
learn and permit efficient leaders 
emerge through the natural pro¬ 
cess even if it is time consuming. 

Youth Power 

Q. “The salvation of tba 
world lies in proper and adequate 
utilisation of youth power." Do 
yon agree with this view? Give 
reasons For and Against this as¬ 
sertion made mostly by over- 
ambitious young men and women. 

Ans. For centuries this 
question of youth versus age has 
baffled humanity. While the 
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elders argue that youth power, 
which of course includes student 
power, is inexperienced, rash, 
inconsiderate, inconsistent and 
generally incapable of handling 
responsible positions, young 
menand women contend that the 
old fossils represent a spent-up 
force, that they are misfits in the 
modem age and that if youth 
were given power, they would 
be able to manage the affairs 
of the world better and more 
harmoniously. They also point 
out that the world’s vast youth 
power has so far not been fruit¬ 
fully harnessed, much of it go¬ 
ing waste. Where does the 
truth lie ? Is it true that youth 
power is waiting in the wings to 
be speedily and effectively put 
to constructive uses for the 
nation's good? Or is it that 
such power is largely inclined to 
destruction of the established 
order? 

Arguments For the View 

1. T h c r e is considerable 
truth in the sta tement tha t youth 

E ower in the wide world rema ins 
irgely unutilised. Either 
through the traditional pre¬ 
judices, or through the mono¬ 
poly of powar which the elders 
continue to exercise, most of tbe 
seats of authority are seldom 
vacant for youthful candidates. 
No wonder youth resort to des¬ 
truction and overthrow of the 
existing regimes when they do 
not get fruitful opportunities for 
utilising their immense energies. 

2. The alders claim all the 
wisdom and experience neces¬ 
sary for handling complex jobs 
and handling responsibilities. 
This may be true, but after all 
there must be an end to this 
argument. Will the young men 
and women, many of them 
talented and willing to take over 
high positions, n e v e r get a 
chance? Experience comes with 
opportunity, and if opportunity 
is denied to youth, the latter’s 
frustration will continue. It is 
unfair to accuse them of lack of 
experience. 


3. the repeated argument 
that wherever youth have occu¬ 
pied high office they have bungl. 
ed is a fallacious one. The fact 
is they have not been given a 
fair chance; they are judged by 
what the mischievous elements 
do and not by what the con¬ 
structive elements among them 
have achieved or sought to 
achieve. 

4. There is also the dismal 
fact that in traditional societies, 
age dominates youth completely, 
and this dominance often has a 
deadening effect on young peo¬ 
ple. The latter’s spirit of initia¬ 
tive and adventure is “killed" 
and gradually they become mere 
executors of other people's poli¬ 
cies— soulless people who, when 
they are idle and only partially 
employed, resort occasionally to 
violence to while away their 
'.ime. AH such surplus ener¬ 
gies can be put to the right use 
through harnessing their power, 
like the harnessing of the im¬ 
mense power of rivers for man¬ 
kind. 

5. In Indian society, where 
tradition and modernity are 
often in conflict, there is an 
r ndercurrent of tension. Who 
is docile and complacent— 
whether the old or the young— 
s a moot point. But one thing 
is clear: the argument that there 
would be very little to look for¬ 
ward to if an irrational respect 
for age is replaced by an irra¬ 
tional cult of youth bypasses the 
basic issue. 

Arguments Against 

1. The youth stand self- 
condemned by their irresponsi¬ 
ble behaviour in colleges, uni¬ 
versity campuses and other insti¬ 
tutions. The authorities go out 
of their way to placate youth, 
giving them a chance to share 
power and exercise responsi¬ 
bility, but the students are never 
satisfied and demand irrational 
concessions, such as the “right 
to copy in examinations”, to 
assess the performance of their 
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teachers, to have a voice In to 
selection of their teachers and 
heads of departments. They 
even demand abolition of exa¬ 
minations and tests, and they 
want degrees without having 
attended lectures which they 
regard as superfluous. 

2. The experiment of youth 
power being allowed to come 
to the fore in the West, tried 
abouta decudeago, showed that 
young people would take a lonf, 
time yet to develop the requisite 
sense of responsibility. The 
experiment of youth has so far 
been unhappy wherever it ha? 
come into play. The cases oi 
really responsible conduc 
among youth are very few; the 
conclusion about their lack of 
fitness for power is based on thi 
conduct of the majority, whoart 
Irresponsible, frivolous, caretes 
and merely want fun and ad 
venture—all at their parents' 
cost. 

3. Very often the ex¬ 
perience of the Soviet Unionand 
China are quoted to show that 
the youth can work wonders and 
bring about a revolution. This 
is only partly true because it was 
the guidance of the elder states¬ 
men that helped to ensure the 
right use of youth power in 
those countries. In China the 
famous dictum of Chairman 
Mao still holds good—that all 
power flows out of the barrel of 
a gun. Left to itself and shorn 
of the elders' experience and 
guidance, 1 the youth would make 
a mess of the world and destroy 
whatever has been assiduously 
built. Their own interest de¬ 
mands that the elders should 
stay and train the youth for 
power. 

Planting 1« Unsuitable 
for India 

Q. "Planning does not suit 
the Indian temperament and In¬ 
dians Just cannot observe a time 
stibedade .* 1 Do yon support tins 
view? Give arguments For and 


Agatnst M. 

Aas. Until recently, the 
importance of planning to en¬ 
sure economic progress was al¬ 
most universally conceded. It 
was thought that through scien¬ 
tific planning alone could a 
country's resources be properly 
and systematically utilised for 
the good of the people. It was 
also thought that through scien¬ 
tific planningalonecould econo¬ 
mic justice be ensured, economic 
disparities redressed and the 
plight of the poor masses im¬ 
proved. High-sounding and 
alluring live-year plans were 
drawn up after great la hour and 
prolonged surveys, but what has 
been the result? Have the eco¬ 
nomic disparities in India been 
eliminated or even reduced? 
Has the lot of the poor masses 
been improved and has their 
life been made worth living? 
Have the special interests been 
abandoned and equal rights 
ensured? The time has come 
for an impartial review of the 
situation, especially In the light 
of recent experience in India 
and the growing tendency to 
adopt schemes on an ad hoe 
basis without prescribing speci¬ 
fic five-year targets and the Gov¬ 
ernment confining itself to broad 
enunciation of policies, ideolo¬ 
gies and ultimate soda land eco¬ 
nomic objectives. 

Arguments Against Planning 
1. Thousands of crores of 
rupees have been spent on five- 
year plans at various levels in 
India—Central, State and dis¬ 
trict. The people hnve been 
compelled to make tremendous 
sacrifices in the name of the 
Plans on the promise of a bright 
tomorrow—a life of happiu jss 
and prosperity- And yet what 
isthenetreeult? The economic 
condition of the poor continues 
to be as bad and the percentage 
of people living below the 
poverty line—between 40 to 50 
—remains very much as before. 
The plans have largely benefited 
people who were already well 


off. Evan the highest authori¬ 
ties in the country have admitted 
that the benefits of planning 
have been cornered by a section 
of people and that the masses 
have been deprived of them. 

2. There were much hope 
of social and economic dispari¬ 
ties being reduced, if not elimi¬ 
nated, and of greater justice all 
round. But the disparities have 
actually been accentuated; the 
rich h;ive become richer and the 
poor poorer during the past 
three decades—since the plan¬ 
ning processes were undertaken 
In 1950. No wonder, five-year 
plans have ceased to arouse any 
enthusiasm among the people 
and there are good reasons for 
the poor response. There has 
been a great deal of disillusion¬ 
ment about the Plans and the 
fact is that the people do not 
wish to hear about them any 
more, especially because they 
mean much heavier taxes—al¬ 
most to the last shirt--without 
proportionate benefit to the tax¬ 
payers. 

3. The attempts to pre¬ 
serve old privileges and vested 
interests cut at the root of 
sound planning. Real planning 
must mean the total elimi¬ 
nation of vested interests and 
privileges, but this has not come 
about in India. 

4. The Government has 
still not developed the right sens e 
of priorities and has a tendency 
to waste time and resources on 
relatively minor things while 
ignoring the vital problems. The 
distorted sense of priorities 
which is much in evidence these 
days can never ensure sound 
planning. 

5. The country has con¬ 
siderable talent to chalk out 
good Plans which promise a 
higher growth rate and all-round 
economic progress, but effective 
implementation has been lack¬ 
ing. Both discipline and the 
realisation of the value of time 
are lacking, with the result that 
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■here Is a huge backlog In plan¬ 
ning and schemes of one plan 
have to be carried on to sub- 
sequentplans, with the end often 
not in sight. The tendency in 
this country is for “last- 
minutism" and “ad hocism 
No decision is firm, final and 
absolute. There are pressures 
andcounter-pressureswhichlead 
to frequent changes in policies. 
The Plans have interfered with 
every aspect of our activity, but 
It has done very little good. 

6. If the huge amounts 
■pent on five-year Plans had 
been fruitfully spent in the most 
urgent spheres with the sole aim 
oflraproving thestandardof life 
of the masses in the country, as 
has been done in the Soviet 
Union, the people would have 
been better off, economically 
and otherwise. 

Arguments For the View 

1. Those who criticise the 
planning processes seem to con¬ 
fuse planning with execution and 
Implementation. There was 
nothing wrong with the Plans; 
the fault lay in implementation. 
For this we have to blame the 
bureaucracy and other staff 
entrusted with the implementa¬ 
tion of various schemes. 

2. Without planning there 
would be confusion and luck of 
a system in expenditure. The 
situation In India would have 
been worse if political leaders 
occupying high office had spent 
large sums on an ad hoc basis to 
pursue their own preferences 
and ideologies. Planning is, in 
fact, science in action and it has 
to be flexible. The “rolling** 
concept introduces this element 
of flexibility. 

3. Since Che resources of 
every backward and developing 
country are limited, there would 
be considerable waste unless 
development schemes are pro¬ 
perly integrated and scientific 
and economical methods adopt¬ 
ed to expedite growth. This is 
where manning plays a vital 
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role. Besides, planning alone 
can make a lasting impact on a 
country's basic problems such 
as the removal of poverty, desti¬ 
tution and unemployment. Poli¬ 
tical ideologies become totally 
irrelevant in this context; the 
basic issue is economic deve¬ 
lopment without which demo¬ 
cracy and all talk of fundamen¬ 
tal rights and freedom of ex¬ 
pression is pointless. Any 
patchwork of isolated projects, 
drawn up ina haphazard manner 
will involve much duplication of 
effort and waste of precious re¬ 
sources. 

4. As for the so-called lack 
of the requisite temperament for 
planning, the proper aptitudes 
and the scientific outlook have 
to be developed through educa¬ 
tion. A backward and develop¬ 
ing country cannot be expected 
to have a scientific temper right 
from the start. Such a temper 
is a sign of advanced education, 
and India such a huge country, 
with over 650 million people, 
that the very development of the 
right attitudes, and the capa¬ 
city to implement Plans expedi¬ 
tiously, etc., will come in course 
of time, not suddenly like a flash 
flood or a stroke of lightning. 

Racism and Apartheid 

Q. “The U.N. World Con¬ 
ference to combat racism and 
racial discrimination, which end¬ 
ed in Geneva on August £5,1978, 
marked the death sentence on 
apartheid.** Give' arguments 
For and Against this view. 

Ana. The World Confe¬ 
rence to Combat Racism and 
Racial Discrimination was held 
in Geneva from August 14 to 
25, 1978, in accordance with a 
decision of the U.N. General 
Assembly taken at its 1977 ses¬ 
sion. It may be noted that the 
year 1978 is both the Interna¬ 
tional Apartheid Year and the 
30th anniversary of the Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Declaration of 


Human Rights stated that all 
human beings are bom free and 
equal in dignity and rights. At 
early as its sixth session in 1952, 
the U.N. General Assembly em¬ 
phasised that the application 
and implementation of the prin¬ 
ciple of non-discrimination re¬ 
commended by the U.N. Char¬ 
ter and the Declaration of Hu¬ 
man Rights are matters of sup¬ 
reme importance and should 
constitute the primary objective 
in the work of all United Na¬ 
tions organs and institutions. 
In 1960, the Assembly resolutely 
condemned “all manifestations 
and practices of racial, religious 
and national hatred in the politi¬ 
cal, economic, social, educa¬ 
tional and cultural spheres of 
the life of society as violutioi s 
of the Charter of the U-N. and 
the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.*’ Over the 
years, numerous instruments 
and resolutionshavebeen adopt¬ 
ed by the U.N. dealing with the 
elimination of a II forms of racial 
discrimination. Whether they 
have been effective is another 
matter. 

Arguments For 

1. The Geneva Conference 
held in August, 1978, was fully 
representative; in fact, never 
before had the trial of the crimi¬ 
nal ideology of apartheid been 
so representative and hence so 
authoritative. Besides, never 
before had it taken place in so 
favourable conditions of de¬ 
tente. Thus it is true to say 
that never before had the deter¬ 
mination of the international 
community to put an end to the 
evil in southern Africa been so 
categorical as this year—the 
International Apartheid Year. 
There is a greater unanimity on 
this issue than on any other 
problem facing the world com¬ 
munity today. 

2. The racist regimes In 
South Africa and Rhodesia are 
shameful anachronisms in the 
modern world. Surely the 
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world conscience has now been 
aroused to the requisite degree 
and there is very tittlechance for 
white rulers in "black" coun¬ 
tries of Africa to perpetuate 
their reign of cruelty, suppres¬ 
sion and denial of basic human 
rights. The "blacks" are up in 
revolt and will not stand sup¬ 
pression of their basic rights 
any more. In their campaign 
for elementary justice they have 
the backing of the entire en¬ 
lightened world including coun¬ 
tries of both the Communistand 
the non-Communist world. 

3. Of the two bastions of 
apartheid, one—Rhodesia—is 
crumbling already. According 
to an agreement between the 
parties concerned, that country, 
regarded as a rebel, will have 
black-majority rule by Decem¬ 
ber, 197?. Once power shifts 
to the blacks, there would be no 
question of a denial of rights to 
the native people. 

4. The Geneva Conference 
helped to expose the hypocrisy 
of certain Big Powers which had 
been supporting anti-apartheid 
resolutions at the United Na¬ 
tions but in practice rendering 
secret help in var i ous ways, such 
as supplying oil and weapons to 
the very countries—South Africa 
and Rhodesia—whom they de¬ 
nounced in their speeches ut 
U.N. forums. Now that their 
deception is known, it is 
unlikely that they would con¬ 
tinue their tactics. So it is cor¬ 
rect to say that the death sen¬ 
tence has been pronounced on 
racism and racial discrimina¬ 
tion in the world. 

Arguments Against 

1. There is all the diffe¬ 
rence in the world between what 
the Big Powers say and what 
they actually do. If resolutions 
and high-sounding declarations 
could solve the complex prob¬ 
lem of apartheid, the menace 
would have disappeared from 
theglobelongago. The Geneva 
Conference of August, 1978, 
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was, to all intents and purposes, 
another repeat performance, a 
futile exercise, with the same 
expressions of denunciation, the 
same emphasis on human rights 
and the same demands for social 
and economic justice between 
man and man. There was noth¬ 
ing new in the overall approach 
and, therefore, nothing remar¬ 
kable is likely to result. 

2. The clever white rulers 
in African countries have 
managed to split the African 
people so that the pressure of 
the “blacks" has considerably 
slackened. In Rhodesia, for 
instance, Mr Ian Smith, the 
Prime Minister, has won over 
certain “black" leaders to form 
an interim Government, giving 
the impression that racialism is 
at an end. AU this is a sham 
and a deception. Basically, the 
former position of the white 
minority cornering most of the 
privileges and Rhodesia's na¬ 
tural wealth remains unchanged. 

3. South Africa, the most 
notorious country for apar¬ 
theid, continues its barbaric 
policies, despite all the U.N. 
resolutions. A group of experts 
of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights has found that 
there are still 236 prisons in 
South Africa where mysterious 


deaths of "blacks’* take place 
every now and then. Western 
companies, especially the multi¬ 
nationals, continue to co-operate 
with the racist regimes, and there 
seems to be no likelihood of 
early steps to ensure justice to 
the “black s". The multi¬ 
nationals are out to ensure large 
profits, regardless of the persona 
oppressed and the ideologies of 
the countries they deal with. 
As long as their operations are 
not checked, racism and apar¬ 
theid will flourish in Southern 
Africa. 

4. Besides, there are exam¬ 
ples of racial discrimination 
even in Western democratics to 
which attention is generally 
not drawn. The Negroes, In¬ 
dians and Puerto Ricans in the 
U.S.A.,the Ulster Catholics and 
coloured immigrants in Britain 
and foreign workers in Western 
Germany are also among the 
victims of racism. Israel co¬ 
operates with South Africa and 
yet very few Western countriea 
criticise it, obviously because 
Israelis are white-skinned peo¬ 
ple. Thus hypocrisy over thli 
issue continues in the West. 
It is futile to claim in the cir¬ 
cumstances that racism and 
racialdiscriminationhaveended 
or about to end. 


Beware of Imitation 
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Current Terminology 


TERMS IN THE NEWS 


1. Forced Saving: Saving 
out of an income is not always 
voluntary. In that case it is 
forced saving. This may hap¬ 
pen when there is inflation in the 
economy or if the government 
levies taxes for investment or a 
corporation retains most of its 
earnings thereby forcing the 
shareholders to save. In some 
countries such as the Soviet 
Onion and many under deve¬ 
loped countries efforts are made 
lo keep consumption artificially 
low in order to generate more 
(forced) saving ami thus to raise 
Investment. 

2. Gresham*! Law: Nam¬ 
ed after Sir Thomas Gresham, 
advisor to Queen Elizabeth 1, 
lha law says that “bad money 
drives out thegood". The money 
may be bad m terms of its in¬ 
trinsic worth or otherwise may 
be a debased currency. The 
genera] principle holds good. 
If the standard currency is in 
oimulation simultaneously with 
paper currency, the holders of 
Iheforraerwill keep it with them 
and part with the latter. Under 
bi-metallic system of currency, 
the currency with lower value 
will remain in circulation while 
that with higher value will be 
kept out of emulation. 

3. Hard Loans: A foreign 
loan repayable in a hard cur¬ 
rency, usually U.S. dollar, is 
known as hard loan. A loan 
carrying high rate of interest is 
also so designated. One of the 
demands ofthe developing coun¬ 
tries which have taken loans in 
the form of aid from the deve¬ 
loped nations is to convert the 
hard loans into soft ones. The 
Objective is to mitigate the inci¬ 


dence of high rate of interest 
which makes debt servicing a 
difficult problem. The npee 
loans offered by the socialist 
countries arc preferred for ob¬ 
vious reasons. 

4. Invisible-Hand Doctrine: 
Assuming perfect competition 
(an unrealistic assumption, in¬ 
deed), Adam Smith believed' hi t 
laisaez faire policy is the tes\ 
Since self-interest guides man i. . 
if he were “led by an invis bio 
hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intension", the 
State intervention was decr ee?. 
In other words, this doct’in : 
advocated a policy of non¬ 
intervention on the part of th; 
government. But the laUtez 
faire is now dead. The role of 
the state in the developmental 
process is vitally significant as is 
proved by many countries, 
notably Soviet Union. 

5. Joint Venturas: Since 
the World War XX, many firms 
(domestic and foreign) have 
undertaken specific project*, in 
collaboration with each other. 
This is similar to partnership but 
differs from it in that joint ven¬ 
ture is limited to tins specific 
project for which it is formed. 
Both partnership and joint ven¬ 
ture are also similar as they are 
the result of a contractual 
agreement. 

6. Monetary Policy: One 
of tiie most important responsi¬ 
bility of the apex bank of a 
country (the Reserve Bank of 
India in the case of our country) 
is to formulate and enforce a 
suitable monetary policy which 
ensures the availability of credit 
in the nation’s economy in swb 


quantities and at such price as 
would conform to the national 
objectives. In the US, for in¬ 
stance, the Federal Reserve sys¬ 
tem has directed the ruouef iry 
policy to achieve the Iwin objec¬ 
tives of price stabilily . nd ~ull 
employment. The KIU has. Iso 
shouldered the respoiiv.bilii. of 
keeping on an even keel the 
value of rupee, both inters illy 
and externally. It regulate the 
bank ratcand the banks' inte/est 
rale policy to achieve price la¬ 
bility in the country. 

7. Parity, Price; lust as 
the Government of India an¬ 
nounces before the sowing rea¬ 
son, the support price for wb at, 
rice etc., the US departmer of 
agriculture announces the le els 
at which Farmers’ prices for b sic 
commodities will be suppo ted 
subject to certain conditions. 
In case the production is exces¬ 
sive, the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration purchases many com¬ 
modities. Prices in US have 
been supported at 60 to 90 per 
cent of parity. 

8. Surtax: Progressive 
taxation is desired of a modem 
government these days. If a 
normal tax fails to achieve this 
objective adequately, an addi¬ 
tional tax, called surtax, is im¬ 
posed to make taxation pro¬ 
gressive. In India we have a 
surcharge on income tax for 
the same purpose and is appli¬ 
cable only where the taxable 
income exceeds a prescribed 
limit. 

9. Sympathy Strike: The 
labour trade unions take re¬ 
course to strikes when their 

(Contd, on page 214) 
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Before the Interview Bout 


A Single-Track Mind 

The most prominent trait in the personality of Mr Bal Bhadra Tiwari 
who figures in the interview reproduced below is his down to earth realism. 
He has what maybe called a single-track mind which pursues the object of its 
desire with relentless persistence and in the end manages to attain it. Mr 
Tiwari has the necessary refinement to talk well but he has no frills about him. 
He says what he thinks without ever trying to suit his answers to the ques¬ 
tioner’s liking or to make himself appear more learned than he is. And that is 
a great deal that can be said of any man. 


The candidate is a tall, well- 
bui't person in simple clothes. 
He walks erect, with a steady 
gai , eyes looking straight ahead. 
Th face does not wear the cus¬ 
tomary smile. It does betray 
some tension but all tin' same has 
an honest,frank andfriendly look 
winch makes it appear even hand¬ 
some. 

Candidate: ( looking t h e 
Ck drman in the eye) Good mom- 
Inf Sir. 

Chairman: ( with a smile) 
Goou doming, Mr Tiwari. 
(mi •uonio-: him to a chair) Please 
ma c vi.r.ielf comfortable. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir 
(takes a chair). 

A Member: What is your 
full name, Mr Tiwari? 

Candidate: My full name is 
Ba! Bhadra Tiwari. 

Member: (eyeing him all 
over ) I must say ii suits you very 
well. 

Candidate: Yes,Itoothink 
so. 

(The answer is unexpected. 
The member suppresses a smile.) 

Member: You are a law 
graduate, Mr Bal Bhadra Tiwari. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: But generally law 
graduates are not so hefty. 

Candidate: (smiling) There 
Is no law against then being 
10. (members break into smiles) 


Member: From your aca¬ 
demic record, I see you were 
good at your studies as well. 
Did you also take part in any 
cxt’.a-curricular activities? 

Candidate: Yes. 1 was the 
captain of the College wrestling 
team. 

Member: That is obvious. 

(lavghter ) But what I meant was 
wh ther you took part in acti- 
'iti:s like cultural programmes, 
delates etc. 

Candidate: No, Sir. 

Member: Perhaps you did 
not like to mix with people. 

Candidate: It was not that. 
Sir Actually I hud no time for 
all that. 

Member: What kept you so 

bu:,y? 

Candidate: Studies and 
wrestling. 

Member: I must say the 
sphere of your interests was very 
limited. 

Candidate: I have never 
believed in having too many 
irons simultaneously in the fire. 

Another Member: Which is 
your native place? 

Candidate: 1 belong to 
Gooda in Uttar Pradesh. 

Member: Can you say 
something about Uttar Pradesh? 

Candidate: Yes. It is the 
biggest state in the Indian 
Union. 


Member: Is that all? 

Candidate: I can try to 
answer any questions you may 
like to ask about the state. 

Member: Do you know 
your home-state enjoys another 
distinction? 

Candidate: I am afraid I 
have no idea. 

Member: (with a mischiev¬ 
ous smile) It has the largest num¬ 
ber of donkeys in India. 

(loud laughter) 

Candidate: May be. But 
as I told you, my interests lie in 
a different sphere. 

Another Member: You have 
opted for the Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice as your first choice. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Any particular 

reason why you give preference 
to the Police Service? 

Candidate: It is an occupa¬ 
tion after my heart. 

Menriier: But I am sure 
you may be able to serve your 
country better in come other 
sphere. 

Candidate: 1 have never 
thought about that. 

Member: What is the object 
or objects you have in view whole 
seeking to join the Police Ser¬ 
vice? 

Cand i d ate : The realisation 
of my personal ambitions 



Membdri Are you not keen 
On doing something for your 
country? 

Candidate: That is why I 
am hme. 

Member: Do you read 
newspapers regularly? 

Candidate: Yes. I sub¬ 
scribe to the Times of India. 

Member: Do you remem¬ 
ber having read about the 
trouble created by some mis¬ 
creants in Agra recently? 

Candidate: (after reflecting 
a little) Yes. I think I can re¬ 
collect that. 

Member: You may also 
have read that the police officers 
on duty in the area at that time 
have been censured for derelic¬ 
tion of duty? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: WJiat steps would 
you have taken if you had been 
brought to face that sort of a 
situation? 

Candidate: I would have 
done my best to prevent the 
Incidents. 

Member: Yes. But in 
what manner? 

Candidate: I am afraid I 
oannot say anything about that 
unless I am actually in such a 
situation. 

Member: Have you no 
Imagination? 

Candidate: I have it. But 
|t may go'wrong. 

Member: And you do not 
wish to go wrong? 

Candidate: Not if 1 can 
help it. 

Member': Well. Never 
mind if you go wrong once in a 
while. Imagine you are a police 
officer called upon to deal with a 
mob of goondas molesting peo¬ 
ple on the road. How would 
you handle the situation? Would 
you use tear gas? 

aoo 


Candidate: (after a pause) If 
you allow me, I would like to 
have some time to think. 

Member: By all means. 

(There is silence for a few 
minutes. All eyes are fixed on 
the candidate.) 

Candidate: (after some time) 
I shall deploy some of my men 
to man strategic points and put 
some in vehicles to act as mobile 
patrols to apprehend trouble¬ 
makers on the spot. 

Member: Why not tear 
gas? 


Candidate: I may not be 
able to use it, because the mob 
will be following its victims and 
thus scattered. 

Another Member: Do you 
know what are third degree 
methods? 

Candidate: The term des¬ 
cribes the use of physical tor¬ 
ture to extort confessions from 
suspects and accused persons. 

Another Member: Do you 
think such methods should be 
used? 

Candidate: Not as a rule. 

Member:. What are the ex¬ 
ceptions you would make? 

Candidate: I do not know 
for certain but perhaps in the 
case of hardened criminals the 
normal procedures may not 
work. 

Another Member: Don't 
you think a career in the Police 
Service can rob a man of his 
finer instincts as it involves an 
almost life-long association with 
criminals? 

Candidate: I have no such 
fears. Sir. 

Chairman: That will do Mr 
Tiwari. Thank you. 

Candidate: (rising hi his 
seat) Thank you. Sir. 

(exit) 


Critical Ammaneal 

The first Impression given by the 
candidate as he steps into the Board- 
room is that of a person who sets 
out to trio acceptance for what he is 
without any conscious striving after 
effect. As he comes forward, he 
makes no effort to conceal the tension 
building up within him. Perhaps 
putting up a front is foreign to nis 
nature. 

To begin with, this may appear to 
be a handicap but eventually it turns 
out to be his best asset. Heisnatural 
by nature and that helps him nego¬ 
tiate many a tight-spot with poise and 
equanimity. He successfully bhints 
tile dig at his robust physique when he 
readily accepts that his name does 
suit him well. He possesses, not only 
a robust physique, but also an equally 
robust sense of humour which comes 
to the surface when he says there is no 
law to prevent law graduates growing 
hefty. This side of his personality is 
again to the fore in the way he reacts 
to a derogatory remark about his 
home-state. In explaining his pre¬ 
ference for the Police Service, he is 
not hypocritical. The only object 
before him is the realization of a per¬ 
sonal ambition. He docs not feel 
ashamed of it. Instead of trying to 
camouflage it behind a feigned keen¬ 
ness to be of service to his country, 
be is very frank and says what be 
actually feels. 

A fear of being put in the wrong 
is an entirely human falling. Mr 
Tiwari too has it and is candid enough 
to admit it. Asked to imagine him¬ 
self in a situation he has not experienc¬ 
ed, he tries to wriggle out of the diffi¬ 
culty on the strength of his straight¬ 
forwardness, but when cornered, 
stakes an eminently rasible reply. 
His realistic bent of mind again mani¬ 
fests itself in his attitude towards the 
use of third degree methods—-a very 
controversial issue. Where an idealist 
might have committed himself ir¬ 
revocably, he displays cautious real¬ 
ism and does not renounce the option 
out of hand. 

Another noteworthy aspect of Mr 
Ti wari’s performance is that he always 
tries to give brief, to the point am were 
which save him a lot of botheration 
which a long-winded interviewee 
would invite by being just so. 


Moderation: The Golden Menu 

The golden rule in life is 
moderation in all things. 

—Teunce, Andrt* 
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1. Give the meaning of the 
following in one word ending in 

ism . 

The action of passing judge¬ 
ment upon anything. 

2. Correct the following 
sentence. 

Each of us is much too con¬ 
cerned with our own base 
desires. 

3. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10, 
11,12,13,14,15,16 

Which number is the seventh 
number after the number just 
before 6 ? 

4. Complete the series 

(a) 90,85,75, 60,40, — 

(b) 18,12,15,10,12,8,— 

(c) 21, 20, 18 k 15, 11, - 

5. If a train is running 3 
minutes late and losing 3 seconds 
per minute, how many more 
minutes will it take for the train 
to be running an hour late ? 

6. When the cook makes 
soup, he puts in 1 bean for each 
2 peas. If his soup contains a 
total of300 peasand beans, how 
many beans are there ? 

7. How many letters in the 
line, below come after K, but 
both before B and after T ? 

AABKMXJTTYCRRPL 

8. A CHASSEUR is a (1) 
soldier (2) torso (3) detective (4) 

vase. 


9. Birds can only fly and 
hop, but worms can) crawl. 
Therefore, 

(a) Birds eat worms. 

(b) Birds don’t crawl. 

(c) Birds sometimes crawl. 

You are to select one out of 
the above three explanations 
which in your opinion is true. 

10. The figures below fol¬ 
low some definite sequence. Fill 
in the blank space the figure 
which should come next. 

m §3 fS £3 r 

11. The statement below is 
followed by three conclusions. 
Any conclusion you consider 
true and logical according to the 
statement, write T otherwise 
write F. (Remember: you re¬ 
gard the statements as correct and 
draw the conclusions on that 
basis.) 

“You are in your car, and 
if you stop short you will be 
hit by a truck behind you. 
If you don't stop short, you 
will hit a woman crossing 
the road.” Therefore: 

(a) Pedestrians should keep 

off the roads. T/F 

(b) The truck is going too 

fast T/F 

(c) You will be hit by the 
truck, or you will hit the woman. 

T/F 


12. Each circle is divided 
into sections. Check the two 
circles which are divided into 
the greatest number of sections. 
You will not have time to actually 
count the sections (just 30 se¬ 
conds), but guess as shrewdly as 
you can. 



13. What is the missing 
word from the brackets? 

chocolate (sweet) darling 
hit'(....) puff 

14. Supply the word in the 
brackets that completes the first 
word and starts the second. 
(Chic: Chastise.) 

BROW (....) NIB 

15. Insert the word miss¬ 
ing from the brackets. 

54 (hide) 98 
53 (....) 16 

16. Underline the word that 
completes the sentence. 

Palimpsest is to palindrome 
as erase is to: 

repent reverse retire relive 

reduce resell 

17. Supply the word that 
can be prefixed by any of lha 


October, 1978 
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letter* on (he left. 

ST 



18. Underline the odd- 
man-out. 


opulent detergent station 
hiding ability police 


19. Which of thefournum- 
bered figures completes the top 
line? 





20. Underline which of 
Smh cities is the odd-man-out. 



Lhasa 

Cairo 


New Orleans Qubbec 


21, Supply the word miss¬ 
ing from the brackets. 

floor-covering (carpeting) 
telling off 

container (...) shock 


22. Which two of the six 
drawings do not make a pair? 



23. Chandigarh Amateur 
Dramatic Club staged the shows 
In the following sequence: 

Bandhan, Dosti, Fantoo&h, 
andHeer. What wouldit stage 
nest from the following sequ¬ 
ence: Pukar, Mahal, Jagriti, 
%jr—**i or VatanT 
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24. Underline the odd- 18. 
man-out. 

Accessory: scar, race, sore, 
cross, fare, rose, core, case, aces 

25. The upper line has three 
sets of numbers; pick out a set 

of numbers from the lower line iy * 
which should go with the upper 
line. 

372 258 441 

283 488 137 381 242 

26. Which hockey players 
have won gold medal in three 
successive Olympic Games? 

Answers aad Explanations 

1. Criticism. 

2. Each of us is much too 
concerned with HIS or 
HER own base desires. 2 o. 

3 12 

4; (a) 15. (b) 9. (c) 6. 

5. 1140. 

6 . 200 . 

7. 4. 21 


10. P3 


£££»*,«* 22 . 

13. Blow. (The word in the 
middle has the same mean¬ 
ing as the two words at 
either side; a hit is a blow, 
and to blow is to puff.) 23. 

14. BEAT. 

15. Face. (The numbers refer 
to the respective letters of 
the alphabet, t.e. f 5 is E, 
the fifth letter, etc. These 
letters are then substituted 24. 
for the numbers, and read 

in reverse order.) 

16. Reverse. (A palimpsest is 2 s 
a manuscript the original 
writing on which has been 
eflhoed so that it can be 26. 
used again; a palindrome 

is a word or phrase that 
reads the same even when 
it is reversed, e.g. ROTA¬ 
TOR.) 

17. AND. 


Police. (In all the otnu 
words, the first and second 
letters are consecutive let¬ 
ters in the alphabet; in 
‘police’ this order is re¬ 
versed.) 

2. (The three identical 
small figures below the 
large figure become the 
main figure, while the ori¬ 
ginal main figure is chang¬ 
ed into three small figures 
which now go to the oppo¬ 
site side. The three small 
figures right, left, and 
above the main figure 
change positions. Figures 
shaded or white in the first 
drawing remain shaded or 
white in the second.) 

Quebec. (All the o t h e r 
towns are roughly the same 
latitude; Quebec is much 
farther north.) 

Jar. (The word in the 
middle has the same mean¬ 
ing as (he two words at 
either side; a Jar is a con¬ 
tainer, and to jar is to 
shock.) 

2 &4. (1 & 5, and 3 & 6, 
are pairs; you get the one 
by turning the other 
through 180 degrees. 2 
& 4 do not fit in.) 

Jagriti., (The initial letters 
of the shows already stag¬ 
ed advance by t w o— 
B D F H, so the sequence 
for the next show must be 

Fare. (All the other words 
can be made out of letters 
from the word ‘accessory*.) 

381. (All these number? 
are divisible by three.) 

Dhayan Chand (1928, 
1932, and 1936). Gentle 
K.S. (1948, 1952, 1956). 
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f yl—tip— 

Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 


The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations fin 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective • 
Type Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of Ms feature. Look to the answers 
only after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as, fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choice 
ont of the choices given below 
each question: 

1. Which two far eastern 
countries signed on August 12 
a treaty known as Anti-hege¬ 
mony Treaty of Peace: 

(a) Vietnam and Cambodia 

(ft) North Korea and South 
Korea 

» (c) China and Japan 

2. A summit conference 
was held early in September at 
Camp David (U.S.A.) in a bid 
to resolve the: 

(a) differences between the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union 

(ft) differences over Nami¬ 
bia’s independence 

•(c) West Asian deadlock 

3. The new Constitution 
of Sri Lanka which came into 
force on September 7 is: 

(a) Presidential f o r m of 
government 

' (ft) Westminster form of 
government 

(c) Communist form of 
government 

4. The World Conference 
to combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination was held in 
August last in: 

(a) Geneva 

(ft) New York 

r(c) Belgrade 

October, 1978 


3. Which of the following 
countries has been admitted as 
the 150th member of the U.N.O. 
in September this year: 

(a) Djibouti 
(ft) Vietnam 
1(c) Solomon Islands 

(d) Western Samoa 

(e) Seychelles 

6. Which of the following 
countries Is not a member of 
the U.N.O.: 

(a) Saudi Arabia 
(ft) Singapore 
• (c) Switzerland 
(d) Sweden 
(*) Syria 

7. Which of the following 
countries headed themedals tally 
in the XI Commonwealth 
Games: 

(a) England 
(ft) Australia 
« (c) Canada 

8. The Asoka Mehta Com¬ 
mittee has recommended: 

(a) against Panchayati Raj 
system 

(ft) open participation of 
political parties in Pan¬ 
chayati Raj affairs 
(c) establishment of basic 
democracies in rural 
areas 

9. The Commission set Up 
by the Union Govern¬ 
ment for Scheduled 


Castes/Scheduled Tribes 
is headed by: 

fa) Jagjivan Ram 
‘ (ft) Bhola Paswan Shastri 
(c) Shishir Kumar 
(J) A. Jayataman 

10. Who among the follow¬ 
ing persons are not winners of 
Jnanpith Award: 

(a) G. Sankara Kurup 
(ft) Bfshnu Dey 
•(c) Harivansh Rai Baohan 
(rf) Shivarama Karanth 
•(e) Dr S. Radhakrishnan 

11. Of the two Houses of 
Indian Parliament: 

(a) Lok Sabha Is more 
powerful 

(ft) Rajya Sabha is more 
powerful 

(c) Both are equally power¬ 
ful 

12. In the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion: 

(a) President has no power 
over money bill 
(Budget) 

(ft) Lok Sabha has no 
power over money bills 
> (c) Rajya Sabha has no 
power over money bills 

13. The Rajya Sabha is: 

(a) a temporary body 

■ (ft) a permament body 
(c) apartoftheLok Sabha 

14. Who appoints the Gov¬ 
ernors of the Indian States? 
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l*rlme Minister 
(ft) President 
(e) Union Cabinet 
(d) Vice-President 

13. The number of Stal 
In the Indian Union is: 

(a) 20 
'(b) 22 
(c) 21 

16. A candidate to become 
a member of the Rajyu Sab ha 
ahould not be less than: 

(a) 23 years of age 
I (ft) 30 years of age 
(c) 35 years of age 

17. A candidate to become 
a member of the Lok Sabha 
should not be less than: 

* (a) 25 years of age 
(ft) 30 years of age 
(c) 35 years of age 

18. The President of India 

l>l 

(a) a member of Parlia¬ 
ment 

(ft) a member of one of the 
State Legislatures 

* (c) neither a member of 

Parliament nor of any 
State Legislature 

19. Article 370 of the Con¬ 
stitution is applicable to the 
State of: 

(a) Nagaland 
(ft) Manipur 

»(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

20. “Equal pay for equal 
work for both man and wo¬ 
man" has been laid down in the 
Indian Constitution as one of 

the: 

(a) Fundamental Rights 
' (ft) Directive Principles 

21. In which year did Co 
lumbus discovei America? 

‘(fl) 1492 
(ft) 1498 
(c) 1592 

22. The Treaty of Versailles 
w:.s signed in: 

(a) 1918 
(ft) 1919 
(c) 1920 


2j. Chlngez Khan Invaded 
India In: 

(a) 1206 
(ft) 1192 
(c) 1221 

24. The ancient Indian city 
Aihole is in: 

(a) Karnataka 
(ft) Andhra Pradesh 
(c) Tamil Nadu 

25. Chittore is associated 
with: 

(a) Shivaji 
(ft) Rana Pratap 
(<:) Tantya Tope 

26. The first battle of Pani- 
pat was fought between: 

(a) Babur and Ibrahim 
Lodhi 

(ft) Mohammed Ghori and 
Pritbvi Raj 

(c) Ahmed Shah Abdali 
and Marhattas 

27. in the battle of Huldi- 

ghati pass in 1576: 

(4) Rana Partap defeated 
Akbar's forces 
(ft) Akbar's forces defeated 
Rana Partap 

(«■) Rana Partap defeated 
Man Singh 

Fill in the blanks 

28. -has been given the 

international Humanist Award 
for 1978. 

29. Mukajjiyu Kanasagalu 

is a novel in Kannada written 
by-. 

30. -is a tiny British 

Pacific dependency to get inde¬ 
pendence on October 1 thisyenr. 

31. Tne entire question of 
independence for Namibia 
(South-West Africa) seems to 

rest on the port city of-over 

which the racist regime of South 
Africa intends to retain control. 

32. The 1978 Nehru Lite¬ 
racy Award has been given to 

33. The year 1978 has been 
designated by the U N.O. as 


34. The 30th Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Humar 
Rights falls in the year . 

35. (i) Rangaswamy Cup 

is associated with-. («) lti; 

for——championship, (ni) — 
won the Rangaswamy Cup on 
September 2 last. 

36. The new Pope of tht 
Roman Catholic Church i' 
called——. 

37. Jomo Kenyatta who 

died on August 22 last was the 
first President of-. 

38. -Kumar,--Singh, 

and —Singh won a gold medal 
each in wrestling in the X 1 
Commonwealth Games. 

39. -won Badmintoi- 

gold medal in the XI Com 
monwealth Games. 

* 40.- is the name of the 

first so-ca lied test-tiibe ba by. 

A as went 


t. 

(*> 

2. 

rrl 

3 

(«> 

4. 


3. 

(ci 

6. 

i**: 

7, 

(e> 

? 

(*>/ 

« 

(f: 

<l‘ 


r> 

io) 

12. 

ic) 

n. 

<ft> 

14. 

W 

15. 

»ft 

16. 

(ft) 

17. 

(«• 

18. 

(c) 

19. 

(C) 

20. 

(ft) 

21. 

(O) 

22. 

(ft) 

23. 

(C! 

24. 

(a) 

25. 

(ft) 

26. 

(a) 

27. 

(ft) 



28. V.M. Tarkunde 

29. Shivarama Karanth 

30. Tuvalu 

31. WalvisBay 

32. G.K. Gaokar 

33. International Apartheit 
Year 

34. 1978 

35. (/) Hockey; (/i) National 
Hockey; (iii) Indian Air¬ 
lines 

36. John Paul I 

37. Kenya 

38. Ashok; Satbir; Rajinder 

39. Prakash Padukone (of 
India) 

40 Louise Joy Brown 
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Specially for N.D.A./Banking/Clerical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Look to the answers at the end only after you 
the questions. 


Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


have yourself solved all 


Q. I. In the following ten 
pairs of sentences only one of 
each pair is correct. Indicate 
the same by its number. 

(а) 1. Silver as well as gold 
have risen in prices. 

2. Silver as well as gold has 
risen in prices. 

(б) 1. The train is running 
in time. 

2. The train is running to 
time. 

(c) I. Many a woman were 
moved to tears at the sight. 

2. Many a woman was 
moved to tears at the sight. 

(d) 1. I dislike your going 
to the pictures. 

2. I dislike you going to the 
pictures. 

(e) 1. During these months 
chess-playing has been food and 
drink to me. 

2. During these months 
uhess-play ing has been meal and 
drink to me. 

(/) 1. He is in the habit of 
picking up a quarrel wherever 
lie goes. 

2. He is in the habit of 
picking a quarrel wherever he 
goes. 

(g) 1. A philosopher and 
a politician was present at the 
meeting. 

2. A philosopher and poli¬ 
tician was present at the meet¬ 
ing. 


(h) 1. The strike has been 
recalled. 

2. The s t r i k e has been 
called off. 

(i) 1. During the holidays 
we enjoyed to our hearts’ con¬ 
tent. 

2. During the holidays we 
enjoyed ourselves to our hearts’ 
content. 

(j) 1. This is (he tree in 
whose shade we rested. 

2. This is the tree in the 
shade of which we rested. 

Q. O. Complete the fol 
lowing sayings and proverbs with 
the appropriate alternative pick¬ 
ed out from the three given at 
the aid of each. Give only the 
number. 

(a) The hand that rocks the 

cradle- 

1. must be paid well 

2. rules the world 

3. is always busy 

(b) Cleanliness is- 

1. essential for health 

2. whateverylndianlacks 

3. next to godliness 

(c) A goodly apple- 

1. is a thing of beauty 

2. rotten at the heart 

3. is generally tasteless 

(d) Charity begins- 

1. when loss appears to 
be certain 

2. when a person is about 
to die 

3 at home 


(e) When beggars die- 

1. they are buried in a pit 

2. people heave a sigh of 
relief 

3. there are no comets 
seen 

(/) Blood is thicker- 

1. than water 

2. when a man is diseased 

3. after a heavy meal 

(g) Borrowed clothes- 

1. must be avoided 

2. curb one's personality 

3. seldom fit 

(h) Two of a trade- 

1. are mortal enemies 

2. do not agree 

3. make good friends 

(f) The evil that men do— 

1. recoils on them 

2. pricks their conscience 

3. lives after them 

(/) to take arms— 

1. will not solve anything 

2. agaiusta sea of troubles 

3. without waste of time 

Q. IQ. Rearrange the fat- 
towing jumbled words so ns to 
make a sensible sentences. Each 
rearranged sentence will be a well- 
known quotation from an Eng¬ 
lish pbet whose name is given In 
brackets. 

(a) A blush born flower is 
many to unseen (Gray). 

(b) The man the father is 
child of (Wordsworth). 

(c) The glory our youth of 
days a re the our of days (Byron). 
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(df) A beauty ever Joy for ■ 
lOlng is of (Keats). 

(e) Himself many fulfils 
ways in God (Tennyson). 

Q. IV. Study the follow¬ 
ing passage and answer the ques¬ 
tions given at the end. 

This was a tall thin man, 
with a sandy-coloured head 
Inclined to baldness, and a face 
In whichsolemnimportance was 
blended with a look of unfathom¬ 
able profundity. He was dressed 
in a long brown surtout, with a 
black cloth waistcoat and drab 
trousers. A double eye-glass 
dangled at his waist-coat and on 
his head he wore a very low- 
crowned hat with a hood brim. 
The new-comer was introduced 
to Mr Pickwick as Mr Pott, 
the editor of the Estanswill 
Gazette. After a few prelimi¬ 
nary remarks Mr Pott turned 
round to Mr Pickwick and 
said with solemnity "This con¬ 
test excites great interest in the 
metropolis. Sir. "I believe It 
does", said Mr Pickwick. “To 
which I have reason to know", 
said Pott, looking towards Mr 
Parker for corroboration, “to 
which I have reason to know 
that my article of last Saturday 
In some degree contributed*'. 

“Not the least doubt of it", 
said the little man. 

“The press is a mighty en¬ 
gine, Sir", said Pott. 

Mr Pickwick yielded his 
ftillest assent to the proposition. 

( Pickwick Papers ) 

1. The tall thin man is- 

(a) Mr Perker 

(ft) Mr Pott 

(c) Mr Pickwick 

2. The little man is— 

(a) Mr Pott 

(ft) Mr Perker 

3. The tall thin man is— 
(a) an author 

(ft) an editor 

4. Which of die following 
details describe the tall thin 


man oorreotlyT 

(a) cheerful face 
(ft) baldish head 

(c) smart trousers 

(d) broad-brimmed hat 

3. Give the meanings of 
the following words. 

(a) unfathomable 
(ft) dangled 

(c) metropolis 

(d) corroboration 

(e) assent 

6. What is there in the pas¬ 
sage to justify the remark 
“The press is a mighty engine." 

Q. V. Indicate the correct 
synonym of the words given below. 

1. indignation 
(ft) humiliation 
(ft) anger 

(c) lacking dignity 

2. precede 
(a) go ahead 

(ft) money realized 
(c) go before 

3. pensive 
(a) costly 

(ft) thoughtful 
(c) written 

4. wrested 
(a) took rest 

(ft) took by force 
(c) spoiled 

3. discord 
(a) disunion 
(ft) throw away 
(c) made of cord 

6. hirsute 

(o) fashionable 
(ft) hairy 
(c) baby-dress 

7. pedlar 

(a) one who pedals 
(ft) hawker 

(c) one going on foot 

8. inscrutable v. 

(a) impossible 

(ft) mysterious 
(c) untraceable 

9. corps 

(a) dead body 


|ft) body of troops 

(e) central portion 

10. verbatim 
(a) full of verbs 
(ft) full of words 
(c) word for word 

Q. VL Fill In the blanks 
with words taken from the list 
given at the end of the passage. 

I have given you two in¬ 
stances, I could give you- 

number of them from——coun¬ 
try of Europe and-countries 

of Asia. Do not—, there¬ 
fore, that because we have pas¬ 
sed a-and because we call 

it-we have necessarily given 

it-. Do not also imagine 

that anything that is con¬ 
sidered by you stable is-so. 

If it is true thata-grows then 

surely-arise which should be 

dealt with in a way different 
from the old one. 

(Jawahar Lai Nehru ) 

List of Words 

any; community; constitu¬ 
tion; conditions; every; many; 
necessarily; imagine; sacredj 
stability. 


M l 

(«> 2 
(e) 2 
Of) 2 
(0 2 


Austro . 
IQuoifon *> 

(ft) I 
(rf) 1 
(/) 2 
(ft) 2 
U) 2 


(Question II) 

) 2 (ft) 3 

) 2 (d) 3 

) 3 ( f ) 1 

) 3 (ft) 2 

) 3 (j) 2 

(Question III) 

(a) Many a flower is bom 
blush unseen. 

(ft) The child is father of the 


(c) The days of our youth 
are the days of our glory. 

(d) A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever. 

(Contd. on page 214) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


1. The atmosphere is held 
to the earth by 

(a) winds 

(b) clouds 

(c) gravity 

(d) the rotation of the 
earth 

2. The Laser produces 

(a) Highly penetrating X- 
rays 

( b ) A beam of fast moving 
neutron rays 

(c) A beam of mono- 
chromaticcoherentlight 

(d) A beam of monochro¬ 
matic incoherent light 

3. A transformer is used to 
( 0 ) convert A.C. into D.C. 

(b) transform A.C. volt¬ 
age 

(c) convert D.C. into A.C. 

(d) convert mechanical 
energy into electrical 
energy 

4. Which of the following is 
not electromagnetic in nature? 

(a) X-rays 

(b) cathode rays 

( c ) gamma-rays 

(d) infra-red lays 

5. Electrons can be accele¬ 
rated to very high energies by 
means of 

( 0 ) Thyrotrons 

(b) Cyclotrons 

(c) Magnetrons 

(d) Betatrons 

6. Of the following, the 
speed is greatest for 

( 0 ) gamma rays 

(b) beta particles 

(c) alpha particles 

(d) neutrons 

7. In explosive force, a 10- 
megaton fusion bomb is equi¬ 
valent to 


( 0 ) 10 tons of TNT 

(b) 10,000 tons of TNT 

(c) 1,000,000 tons of TNT 

(d) 10,000,000tons of TNT 

8. The term “thermo¬ 
nuclear reaction” refets to the 
heat released in 

( 0 ) any reaction 

(b) fission 

(c) fusion 

(d) either fission or fusion 

9. The age of rocks which 
contain uranium ores is usually 
estimated by 

( 0 ) a Geiger counter 

(b) the radium content of 
the rock 

(c) the total amount of 
radioactive substance 
in the rock 

(d) the lead content of the 
rock 

10. In a fusion bomb, the 
conversion of mass into energy 
is about 


(b) lipids 

(c) sugars 

(d) starches 

14. A plant with no root 
hairs would most likely be 
found living 

( 0 ) in the desert 

(b) in a meadow 

(c) on a dry hill side 

(d) in a pond 

15. Intelligent behaviour is 
directly dependent on 

( 0 ) reflexes 

(b) memory 

(c) instincts 

(d) Innate behaviour 

16. Hardening of the 
arteries Is thought to be closdy 
related to an excess of 

( 0 ) cholesterol 

(b) carbohydrate 

(c) ergosterol 

(d) unsaturated fat 

17. Pneumonia is an infec¬ 
tion of the 


(a) 10 % 

8%c 

<d)0*0 1% 


11. Which term includes all 
of the others? 


( 0 ) reflex 

(b) habit 

(c) automatic 

(d) instinct 


12. lames Watson and 
Francis Crick are two scientists 
known for their discovery of 


( 0 ) radioactivity 

(b) the nature of enzymes 

(c) the structure of DNA 

(d) electricity 


13. The most abundant or¬ 
ganic molecules in living orga¬ 
nisms am: 

( 0 ) proteins 


( 0 ) lungs 

(b) skin 

(c) nervous system 

(d) blood 

18. With which disease are 
the effects of niacin and ribo¬ 
flavin (vitamin B,) deficiencies 
often associated? 

( 0 ) night blindness 

(b) pellagra 

(c) scurvy 

(d) rickets 


19. To correct a low red¬ 
cell count, a doctor would most 
likely suggest 


( 0 ) fresh air and exercise 

(b) a special diet 

(c) X-ray treatment 

(d) thyroxin injections 


20. The blood system of 
man is 
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(0J OlOfeOU 

(A) open 

(c) open in places 
id) open at one end 

21. Which instrument pro¬ 
vides the greatest amount of 
Information about stars? 

(a) anemometer 

(b) spectroscope 

(c) oscilloscope 
id) psychrometer 

22. The greatest number of 
stars exist in 

(a) a star cluster 
ib) the solar system 

(e) a comet 
\d) a galaxy 

23. Which group is outside 
the solar system? 

(a) planets 

( b ) asteroids 

(c) satellites 
id) nebulae 

24. A cloud may form when 
moist air rises because 

(а) the air pressure In¬ 
creases 

(б) the air is cooled to its 
dewpoint or below 

(c) the dewpoint increases 

(d) additionalwatervapour 
is added to the air 

25. The slow,downward 
movement of soil caused by 
gravity is known as 

(а) an avalanche 

(б) a landslide 
(c) hillside creep 

{d) mechanical weathering 

Increases (1), Decreases (D), 

Remains the Same (RS) 

26. As a constant un¬ 

balanced force acts on an object 
initially at rest, the kinetic 
energy of the object- 

27. As the useful work of a 
machine decreases, with input 
constant, the efficiency of the 
machine—— 

28. As the angle between 

two forces acting on a point 
increases from (r to 180% the 
magnitude of the equilibrant 
of the forces- 

BOS 


IP. As a liquid evapo- called- 

rates rapidly, the average kinetic (6) Thc i nd i gcst ible part of 

energy of the molecules remain- foods that often a | ds digestion 
ingin the liquid- is called_ 


30. As a lead storage cell 

is charged, the density of the 
electrolyte- 

Explain 

31. Explain why it is possi¬ 
ble for a needle or a blade to 
float on a water surface even 
though the density of steel is 
much greater than that of 
water. 

32. How would the weight 
of an object vary as it is trans¬ 
ported from the earth to the 
moon? 

33. Why is the sky blue? 

34. If a battery is short- 
circuited by means of a heavy 
copper wire, its temperature 
rises. 

35. Why is it not possible 
to make white paint from 
orange paint by adding a pig¬ 
ment or another colour? 

36. Matching Test 
Direction: For each item in 

column A, write the word or 
expression in column B that is 
most closely related to it. 

Column A 

1. Wave theory of light 

2. Electromagnetic Theory of 
light 

3. Absorption spectrum 

4. Quantum Theory of light 

5. Polarisation of light 

6. Electromagnetic waves 

7. Speed of light 

8. Corpuscular Theory of light 

Column B 

(a) Newton 

(b) Roemer 

(c) Huygens 4, 

{d) Fraunhofer 
\e) Maxwell 

(f) Max Planck 

(g) Thomas Young 

(h) Hertz 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) The parts of foods 
that the body can use an 


(c) A disease for which 

citrus fruits providea cure h - 

(d) Ah individual is said to 

have-immunity when his 

own body produces antibodies 
against a disease. 

(r) Worn-out cellular pro¬ 
tein is excreted in the form of 


Test Your Knowledge 

38. There are two basic 
types of machines: the JL and the 
2 . Since a machine is never 
100% efficient, we must put _3 
into the machine than we get 
out. There are six simple 
machines. The pulley and the 
wheelandaxlearelike the _4_ , 
while the screw and the wedge 
are a form of the 5 . 

The mechanical advantage 
of any machine is found by 
dividing the 6 force by the 
7__ force. This includes fric¬ 
tion and is the actual mechani¬ 
cal advantage. Another 
method of finding the mechani¬ 
cal advantage of a machine 
is by dividing the 8 distance 
by the 9 distance. This does 
not include friction and is often 
called the theoretical mechanical 
advantage. 


Scientific Abbreviations 
and Vocabulary 

39. (a) VTOL ( b ) ADH 
(c) U.H.F. (d) Cataract (e) 
Blind spot (/) Thrombus. 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

11 . 

13. 

15 . 

17. 

19. 

21 . 


(«) 

ib) 

id) 

id) 

id) 

(c) 

W 

(b) 

id) 

ib) 

(b) 


Answers 

2. (e) 

4. ib) 

6. (a) 

8. <c) 

10 . ( 6 ) 

12. ic) 

14. {d) 

16. (a) 

18. (6) 

20. (a) 

22 . V) 

iContd. on page 214) 
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ATHLETICS New Lew: The Inter- 


World Records: Vilhelmina 
Bardauskiene, a 25-ycar Soviet 
athlete, created a new women’s 
world record at Prague on 
August 2 with a leap of 7 09 
metres. This was 10 cm. better 
than S. Siegl’s (GDR) old 
record. 

At the same meet. East Ger¬ 
many’s Marita Coach won the 
gold medal in the women's 400 
metres in a new world timing of 
48-94 seconds—the first time 
the 49-second barrier was 
broken. Siu. sliced 0- 8 second 
her own world mark. 

BOXING 

Muhammad Ali outpoint¬ 
ed Leon Spinks at New Orleans 
on Sept. 16 to regain his world 
heavyweight boxing crown. He 
is the only man in history to do 
it for a third time. 

CRICKET 

Simpson Retires: Bobby 
Simpson (42), Australia’s Test 
captain, announced his retire¬ 
ment from first class cricket at 
Sydney on September 11. Simp¬ 
son, who has played 62 Tests 
for Australia, came out of retire¬ 
ment last year to lead his coun¬ 
try after many leading cricketers 
or Australia had joined the 
Kerry Packer’s World Series 
Cricket. 

“Player of Year": Not¬ 
tinghamshire's 29-year-old-Cltve 
Rice was named English County 
cricket’s "Player of the Year” 
in London on September 5 and 
wasawardedtheprize of £1,500. 
He was season’s leading all- 
rounder with 1,711 runs and 41 
wickets. 


national Cricket Conferences 
decision to check rapidly dec¬ 
lining over-rate of bowling in 
Test matches has been enforced 
by the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India for all matcher, 
during 1978-79, according to an 
official announcement made at 
Bangalore on September 6. 

Under this experimental 
rule, four runs will be added to 
the batting side's total if the 
other side's bowling rate falls 
short of 17‘5 overs per hour. 
The bowling rate will be cal¬ 
culated at the end of each inn¬ 
ings. The number of overs, 
which should have been bowled 
during the actual time occupied 
by the innings, will be obtained 
by multiplying 17*5 by the ac¬ 
tual time occupied by the inn¬ 
ings. 

England-New Zealand Tests: 
England proved two strong for 
New Zealand and won the third 
and final Test in a row at Lord’s 
{London) on August 26 by seven 
wickets, with one day to spare. 

Scores: 

New Zealand: 339 and 67. 

England: 289 and 18 for 
three. 

England had made sure of 
winning the series when they 
defeated New Zealand by an 
innings and 119 runs in the 
second Test at Nottingham on 
August 14. 

Scores: 

England: 429. 

New Zealand: 120andl90. 

Captains: Mike Brearlcy 
{England). M.G. Burgess {New 
Zealand). 

Fn giinh County Champion¬ 
ship: Kent won the 1978 Eng¬ 


lish County Cricket Champion¬ 
ship on September 1 and also 
the £8,000 prize. 

England Team for Australia; 
Mike Brearley will captain the 
England team during a tour of 
Australia later thisyear,accord¬ 
ing to an official announcement 
in London on September 4. 
The selected 16 pkyers an: 

Mike Brearley {Captain), Bob 
Willis( Vicc-Captain), Clive Red- 
ley, Phil Edmonds, John Em- 
burcy, Gocff Boycott, Chris Old, 
Bob Taylor. Geoff Miller, Mike 
Hendrick, David Graner, Roger 
Tolchard, Tan Botham, Graham 
Gooch, John Lever and Derek 
Randall. 

Chief Selector: Polly Umri- 
gar, a former Test star, was 
elected Chairman of the Selec¬ 
tion Committee of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India at 
Hyderabad on August 25. He 
replaced the late Mr J.M. 
Ghorpade. 

Vinoo Mankad Dead: Vinoo 
Mankad, a legendary figure in 
Indian cricket, died of a heart 
attack at Bombay on August 
21. He was 61. 

Mankadcreateda number of 
records in his illustrious career. 
In cricket's hall of fame he had 
his place among the best all¬ 
round players of the world, 
alongside Sir Garfield Sobers 
and Keith Miller. He had two 
world records in his name. He 
shared tire world Test record for 
the first wicket partnership 
worth 413 with Pankaj Roy 
while playing against New Zea¬ 
land at Madras in 1956. The 
fastest Test double of 1,000 runs 
and 100 wickets still stand in 
his name. 

FOOTBALL 

I.F. A. Shield: Holders 
Mohun Bagan and USSR super 
league team Ararat-XI became 
the joint winners of the IFA 
Shield after their encounter in 
the final ended in a 2-2 draw in 
Calcutta on September 15. 
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Bordoloi Trophy: The 

famous East Bengal Club of Cal¬ 
cutta carried away Bordoloi 
Football Trophy by beating 
Port Authority, Bangkok, in the 
final by 4-2 at Gauhati on Sep¬ 
tember S. 

This was East Bengal's fifth 
entry in the final in which they 
had won the trophy four times. 

Calcutta Senior League: 
Mohun Bagan regained the Cal¬ 
cutta Senior Football League 
Championship which concluded 
at Calcutta on August 22. The 
famous East Bengal Club finish¬ 
ed second. 


HOCKEY 

European Championship: 
West Germany defeated Hol¬ 
land, 3-2, to win the European 
Hockey Championship at Han¬ 
over on September 11. Eng¬ 
land got the bronze medal by 
defeating the defending cham¬ 
pion, Spain, 2-0, in the play-off 
for thiid place. 

National Championship 
(Rangaswamy Cup): Indian 
Airlines came on top in the 
National Hockey Champion¬ 
ship when they defeated Rail¬ 
ways by three goals to one in 
the double-leg final at Madurai 
on September 2. Last year 
these two teams had shared the 
cup. 

While this was Airlines se¬ 
cond entry in the final. Railways 
reached the ultimate stage for 
the 19th time. Since the incep¬ 
tion ofthechampionshipin 1928, 
Railways have won the title 11 
times and shnrediton five occa¬ 
sions. They have also been 
runners-up three times. 

The cup was donated after 
partition by the proprietors of 
THE HINDU and SPORT 
AND PARTIME in the name 
of Mr Rangaswamy, a former 
Editor of THE HINDU and one 
of the foremost players of his 
time. The previous shield, pre¬ 
sented to the Indian team by the 


Maories during the 1935 tour 
of New Zealand, was in posses¬ 
sion of undivided Punjab m 1947 
and remained in Pakistan. 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ship: Combined Universities 
won the Junior National Hoc¬ 
key Championship defeating 
Indian Airlines by a solitary 
goal at Madurai on August 12. 
The champions were runners- 
up last year when they lost to 
Karnataka. 


SWIMMING 

A.I. Police Championships: 
V.S. Chauhan of Border Secu¬ 
rity Force was declared the best 
swimmer in the All-India Police 
Aquatic Championships which 
concluded at New Delhi on 
August 20. 

Central Reserve Police Force 
retained the team title and B.S.F. 
were again the runners-up. 

World Championships: The 
U.S.A. won the team title in the 
World Swimming Champion¬ 
ships at West Berlin on August 
24. Their harvest included 14 
gold, seven silverandtwobTonze 
medals. Second werethe Soviet 
Union with threegold, two silver 
and four bronze medals. 


TENNIS 

U.S. Open Championships: 
Jimmy Connors (1/&4) scored a 
big triumph at Flushing Mea¬ 
dows (New York) on September 
11 when he outplayed the top 
seed, Bjorn Borg ( Sweden ) in 
three sets, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2, in the 
final of the U.S. Open Tennis 
Championships. 

Twentysix-year-old Connors 
thus avenged the defeat he had 
suffered at the hands of 22-year- 
old Borg in the final of the 
Wimbledon Tennis Champion¬ 
ships. The Swede, who had 
this year also won the Italian 
and French tide, was thus rob¬ 
bed of scoring a grand slam. 


Chris Evert of die U-S.A. 
(23) became the first woman 
after 193S to capture the title 
for four years in succession 
when die defeated 16-year-old 
Pam Shriver by 7-5, 6-4 in the 
final. Previously, this record 
of four wins in a row had been 
held by Helen Jacobs who had 
claimed the title from 1932 to 
1935. 

Krishnan re-nominated: The 
tennis maestro, Ramanathan 
Krishnan,was renominated non¬ 
playing captain of the Indian 
Davis Cup squad by the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the All- 
India Lawn Tennis Association 
at New Delhi on August 21. 
Having held the position for a 
number of years, Krishnan was 
replaced last year by Premjit 
La 11. 

WRESTLING 

Important Decisions: Some 
important decisions pertaining 
to wrestling were announc¬ 
ed at Chandigarh on August 29 
by MrD.D. Kashyap, President 
of the Wrestling Federation of 
India. The decisions were: 

(a) The first Commonwealth 
Wrestling Cup Championships 
will be held i n Punjab in Decem¬ 
ber next year. The idea of hold¬ 
ing this bi-annual meet was 
mooted by India during the 
recent Commonwealth Games. 

( b ) India will host the 
Schoolboys’ World Wrestling 
Championships in November 
1981 at New Delhi. 

(<■) The U.S. A. will hold the 
next World Wrestling Cham¬ 
pionships in October next year. 

(rf)The International Wrestl¬ 
ing Federation has made some 
amendments in rules. In future, 
weighing-in will be done two 
hours before the competition 
instead of four hours, and even 
slight passiveness during the 
competition will be considered 
as negative. 
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Space Research 


AWARDS 

Nehru Literacy Award 

The 1978 Nehru Literacy 
Award of the Indian Adult 
Education Association has been 
given to Mr G.K. Gaokar for 
his outstanding contribution to 
the promotion of literacy and 
social education in the country. 

Mr A.R. Dcshpande was 
recipient of the 1977 Nehru 
Literacy Av.urd. 

Dr Wclthy Fisher, Mrs Dur- 
gabai Deshmukh, Mr Avinas- 
lingam Chettiar are among the 
other previous recipients of the 
award instituted in 1968 by the 
Indian Adult Education Asso¬ 
ciation. 

COMMISSIONS 
Shah Commission 

It was a one-member Com¬ 
mission headed by Justice J.C. 
Shah, former Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of India. 
The Commission was set up to 
enquire into major instances of 
excesses committed during the 
emergency and to identify the 
persons responsible for it. 

In its 350-page interim 
report submitted on March 13, 
1978, the Commission held the 
former Prime Minister Mrs 

in Gandhi guilty in as many 

11 cases of gross misuse 
»» power including the high¬ 
handed manner in which the 
Internal emergency was imposed 
without the approval of the 
Union Cabinet. 

In its third and final report 
presented to the Parliament on 


August 29, the Commission 
indicted the former Defence 
Minister, Mr Bansi Lai. 

The Commission also made 
a strong plea for the overhaul 
of the system of administration 
so that it could work in. a free 
atmosphere and in a spirit cal¬ 
culated to promote the integrity 
and welfare of the nation and 
the rule of law. 

The Commission also com¬ 
mented adversely on the conduct 
of a large number of officials 
during the emergency, often at 
the instance of politicians, and 
suggested that public servants 
must be politically neutral at 
all levels and at all times. 

COMMITTEES 

Asoki Mehta Committee: 
This Committee set up in De¬ 
cember 1977, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Asoka Mehta, 
has in its report submitted to 
the government recently,favour¬ 
ed a two-tier system of pancha- 
yati raj i.e., open participation 
of political parties in panchayati 
raj affairs which may ultimately 
convert their mutual competi¬ 
tion into constructive co¬ 
operation. 

Both from the political and 
soci o-developmental angles the 
Committee feels, it is imperative 
to decentralise power, planning 
process and development acti¬ 
vities below the state level. 
It says that panchayati raj insti¬ 
tution should be treated both as 
an end and as a means. 

Several of the recommenda¬ 
tions relate to the weaker sec¬ 


tions of society and the Com¬ 
mittee has expressed the hope 
that its recommendations would 
go a long way in ensuring effec¬ 
tive management of rural deve¬ 
lopment under democratic aus¬ 
pices. 

Sacbar Committee: The high- 
powered Justice Rajindcr Sachas 
Committee, set up to review the 
working of the Companies and 
the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Acts, has, in its 
report submitted on August 29, 
1978, made several far-reaching 
recommendations. Among 
these recommendations are: (i) 
a ceiling on inter-corporate in¬ 
vestments and loans, (ii) a ban 
on the acceptance of public 
deposits by private companies, 
(iff) representation for workers 
on company boards, (iv) more 
autonomy for Government 
Undertakings, (v) further con¬ 
cessions to the small sector, and 
(vi) reconstitution of the Com¬ 
pany Law Board as a quasi¬ 
judicial body. 

The Committee has also sug¬ 
gested a thorough overhaul of 
both Acts through suitable 
amendments to ensure its im¬ 
plementation. 

The Committee was appoint¬ 
ed in June 1977 under Mr R.S. 
Hegde . Mr Sachar replaced Mr 
Hegde when the latter was elected 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

The panel report is likely to 
form a basis for future policies 
governing the growth of mono¬ 
poly houses and the function¬ 
ing of both the MRTP and 
Company Act- 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution (44th 
Amendment) Bill: As the Op¬ 
position majority in the Rajya 
Sabha voted down five vital 
clauses of this Bill, it is to re¬ 
enter the Lok Sabha in the 
winter session (as adopted by the 
Rajya Sabha with amendments). 

{For detailed notes, refer to 
“Special Feature" on page 169, 
and under “Notes on Current 
National Affairs '’ within. Also 
refer to Questions and Answers 
under the feature “General Know¬ 
ledge Test”—page 189.) 

The Constitution (48th 
Amendment) Bill: This Amend¬ 
ment Bill, which sought to 
amend the Constitution with a 
view to preventing political de¬ 
fections, was withdrawn on 
August 28 under stiff opposi¬ 
tion from a section of the ruling 
party and some Congress mem¬ 
bers. The Government beat a 
hasty retreat in the Lok Sabha? 
and withdrew its motion seek¬ 
ing leave to introduce the so- 
called Anti-defection Bill. 


PERSONS 

Boyer, Charles: French" 
.born actor who died on August 
26 at the age of 79 was the 
“great lover” of Hollywood 
films in 1930s. 

' Boyer, whose big brown eyes 
and romantic French accent 
fluttered a whole generation of 
female hearts from the 1930s 
onwards, was also a noted 
comedy actor. 

Some of the famous films in 
which he appeared are: “Nana”; 
“Thunder m the East”; “Is 
Paris Burning”; “The April 
Fools” and “Lost Horizon”. 

Gaokar, G.K.: He is reci¬ 
pient of the 1978 Nehru Lite¬ 
racy Award of the Indian Adult 
Education Association for his 
outstanding contribution to the 
promotion of literacy and social 
education in the country. 


Mr Gaokar started his 
career in 1942 as an honorary 
field organiser and rose to be 
the Chief Executive of the 
Bombay City Social Education 
Committee which is responsible 
for eradication of illiteracy from 
the city of Bombay. 

He has written a primer for 
teaching functional literacy. He 
has also written books for the 
neo-literates. 


Bom on June 9, 1923, he 1 
was commissioned into the Air 
Force in 1942. 

A graduate of the Defence 
Services Staff College and the 
National Defence College, he 
served as air defence commander 
and senior air staff officer in 
Eastern Air Command. During 
the 1971 operations he was. 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
(Plans). 


John Paul I: He has been 
elected new Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He is the 
first Pope in more than 1,000 
years to pick up an original 
name. His coronation took 
place on September 3, 1978. 

The 65-year-old Cardinal 
Albino-Luciani, who took the 
name of John Paul 1 had been 
Patriarch of Venice for nine 
years. He has often been des¬ 
cribed as a conservative but 
many of his friends described 
him as open, friendly and free 
from Italian provincialism. 

Kenyatta, Jomo: The Pre¬ 
sident of Kenya who died in his 
last 80s on August 22 had become 
the first President of the former 
British colony in December 1964 
—one year after it was granted 
independence—and had ruled 
Kenya since then. 

He was leader of the Mau 
Mau rebellion against British 
colonial rule in 1950s and was 
one of the towering figures 
among black Africans. 

Latif, Air Chief Marshal 
Idris Hasan: The 55-year-old 
Air Chief Marshal Latif who 
took over as India’s Chief of 
Air Staff on September 1, has 
during his 37 years of distin¬ 
guished service in the Indian Air 
Force as a pilot, flown several 
thousand hours on fighter, bom¬ 
ber and transport aircraft, rang¬ 
ing from the pre-Sound World 
War vintage bi-planes to the 
supersonic MIGs and India- 
made Maruts. 


He was awarded the Param 
Vishisht Seva Medal in 
1971. 


PLACES 

Bongaigon: It is a place in 
Assam where the Government 
of India has decided to estab¬ 
lish a refinery and petro¬ 
chemical complex at a cost of 
Rs. 197 crorcs. The various 
units of the project are expected 
to go into production in 1980- 
82. The refinery will be bast'd 
on crude supplies from Upper 
Assam. 

It is also proposed to set up 
a polyester fibre plant a kerosene 
treating unit, besides other an¬ 
cillary units at the complex. 

Camp David: It is the 
mountain retreat of the US 
President. It is in Maryland, 
one of original 13 states of 
U.S.A.; on the shores of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay. It has humid 
continental climate. 

Camp David was venue of 
the 13-day summit meeting 
held here in September between 
President Jimmy Carter of the 
U.S.A., President Sadat of 
Egypt and Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin of Israel. The 
summit concluded on September 
18 with an agreement between 
Egypt and Israel for a peace 
treaty (covering West Bank 
and Gaza) to be arrived at 
within the next three months. 

Nicaragua: It is an Inde¬ 
pendent republic in Central 
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America. It lies across isthmus 
with Pacific Ocean to West and 
Caribbean Sea to East and is 
thinly populated. 

It was in the news when 
more than 400 persons were 
killed and at least 800 wounded 
in bloody street fighting that 
erupted during the second week 
of September. 

In his bid to crush uprising 
against him, the President of 
Nicaragua, Gen Anastasio So- 
moza, declared martial law 
throughout his embattled nation 
on September 4. 

The country went under 
martial law for the second time 
in four years. 

Skardu-Yarkand Highway: 

Pakistan is reported to have 
entered into agreements with 
China for the construction of 
another strategic highway bet¬ 
ween Skardu and Yarkand and 
introduction of air services bet¬ 
ween Skardu and Sinkiang 

The two countries arc 
reported to have reached an 
agreement on a Chinese pro¬ 
posal introducing air services 
between the Chinese province 
of Sinkiang and Skardu in 
Pakistan. China will help Pakis¬ 
tan in building a big airfield at 
a place between Skardu and 
Khapaloo. 

A new road is being built by 
Pakistan with the Chinese aid 
to provide a two-lane carriage 
similar to the Karakoram High¬ 
way. This strategic road will 
pass through 19,000 feet high 
Mustgarh mountain pass. The 
new highway is estimated to 
cost Rs. 35 crores. 

Solomon Islands: This South 
Pacific Island nation, a former 
British colony, which achieved 
independence on July 7 this 
year, has been admitted as the 
150th member of the U.N.O. 
on the opening day (September 
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19) of the 33rd session of the 
General Assembly. 

The islands are very moun¬ 
tainous. The chief crops grown 
by the indigenous population 
are bananas, sweet potatoes, 
cocoa, coconuts and taro. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Soyuz-31: was a manned 
space ship launched by the 
Soviet Union on August 26 with 
a joint Soviet-East German crew. 
On board were Sigmund Jaehn 
of East Germany and Valery 
Bykovsky of the Soviet Union. 
They successfully docked their 
Soyuz-31 probe on August 28 
with Salyut-6-Soyuz-29 complex 
for a rendezvous with two Rus¬ 
sian cosmonauts who have been 
on board for over two months 
by then. 

Cosmonauts aboard Salyut- 
6-Soyuz-29-Soyuz-31 complex 
carried out a series of visual 
observations, photographing the 
earth and the oceans under their 
“biosphere" experiment pro¬ 
gramme to study the environ¬ 
ment. They jointly worked on 
the technological experiments 
for studying the materials in 
outer space and to obtain semi¬ 
conductor materials in weight¬ 
lessness. 

Pioneer-XI: The U.S. 
Pionecr-XI spacecraft, which has 
been in space for more than 
six years by now, was given a 
date for arriving in the area of 
the planet Saturn—September 
1, 1979. 

Scientists at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis¬ 
tration (NASA) Centre have set 
the date after making fresh 
calculations of the flight. They 
reported (on September 2) that 
it was 167 million miles from 
Saturn and 705 million miles 
from the earth and was given a 
“push" when it went by Jupiter. 


They hope the spacecraft, 
now well beyond its expected 
lifetime, will be able to provide 
information on the whitish-gray 
rings, which some scientists be¬ 
lieve are made of ice and rock 
around Saturn and any radia¬ 
tion belts in the area. 

According to NASA spokes¬ 
man, most of the scientific 
equipment of Pioneer-XI, in¬ 
cluding cameras, were working. 

Venus-12: The Soviet 
Union launched on September 
14, a space probe towards 
Venus to follow a craft 
(Venus-11) which left for the 
planet on September 9. 

Tass said the ship, Venus-12 
similar in design to Venus-11 
craft, would reach the vicinity 
of the planet in December 
this year. 

FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 

Stenographers* Examination 
30th January, 1979 

Age Limit: Candidates born after 
1st January, 1954 and before 2nd Janu¬ 
ary, 1961 eligible. Age refutable for 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and certain other categories. 

Educational qualifications: Matri¬ 
culation or equivalent examination. 

Detallsand Application Forms: are 
obtainable from Secretary, Union 
Public Service Commission, Dhol- 
pur House, New Delhi—110011 on 
payment of Rs. 2/- cither by M.O. 
or by crossed Indian Postal Orders 
payable to Secretary, U.P.S.C. at 
New Delhi G.P.O. or on cash pay¬ 
ment at U.l'.S.C. counter. 

Last Date: 30th October, 1978 
(13th November, 1978 for candidates 
abroad). 
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demands are not met by the 
employers. In order to mount 
pressure and to demonstrate 
solidarity among the workers’ 
community, some other trade 
unions also join hands with the 
striking body. 

10. Take-Home Pay: The 
amount of money that an em¬ 
ployee actually receives in each 
pay period. It excludes all de¬ 
ductions made on account of 
various tuxes or other payments 
due from the employee. 

11. Take-Off Stage: The 
over-riding consideration with 
developing countries is to attain 


a stage of economic develop¬ 
ment where die economy is able 
to generate forces to sustain 
and accelerate a certain level of 
development and standard of 
living. India, according to 
W.W. Rostow, noted growth 
economist, mainta ined thu t India 
had attained the take-off stage 
in 1950s (1952, to be precise). 
The pre-considerations for the 
take-off stageare: a technological 
transformation; adequate capi¬ 
tal and dominant political power. 
The manufacturing industry is 
dominant and the e c o n o m y 
shows signs of self-sustained 
growth. 


Objectlve-Typ® Tests—English Language 


nriitance of the battery. Tha 
heating effect being proportional 
to the square of t h e current, 
more power is dissipated as the 
heat within the battery. 

35. Mixing pigments is ■ 
subtraction process; the addi¬ 
tion of pigments reduces the 
number of colours which they 
may reflect. White paint reflects 
all colours. 

36. 1 (c) 2(e) 3 (d) 4 (/) 
5 (g) 6(h) 7(6) 8(a) 

37. (a) nutrients ( b) rough- 
age ( c ) scurvy (d) active (e) 
urea 

38. 1. lever 2. inclined 
plane 3. more work 4. lever 
5. inclined plane 6. resistance 
7. effort 8. effect 9. resistance 


(Contd. from page 206) 

(e) God fulfils Himself in 
many ways. 

(Question IV) 


1. (ft) 

2. (ft) 

3. (b) 

4. (ft), (d) 

5. (a) immeasurable 
(6) hung 

(c) Capital city 

(d) support 

(e) agree 

6. One article in a magazine 


excited people's interest in the 
contest. 

(Question V) 

1. (ft) 2. (c) 

3. (ft) 4. (b) 

5. (a) 6. (ft) 

7. (ft) 8. (ft) 

9. (ft) 10. (c) 

(Question VI) 

any; every; many; imagine; 
constitution; sacred; stability; 
necessarily; community; condi¬ 
tions. 


39. (a) Vertical Take Off 
and landing 

(ft) /Inti Diuretic //ormone 

(c) C/ltra f/igh Frequency 

(d) A condition of the lens 
of the eye causing it to become 
opaque. 

(e) The region of the retina 
in which the axons of the neu¬ 
rons converge to form the optic 
nerve. 

(/) A clot in a blood ves¬ 
sel, heart, or lymph vessel. 


Objective-Type TestsHSclence 

(Contd. from page 208) 


23. (d) 24. (b) 

25. (c) 26. 1 

27. D 28. D 

29. D 30. I 

31. Surface tension causes 
a v denser “skin" to form on 


crease to zero during the first 
200,000 miles of the trip, and 
then increase to about one- 
fifth of its weight on the earth 
as it falls toward the moon, 
a distance of40,000 miles. 
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DECK PLAN of an abcnft-carrler 


liquid surfaces. If a needle or 
razor blade is carefully placed 
on the surface of water, this 
“skin" is of sufficient strength to 
support, or float, the needle on 
razor blade. 

32. The weight will de¬ 


33. Since blue light is 
scattered by the atmosphere 
more than other colours, a clear 
sky has a blue colour due to 
the visible scattered rays. 

34. A short circuit results 
in a large current in the internal 
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Model Paragraphs (Cantd. from page 184) 


Ii degrades him Chat is enslaved 
and him that enslaves. It is 
observed by Homer that a man 
loses his virtue the day he be¬ 
comes a slave; he might have 
added with truth, that he is 
likely to lose more than half 
when he becomes a slave-master. 
The man who is audacious 
enough to ignore the common 
will has the mental make-up 
of a slave-owner even though he 
may go about in the guise of a 
benevolent dictator,claiming to 
work for the common weal. 
He cannot appreciate that every 
man has a sense of dignity and 
that sense is injured by treating 
him as a chattel. Consulting 
the common will ensures that 
sense of dignity has been duly 
respected and preserved. That 
makes democracy the superior 
form of government inasmuch 
as it is based on a respect for 
man as a reasonable being. Dic- 
tatorsand despots, who have ig¬ 
nored the common will have 
done so at their own cost. 

The writer is an engineer of 
the human soul. 

Dr Quincey divided books 
into two classes, books of the 
hour and books for all time. 
Books of the hour deal with 
matters of a day and live only 
for a day. They are as a passing 
cloud or a ripple in the stream, 
delighting the eye for a time and 
then disappearing into thin air. 
But there are books which have 
a luting appeal. Empires pass 
away, customs change, new poli¬ 
tical system supervene but these 
books endure. They are the 
ones which we should make our 
own. The books we read should 
be chosen with great care, that 
they may be, as an Egyptian 
King wrote over his library 
"The medicines of the soul". A 
great book is a song of the soul 
and as such it goes straight to 
the reader’s soul. A wonder 
of wonders indeed! A mes¬ 
sage to us from the dead—from 
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human souls we never saw, who 
lived perhaps, thousands of 
miles away. And yet these, in 
those little sheets of paper, 
speak to us, arouse us, terrify 
us, teach us, comfort us, open 
their hearts to us as brothers. 
The mighty conqueror wields 
power over the bodies of the 
conquered but a mighty writer 
wields power over the souls of 
men. The conqueror is laid to 
dust and forgotten but the 
writer has done something which 
even posterity would not willing¬ 
ly let die. 

44th Constitution 
Amendment 

(Contd. from page 170) 

Education and Forests would 
again become State subjects 
(these had been included in the 
Concurrent List under the Con¬ 
gress regime). No less notable 
is the fact that the main provi¬ 
sions of what is known as the 
Feroze Gandhi Act are to be 
given a Constitutional Status 
with the introduction of a new 
Article 361-A. Modified defini¬ 
tions have been given of the 
terras “Socialisf’and “Secular" 
occurring in die Preamble of the 
Constitution. 

As was expected, the Rajya 
Sabha, on August 31, rejected 
five important clauses of the 
Constitution Bill, including 
those providing for a referen¬ 
dum and making educationand 
forests State subjects again. It 
retained the provision for estab¬ 
lishing administrative tribunals 
and the supremacy of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles over the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. The Bill will 
now go back to the Lok Sabha 
in the winter session and a joint 
session of the two Houses may 
have to be convened for consi¬ 
dering the Bill—unless the Lok 
Sabha accepts the changes 
made by the Upper House, 
which seems unlikely. 


India'* Big Bwintn 
Hoorn ' 

(Contd. from page 174) 

growth. It has also helped 
authoritarianism to the extent 
of killing parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy as has been witnessed in 
US and Germany (and lately 
in India). 

Conclusion; The fact that 
big business has survived the 
onslaughts for so long and has 
even outgrown in size and eco¬ 
nomic power points to two 
things; (i) the intrinsic solidity 
of the business houses; and (ii) 
the lack of political will (or 
capacity) tocheck concentration 
of economic power. It is a 
clear indicator that a govern¬ 
ment made of a different fibre 
alone would be able to accom¬ 
plish the uphill task of re¬ 
constructing the business houses 
so as to make them subserve the 
social goals. It would take a 
revolution to make a deep dent. 
Mere legislative measures for¬ 
mulated and implemented by the 
existing bureaucracy will be a 
poor remedy of the deep-seated 
malady. 

Economic Scone 

(Contd. from page 176) 

have less burden with the aboli¬ 
tion of subsidy and the industry 
and trade will have reduced 
levies (17- 5 per cent as now 
decided). The State govern¬ 
ments of West Bengal and 
Kerala have expressly opposed 
the new sugar policy 

Secondly, the industry and 
trade has a mixed reaction. It is 
argued that the mechanism of 
sugar releases (which were in 
force since 1937) should be re¬ 
habilitated in order to avoid a 
chaotic situation. 

The real problem of the 
sugar industry is to raise 
efficiency in cane-growing gs 
well as sugar manufacture. 
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c&ppointmenta ^tc. 


Minister of Egypt. 

Jamshid Amouzegar: Prime 
Minister of Iran. 

Died 


Heads of State 


Soviet Union. 


Jomo Kenyatta: President 
of Kenya. 


Daniel A r ap Mol: Vice- 
President of Kenya sworn in as 
acting-Prcsident of Kenya. 

Prime Ministers 

Jaafar Sharif Emami: Ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister of Iran. 

Other Important Positions 

Cardinal Albino Luciani: 
Elected new Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He took the 
name of John Paul I. His co¬ 
ronation took place on Sep¬ 
tember 3- 

Air Chief Marshal Idris 
Hasan Latif: Appointed Chief 
of the Air Staff on September 1. 

Air Marshal E- Dhatigara: 
Appointed Vicc-Chicf of the 
Air Staff at Air Headquarters. 

Air Vice-Marshal C.S. Naik : 
Asstt. Chief of the Air Staff, 
appointed Air Officer Incharge 
Maintenance in the rank of Air 
Manhal. 

Air Vice Marshal Dtlbagh 
Singh: Appointed Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chicf, Western 
Air Command. 

Diplomats 

B.M.Oza: Appointed India's 
High Commissioner to Singa¬ 
pore. He replaces Mr V. 
Siddharthacharry who has 
retired. 

T.B. Panabokke: Appoint¬ 
ed High Commissioner of Sri 
Lanka in India. 

Surendra Mohan Singh 
Chadha: Appointed Ambassa¬ 
dor of India in Sudan in succes¬ 
sion to Mr Mubarak Shah. 

Ibrahim Taha Ayoub: Ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Sudan 
in India. 

Distinguished Visitors 

F.T. Grishin: Deputy Fo¬ 
reign Trade Minister of the 


R.M. Nubulyato: Speaker 
of the National Assembly of 
Zambia. 

Khwaja Mohammed Safdar: 
Agriculture Minister of Pakistan. 

Resigned 

Mohammed Ibrahim Kamel ■ 
Foreign Minister of Egypt. 

Momdouh Salem: Prime 


Bruce Cotton: AU.S. his¬ 
tory writer and a most noted 
authority on the U.S. Civil War. 

John Wrathnall: President 
of Rhodesia. 

Valerian Cardinal Gracias: 
Archbishop of Bombay. 

Charles Boyer: Famous 
French-born film actor. 


EVENTS 


AUGUST 

20— 377 die as political saboteurs set 
cinema ablaze in Iranian oil port 
city of Abadan. 

21— Over six lakh persons hit by 
floods in West Bengal. 

22— Government announces 8” 33 per 
cent minimum bonus for one year 
more to eligible workers regard¬ 
less of profit for 1977. 

—Jomo Kenyatta, President of 
Kenya, dies in sleep. 

23— Lok Sabha approves without 
dissent the Constitution (45ih 
Amendment) Bill, renumbered 
as the 44th Amendment Bill. 

—24-mcmbcT Pak cabinet sworn in. 

—France calls off its deal to pro¬ 
vide Pakistan with a nuclear 
reprocessing plant. 

25— Rs. 70,000 crores to be collected 
through taxes to finance the Rs. 
1,16,000-crore sixth plan, says 
the Union Minister of State for 
Finance. 

26— The United States resumes deve¬ 
lopment assistance to India. 

—Iran Government resigns as un¬ 
rest continues. 

28— Anti-defection Bill withdrawn 
from the Lok Sabha in face of 
stiff opposition. {.The Bill sought 
to amend the Constitution with a 
view to preventing political defec¬ 
tions.} 

29— The Shah Commission, in its 
third and final report indicts the 
former Defence Minister Mr 
Bansi Lai. 

The commission also makes a 
strong plea for the overhaul of 
the system of administration. 

—The Asoka Mehta Committee 


favours participation of political 
parties in Panchayats. 

30—Delhi children’s murder rocks 
Parliament. 

31__Opposition majority in the Rajya 
Sabha adopts the Constitution 
(44th Amendment) Bil I after vot¬ 
ing down it 1 - five vital Clauses. 

SEPTEMBER 

3—Pope John Paul 1 coronated as 
pontiff of 700 million Roman 
Catholics. 

5—Delhi faces the century's worst 
ever floods in living memory. 

7— The Sri Lanka President, Mr 
J.R. Jayawardenc proclaims the 
new Constitution of the “demo¬ 
cratic socialist republic of Sri 
Lanka". 

8— 12 Iranian towns put under mar¬ 
tial law. 

8—Bills and Ranga Khush, prime 
suspects in the Gceta and Sanjay 
Chopra murder case, arrested. 

II—Prime Minister Morarji Dcsai, 
deposes before Jaganmohan 
Reddy Commission in Nagarwala 
probe. 

14— Martial law declared in Nicara¬ 
gua. 

15— Non-party government of Por¬ 
tugal, headed by Mr Alfredo 
Nobie de Costa, voted out. 

16— Gen Zia-ul-Haque, Pakistan’s 
Chief Martial Law Administra¬ 
tor, takes over as new President 
of his country. He succeeds 
Mr Fazal Elahi Chaudhry. 

17— Massive earthquake ravages 
eastern Iran killing over 20,000 
penons; Tabas city worst hit. 

18— Israel and Egypt reach accord at 
Camp David (U.S.A.). 
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Editorial 


GoiDg East-With Hope and Vision 


■pOR the first time in recent years there are 
^ new hopes of an understanding, or an adjust¬ 
ment, between the two giants of the East— 
India and China. Since the Chinese invasion 
of India in 1962 and the seizure of about 14.000 
sq. miles of Indian territory by the aggressor there 
have been tensions between Delhi and Peking. 
The occasional gestures and feelers of cordiality 
could not be taken as firm pointers because 
Mao's smile has always been enigmatic; it 
could be interpreted as a trap and a deception, 
especially because it was never followed by any 
concrete follow-up action. It came and dis¬ 
appeared. like the cool breeze ol summer. There 
were als. some lounds of “ping-pong 
diplomacy but even these proved to be transi¬ 
tory. The stalemate continued and a stage came 
when even India had to suspend the wooing 
game owing to the lack of a matching response. 

But lately there has been some evidence of a 
notable change in the situation. While Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy’s unofficial tour did little 
to bring the two countries together. Mr Atal 
Bchari Vajpayee’s official visit, beginning on 
October 30, may yet prove fruitful and break the 
ice. He visited the Soviet Union recently to 
assure the Russians that any talks with China 
would not affect the cordiality between Delhi 
and Moscow. A China visit would be in accord 
with India's policy of building bridges with all 
neighbours and promoting peace. The diffe¬ 
rences with China seem formidable, especially 
the question of the seized territory which China 
has never offered to return; so the problems to 
be sorted out are complex ones. However, Mr 
Vajpayee stated in a TV interview early in 
October that “all outstanding problems, includ¬ 
ing the territorial question, will be solved in an 
amicable manner." India can forget history, 
but geography cannot be overlooked. 

Mr Vajpayee feels confident that Sino-Indian 
relations will improve as a result of his visit 
which is on an invitation by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Mr Huang Hua, whom he met at 
the U.N. and with whom he had held talks in a 
cordial atmosphere. The Chinese are now 
reported to be in a mood to discuss all out¬ 
standing issues. A mere discussion, without the 
requisite inc lina tion to make compromises on 


explosive issues, may not bring any positive 
results. If this turns out to be the case, it would 
be a pity because the China trip has aroused 
expectations in many quarters. The dis¬ 
appointment in India would be equally great if the 
talks between Mr Vajpayee and the Chinese 
leaders early in November merely lead to a 
reiteration by each country of its known stand. 
A Foreign Minister of an aggrieved country does 
not go to the portals of the aggressor who is still 
in possession of a large chunk of its territory 
merely to know that country's policy; the policy 
of sitting tight over seized territory is clear 
enough. 

No one in Delhi knows how China intends 
to accommodate India which h;*s suffered at 
China’s hands for man} years since the seizure 
of Tibet. A dramatic outcome may be safely 
ruled out, but the set of alternatives which Mr 
Vajpayee is taking to Peking are unlikely to be 
ruled out there straightaway. A revival of the 
Colombo proposals is being talked about, and 
these may provide a possible opening. India 
had accepted these proposals in the hope of 
regaining at least some of the territory it had 
lost, but at that time China had tumi d them down. 
The proposals, sponsored by the UAR, Ghana, 
Indonesia, Burma, Sri Lanka and Cambodia, 
sought (a) Chinese withdrawal by 20 km in the 
Ladakh area and the creation of a demilitarised 
zone to be jointly administered, and ( b ) recog¬ 
nition of the line of actual control as the cease¬ 
fire line in the NEFA area. Delhi refused to 
pursue the formula until Peking accepted it in 
toto and not give it her own interpretation. At 
least two other alternatives are being considered, 
though none of them finds favour with both the 
parties. 

Why should China suddenly favour a settle¬ 
ment of the dispute with India ? Part of the 
explanation lies in Peking's new policy of coming 
out into the open from its self-imposed isolation; 
it has established close contacts with some Euro¬ 
pean countries and signed a treaty with Japan, 
supposedly designed against Moscow. So it 
may be willing to befriend India also to complete 
the semi-circle around the Soviet Union. India 
cannot become a party to the encircling design, 
but the progress of the negotiations will be 
watched with interest around the globe. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

National Affairs 


Power Drama in Kashmir 
India’s Disarmament Plan 
India's New Literacy Programme 
Prohibition in 4 Year:- 
Setback to Family Planning 
India's New Oil Policy 
Reddy Commission’s Verdict 
Industrial Recovery 
U.G.C.'s New Education Scheme 
Report on Direct Tax Laws 


Power Drama in Kashmir 

Belying the general impres¬ 
sion that things had settled down 
in Kashmir Valley and that 
political stability had been es¬ 
tablished at long last following 
the return to power of Sheikh 
Abdullah as a result of the 
agreement with the Government 
of India in February, 1975, there 
was a sudden development on 
September 22 which implied 
that a conspiracy had been 
hatched against the Sheikh by 
no less a person than Mir/.a 
Afzal Beg, Deputy Chief Minis¬ 
ter and for decades the Sheikh's 
right hand man and loyal sup¬ 
porter. 

The immediate cause of the 
rift was stated to be the cross¬ 
voting in the elections to J. & K.'s 
upper House—the Stale's Legis¬ 
lative Council—to which some 
members of the National Con¬ 
ference (the State's ruling party 
headed by Sheikh Abdullah 
himself) had defied the parly 
directive and supported certain 
candidates. But it is believed 
that misunderstandings and 
differences had come to the sur¬ 
face much earlier. 

According to reliable sour¬ 
ces, ir the Sheikh had not acted 
in time on September 22, he 
might have been ousted from 
power through a political coup 
engineered by Mirza Afzal Beg 
and some of his supporters who 
had felt frustrated because they 
had not got their due share of 
power. 

Confirming reports of a 
revolt against his leadership, the 
Sheikh reshuffled his Cabinet 
in a dramatic move on that day 


and made all the Ministers take 
an oath of loyalty and personal 
allegations to himself as the 
leader, in the presence of news¬ 
men and others. Simultaneous¬ 
ly, the Sheikh di\ested Mr Beg 
of the Law portfolio while Mr 
Beg was away to Delhi to attend 
an official conference. The 
wording of the oath was signi¬ 
ficant and perhaps without a 
precedent in the country. It 
ran: “In the name of God I 
swear that 1 shall remain faith¬ 
ful to the National Conference 
and its leader, Sheikh Abdullah." 

When asked whether there 
had been an attempt to repeal 
the 1953 episode (the year when 
he was suddenly removed from 
office and arrested, on the basis 
of reports that he was about to 
betray the country and one of 
his close associates installed in 
his place) the Sheikh replied: 
“May be". He declared his in¬ 
tention to maintain discipline 
in the party. He suspected that 
forces outside the State might 
have played a part in deepening 
the breach between him and Mr 
Beg. He also admitted that 
personal ambitions and fissi- 
parous tendencies were playing 
a part in J. & K.. as in the rest 
of India. Fie also accused the 
Assembly Speaker of playing a 
role in the sordid political 
drama. 

Mr Beg resigned from the 
Cabinet on September 25 and 
then indicated that he would 
form his own party. His move 
did not make much headway 
and he was able to form only 
a small group of people who 
were personally loyal to him. 
The Sheikh continues to com* 
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mand a huge majority and there 
is no danger to his Ministry. On 
September 27 the Sheikh openly 
said at a public meeting that Mr 
Afzal Beg had entered 
into a conspiracy to overthrow 
him (the Sheikh) and seize power 
in the State. The Sheikh, how¬ 
ever, denied that he intended to 
establish dynastic rule in J & K. 
Mr Beg was later expelled from 
the primary membership of the 
National Conference. 

On October 4 a group or 
pro-Sheikh workers attacked Mr 
Beg at a public meeting which 
he was about to address in Sri¬ 
nagar. The barrage of stones 
hurled at him and the other acts 
of hooliganism brought much 
discredit to the Sheikh, although 
he condemned the attack on 
Mr Beg about 48 hours later 
during hi*' visit to Delhi. 

Hitting back, Mirza Afzal 
Beg accused the Sheikh of 
double talk and appealed to Mr 
Morarji Desai to ensure the 
democratic rights of (he opposi¬ 
tion in J. & K. Mr Beg is now 
the Sheikh's principal political 
enemy in Kashmir and the 
monolithic structure of the Na¬ 
tional Conference has been 
somewhat shaken. It is gene¬ 
rally believed that there might 
soon be other developments 
which would weaken the political 
stability of the State. 


India's Disarmament Plan 

To the plethora of disarma¬ 
ment plans presented to the 
H.N. in recent years has been 
added yet another—this time 
by India. Addressing the U.N. 
General Assembly on October 
10, India’s External Affairs 
Minister, Mr A.B. Vajpayee, 
projected a five-point plan which 
covered all aspects of the 
problem. 

The arms race, be stressed, 
was in gross violation of the 
fundamental objective of the 
U-N. “to save succeeding gene¬ 
rations from the scourge of 
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war”. The big powers could 
do a great deal more to improve 
the international understanding 
of each other’s legitimate inte¬ 
rests. Despite the prohibition 
in the U.N. Charter against the 
use of force, except in self- 
defence, nations continued to 
resort to force, quite often 
aided and abetted from outside 
and with the consequential 
dangers of exploitation and 
domination. 

The aims race also worked 
against the establishment of a 
new international economic 
order. “We must keep remind¬ 
ing ourselves of the relation¬ 
ship between disarmament which 
could save up to 400 billion 
dollars annually of infructuous 
expenditure and development 
chronically hampered by lack 
of funds. “The contrast is un¬ 
avoidable and the irony in¬ 
escapable. There is no greater 
distortion of resources alloca¬ 
tion at the global level than 
those devoted to the arms race." 

It is indeed a pity that de¬ 
cades of efforts have yielded 
only a few arms limitation mea¬ 
sures such as the prohibition of 
certain kinds, of nuclear tests, 
the agreement on the limitation 
of strategic arms (SALT), and 
the prohibition of bacteriologi¬ 
cal weapons. Mr Vajpayee sug¬ 
gested several steps to achieve 
general and complete disarma¬ 
ment: cessation of the qualita¬ 
tive improvement and develop¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons, a halt 
to the production of nuclear 
weapons and fissionable mate¬ 
rial for weapons purposes; 
reduction and eventual elimina¬ 
tion of existing stockpiles within 
an agreed time frame; elimina¬ 
tion of all weapons of mass des¬ 
truction; and limitation and 
gradual reduction of armed 
forces and conventional wea¬ 
pons. 

Turning to the economic 
aspect, Mr Vajpayee regretted 
that despite months of efforts, 
the developed countries had not 
agreed even to discuss at the 


international level the question 
of bringing about structural 
changes in their economies for 
the optimal utilisation of world 
resources and specifically for 
facilitating increased imports 
from developing countries. On 
the contrary, there has been a 
resurgence of protectionis m. 

It is (he considered view of 
the Government of India that 
if we arc to make progress in 
moving towards our goal of 
general and complete disarma¬ 
ment under effective inter¬ 
national control, we should take 
the following steps. 

1. Cessation of the qualita¬ 
tive improvement and develop¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons, in¬ 
cluding in particular the early 
conclusion of a comprehensive 
lest ban treaty, pending which a 
moratorium on further testing 
nuclear weapons may be 
imposed. 

2. Cessation of the pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons and 
of fissionable material for wea¬ 
pons purposes. 

3. Reduction and eventual 
elimination of existing stock¬ 
piles of nuclear weapons within 
an agreed time-rramc. 

4. Conclusion of a conven¬ 
tion on the non-use of nuclear 
weapons under any circum¬ 
stances. 

5. Limitation of all other 
weapons of mass destruction. 

6. Limitation and gradual 
reduction of armed forces and 
conventional weapons within 
the framework of a comprehen¬ 
sive programme of disarmament. 

India has repeatedly pointed 
out that apart from the disarma¬ 
ment problem, there are other 
major issues of global concern 
which, if not resolved in a just 
and fair manner, could tear 
asunder the fragile fabric of 
world peace. 
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India's New Literacy Programme 

A new, compfehensive and 
result-oriented Rs. 200-crore 
National Adult Education Pro¬ 
gramme (N.A.E.P.) was launch¬ 
ed by the Government of India 
on October 2. Several literacy 
programmes have been an¬ 
nounced since the country at¬ 
tained Independence, but the 
dismal fact is that about two- 
thirds of the people are still 
illiterate, the litcracv percentage 
being about 36. This massive 
illiteracy hinders national pro¬ 
gress. 

The new programme is 
designed to eradicate illiteracy 
among adults of the age group 
15 to 35—now estimated to 
number 100 million. During 
the current year, it is proposed 
to enrol some 1 ■ 5 million people 
at 40.000 adult education cen¬ 
tres all over the country. The 
Planning Commission has allo¬ 
cated Rs. 200 crorcs for the 
current Plan period and has 
promised additional funds if the 
programme picks up. 

The Sixth Plan allocation for 
adult education compares with 
Rs. IS crores for the purpose in 
the Fifth Plan. The programme 
seeks to provide the enrolled 
adults with sufficient proficiency 
in literacy to continue self- 
education. functional develop¬ 
ment of the individuals as pro¬ 
ducers and workers, as well as 
members of the family and citi¬ 
zens of the nation, and assist the 
poor and the illiterate to orga¬ 
nise themselves for pursuing 
their legitimate interests. 

The programme relies 
heavily on local school teachers, 
local youth, students, ex-service¬ 
men and other retired personnel 
willing to take up the task, 
purely on a voluntary basis. 
Voluntary organizations engag¬ 
ed in educational and social 
development work are sought to 
be given the primary responsi¬ 
bility for running the projects. 

While political parties, cul¬ 
tural organizations like the 


R.S.S. and All-India Christian 
Missions have been barred from 
securing Government grants for 
joining in the N.A.E.P. effort, 
local-level agencies organized 
by them have been cleared for 
grants on their undertaking not 
to “directly” promote the inte¬ 
rests of any political parties or 
to indulge in proselytization 
(conversion to another religion 
or sect). 

Besides the voluntary agen¬ 
cies, universities and colleges, 
municipalities and panchayati 
raj institutions and industrial 
employers have been told that 
they can organize adult educa¬ 
tion centres. Where none of 
these agencies are able to take 
it up, the Government has said 
it would shoulder the responsi¬ 
bility. A big bureaucratic hie¬ 
rarchical set-up is being orga¬ 
nized to serve and monitor the 
functioning of thes: agencies. 

For monitoring a National 
Board of Adult Education, with 
the Union Education Minister 
as Chairman, and State Boards 
have been foimed. In each 
State, an Adult Education Offi¬ 
cer, with supporting adminis¬ 
trative and professional staff. 
District Adult Education Offi¬ 
cers and Project Officers are 
being appointed. 

Prohibition in 4 Years 

Even though prohibition is 
widely regarded as an imprac¬ 
ticable proposition in view of 
the heav j financial loss involved 
(about Rs. 450 crores for the 
entire country every year), the 
Central Prohibition Committee, 
comprising Chief Ministers of 
the States and other eminent 
leaders, the States and Union 
Territories are reported to have 
reaffirmed their determination 
to bring about total prohibition 
by March 31, 1982. 

A few States had even hinted 
that they would be able to en¬ 
force total prohibition even 
before that target date. Some 
States like Punjab, Himachal 


Pradesh, West Bengal and Tri¬ 
pura had demanded 100 per 
cent compensation for the loss 
of revenue in enforcing prohibi¬ 
tion. That demand had been 
“noted" by the Centre. 

The demand by Gujarat and 
Tn.mil Nadu for a “national 
compensation” would not be 
“acceded to” because these two 
States, which had been totally 
“dry” for several years, had 
acquired several “gains” from 
p ohibiLion, which made it un¬ 
necessary for them to claim any 
compensation from the Centre. 

The Centre's offer of 50 per 
cent compensation for the loss 
of excisf* revenue stands. The 
1977-78 excise revenue would be 
the basis for such compensa¬ 
tion. The policy regarding 
tribals would be that all “home 
brews"--which were mild and 
safe, unlike country liquor- - 
would b permissible. This was 
a right which would not accrue 
to non-tviba!s. Mizoram, 
Meghalaya and Arunachai Pra¬ 
desh were among the most 
fervent supporters of prohibi¬ 
tion with due provision for home 
brews and “religious liquor". 

The Committee recommend¬ 
ed that steps should be taken 
for discontinuance of the vend¬ 
ing of country liquor in tribal 
areas with effect from April I, 
1979, “or as early as possible”; 
that neighbouring States might, 
as far as possible, maintain 
uniformity in observing “dry” 
days as well as in the incidence 
of excise duly on liquor (so as to 
discourage and prevent smug¬ 
gling); that all (he States might 
agree to a dry belt of 25 km in 
the common border areas; that 
appropriate changes be made in 
the law so as to impose restric¬ 
tions on the preparation and 
marketing of drugs and Ayur¬ 
vedic preparations containing 
alcohol; that a quick survey be 
undertaken to assess the extent 
of unemployment which would 
follow implementation of pro¬ 
hibition; and that suitable re* 
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employment plans be prepared 
for all those rendered un¬ 
employed as a result of tlie en¬ 
forcement of prohibition. 

Setback to Family Planning 

With the birth rate rising 
again and the family planning 
programme receiving a major 
setback, the prospects of a sub¬ 
stantial rise in the country’s 
population by the next decade 
loom large on the horizon. 

Early in October, the Central 
Councils of Health and Family 
Welfare, which consist of all 
State Health Ministers and 
Union Government officials, 
at a joint session called for a 
total and continuous commit¬ 
ment from all political levels - 
grassroots to national—to the 
programme. The participants 
thought tLut such a commit¬ 
ment was urgently needed as 
there were misgivings about the 
attitude of the Government. 
This had produced ominous 
trends. 

The percentage of effectively 
protected (in terms of birth con¬ 
trol) couples has in a short 
period of six months registered 
a sharp decline from 24 4 to 
22*5. The per capita cost of 
sterilisation has gone up pheno¬ 
menally to Rs. 700/- in view of 
the fewer acceptors of this 
method. The cost was about 
Rs. 250-300 during the pre- 
Emergcncy period and dropped 
to Rs, 150-200 during the Emer¬ 
gency. 

At this rate, official circles 
argue whether it was worth¬ 
while to continue the facility at 
a cost of Rs. 60 crores. 

The slide-back in family 
planning (now called family 
welfare) was evident throughout 
the country. Oddly enough, the 
slide-back was sharp in the 
Hindi belt. In certain areas 
like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Karnataka and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent in Kerala, the programme 
was picking up again. 


The Councils wen of the 
view that targets and work 
norms were necessary for the 
success of the programme. So 
also, imaginative and effective 
incentives and disincentives 
should be reintroduced. These 
could include direct monetary 
beneGts and preferential treat¬ 
ment in matters such as grants, 
scholarships, school adminis¬ 
tration, allotment of house- 
sites. etc. 

The conference thought that 
the National Adult Education 
programme could be utilised for 
carrying the message of popu¬ 
lation control. This was parti¬ 
cularly so, as the appeal of the 
programme was addressed to 
people of the same age group. 
Family planning workers could 
be encouraged to work for the 
education programme. The 
department will continue to be 
known as the Family Welfare 
Department, the name given to 
it after the Janata Party came 
to power, replacing the dis¬ 
credited name of “family plan¬ 
ning". 


India’s New Oil Policy 

There has lately been a shift 
in India's policy, as in the case 
of several other oil producers 
in the world, to conserve resour¬ 
ces and slow down the output, 
rather than expand it to meet 
the growing requirements of 
the people. The Planning Com¬ 
mission has directed that such 
a policy will be in the country's 
interests. 

The Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission has redrawn the 
development scheme for Bom¬ 
bay High and its peripheral 
offshore structure, pegging 
crude oil production at nine 
million tonnes by 1982-83, al¬ 
though the actual production 
potential created will be nearly 
12 million tonnes against 20 
million tonnes originally en¬ 
visaged. North Bassein—capa¬ 
ble of yielding annually two 
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million tonnes of crude, besides 
associated gas, will be kept a 
captive Geld, and a giant pro¬ 
duction platform will be built 
on the northern part of Bombay 
High. 

The new ONGC Chairman, 
Mr P.T. Venugopal, disclosed 
on October 7 that the current 
production from Bombay High 
was 80,000 barrels per day, 
equivalent to four million ton¬ 
nes of crude and about 9 lakh 
cubic metres of associated gas 
per day from 20 wells and five 
production platforms. The pro¬ 
duction was raised to 100,000 
barrels per day, or five million 
tonnes of crude, at the end of 
October. By September, 1980, 
Bombay High would produce 
1,40,000 barrels per day or 7 
million tonnes of crude. 

This would mark the com¬ 
pletion of Phase III of offshore 
development at a cost of Rs. 550 
crores. Phases I and II had 
cost Rs. 150 crores. More wells 
and platforms would be added 
after May, 1980, so that ulti¬ 
mately the potential production 
from the Bombay High field 
was raised to 12 million tonnes. 

The Government’s anxiety 
to conserve the oil resources 
(“it was a wise plan") has been 
prompted by the successive 
failures of offshore explorations 
in Kutch, Bay of Bengal, Cau- 
very, and lately in Pondicherry 
and the South Kerala coast. 
The O.N.G.C. would resume 
drilling in the Bay of Bengal, 
Kutch and Cauvery basins, 
which were earlier assigned to 
foreign contractors, apart from 
five production platforms (ex¬ 
cluding one for pumping oil 
and treating gas) located in the 
northern part of Bombay High. 
Plans had been drawn up to 
install six well platforms in 
North Bombay High and two 
well platforms in Central Bom¬ 
bay High by 1980. 

Out of the World Bank's 
$ 150 million credit for Bombay 
High development, about t 60 
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to 70 million bad been spent, 
the balance will be used to 
finance the cost of the Bombay 
High North platform, estimated 
to cost about 45 to 50 crores. 
As part of the revised plan for 
Bombay High, the development 
of South Bassein gas field was 
being expedited so that supply 
of gas could commence from the 
middle of 1980-81. Two well- 
cum-process platforms would be 
installed by then. 

The O.N.G.C. had proposed 
a Plan outlay of Rs. 1,911 crores 
for the period 1978-79 to 1982- 
83, against Rs. 1,800 crores 
mentioned in the Fifth Plan 
document. While asking the 
Government to raise the allo¬ 
cation for the plan period, the 
O.N.G.C. had said it would 
like to spend Rs. 703 crores on 
onshore area (Rs. 103 crores 
more than suggested by the 
Planning Commission) and Rs. 
1,208 crores on offshore areas 
(Rs. 8 crores more than allo¬ 
cated by the Plan). 

Ankleswar oil production 
was being reduced with a view 
to conserving the highly valua¬ 
ble oil from this field. The 
needs of the Koyali Refinery, 
however, would be met by addi¬ 
tional oil to be brought through 
the Salaya-Virmgam pipeline 
from Bombay High and other 
sources. 


Reddy Commission's Verdict 

The Justice P. Jaganmohan 
Reddy Commission has held 
Mr Bansi Lai, former Defence 
Minister of India, guilty of 
favouring a West German firm 
but it has not found fault with 
him in respect of a proposal 
to purchase two Boeing planes 
for the use of V.l.Ps. 

The findings of the Com¬ 
mission, in its third and final 
report about the affairs of the 
former Defence Minister, were 
accepted by the Union Cabinet 
early in October. 


Mr Bansi Lai, the Commis¬ 
sion reported, had shown undue 
and great interest in an agree¬ 
ment being signed between the 
Ministry of Defence and 
Machines Augsbung Nurem¬ 
berg (M.A.N.) in August, 1976, 
to buy 50 heavy duty recovery 
vehicles. He forced and brow¬ 
beat the Ministry's Negotiating 
Committee and its Chairman 
to sign an agreement on the 
untenable and illegal pleas that 
M.A.N. had withdrawn its ob¬ 
jections to an earlier agreement. 

Mr Bansi Lai was concerned 
in using negotiations with an¬ 
other firm. Faun Wrke, as a 
lever to enter into an agree¬ 
ment with M.A.N. He is also 
stated to have abused his posi¬ 
tion and authority in facilitating 
MA.N. in entering into an 
agreement with Maruti in which 
also, without doubt, he was 
interested. “There is, however, 
no evidence to establish that Mr 
Bansi Lai obtained any unlaw¬ 
ful gain for himself or (sought) 
to cause any gain to himself." 

About the proposed pur¬ 
chase of two Boeing planes by 
the Ministry of Defence for the 
use of V.l.Ps., the Commission 
observed that it was a “non- 
event". A letter of intent to 
buy these planes was issued on 
November 15, 1976, and an 
advance of $ 50.000 paid. After 
(he change of Government, the 
order was cancelled in April, 
1977, and the money refunded. 
The Commission observed that 
its investigating agency had not 
attempted to enquire into 
motives of persons who played 
an important part in taking the 
decision to buy the two planes. 

The Reddy Commission has 
ruled that there is no direct 
evidence of any corrupt motive 
being established either against 
Mr Bansi Lai, the then Defence 
Minister, or anyone else. 

Industrial Recovery 

India’s industrial output 
stagnated during 1977-78, but 


there has been a notable re¬ 
covery in the first few months of 
the current year, 1978-79. In 
the first quarter of the year 
(April to June) the index for 
industrial production showed an 
increase of 8 • 1 per cent over the 
same period of last year. Offi¬ 
cial sources contend that the 
trend has been maintained since 
then. 

The index shows industrial 
output for the quarter to be 
144*9 compared to 131*6 for 
April-June, 1977. The marked 
rise in production comes as a 
sharp contrast to the nominal 
increase of just 3*5 per cent in 
1977-78, a performance which 
dragged down the rate of econo¬ 
mic growth last year, despite 
the record agricultural produc¬ 
tion. 

Owing to the floods, which 
have affected steel and coal pro¬ 
duction in Bengal and elsewhere, 
officials are making a conserva¬ 
tive forecast that industrial pro¬ 
duction in 1978-79 will be just 
a little more than the previous 
year's. Such an achievement is 
considered possible despite such 
constraints as the labour situa¬ 
tion and the power supply un¬ 
certainties. 

Some of the sectors of in¬ 
dustry that have done parti¬ 
cularly well and helped boost 
overall production are: sugar 
(up by as much as 200 per cent), 
steel (although this will be now 
affected by the floods), nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers (higher by 
13*5%) and electricity genera¬ 
tion (up by 14 per cent). 

Other sectors which have 
shown significant improvement 
are: petroleum (7 4%), alumi¬ 
nium (18*6%), vanaspati (9*1 
%), cotton yarn and cloth (5%), 
commercial vehicles (27%), che¬ 
mical and paper and paper 
board (by about 10%). 

But coal production has 
suffered a major setback by 
floods in West Bengal to the 
extent of 5 million tonnes. This 
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has adversely affected power 
generation also. Tea and jute 
manufacturers are causing parti¬ 
cular concern since these are 
important foreign exchange ear¬ 
ners; tea production has fallen 
by 4'8 per cent and jute manu¬ 
factures by one per cent. 


U.G.C.'s New Education Scheme 

The education system in the 
country is in a terrible mess, 
with each scheme bringing about 
a change in the existing pattern. 
And yet the University Grants 
Commission has suggested an¬ 
other formula for first degree 
courses. It has recommended 
that the courses at this level 
should be reorganised to make 
them more relevant to the rural 
or urban environment and 
oriented towards the develop¬ 
ment needs of the community. 

The emphasis now is on 
‘"guided self-study" and on prac¬ 
tical orientation to the post 
school curriculum. Thus “fresh" 
guidelines are being issued every 
now and then, regardless of the 
fact that adequate preparation 
is not made and that a plethora 
of education schemes merely 
confuse the student and the 
teacher. 

In Britain a scheme is an¬ 
nounced 8 or 10 years before 
it is due to be implemented, but 
in India new patterns are sought 
to be enforced in quick succes¬ 
sion. without adequate discus¬ 
sion or preparation. 

The U.G.C. feels that first- 
degree courses should be linked 
with practical work and field 
experience. “This would imply 
the participation of university 
and college students, as part of 
their field and project work, in 
various institutional activities, 
with emphasis on rural orienta¬ 
tion." One of the major ob¬ 
jectives of re-structuring the 
curriculum at the first-degree 
level should be to ensure that 
the student is also exposed to 
some application area and made 


conversant with the real life 
issues, in addition to acquiring 
the latest available theoretical 
knowledge in a particular field. 
It stresses the need for bridging 
the gap between the “world of 
work" and the “world of study". 

The U.G.C. says that with¬ 
in the broad academic frame¬ 
work, the first-degree curriculum 
should focus attention on issues 
of social transformation in 
general and regional develop¬ 
ment in particular, so that aca¬ 
demic excellence and concern 
for social relevance may go 
together. 

The U.G.C. recommends 
that the new curriculum for the 
first-degree course should pro¬ 
vide a set of broad foundation 
courses in social sciences and 
the natural sciences. These, 
together with applied studies 
and extension, should be pro¬ 
vided within 20 to 25 per cent 
of the time available for all 
studies in the three-year courses. 
In remaining 75 to 80 per cent 
of the time available should be 
devoted to a core programme 
within each faculty which would 
expose the student to several 
disciplines and give him an 
opportunity to study some 
chosen disciplines in depth. 

The U.G.C. suggests that 
the existing teaching methods 
which are largely based on 
“rote-memory, lectures and re¬ 
production", should be replaced 
by new teaching methods “which 
awaken curiosity, encourage 
self-study habits and promote 
problem-solving skills." 

Formal classroom lecturing 
should not constitute more than 
two-thirds of the teaching-learn¬ 
ing situation. During the third 
year in particular the prepara¬ 
tion of formal lecturing could 
be reduced even more and 
greater emphasis laid on "guided 
s e 1 f-study”. Classroom lec¬ 
tures should be substituted, to 
an increasing extent, by semi¬ 
nar discussions to ensure a two- 
way participation in instruction. 


The U.G.C. stresses the 
need to recognise the significance 
of problem-solving exercises and 
seminar discussions in the case 
of science subjects and case 
studies and tutorial and semi¬ 
nars in the case of social scien¬ 
ces. There should be adequate 
time explicitly allocated in the 
time-table for tutorials, semi¬ 
nars, self-sludy sessions, etc. 

The commission concedes 
that it may not be possible to 
introduce project work for every 
student immediately, “but plan¬ 
ning should be done in such a 
way as to make (he project an 
integral part of the curriculum 
in about five years. Also it re¬ 
commends that there must be 
some component in the curri¬ 
culum which requires every stu¬ 
dent to use the library for refe¬ 
rence work. 


Report on Direct Tax Laws 

In its final report submitted 
to the Central Government in 
the middle of October the 
Choksi Committee on Direct 
Tax Laws has made several far- 
reaching recommendations 
which, if accepted, would greatly 
simplify the existing tax struc¬ 
ture in the country. 

While not favouring any 
move to consolidate the four 
laws relating to income-tax, sur¬ 
tax, wealth tax and gift tax into 
one law, the Committee has sug¬ 
gested codification of the pro¬ 
cedural laws to ensure a com¬ 
mon procedure in the enforce¬ 
ment of these Acts. Certain 
incongruities arc sought to be 
removed, but the Committee 
has not made any specific com¬ 
ments on the existing taxation 
structure as such. 

A notable recommendation 
relates to taxation of foreign 
collaboration cases; the Com¬ 
mittee has felt that these com¬ 
panies should be taxed only for 
what was earned by them in 

{Conic!, on page 232) 
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Arab Summit 

The discord among the 
Arabs, especially the anti-Sadat 
campaign, has become worse 
after the agreement reached at 
Camp David (U.S.A.) between 
Egypt and Israel under the 
supervision of President Jimmy 
Carter. Actually, Sadat risked 
his life by signing the' accord 
without ensuring the support of 
other major Arab countries. 
The latest development is a 
move for an anti-Camp David 
Summit conference designed (o 
counter U.S. design which arc 
suspected to favour Israel at the 
cost of Arabs. 

Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
five other Arab States have sup¬ 
ported a call made by Iraq for 
an urgent Arab summit to dis¬ 
cuss the Camp David frame¬ 
work for peace in West Asia. 
Arab diplomats said on October 
S that the prime objective of the 
summit would be to dissuade 
Egypt from signing a separate 
peace treaty with Israel as pro¬ 
vided under the Camp David 
accord. 

The call for an Arab summit 
was supported by Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Baharain, the 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar 
and Oman. Iraq, in calling for 
the summit, suggested a $ 9 
billion fund to woo Egypt away 
from its commitments to the 
American-sponsored Camp 
David accords. Saudi Arabia 
and the Gulf States have object¬ 
ed to Egypt's single-handed at¬ 
tempt to solve the 30-year-old 
Arab-Israeli dispute by passing 
the other Arab countries. 

But they have also deplored 
the anti-Egyptian campaign of 


radical Arab States in the so- 
callcd “Steadfastness Front” 
which groups Syria, Algeria, 
Libya, South Yemen and the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion. The Camp David agree¬ 
ment contains no secret clauses, 
the Egyptian Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Butros Ghall, told a parlia¬ 
mentary committee in Cairo. 
Explaining the terms of the 
agreement, he said no American 
bases would be established in 
Sinai and Egypt’s international 
frontiers would not undergo 
even minor changes. 


Russia’s Counter-Move 

President Leonid Brezhnev 
announced on October 7 his 
support to hardline Arab efforts 
to oppose the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace accords and hinted at 
increased military aid to Syria. 
Mr Brezhnev reiterated Soviet 
criticism of the Camp David ac¬ 
cords, describing them as “con¬ 
cessions to the aggressor". 

President Assad of Syria 
(who was on a visit to Moscow) 
and the Kremlin leaders con¬ 
firmed their decision to continue 
the struggle to establish a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle 
East. They said peace should 
be based on “the unconditional 
liberation of all Arab territories 
occupied by Israel in 1967 and 
the observance of the inalienable 
national rights of the Palestinian 
people, including that of self- 
determination and the creation 
of their own independent State." 

Both sides condemned the 
“separatist" Camp David deal 
and declared that, following the 
agreement, the “situation be* 
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came even more complicated in 
this area." The Camp David 
agreement had been reached “on 
the backs of the Arab people 
and against them." 

Meanwhile, in Jerusalem the 
Israeli Finance Minister, Mr 
Simcha Enrilch, warned that the 
massive costs of a possible peace 
agreement with Egypt would 
necessitate drastic cuts in public 
spending. 

“We plan to submit a budget 
that will be aimed at encourag¬ 
ing exports, cutting imports and 
reducing Government spending 
on all but the most vital 
services". 

The people of Israel will be 
expected to tighten their belts 
considerably. Under the pro¬ 
posed peace agreement with 
Egypt, ls r aeli forces will pull 
back from a large section of the 
Sinai to a new line stretching 
from Ras Muhammad at the 
southernmost tip of the penin¬ 
sula to El Arish on the Medi¬ 
terranean within nine months 
after the agreement is signed. 


Bid to Save Bhutto 

Mr Z.A. Bhutto's fate still 
hangs in the balance. His ap¬ 
peal is pending before the Pakis¬ 
tan Supreme Court. Gen. Zia- 
ul-Haquo, the President and Mar¬ 
tial Law Administrator, has an¬ 
nounced that he will abide by the 
court verdict, but obviously, he 
will not welcome the release of 
Mr Bhutto and his return to 
politics. Meanwhile Libya and 
the U.A.E. have initiated moves 
at the U.N. headquarters to 
convene a special U.N. session 
as part of their efforts to save 
Mr Z.A. Bhutto from the gal¬ 
lows in case the Supreme Court 
upholds the death sentence pas- 
ed on him by the Lahore High 
Court on a murder charge. 

According to a report in the 
Pakistan Press, the two coun¬ 
tries, Libya 4nd theU.A.E. are 
in contact with the U.N. Sec¬ 
retary General, Dr Kurt Wal¬ 


dheim. The “Musawaat” newt- 
paper report says, on the autho¬ 
rity of reliable sources, that 
several Islamic countries, includ¬ 
ing Saudi Arabia, Iran, Libya 
and the U.A.E., are planning 
to table a resolution demanding 
the release of Mr Bhutto. It is 
claimed that three Super Powers 
—the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
China—will back the move. 

According to the sources, 
the delegations working out the 
draft are clearly moved by a 
sense of urgency, for the fear 
(and they express this fear 
openly) that certain rash and 
vengeful elements in Pakistan 
might try to pressurise the Gov¬ 
ernment to have the sentence of 
death against Mr Bhutto car¬ 
ried out within hours of its con¬ 
firmation. The final court ver¬ 
dict and the judgement are un¬ 
likely before the end of Novem¬ 
ber. 

The efforts of Mr Bhutto’s 
supporters to get their leader out 
took a tragically serious turn 
when early in October Abdul 
Wahid Quareshi and Rashid 
Nagi, two PPP supporters, set 
themselves afire before an emo¬ 
tionally charged, slogan-chant¬ 
ing crowd in Rawalpindi's 
famous Shaheed Chowk. 

The tragic demonstration 
was reportedly watched by seve¬ 
ral thousand slogan-chanting 
Bhutto supporters. Several 
thousand others gazed at the 
fiery spectable in shocked amaze¬ 
ment. The Rawalpindi incident 
was followed a day later by a 
similar one in Lahore in which 
a young Christian leader, 
Yaqoob Pcrvaiz Khokhar, has 
already died. These events may 
have far reaching repercussions. 

According to the weekly 
‘•Viewpoint”, when the Rawal¬ 
pindi movement was launched 
late in September by the Peo¬ 
ple’s Action Committee with 
some volunteers offering them¬ 
selves for arrest, amidst slogans 
and clapping, most political ob¬ 
servers in Pakistan had reacted 


with a degree of scepticism. 

It is believed that there is a 
distinct possibility of this deve¬ 
loping into a mass movement for 
the restoration of people's rights 
in which aU the accumulated 
grievances might try to find 
concrete expression. 


U.N. Force for Namibia 

Although South Africa is in 
no mood yet to yield on Nami¬ 
bia, the U.N. is pursuing its 
decision to ensure early 
independence of this territory 
through fair and free elections. 
On September 30 the Security 
Council approved the creation 
of the largest ever U.N. mili¬ 
tary and civilian force to ensure 
free and fair elections in the. 
territory which is still held by 
South Africa. 

The Council voted for the 
creation of the force to be known 
as the United Nations Transi¬ 
tional Assistance Group 
(UNTAG) by 12 votes in favour 
and none against. The Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia ab¬ 
stained, while China did not 
participate in the voting. India ■ 
and several other countries ex¬ 
pressed their solidarity with the 
Namibian people in their strug¬ 
gle for independence and to 
support the Secretary-General’s 
scheme for transfer of power. 

Mr Vajpayee warned that if 
the South African Government 
flouted the Council decision, 
imposition of sanctions must 
follow. In this stand he receiv¬ 
ed support from the Foreign 
Ministers of Nigeria and Ku¬ 
wait. Mr Vajpayee said it was 
regrettable that South Africa 
had not yet accepted the Sec¬ 
retary-General’s plan and agreed 
to co-operate with the Council. 
South African co-operation was 
essential for the successful im¬ 
plementation of the plan. 

South Africa’s rejection of 
the plan was bound to provoke 
the nationalist forces to inten¬ 
sify the armed struggle for libe- 
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ration, for they would be left 
with no other honourable alter¬ 
native. India's stand has been 
that any unilateral action taken 
by South Africa in Namibia to 
hold elections without U.N. 
supervision and control or to 
grant “false” or bogus inde¬ 
pendence must be condemned. 
The resolution asked the Sec¬ 
retary-General to report to the 
Security Council on the imple¬ 
mentation of the resolution. 

Some members, however, 
expressed reservations about the 
$ 3 million U.N. plan, but the 
U.N. Secretary-General said it 
would be carried out “in the 
most economical manner 
possible." 

Rhodesia’s New Constitution 

The recent hopes of an early 
settlement favouring black majo¬ 
rity rule in Rhodesia have 
received another setback as a 
result of the new draft Constitu¬ 
tion for the country drawn up 
by the White rulers in Salisbury. 

According to the Constitu¬ 
tion, stated to have been approv¬ 
ed by the “Internal Settlement 
Government” (which favours 
black majority rule by Decem¬ 
ber 31 this year), Rhodesia will 
have a Prime Minister as head 
of Government, a State Presi- 
sident with limited executive 
powers and a bicameral legis¬ 
lature with a three-to-one black- 
white ratio constituting the 
policy-making structure. 

The draft visualises a 30- 
seat Senate (Upper House) in¬ 
cluding 10 whites, and a 100- 
seat House of Assembly (Lower 
House) comprising 72 blacks 
and 28 whites. It guarantees 
white representation in the 
police, prison services, public 
services and the judiciary. 

The 11 chapters of the draft 
issued by the country’s Director 
of Legal Drafting, Mr George 
Smith, contains provision for a 
legally enforceable Bill of Rights 
and guaranteed pension rights 


for public servants. Certain 
provisions will be entrenched, 
requiring the approval of 78 
members of the House of As¬ 
sembly—all the blacks, plus 
six whites—before being scrap¬ 
ped. These included the Dec¬ 
laration of Rights, the office of 
the President, the composition 
of the legislature, the judiciary, 
the civil service and the security 
forces, the rights of citizenship 
and pension payments. 

The draft also allowed for 
the continuance in office of serv¬ 
ing judges, civil servants, prison, 
officers, police and security 
forces and members of the staff 
of Parliament during the transi¬ 
tion to black majority rule. 
They are predominantly white 
in the higher echelons. 

Publication of the Constitu¬ 
tion has been long awaited as 
the key to starting a series of 
events, designed to lead to black 
majority rule on December 31. 
The programme is running more 
than a month behind schedule 
and the white joint Internal 
Affairs Minister, Mr Rollo Hay- 
man, told Parliament that it 
would be administratively im¬ 
possible to meet the December 
31 target date as four months 
would be required between pub¬ 
lication of the Constitution and 
the transfer of power. But this 
is contested by the United Afri¬ 
can National Council of Bishop 
Abel Muzorawa and the Zim¬ 
babwe African National Union 
of the Rev. Ndabaningj Sithole, 
the two main black partners in 
the coalition. 

Voting for Rhodesia's first 
universal franchise election, al¬ 
ready in doubt because of the 
widening guerrilla war, has been 
scheduled for the first week of 
December, 1978. 


New Disarmament Commission 

Although disarmament plans 
have made very little headway 
and the various conferences on 
this vital question have not 


yielded good results, the efforts 
to attain the goal continue.' A 
new Commission on Disarma¬ 
ment has recently been set up 
by the U.N., owing largely to 
India's efforts. 

India had made' significant 
contributions to the establish¬ 
ment and functioning of a simi¬ 
lar UN commission that existed 
in the 'fifties and the early 
'sixties and petered out around 
1964. India's initiative in once 
again bringing disarmament as 
a substantive and continuing 
issue for U.N. attention was 
amply recognised with the una¬ 
nimous choice of Mr M.A. 
Vellodi, Secretary in the Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Ministry, as Chair¬ 
man of the Commission. 

There was strong opposition 
to the proposal for a new body, 
particularly from the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union. The two 
super powers preferred to limit 
disarmament negotiations to the 
more restricted forum of Geneva. 
The new commission includes 
representatives from all U.N. 
member-nations, including 
China and France—two coun¬ 
tries that have boycotted such 
commissions in the past. In 
fact, the Chinese delegation 
would much rather wind up the 
Geneva Disarmament Confe¬ 
rence and have the U.N. Com¬ 
mission as the only body deal¬ 
ing with the issue. 

The Commission will stand 
or fall on the basis of its per¬ 
formance. It will have to bring 
forward specific and substantive 
proposals lest it be termed re¬ 
dundant. The main task forc¬ 
ing the commission is to set up 
long-range, comprehensive pro¬ 
grammes for both nuclear and 
conventional disarmament. The 
commission will also have to 
use its persuasive ability to en¬ 
sure full participation by the Big 
Powers without whom no plans 
for disarmament can be imple¬ 
mented because these powers 
are the biggest manufacturers 
and merchants of the “weapons 
of death”. 
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SALT-11 Treaty Soon 

Soviet-American talks on 
limiting strategic arias (SALT- 
II) reopened on September 28 
with a meeting between the 
Secretary of State, Mr Cyrus 
Vance, and the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr Andrei Gromyko, 
to mark what is believed to be 
the decisive phase. The two 
Powers are hoping to conclude 
a new treaty on limiting strate¬ 
gic arms by the end of the year. 

The draft treaty, which has 
been the object of negotiations 
for six years, is about 95 per 
cent complete. Mr Vance’s 
special adviser on Soviet affairs, 
Mr Milton Schulman, informed 
the U.S, Congress that some 
progress had recently been made 
on the remaining points. 

The tall- ■ are for a treaty to 
impose a ceiling on American 
and Soviet strategic bomber and 
inter-continental ballistic missile 
forces by the end of the year. 

The U.S.-Soviet relations 
could start improving with the 
signing of SALT-II. The irony 
is that this treaty, which has 
now become so important to 
Soviet-American relations, is 
a rather modest affair. Oddly 
enough, it will not cut back 
American or Soviet nuclear wea¬ 
pons and it will not stop Ameri¬ 
cans or Russians developing the 
new weapons that interest them. 

And what is even more 
striking from the American 
point of view, it will not even 
preserve the present strategic 
balance: by the middle of the 
1980s the Soviet Union will have 
enough accurate nuclear war¬ 
heads to destroy a large part 
|>f America's land-based missiles 
in a first strike. 

The Russians have simply 
been modernising their wea¬ 
pons in a way allowed by the 
first SALT treaty. Hence an¬ 
other irony: the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration wilt only manage 
to get the U.S. Senate's approval 
f or the new SALT treaty if it 
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embarks on a new round of the 
arms race designed to counter 
the expected Soviet threat. 

Officials also believe the 
mobile missile is unnecessary. 
After all, the United States also 
has bombers and submarines 
equipped with nuclear weapons. 
Even if the land-based missiles 
were lost, America would have 
enough to cripple the Soviet 
Union with a counter-strike. 
There is also the argument that, 
with a 20-minute radar warning 
of any Soviet missile launch, a 
U.S. President would launch his 
land-based missiles straightaway 
and not wait for them to be 
destroyed in their silos. 

If these arguments have lost 
force, it is because a future 
mobile missile is seen to have as 
much political as strategic im¬ 
portance. The political argu¬ 
ment in its favour is that the 
U.S.A. must not be seen to be 
inferior to, or at the mercy of, 
the Soviet Union in any im¬ 
portant area. So, while a Soviet 
threat to the present land-based 
missiles might be countered 
strategically, it would be a 
dangerous political advantage to 
be allowed to Moscow. 

It is argued that perceptions, 
both American and foreign, of 
the military balance between 
America and Russia are, in 
their own way, as important as 
the real state of that balance. 
What particularly worries some 
U.S. officials is the impact of 
unfavourable -perceptions on 
America's European allies and 
key countries like Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. 

This seems to have its roofs 
in a hawkish theory that has 
been current for about three 
years and runs like this: The 
Soviet Union is acquiring a first 
strike capability against U.S. 
land-based missiles. In a crisis, 
Moscow could threaten to use 
its missiles and a vulnerable 
America would have no choice 
but back down, agreeing to a 


resolution of the crisis that 
would favour the Soviet Union. 


New Move for Economic Order 

Since the series of talks in 
Paris—the North-South dia- 
Jojgue between the affluent coun¬ 
tries and the poor nations— 
have failed owing to the ada¬ 
mant attitudes of the "rich 
club”, there is a well-planned 
and timely move by the Third 
World to pool its resources and 
bypass the rich nations in the 
pursuit of a new international 
economic order—a goal which 
has been specifically approved 
by the United Nations. 

India is leading the new 
movement launched by the 
“Group of 77" (now the num¬ 
ber of such nations is 120) and 
has set aside a percentage of 
funds obtained from the U.N. 
Development Programme 
(UNDP) to service what could 
now be called a "South-South 
dialogue". Other members of 
the Group have agreed to fol¬ 
low the lead. 

The movement was initiated 
recently at a conference in 
Buenos Aires (South Africa) on 
technical co-operation among 
developing countries. The Con¬ 
ference agreed that the develop¬ 
ing countries should now co¬ 
operate with one another rather 
than turn to the "North” (deve¬ 
loped nations) as they have 
been automatically doing in the 
past. 

The new “South-South” dia¬ 
logue will mean that the deve¬ 
loped countries will be virtually 
bypassed in the new inter¬ 
national movement for co-opera¬ 
tion among the developing 
countries which have agreed to 
closely examine the question 
whether their needs can be met 
from other nations in the same 
category, rather than from the 
advanced nations. 

If the movement gets off the 
ground, as it promises to, a 
rapid increase in trade and eco- 
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nomic exchanges among deve¬ 
loping countries would come 
about. Their share in the world 
trade is now less than 8 per cent 
since they have been looking 
towards the OECD (Organiza¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation 
and Development) countries for 
their needs. 

The O.E.C.D. countries tried 
hard, but without success, to 
block the movement being 
launched. The “Group of 77” 
has made notable gains, parti¬ 
cularly as they have forced all 
members of the U.N., including' 
the OECD countries, to let the 
U.N. provide the servicing faci¬ 
lities for the new movement. 
Such secretarial assistance to 
provide data and act as the focal 
point for economic exchanges 
among developing countries is 
a pre-requisite for making the 
movement a success. 

The long-awaited and much 
talked about a “Third World 
Secretariat” may also come into 
existancc. The “Group of 77” 
has so far been handicapped by 
the lack of a permanent secre¬ 
tariat to promote its program¬ 
mes and meetings, which have 
always been ad hoc in character. 
Proposals for a “Third World 
Secretariat” have been made 
frequently in the past and coun¬ 
tries such as India, Saudi Arabia 
and several others have been 
agreed to provide funds for its 
creation. With the strengthen¬ 
ing of the special unit in the 
UNDP, this may now be neces¬ 
sary. 

Since an enormous amount 
of work is needed to make the 
new movement a success, no 
immediate or dramatic increase 
in economic exchanges among 
the developing countries is ex¬ 
pected. But the movement has 
been launched after finding that 
the “North” is unwilling to do 
much about creating the pro¬ 
mised new international order. 
The “South” has seized the ini¬ 
tiative to launch this for its own 
purposes and progress. 
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The movement is to be 
supervised by the U.N. General 
Assembly, to which the govern¬ 
ing council of the UNDP will 
be answerable for what is in 
effect a time-barred programme 
of action. 

Oil Crisis Impact 

The oil crisis of 1973, when 
the Arab Oil producers raised 
the prices of oil by 80 to 100 
per cent, has had a notable im¬ 
pact on the economy of most 
countries of the world. Lately, 
however, owing to several fac¬ 
tors, there has been some re¬ 
covery, though the lives and 
standards of millions of people 
have been transformed. The 
following is a survey of 13 
countries from the Atlantic to 
the Urals. 

Europeans are living and 
working in colder homes, offices 
and factories to save fuel. 
France and Italy, for instance, 
have imposed temperature limits 
of 20 to 22 degrees in homes and 
offices, while the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment has urged its citizens to 
wear sweaters rather than turn 
the heat' up. Sales of auto¬ 
mobiles slumped in most Euro¬ 
pean countries from 1974 to 
1977, but are beginning to re¬ 
bound in better-off regions. This 
was because the prices of buy¬ 
ing and maintaining new cars 
soared. In some countries peo¬ 
ple garaged their autos and rode 
bicycles to work, saving gasolene 
for week-ends and vacations. 
That was mainly because petrol 
prices soared almost everywhere 
after 1973. 

The hike in oil prices pro¬ 
duced a global recession that hit 
industrialised Europe hard. Key 
industries showed a fall in out¬ 
put because of fuel shortages 
and high costs. Small firms 
went out of business. Money 
lost its value as world trade 
suffered. Millions of Europeans 
were thrown out of work. In 
the nine-nation Common Mar¬ 
ket, unemployment rose from 


2*5 million in 1973 to 5*8 mil-] 
lion last spring. With the out¬ 
break of the Yom Kippur war in 
West Asia on October 6, 1973, 
Arab Oil producers reduced out¬ 
put as a way of compelling West¬ 
ern nations to refrain from help¬ 
ing Israel. A series of price 
increases from October 16, 1973 
until last year raised the cost per 
barrel of oil from $ 2-90 to 
% 12-70. 

Developing countries depen¬ 
dent on exports of raw materials 
tried to copy O.P.E.C. in raising 
the prices of their key exports. 
With costs or imports rising, 
Europeans had to pay more for 
everything. Today, London, 
Paris, Bonn, Brussels, Rome, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Amsterdam arc among the most 
expensive capitals in the world. 
Economic difficulties generated 
by the oil prices hike produced 
political upheavals which also 
affected the way Europeans 
now live. 

As for India, the wholly wel¬ 
come discovery of oil in Bombay 
High and the steadily increasing 
output of oil—now planned at 
1,10,000 barrels a day by 1981— 
has made a great difference in 
foreign exchange reserves. The 
country now has partially re¬ 
covered from the impact of the 
crisis. 

Crisis of the Dollar 

The U.S. dollar continues to 
fall sharply in value in relation 
to other currencies while the 
price of gold has been mounting 
to record heights. The value 
of the dollar in relation to the 
rupee is also falling, and now 
one dollar brings only Rs. 7 *70. 
In Frankfurt ( Germany) around 
the middle of October the dollar 
was traded at 1*87 Marks in a 
hectic market which reflected 
the turbulence round the world. 

Like other major currencies, 
the rupee is also a “floating cur¬ 
rency” but the float is controlled 
since the Reserve Bank of India 
keeps the option to make 
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changes whenever it considers 
such action necessary. By 
making the pound sterling as the 
“currency of intervention" the 
Reserve Bank can change the 
value of the rupee; it has merely 
to change the exchange rate of 
the sterling for this purpose. 
Actually, this course has been 
adopted several times since the 
rupee was delinked- from the 
pound about three years ago. 
These changes arc not described 
as devaluation or revaluation, 
hut only as an upward or down¬ 
ward adjustment, because of the 
likely political repercussions. 
But the effect is certain: the 
rupee has been devalued already 
by about 3 per cent during the 
past three months because of the 
continuous fall in the value of 
the dollar. Another change in 
the rupee-pr und rate is likely 
to be made very soon to accord 
with the financial realities of the 
currency market. 

The main reasons for the 
sharp downfall of the dollar are: 
the USA's huge trade deficit 
and the high inflation in that 
country which is aggravated by 
massive oil imports. On the 
other hand, West Germany and 
Japan arc prospering and have 
big trade surpluses. These sur¬ 
pluses upset the world's trade 
balance and cause fluctuations in 
the principal currencies. 

President Carter has been 
making earnest efforts to con¬ 
tain the dollar crisis but without 
much success. He has been 
urging the Americans to cut 
down their oil consumption. 
The fact is that, accustomed as 
l hey are to a certain standard of 
living, the people are in no mood 
to heed Mr Carter’s advice. The 
result is that oil and other im¬ 
ports have been raising the in¬ 
flation rate by at least one per 
cent; the U.S. inflation is mount¬ 
ing already by over 8.per cent a 
year. 

Obviously, a stable relation¬ 
ship between currencies is essen¬ 
tial for prosperous development 
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of the world's economy. But 
currency fluctuations are creat¬ 
ing an untenable situation which 
may lead to ruinous result in 
certain regions. 

Spying by Satellite 

Early in October President 
Jimmy Carter made an official 
admission—the first of its kind 
by the U.S.A.—that it uses 
satellites to spy on the Soviet 
Union and other countries. In 
a speech marking the 20th an¬ 
niversary of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion (NASA) Mr Carter said 
photo reconnaissance satellites 
have become an important stabi¬ 
lizing factor in world affairs. 
In the monitoring of arms con¬ 
trol agreements they make an 
immense contribution to the 
security of all nations. The 
U.S.A. intends to continue to 
develop them. 

Although the use of spy 
satellites by the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union has long been 
widely assumed, the White 
House Press Secretary, Mr Jody 
Powell, disclosed that this was 
the first time that the U.S. A. had 
officially confirmed such opera¬ 
tions. He added: “It is im¬ 
portant for people to know that 
we are in a position to verify 
arms agreements without rely¬ 
ing on the good intentions of the 
other party. U.S. national 
security capabilities had been 
greatly strengthened by the 
peaceful space research pro¬ 
grammes carried out at Cape 
Canaveral. We will continue to 
develop these capabilities." 

Satellite photo reconnaissance 
was conducted over the Soviet 
Union and olher countries 
which he did not identify and 
for the purpose of checking the 
satellites' accuracy. 

But the photographs taken 
over the U.S.A. were done in a 
manner that preserves and res¬ 
pects the established concepts of 
privacy and civil liberties. 


Russia's lead hi Space 

In recent months the Soviet 
Union has taken the lead over 
the U.S.A. in respect of space 
technology, especially in the 
eminently successful and im¬ 
pressive programme for manned 
space laboratories and platforms. 
Already, the present crew aboard 
the orbiting station “Salyut 6" 
have now been up for about 
four months, compared with the 
US “Skylab" record of 84 days. 

The U.S.A. has lately reduc¬ 
ed its expenditure on space 
ventures. Until the American 
Space Shuttle goes into service, 
probably in 1980, the Soviet 
Union will continue to make the 
most ol their lead and are al¬ 
ready close to one important 
goal, a permanently manned 
space station. 

The two marathon missions 
aboard “Salyut 6", launched a 
year ago, have been a big break¬ 
through in the Soviet manned 
space flight programmes which 
have been dogged in the past by 
repeated failures. The pro¬ 
gramme has lately been work¬ 
ing almost without a hitch, with 
unmanned spacecraft bringing in 
fuel and life support supplies 
and mail to the station, and 
manned ferries carrying other 
cosmonauts to assist in research 
and experiments. 

The success of the program¬ 
me has been made possible by 
the comparatively simple con¬ 
cept of providing two docking 
ports on “Salyut 6", compared 
with only one on the American 
“Skylab". 

The U.S.S.R. is now build¬ 
ing up a formidable amount of 
knowledge about the problems, 
medical and psychological, for 
men involved in prolonged 
periods in space. All this exper¬ 
tise will be essential for the ulti¬ 
mate target of manned missions 
to other planets. But what may 
turn out to be an equally im¬ 
portant aspect of the Salyut pro¬ 
gramme is the experimental work 
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doing on inside the space labo¬ 
ratory. New super alloys, which 
can only be combined in condi¬ 
tions of weightlessness, are beinf; 
smelted in the space station's 
high-temperatue electronic fur¬ 
nace. 

Thus Soviet cosmonauts are 
also developing techniques of 
developing superconductor crys¬ 
tals in space for use of computer 
electronics of a structure which 
cannot be grown in earth's gra¬ 
vity. The Soviet manned space 
programme is much less sophis¬ 
ticated than that planned by the 
Americans for the 1980s. But 
Western scientific experts study¬ 
ing the Soviet successes of the 
past 12 months consider that the 
U.S.A. will have a lot to catch 
up when eventually their space 
shuttle starts to operate. 


Financial Danger to U.N. 

The massive U.S. contribu¬ 
tions to the finances of the U.N. 


and some of its agencies have 
been endangered by a Legisla¬ 
tion passed by Congress. The 
State Department's Appropria¬ 
tions Bill, as amended through 
a suggestion made by a Repub¬ 
lican Senator (who has all along 
been opponent to the large U.S. 
share of U.N. finances) poses the 
danger. The “Helms Amend¬ 
ment", as it is called, took off 
about 27 million dollars in U.S. 
dues to international organisa¬ 
tions and laid down that no part 
of the funds could be used for 
technical assistance by the 
United Nations or any of its 
specialised agencies. 

According to reports, Ame¬ 
rican Congressmen as a body 
did not realise the implications 
of the legislation and even the 
joint conference of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, 
approved the Helms Amend¬ 
ment. The difficulty is that the 
financial regulations of the U.N. 
do not permit any guarantee of 
the type the U.S. would require 


under the new legislation. 

All these years the world 
organisation has declined to 
accept what are called “restricted 
funds", that is, contributions 
which are hedged by conditions 
as to the manner in which they 
can be spent. The U.S. Sena¬ 
tor, in an ironical comment, 
said recently that he would be 
happy if the U.S. contributions 
to the U.N. were substantially 
cut. 

President Carter signed the 
Bill early in October, though he 
deplored the Helms Amendment 
which, he said, compromised the 
U.S.A.'s ability to fulfil its 
legally binding financial obliga¬ 
tions to the United Nations and 
its specialised agencies. It is 
understood that the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent will soon recommend to 
Congress that this restriction be 
withdrawn but whether both 
Houses of Congress will agree 
to retrace their steps is not yet 
certain. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


India and not on all the amounts 
that accrue to them abroad. 

The Committee’s interim 
report, submitted in December, 
1977, contained several major 
recommendations for speeding 
up of tax assessments, reduc¬ 
tion in the areas of litigation, 
the establishment of a central 
tax court, the functioning of a 
settlement commission and the 
taxation of charitable trusts. 
The suggested modifications in 
the law relating (o charitable 
trusts would .have retrospective 
effect from 1962. But it is not 
certain whether the Government 
will accept the proposal. In any 
case, a Bill containing the Gov¬ 
ernment’s decisions on the 


(Contd. from page 225) 

Choksi Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations is likely to be introduced 
in the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

As regards trusts, the Com¬ 
mittee does not favour a total 
ban on any activity for profit 
on the part of a charitable trust, 
but it does favour proper en¬ 
forcement of the provision relat¬ 
ing to application of trust funds 
for charitable purposes. The 
Committee has also suggested a 
uniform central legislation for 
charitable and religious trusts— 
a complex part of the Income 
Tax Act. 

The Committee has again 
emphasised that speedy disposal 
of tax cases and reduction of 


litigation would have a healthy 
effect on the nation's economy. 
The Committee would like to 
ensure set-up under which each 
year's assessment work is com¬ 
pleted in that year itself instead 
of being carried over to the next. 
It is estimated that at present 
no less than 50 per cent of the 
assessments are in arrears every 
year. 

The proposal for a central 
tax court has been prompted by 
the consideration that it would 
ensure uniform application of 
decisions instead of having deci¬ 
sions made by different High 
Courts and then the questions of 
law being taken to the Supreme 
Court for final decision. 
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S pecial Feature 


Party System-Indian Style 


No democracy can function 
without political parties which 
comprise groups of people, more 
or less organised, who hold com¬ 
mon views on most public ques¬ 
tions and, acting as a political 
unit, seek to obtain control of 
the Government in order to 
pursue their programme. Since 
organised units are essential 
to enable people to articulate 
their views and promote their 
cause, the members of a political 
party arc expected to adjust 
their differences and agree at 
least on the fundamentals. Such 
agreement on fundamentals, in 
fact, constitutes the very basis 
of a political unit. 

Two other factors are 
equally essential: first, every 
political party—if it is to remain 
in existence as a lawful organi¬ 
sation—must act in a constitu¬ 
tional and legal manner. Poli¬ 
tical and other problems have 
to he decided by the ballot-box, 
not by the lathi, the gun or the 
bomb. So any party that adopts 
violence as a creed or a policy 
ceases to be a political party as 
such and becomes unlawful. 
•Secondly, every political party 
must pursue national interests 
rather than sectional and com¬ 
munal interests. A party which 
chooses to pursue only sectional 
or communal interests can at 
best be called a faction, a group 
or a communal organisation, not 
a political party. 

It is obvious, therefore, as 
the great political philosopher 
Maclver said long ago, that 
without political parties there 
can be no unified statement of 
Principle, no orderly evolution 
°f policy, no regular resort to 
the Constitutional device of 
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elections to legislatures, nor of 
any recognised means to gain 
or maintain power in a demo¬ 
cratic structure. Without poli¬ 
tical parties there would be a 
mob and there would be no 
organisation to bring public 
opinion into focus and frame 
issues for a public verdict. But 
it has lobe noted that political 
parties are an extra-legal growth 
in the sense that hardly any 
Constitution in the world pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of 
such organisations. Even the 
Constitutions of the U.S.A. and 
Britain do not presume the exis¬ 
tence of political parties and yet 
they are indispensable—as a 
cynic said, as indispensable as 
the tides in the oceans. Politi¬ 
cal parties may even be said to 
reflect the attainment of political 
maturity of a country. 

The pattern of political par¬ 
ties, their manner of function¬ 
ing, the type of leaders they 
throw up and their policies and 
programmes all depend upon the 
history, the traditions, the state 
of political development, the 
standard of education and the 
religious and communal senti¬ 
ments of the people. Broadly, 
of course, every country has 
certain distinct political trends— 
conservatism, liberalism and 
socialists or leftists of various 
hues who are at the opposite end 
of conservatism which also in¬ 
cludes capitalists because of the 
identity of interests, notably to 
maintain the existing set-up. 
Temperamental differences and 
the trends among the people 
govern the type of party system 
a country develops. The Demo¬ 
crats and the Republicans in the 
U.S.A., and the Conservatives 


and Labour in Britain provide 
clear examples. 

More or less the same forces 
have operated in India. The 
first to emerge on the scene, late 
in the 19th century, was the In¬ 
dian National Congress which 
held complete sway over Indian 
politics at the national level, 
especially when it ruled the coun¬ 
try from 1947 to March, 1977. 
Meanwhile the Communist 
Party had also come into exis¬ 
tence, and in a few years split 
into two—the CPI and the CPM. 
The entire question of a two- 
party system or a multi-party 
system came up when alliances 
of small parties (Vidhayuk Dais) 
came into existence but they 
faded away within a few months 
either as a result of electoral 
defeats (since they could not 
stand the might and mass sup¬ 
port of the Congress under the 
leadership, first of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nahru and, after a 
short interval, of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, who swept the country 
like a hurricane for a decade, 
seeking, by stages, concentra¬ 
tion of all political power in her 
own hands. While Mr Nehru 
was a democrat, his daughter 
developed dictatorial tendencies 
and sought by all means to es¬ 
tablish a dynastic rule. In¬ 
evitably, the electorate gave her 
a well-deserved rebuff in the 
March, 1977, elections, thus end¬ 
ing the predominance of the 
Congress Party as a political 
force and itself facilitating the 
creation of another full-fledged 
party—the Janata. 

It is clear that if no Emer¬ 
gency had been imposed and if 
no elections had been held in 
March, 1977, the political party 
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system in the country would 
have remained largely unchang¬ 
ed; even if another “grand 
alliance'' had been formed 
through the efforts of Mr Jaya- 
prukash Narayan and others, 
it would have dwindled like 
othci similar alliances in the 
past. Thus the development of 
the party system in this country 
took a dramatic turn in March, 
1977, and the nation witnessed 
the birth of a wholly viable 
political alternative to the Con¬ 
gress, the latter having been 
reduced to a minority in the Lok 
Snbha, and in most of the Stale 
legislatures us a result of the 
elections to the Assemblies held 
in June the same year. Thus it 
was that the one-dominent-party 
pattern ended and a new politi¬ 
cal phenomenon emerged with 
mass support. This was the 
Janata Party, an amalgam of six 
constituents, including the Jan 
Sangh, the B.L.D., the Socialist 
Party, the Opposition Congress 
and Mr Jagjivan Ram's C.F.D., 
formally set up on May 1, 1977. 
For some time there were signs 
in the country of a two-party 
system getting established, more 
or less on the pattern in Britain 
and the U.S.A., though even 
there there arc some splinter 
groups which matter little. The 
Liberals in Britain (at present 
they have a strength of 13 in the 
House of Commons) have played 
a crucial role because the Con¬ 
servatives and the Labour Par¬ 
ties arc more or less equally 
balanced. In India the third 
force comprises the Leftists, the 
CPI and the CPM, both of 
which have been ideological op¬ 
ponents and arc constantly snip¬ 
ing at each other. The CPI had 
aligned itself with the Congress 
during Mrs Gandhi's regime, 
and the CPM has been broadly 
supporting the Janata regime, 
though it claims to have lent 
only “selective support”, judg¬ 
ing each issue on merit. 

The party position in Parlia¬ 
ment presents an interesting 
picture. The position in the 


Lok Sabha dissolved in January, 
1977, was Congress 355, CPI 24, 
CPM 26, Congress (O) 11, Jan 
Sangh 16, DMK 12, BLD 9. 
The position now shows the 
dramatic switch in power: 
Janata 303, Congress (I) 71, 
Congress 69, CPM 22, CPI 7, 
A.-l. DMK 19, Akalis 9, be¬ 
sides a few others including 
Independents. 

The question has often been 
raised why there has heen no 
polarisation of power in this 
country all these years. The 
Congress under Mr Nehru was 
often described as a sprawling 
banyan tree under whose wide- 
spreading branches no other 
vegetation can thrive. More¬ 
over, no other political party 
could produce an outstanding 
leader who would come any¬ 
where near Mr Nehru in intellect 
and mass following. The dis¬ 
mal aspect of the development 
of parties in the country has 
been that, instead of polarisa¬ 
tion, parties have been classi¬ 
fied at national and State levels; 
while the national parties have a 
fairly well defined ideology and 
programme, the State parlies 
have neither. Many of the 
latter have been centred around 
local leadership; some, in fact, 
arc sectional and communal, 
with only regional allegiance. 
Of course the national parties 
arc belter organised and have 
more finances at. their disposal. 

From the standpoint of 
political solidarity and integra¬ 
tion there has been an unhealthy 
development—proliferation of 
political parties instead of pola¬ 
risation and unity. There arc 
so many small groups and fac¬ 
tions that they often confuse the 
average voter who finds it hard 
to distinguish one from the 
other, except in terms of the 
leaders. The proliferation of 
groups and parties presents a 
spectacle of political muddle and 
confusion. The hopes of estab¬ 
lishing a sound two-party sys¬ 
tem in India arc fast vanishing 
in view of the ceaseless infight¬ 


ing and bickerings among the 
Janata Party, between the Con¬ 
gress and the Congress (I), and 
also among the Communists. 
The Congress (I) now hopes to 
offer a major challenge to the 
Janata Parly and appears to be 
the only viable alternative 1o the 
present set-up. 'flic pity is that 
though this party has a charis¬ 
matic personality, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, as its leader and com¬ 
mands a considerable following 
in many of the Slates, especially 
in the South, it docs not yet 
have a good organisation. Ii 
has, however, a considerable 
strength in Parliament, espe¬ 
cially in the Rajva Sabha, where 
the Janata has only 70 members 
out of a total of 244. 

If in the next elections 
neither the Janata Party (sup¬ 
posing it does not break up until 
then, which seems highly im¬ 
probable) nor the Congress (I) 
secures a majority, the country 
would again be heading towards 
multi-pariisum (an alliance of 
several groups and parties to 
form the Government which is 
bound to be unstable). Whe¬ 
ther such alliances will prove a 
workable proposition is, how¬ 
ever, very doubtful, especially 
in view of the unhappy ex¬ 
perience of the S.V.D. and Unit¬ 
ed Front Governments in the 
States for some years before Mrs 
Gandhi emerged on the scene 
as a political giant. 

It is not necessary for a par¬ 
liamentary democracy to have a 
two-party system, but if it is to 
function on healthy lines the 
parties must be well organised, 
have well-defined programmes 
and policies and not be merely 
the personal following of a few 
leaders. There must be two 
clear alternatives, one party or 
a stable combination of parties 
running the Government and 
the other forming a strong op- 
posit ion constantly keeping the 
rulers on their toes and to take 
over whenever the majority 
party or alliance fails to keep 
( Contd . on page 279) 
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India’s Political Panorama 

India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, by a strange coincidence, witnessed a 
Political tumble-down last year. The 30 -year rule of the Congress Party, which 
had brought the ship of India out of the stormy shoals attending the freedom 
struggle, came to an end ; the Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr Z.A. Bhutto, who 
had signed the historic Simla Agreement with Mrs Indira Gandhi after the Indo- 
Pakislan War (1971), had been deposed and incarcerated following a military 
coup and is now standing a trial before a Commission appointed by Gen 
Zia-ul-IIaq. In Sri Lanka. Sirimavo Bandaranaike who was the Prime Minister 
there and a contemporary of Mrs Gandhi, also suffered a cataclysm c defeat 
alongwith the ouster of her party. All the three Prime Ministers are out of 
office now and are being tried hy commissions of inauirv or courts etc. This 


article is restricted to 
of India. 

Hie March *77 Miracle 

Immediately after the his¬ 
toric Emei t >ncy, clamped on 
India on 7^th June, 1975, had 
been lifted on January 18, 1977, 
and the then Opposition leaders 
were released from the gallows, 
the nation swung into a whirl¬ 
wind election or the sixth Lok 
Sabha. Battle-lines were drawn 
between the then ruling Cong¬ 
ress party, on the one hand, and 
the conglomerate Janata Parly, 
on the other. 

The Janata Party comprised 
the Jana Sangh, the Bharliya 
Lok Dal, the Socialist parly and 
the Congress (O). The Janata 
party routed at the husllings the 
monolithic 92-year-old Cong¬ 
ress party which had held the 
reins of power for an un¬ 
interrupted period of 30 years. 

It was truly a miracle, a deluge. 
None had expected it; not even 
the triumphant Janata party. 
The banyan tree, that the Con¬ 
gress was, started withering 
away. The Janata party was 
in the saddle in March 1977. 
Hiding the bandwagon of the 
new party, the Assembly elec¬ 
tions held in June 1977 echoed 
the reverberations or the sea- 
change which has occurred in 
March last year. The Congress 
suffered the worst ever debacle 
in the North-lndia Slates where 
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elections had been held in June 
1977, Jammu and Kashmir 
Slate, Himachal Pradesh, Pun¬ 
jab. Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar. Orissa and West 
Bengal. The sweeping victory 
of the Janata parly amounted 
to almost complete annihilation 
of the Congress. This has been 
re-aHirmed later hy the State 
Assembly election results in 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Aruna- 
chal Pradesh, Karnataka, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Meghalaya. The 
Congress headed by Mr K. 
Brahmunanda Rcddi failed to 
capture majority seals in any of 
these Stales, although the Con¬ 
gress (0 faction (with Mrs Indira 
Gandhi as the president) secured 
absolute majority in two of the 
Slates—Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka -and occupied the 
third position in Maharashtra. 
The Janata party managed to 
have majority in Assam and 
Artinacbnl Pradesh only. 

The year 1977 also witnessed 
the ouster of the contemporary 
Prime Ministers and their par¬ 
ties in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries of India: Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. Burma is. perhaps the 
lone exception which has es¬ 
caped the wave of political 
change in the sub-continent. 
Mr Z.A. Bhutto, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, was deposed and 
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arrested following a military 
coup there. He is now being 
tried for corrupt practices. Mrs 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, S r i 
Lanka's Prime Minister, lost in 
the elections and she is likely to 
he tried hy a specially constituted 
commission for her misdeeds. 
In India, the “frail and beauti¬ 
ful lady", Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
who was extolled even by her 
critics as the “Joan of Arc”, 
“Rani Jhansi” and “Durga”, 
has been the target of enquiry 
by the one-man commission 
(Shah Commission as it is com¬ 
monly known). 

Earlier Miracles 

The elections to the fifth 
Lok Sabha held in 1971 was 
nothing but a miracle. The 
Congress, riding what was called 
the “Indira wave”, had, by 
brutal majority, captured first 
the Lok Sabha and later the 
Slate Assemblies. The then 
Opposition, mostly in splinter 
groups, had been relegated to 
the back scats. It was, then, 
inconceivable that the Congress 
would be dethroned so soon 
through the democratic process 
of elections under adult fran¬ 
chise and that a new party will 
he catapulted into power. The 
apprehensions expressed during 
the historic Congress split in 
1969 about its “becoming a 
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defunct or extinct party” were 
given a burial for good in view 
of the J971 election results. 

Earlier, India's overthrow of 
the yoke of foreign rule in 
August 1947 was yet another 
miracle. Never in human his¬ 
tory has transfer of power been 
effected without orgy or blood¬ 
shed. But in India it did hap¬ 
pen. Since then efforts have 
been made consistently by the 
non-Congress parties to say a 
requiem for the Congress. It 
has taken them some three de¬ 
cades to accomplish the demoli¬ 
tion of the Congress colossus. 
Even so, it is, undoubtedly, a 
miracle: it is miracle with a 
difference. 

Of the three miracles of 
1947, 1971 and 1977, referred 
to above, the first marked the 
climax of nearly 60-ycar-long 
struggle for freedom from 
British thraldom; the second 
was a demonstration of the 
national euphoria over the 
triumphant fight against the 
foreign aggressor (Pakistan) and 
the emergence of the Congress 
party as a well-entrenched and 
invincible body; the third is an 
expression of the peoples' resent¬ 
ment and wrath against the dic¬ 
tatorial rule, personality cult 
and loss of basic human free¬ 
doms witnessed during Mrs 
Gandhi’s regime. Some des¬ 
cribe the last historic event as 
the “dawn of second freedom" 
and a resurrection of the values 
of life and living for which the 
Father of the Nation had dedi¬ 
cated his whole life and where¬ 
withal. 

Before the proclamation of 
Emergency, Lok Nayak (then 
Shri) Jayaprakash Narayan gave 
a clarion call to the nation, in 
general, and to the opponents of 
the Congress, in particular, to 
wage a virulent war against the 
Congress rule. He believed that 
the absolute power concentrated 
in the arsenal of Congress leader¬ 
ship had corrupted it absolutely. 
Therefore, the very fabric of 
democracy and freedom en- 
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shrined in the country’s Consti¬ 
tution may be destroyed. His 
enfeebled voice however evoked 
‘limited’ response from the 
masses and the non-Congress 
Opposition. The seeds of dis¬ 
affection and divisiveness sown 
by JP and his supporters were 
taken as a big threat to the 
Congress leadership and parti¬ 
cularly to Mrs Gandhi. Fore¬ 
stalling the worst to happen (or, 
as some allege, in self-preserva¬ 
tion and to satisfy her insatiable 
hunger for power), Mrs Gandhi 
resorted to draconian Emer¬ 
gency rule. She gagged the 
Press and made a swoop on her 
political adversaries (not ex¬ 
cluding some of her party men 
and women) in a bid to “quell 
the rebellion”. For 19 months 
she muzzled the Opposition 
little realizing that she was pre¬ 
cariously perched on the brink 
of a volcano which might erupt 
any moment and bring about 
her political “death”. Mis¬ 
calculating her party’s prospects 
at the polls, she decided to seek 
the peoples' verdict to confirm 
or reject the Congress and all 
that it stood for. 

As the then Opposition 
leaders were released in the wal e 
of this decision, they rallied 
round JP and plumped up to 
vote the Congress out of power. 
The disgruntled business com¬ 
munity, the bureaucracy, the 
intelligentsia, the mass media 
and the general public—in fact 
all sections of society joined the 
crusade against the Congress. 
Congress was no longer India 
or India was Congress as of 
yesteryears. The old adage 
“unity is strength” worked to 
bring about an end of the 3- 
decade rule of the Congress. 
The in-fighting of the Congress 
helped accelerate the process of 
erosion which had set in long 
before the Janata party in em¬ 
bryo was known. Thus, the 
Congress fell like a pack of 
cards. The Janata party, though 
actually a metamorphosis of the 
Congress, is, according to poli¬ 


tical scientists, only a calculated 
measure of political exigency 
rather than a change of heart. 
It is old wine in new bottles. 
The Janata party is still in 
transition. Will it survive? 
This question, however crucial, 
may be held over till the end of 
this article. 

Is the Congress dead? This 
question has been agitating 
many minds since the installa¬ 
tion of the Janata party at the 
Centre in March last year. 
Views differ on this, however. 
While some hold that the Con¬ 
gress is in comatose if not mori¬ 
bund, others maintain that Con¬ 
gress is gasping for breath but it 
may, given new gutty leadership, 
rc-emerge as the leading party in 
power to replace the Janata 
party. Much depends on the 
intrinsic strength which Janata 
party, still in its infancy, will be 
able to muster. 

One obvious impact of the 
emergence of the Janata party 
has been increased defection 
from the Congress party. Poli¬ 
tical opportunities not unexpect¬ 
ed, act as chameleons and 
change their allegiances. Who 
knows the backward process to 
rejoin the parent body politic 
may initiate soon. Indications 
arc not wanting of the growing 
disintegrating and fissiparous 
tendencies in the Janata party 
as well. 

The worst that has happened 
in the recent past is that the 
Congress party has committed 
hara-kiri and staged a second 
split within eight years. This 
may, inject, “splitism” in the 
Janata party also but it is all a 
surmise. The vertical split of 
the Congress may help weaken 
it and give added strength to 
the Janata party which is still 
tottering unstable and unviable. 

Political Impact of Congress Split 

The Congress split, which 
occurred on the eve of the 
February 1978 State Assembly 
elections, referred to above, has 
demonstrated (a) that the image 
(Contd. on page 278) 
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Problems of Large Industries 

India has now a very large number of big industries both in the public 
and the private sectors. And yet. the growth of industrial output in aggregate 
and per unit of input is low. Reasons? This feature investigates into some of 
the nature of problems besetting large industries with a view to providing a pers¬ 
pective for resolving them. —Editor 


Introduction 

India is on the threshold of 
an industrial revolution and has 
come to occupy a prominent 
place on the industrial map of 
the world. The process of in¬ 
dustrialization has been tele¬ 
scoped into a small number of 
years. The teething troubles 
have, no doubt, begun to wear 
a little thin with time but the 
industries are not completely 
out of the wood. The problems 
are many and varied. Each 
industry has its own and unique 
problems. But they must be 
grappled with if the objective of 
higher living standard is to be 
achieved within a reasonable 
time. It is proposed to enume¬ 
rate here only some of the com¬ 
mon problems of large indus¬ 
tries. Our scope of discussion 
is limited to only manufactur¬ 
ing industries as a whole. The 
individual problems of various 
enterprises will, thus, fall out¬ 
side the purview of this article. 

Nature of problems 

1. Capacity creation: In¬ 
dustrialization launched in pur¬ 
suance of the industrial policy 
resolutions of 1948 and 1956 
(as amended from time to time) 
posed the problem of industrial 
development of both the public 
sector and the private sector. 
In either sector, the question of 
capacity creation came to the 
fore. Large-scale investment 
had been undertaken in the 
public sector. The govern¬ 
ment started investment even in 
those industries which were 
originally in the private sector. 


The private sector industries 
te.g. cotton textiles, sugar, jute 
manufacture) embarked upon 
expansionist projects. This 
meant demand for new capital 
—machines, equipment, raw 
material—both indigenous and 
foreign. In addition, foreign 
technology was demanded to 
have more, and quality products, 
especially where indigenous 
technology or material resources 
were scarce or not available. 
Capacity creation was facilitated 
by foreign aid and the flow of 
foreign private capital. The 
plan investment which continued 
increasing from plan to plan 
also gave a boost to the indus¬ 
trial expansion. Capacity crea¬ 
tion brought in its train a legion 
of problems. That way it be¬ 
came a potent problem. 

2. Capacity utilization: 
Capacity creation is not, and 
cannot be, an end in itself. 
Capacity utilization is equally 
important and must proceed 
apace. The extent or capacity 
utilization is dilTcrent for each 
industry or plant. Neverthe¬ 
less, it would not be a wild 
charge that almost all indus¬ 
tries in the private and the pub¬ 
lic sectors are working under¬ 
capacity. lr nearly one-sixth 
of the industries, capacity utili¬ 
zation is less than 30 per cent; 
in about a half of the industrial 
sector, it is less than 60 per cent. 
For the viability of an industry, 
it is estimated, that at least 75 
per cent capacity utilization is 
necessary. 

3. Low production: Idle 
capacity obviously leads to low 


levels of production. This 
means not only ‘under-develop¬ 
ment’ but also high cost of pro¬ 
duction. If the production of 
one high-cost industry is the 
input for another, the products 
of the latter will be costlier. If 
this holds true in the case of 
many units, it may end up in 
cost-push inflation or even stag¬ 
flation. Evidence exists to show 
that the most serious short¬ 
coming of industrial production 
has been quite simply the in¬ 
ability to maintain a sustained 
rate of growth beyond mid- 
1960s. 

4. Low productivity: Under- 
utilization of capacity may also 
affect productivity and efficiency. 
Not only is the average cost of 
production high but the output 
per unit of input is low. High 
average cost and consequent 
high price may cause economic 
recession. If this is compound¬ 
ed with demand recession, the 
economy would suffer a serious 
set-back. In the case of some 
‘old’ industries, like cotton 
textile, the problem is some¬ 
what similar but due to a diffe¬ 
rent reason. Theirs is a prob¬ 
lem of rehabilitation and moder¬ 
nization for higher levels of 
productivity. 

5. Labour problem: One 
of the worst problems facing the 
large industries in India is the 
labour problem. Trade unions 
of labour invariably confront 
their managements with a char¬ 
ter of demands for wage-raise 
and bonus etc. Non-fulfilment 
of their demands sometimes cul- 
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initiates in strikes, lock-outs etc. 
This affects production in one 
or more industrial units. Labour 
troubles in key industries like 
steel plants have wider reper¬ 
cussions and throw the economy 
out of gear. 

6. H i g h-cost industries: 
Large industries are characteris¬ 
tically high-cost undertakings. 
Their choice of technique which 
favours excessive use of scarce 
capital rather than relatively 
cheap labour has gone awry. 
Instead of increased production 
at low average cost, as was ini¬ 
tially hoped, the industries have 
become high-cost units. The 
scarcity or inadequacy of 
machines, equipment and other 
inputs has resulted in a fall in 
productivity and production, 
or, in other words, increase in 
production costs. Increase in 
wages, payment of bonus and 
dearness allowances to neutra¬ 
lise the inflationary impact and 
the labour disputes have escalat¬ 
ed the labour-costs. The pro¬ 
ducts of high-cost large indus¬ 
tries fail to compete successfully 
with comparable commodities 
in the international markets. 
The result is low market share 
in international trade. The 
capital-intensive character of 
large industries itself makes the 
industries high cost and with 
that the economy acquires the 
same character. 

7. Input supply: A large 
number of industries sulTor from 
shortage of inputs, domestic or 
foreign. These include raw 
materials and power. The do¬ 
mestic short supply may be due 
to exogenous factors c.g., 
droughts and balance of pay¬ 
ments. Foreign capital supply 
is yet another road-block. 
Foreign capital—official or pri¬ 
vate—was initially favoured as 
a temporary measure to aug¬ 
ment the indigenous capital re¬ 
sources. With the passage of 
time, our dependence on it has 
increased considerably. It ap¬ 
pears as if it is now difficult to 
shake it off. Technology em¬ 


bodied in capital is also import¬ 
ed. But there is not enough 
plough-back of the surpluses 
generated nor is the technologi¬ 
cal skill imparted to Indians. 

The recent import liberalisa¬ 
tion, though intended to reduce 
the scarcity of inputs bedevilling 
production of large industries, 
in particular, may increase In¬ 
dia's dependence on foreign 
resources all the more and ham¬ 
per import-substitution. 

In the past, the effect of im¬ 
ported productive resources has 
been that the private capital 
has been used in the production 
of low priority goods. Such 
diversion of resources imposes 
a cost upon the economy. 

8. Foreign competition: In 
order to combat foreign compe¬ 
tition, large industries have 
sought protection which entails, 
sometimes, a burden on the ex¬ 
chequer in the form of import 
subsidy or export incentives. 
V.T. Krishnamachari Fiscal 
Commission had commended a 
policy of developmental protec¬ 
tion for India’s developing eco¬ 
nomy. 

9, Ideological problem: The 
outgone Congress government 
proclaimed socialist pattern of 
industries. Striking a golden 
mean between the two extremes 
of socialism and capitalism, the 
Congress government adopted a 
‘mixed economy* model involv¬ 
ing a co-existence of the private 
and the public sectors. The un¬ 
mistakable bias of the Congress 
for the public sector helped its 
widening and deepening. U is 
also alleged that the Congiess 
policies provided opportunities 
to the big houses to gel wcll- 
cntrenchcd in the economy. 
Economic concentration which 
is the opposite of the socialist 
industry pattern has become, on 
ihe contrary, stronger and 
bigger. 

The ideological base is shift¬ 
ing with the change on the politi¬ 
cal horizon. The ideological 
battle now rages between the 
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large- and small-scale enter¬ 
prises. In this battle, the large 
textile industry has suffered 
most, thanks to uncertainties 
surrounding the Janata govern¬ 
ment’s industrial policy. We 
have now investment famine. 
“The commitment of the Janata 
party to a development strategy 
is that industry—more parti¬ 
cularly the large-scale industry— 
has only a deflated role.” Scep¬ 
ticism about the luke-warm 
attitude towards the develop¬ 
ment of the public sector can¬ 
not be ruled out. The ruling 
party government does not rea¬ 
lize, however, that the failure 
of the large industry to expand 
means a net loss to the deve¬ 
lopment of the economy which 
can hardly be made up. The 
large industries are thus the 
victims of politico-economic 
ideology. But can they get 
away from it? It is strongly 
feared that the Janata govern¬ 
ment’s ideology may only kill 
the ‘hen which lays the golden 
eggs’. The Damocles sword 
hanging over the heads of the 
big business houses is likely to 
do irrevocable harm to large 
industry. 

Remedies: The crux of the 
problems is that while the large 
industries have built up vast 
production potential, it is not 
being fully utilized. Lack of 
complementary resources in¬ 
cluding raw materials and infra¬ 
structure like transport, power 
and technology, constitute 
serious problems. To cap all, 
is the ideological approach: 
‘small is beautiful’. Giant busi¬ 
ness houses are on trial, as it 
were. But if expansion, rather 
than mere survival, is desired, 
adequate and timely supply of 
all types of inputs must be en¬ 
sured. The renewed American 
aid and a step-up in the aid- 
flows from the consortium 
countries and world bodies 
is a good augury for the 
future. The accumulating 
foreign exchange reserves, esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 4,200 crore sustain 
(Contd. ■ on page 279) 
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Containment of Floods 

The current year’s floods gripped the major parts of the country. The 
entire nation has been on the tenterhooks. The government has taken some 
steps to fight the Jury of floods hut the frenzy of floods was unprecedented. 
Were the measures already taken adequate ? What further steps are contemplated 
to he taken or need he taken? Or shall we have to lire with them in this age 
of science and technology 7 Questions such as these agitate our minds. This 
feature attempts to examine some of them. — Editor 


Introduction: Year in and 
year out India is visited by 
floods. Wc pray for water but 
when it comes, it is super¬ 
abundant. It becomes a curse. 
Unfortunately, only when the 
news about the ravages wrought, 
or apprehended, spreads the 
people and the governments at 
the Centre and the States feel 
bestirred. 

The floods this year are be¬ 
lieved to be the worst in the liv¬ 
ing memory. At least 13 out of 
the 21 States and Union Terri¬ 
tories have experienced the fury 
of floods. They include: the 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Rajas¬ 
than, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar in 
the North oflndia; Assam, West 
Bengal and Orissa in the Last: 
Andhra Pradesh in the South; 
Gujarat in the West and Madhya 
Pradesh in the Centre. The 
flood ravages have been colossal 
in terms of the human and ani¬ 
mal lives lost and the damage 
done to the standing crops and 
property, movable as well as 
immovable. Tn fact, floods 
have posed, over the years, the 
most serious and intractable 
socio-economic problems. The 
recent deluge is a reminder to 
wage a virulent war against the 
recurrence of the flood fury. 
What measures have been taken 
towards the prevention or miti¬ 
gation of floods over the last 
several decades? Have they 
been adequate or effective? What 
new strategy need be adopted 
to meet the challenge? This 
article proposes to examine these 


and allied issues. 

Magnitude: The floods, 
though a recurrent and an an¬ 
nual feature or our country, 
make us shudder at the exten¬ 
sive devastation and destruction 
which they leave in their wake. 
It is estimated that the average 
annual damage during two de¬ 
cades and a half, 1953-77, was 
about Rs. 247 crone. In the 
current year’s deluge, the total 
damage to crops, houses and 
public utilities is estimated at 
around Rs. 95 crorc till the 
first week of September 1978. 
(The figure would be much 
higher when the assessment 
about the loss is made after the 
waters recede). The area affect¬ 
ed by the floods is put at 8'78 
Mha (million hectare) in 46,000 
villages with a population of 
32'5 million. The loss of hu¬ 
man life is over 1,000 and of 
heads of cattle about 4,000. 
In 1977, the floods/cycloncs in¬ 
flicted a loss of Rs. 1,118 crorc, 
including the value of crops 
worth Rs. 693 crore. This was 
the highest ever loss during 
1953-1977. 

Causes: According to the 
Planning Commission, the total 
flood-prone area in the country 
is of the order of 25 Mha out of 
which 20 Mha are economically 
feasible for protection. The 
balance of 5 Mha is not. To what 
forces are. then, the flood-prone 
regions exposed? Broadly, the 
factors giving rise to the 
“swollen” rivers, which spread 
death and destruction in the vast 


expanses of this land every year, 
may be divided into two sets of 
causes: (I) Natural causes; (2) 
Man-made causes. Taking 
them seriatim. 

(1) Natural causes: (a) The 
most important and the ultimate 
causative factor of the spate in 
rivers is the erratic, excessive 
and unevenly distributed mon¬ 
soons. The advances in science 
and technology have, so far, not 
been able to regulate or control 
the behaviour of the vagarant 
monsoons. They burst at any 
time and at any place. The in¬ 
tensity of rains also varies. The 
National Atlas Organisation 
(NAO) says in one of its studies* 
that “this year's nation-wide 
floods is a natural calamity that 
occurs in a cycle of every 20 
years due to abnormalities of 
the monsoon". 

(b) Many rivers (e.g. the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
and their tributaries) which 
meander into the plains causing 
havoc, ai times unprecedented, 
originate in snow-capped moun¬ 
tains. These rivers, particularly 
the Himalayan rivers, have a 
steep gradient and pass through 
seismic regions. If there is 
enough snow and summer heat, 
the w'atcr discharge in the rivers 
increases far beyond their capa- 

* The NAO*s analysis of the be- 
haviour-patturn of the monsoons 
over 77 years, 1875-1951, spread 
over 30 rainfall sub-divisions of 
the Indian sub-continent revealed 
this. (The Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi, September 9, 1978.) 
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city. The. rivers overflow and 
due to steep slopes on the 
mountains gain quick run-off. 

( c ) The rains in the catch¬ 
ment areas, if excessive, accumu¬ 
late into rivulets and streams 
to swell the snow-fed rivers. 

(2) But man is more to 
blame for the calamity than the 
Nature. An analysis of the 
causes of floods has revealed 
that the actions of man have 
only intensified the rigours of 
Natural calamity. Of t h e s e, 
some may be listed here: 

(A) Ecological imbalance: 
Man has disturbed the ecologi¬ 
cal balance and staked heavy 
losses of life and property. 

(fl) Denudation of basins: 
Indiscriminate and ruthless de¬ 
forestation in the catchment 
areas and unauthorized grazing 
of cattle in the foothills prevent 
the detention of rainwater there. 
Between 1951 and 1953 over 
35,000 sq. km. of forests were 
cut down. The result is that 
the rivulets ar.d streams in the 
mountainous regions have quick 
run-off carrying the upper soil 
with them into the plains. The 
gushing waters thus become a 
powerful menace to man. 

(C) Shifting cultivation: The 
people in the hills undertake 
forest clearance and resort to 
shifting cultivation. This helps 
accelerate the soil-erosion pro¬ 
cess. The eroded land is more 
prone to flood ravages. 

(D) Socio-economic factors: 
With the increasing pressure of 
population and the rapidity of 
economic g r o w t h, the flood 
plains have come to be used for 
setting up industries, marketing 
centres and sprawling residential 
colonies. 

(£) Faulty planning: As a 
result of faulty planning of 
railways, embankments, dykes, 
roads and highways, the natural 
drainage has been obstructed 
which causes inundation of 
flood plains, breaches in dams 


and embankments ami exposes 
more areas to floods. Gujarat 
and Rajasthan are new entrants 
to the flood-prone regions. 

(F) Unscientific water ma¬ 
nagement: The water resources 
constitute a very valuable asset 
for our agriculture-dominated 
economy. The water wealth is, 
unfortunately, not scientifically 
utilized and it goes waste in 
floods. 

Aftermath of floods: Floods 
arc thus the results of multiple 
factors and forces. What dreads 
man most is the magnitude of the 
destruction wrought by them. 

We often take cognizance of 
the loss of life and property 
caused by the rivers in flux. 
But there is almost simultaneous¬ 
ly huge loss of the water wealth 
which flows into the rivers and 
ultimately enters the seas after 
meandering through the plains. 
In recognition of this fact, per¬ 
haps, the Centre has been urged 
to declare water as a national 
asset and make suitable provi¬ 
sion in the Constitution. It is 
yet not known what steps arc 
taken in this direction. What¬ 
ever it might be, the nation is 
suffering inestimable losses of 
the water resources. Dr K.L. 
Ran, former minister of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power, had estimated 
that the non-utilization of the 
Narmada waters alone had cost 
the nation more than Rs. 1,000 
crore over the last 25 years. The 
order of the total loss involved 
in all our river disputes can well 
be imagined. 

The flood damage has been 
mounting up from year to year 
despite the higher expenditure 
of the government to fight the 
floods. The damage was esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 542 million in 
1953, Rs. 1187 million in 1955, 
Rs. 2044 million in 1968, Rs. 
6200 million in 1971 and Rs. 
11180 million in 1977. The 
total population and the area 
affected have also been increas¬ 
ing during the same years. 


flood-control meatttftt: 

Since Independence, the Central 
and State governments have 
taken several flood-control mea¬ 
sures. 

For the first time in our his¬ 
tory, National Flood Control 
policy was formulated in 1954. 
Two years ago, a National Flood 
Commission was set up to study 
in-depth the flood control mea¬ 
sures carried out in the last two 
decades and help evolve a 
national policy on flood con¬ 
trol in different parts of the 
country. The report of the Com¬ 
mission is awaited. Till then, 
the question of formulating new 
strategy by the Planning Com¬ 
mission is held up. 

The anti-flood measures to 
be taken up by the government 
were divided into three stages: 
first, immediate measures which 
needed to be completed in two 
or three years; second, short¬ 
term measures which included 
t h e construction of channel 
diversion, raising of the villages, 
construction of embankments 
and protection of more towns. 
These measures were to be exe¬ 
cuted in 6 to 7 years, third, 
long-term measures which in¬ 
clude storage reservoirs, deten¬ 
tion basins, additional embank¬ 
ments, channels diversion and 
protection of town. 

Flood forecasting centres 
have been set up at certain 
places: Bhubaneshwar, Delhi, 
Gauhati, Jalpaiguri, Lucknow, 
Patna and Surat. 

Besides the preventive and 
protection measures, relief mea¬ 
sures are taken to provide suc¬ 
cour to the flood-stricken peo¬ 
ple. The last set of measures is, 
indeed, very crucial. But if the 
dimension of the disaster is 
much too much, as is the case 
with the current year's nation¬ 
wide floods, the financial and 
other resources are over-strained. 
The government by itself may 
prove a miserable failure and 
unequal to the formidable task. 

(Contd. on page 279) 
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World Economy 

Q. Briefly appraise the 
world economy of the recent past. 

Ans. The World Bank and 
Ibe International Monetary 
fund have recently released 
their appraisal of the world eco¬ 
nomy in the recent past. Their 
main focus, as usual, is on the 
developmen* of the third world 
vis-a-vis the industrialised 
regions. Some of the note¬ 
worthy points made out by them 
arc as follows: 

1. Poverty: About two- 
ihirds of the world’s “absolute 
poor” arc in the four large Asian 
countries—India, Pakistan, In¬ 
donesia and Sri Lanka. The 
World Bank estimates that about 
800 million persons “continue 
to be trapped in absolute poverty 
despite unprecedented changes 
and progress in the developing 
world in the past quarter cen¬ 
tury”. 

The Bank divides countries 
into: (b) Low-income group 
countries. Their income is be¬ 
low $ 250 per capita. Thirty 
lour countries fall under this 
group. India is one of them. 
(b) Middle-income group coun¬ 
tries having a per capita income 
or above $ 250. (c) High-in¬ 
come group countries with per 
capita income of above $ 500. 

The main reason for the 
stagnation in the living standards 
or the Asian poor is the slow 
economic growth. The latter is 
mainly due to the under-utili¬ 


zation of capacity and slow 
growth ol‘ investment. 

2. Agriculture: The IBRD 
appraisal shifts away from the 
emphasis on heavy industry and 
in favour of agriculture and rural 
development. It deplores the 
slide-back in the thrust of agri¬ 
cultural expansion witnessed in 
the sixties in some Asian coun¬ 
tries through the introduction 
of high yielding variety seeds, 
fertilisers etc The yield poten¬ 
tials resulting from the remark¬ 
able technological advances 
have, according to the Bank, not 
been fully exploited. Tn the 
case of India, it is difficult to tell 
how much of the increase in 
agricultural production can be 
credited to longer-lasting im¬ 
provements and how much has 
been due to a string of a few 
years' good weather. 

3. Trade: The exports of 
manufactures from the deve¬ 
loping to the developed nations 
have shown an annual growth 
rate of 15 per cent in real terms 
from early sixties to 1976. This 
has been made possible by (/) 
export promotion policies of the 
third world countries; and (ii) 
lowering of the trade barriers 
by the industrialised nations 
(though the relaxation in trade, 
barriers is still very stringent and 
inhibitive to flows of exports 
from the developing regions). 
But the increased outgo of goods 
from the developing ar^as has 
intensified protectionist senti¬ 
ments in countries with stagnat¬ 
ing economies. 


4. Protectionism: The 
Bank observes that the world 
trade can register consistently 
new highs, if the industrialised 
countries do not succumb to 
protectionist impulses. Al¬ 
though the trade barriers are 
lower now than in the past, they 
continue to obstruct trade. EEC 
countries, USA, Canada and 
many other developed countries 
resorted to quantitative import 
control of steel, textile, con¬ 
sumer durables etc. or made in¬ 
creasing use of anti-dumping 
and countervailing duties. It 
is not realized that protection¬ 
ism is detrimental to balanced 
growth and will not do any good 
even to the developed nations 
since the slack in aggregate de¬ 
mand would mean low capacity 
utilization, inadequate profits 
Tor business enterprises and 
weak investment as well as high 
unemployment. Protectionist 
policy is thus a damper on deve¬ 
lopment. 

5. Overall view: Despite 
the slow and uneven growth of 
the world economy in 1977 com¬ 
pared with 1976, the prospects 
for the future are not so bleak. 
A better future awaits India in 
the Asian regiun. The absence 
of the earlier constraints of ex¬ 
change reserves and foodgrain 
shortages is expected to impart 
buoyancy to the economy. The 
World Bank wants a steady, 
rather than convulsive, march 
forward for the world economy. 
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Bonus Policy 

Q. Outline government's 
policy on payment of bonus to 
workers. 

Ans. Policy perspective: The 
present policy of bonus pay¬ 
ment to workers is characterised 
by ad hocism. It can be traced 
buck to the Bonus Commission 
(1961). The then Congress gov¬ 
ernment enacted the Payment 
of Bonus Act in 1965 under 
which a statutory bonus at the 
rale of 4 per cent of the wages 
earned by an employee in a year 
was to be paid regardless of 
whether the employer had any 
allocable surplus. In 1970, the 
rale of bonus payment was 
revised upward to a minimum 
of 8 • 33 per cent lor the account¬ 
ing year commencing in 1971, 
1972, and 1973. This welcome 
step was followed by a retrograde 
measure. The bonus rate was 
pushed back in 1975 to the origi¬ 
nal level of 4 per cent effective 
from the year 1974 and was 
made payable only if the sur¬ 
pluses permitted. The ‘dark 
days’ of Emergency had muffled 
all voices. The labour accept¬ 
ed the change lying low. But 
on the eve of the March 1977 
elections, the Janata party made 
it an election pledge (or was iL a 
political gimmick?) to restore 
the bonus payment us, in its 
view, it was a ‘deferred wage’. 
It was a big boon to workers 
when (he Janata party was 
returned to power. In redemp¬ 
tion of their pledge the new 
government declared status quo 
ante. Every worker was entitl¬ 
ed to a minimum bonus pay¬ 
ment of 8'33 per cent for the 
accounting year commencing 
on any day in 1976. The pre¬ 
condition of availability of allo¬ 
cable surpluses had also been 
scrapped. In other words, 
whether or not an employer 
earned profit, he had to pay the 
prescribed minimum bonus. 
Meanwhile, the Central govern¬ 
ment employees—Railwaymen. 
Post and Telegraph workers and 
defence personnel—bankmcn. 


L1C employees preferred their 
demands for bonus as was done 
in the case of industrial workers. 
The government held the new 
demands in abeyance pending 
the Bhoothalingam committee 
report on incomes, wages and 
prices. But this committee be¬ 
lied the employees' hopes. The 
government, however, extended 
on ad hoc basis for one more 
year (1977) its earlier decision 
to pay bonus. Will it be made 
a permanent feature? Will it 
cover other workers who are 
now pressing their demands? 

Controversy: The contro¬ 
versy about the rationality of 
bonus payment centres round 
its conceptual content. If, as 
the Janata party gave out in its 
election manifesto, bonus is a 
deferred wage, all wage-earners 
can demand it legitimately. But 
its fulfilment would make it 
financially infeasible. Bonus 
payment to all workers will 
make the exchequer run dry. 
Thus, the government is bet¬ 
ween two fires, as it were: either 
to pay bonus to all at the cost of 
heavy financial burden or to face 
labour troubles verging on vio¬ 
lence. 

Panchayati Raj Panel Report 

Q. Write a short note on 
Asoka Mehta committee report 
on panchayati raj. 

Ans. The high-powered 
Panchayati Raj panel, headed 
by Asoka Mehta, has, in its 
300-page report, submitted re¬ 
cently to the Union government, 
made the following major re¬ 
commendations: 

1. The philosophy of re¬ 
juvenating the panchayati raj 
system is that for democratic 
decentralised planning, it is im¬ 
perative to decentralise power. 
If the State governments have 
to shed power in favour of the 
panchayats at the district level, 
the Centre will also have to 
share some of its existing powers 
with the States. In other words, 
the revival of the panchayati raj 


institutions would involve a 
complete overhaul and re-dis¬ 
tribution of power between the 
Centre and the States and the 
panchayati raj institutions. This 
means some fundamental 
changes in power-structure and 
the Constitution. 

2. The committee has re¬ 
commended a two-tier pancha¬ 
yati raj system: ‘/.ila’ parishads 
and ‘mandat’ panchayats com¬ 
prising cluster of villages with a 
population of 15,000 to 25,000. 
Previously, a three-tier system 
was recommended. 

3. Open participation of 
political parties (with reserva¬ 
tion of scats for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
on population-basis) is favoured 
by the committee as this may 
“ultimately convert their mutual 
competition into constructive 
co-opcralion for rural develop¬ 
ment”. If the past experience 
is any guide, the politicians may 
create only political schisms 
where there is now cohesion in 
the village community. 

4. The committee has re¬ 
commended (a) plan allocation 
of Rs. 2500 crorc for panchayati 
raj institutions; (b) an institu¬ 
tional finance of Rs. 6 crore pci 
district or a total of Rs. 2,000 
crore; and (r) a per capita grant 
of Rs, 2‘50 involving a total of 
about Rs. 125 crore of expendi¬ 
ture to buttress the tax as well 
as the non-tax receipts of mandal 
panchayats. 

Three Decades of 
Development 

Q. Enumerate the main 
achievements of India's economic 
development over a span of the 
last 30 years. 

Ans. The main achieve¬ 
ments of the past 30 years of 
economic development of India 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The country has reached 
a stage of economic growth 
and maturity with a strong 
(Contd. on page 264) 
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Topical Essay 


Corruption, Politics and Democracy 


For centuries saints and 
sages have urged the people to 
eliminate graft and corruption 
from private as well as public 
life; there have been countless 
sermons against this deep-rooted 
menace that has eaten into the 
vitals of society, distorted all 
values and made mincemeat of 
morality, truth and virtue. But 
the evil has grown to gigantic 
proportions and there is hardly 
anv sphere of social, economic, 
political and even religious 
activity that is free from graft, 
deception and corruption of 
si>mc kind Like the air we 
breathe, it has become all-perva¬ 
sive and catered every aspect of 
Iilc to such an extent that it is 
now regarded as a fact of life 
and an evil we have to live with. 
In fact, a time has come when 
vciy few eyebrows arc raised 
when we are informed of a case 
of blatant bribery; it is so com¬ 
mon, so usual and all too fami¬ 
liar. We give and take bribes 
m the sphere of education. 
Government and private ser¬ 
vice, all branches of adminis¬ 
tration, trade and commerce, 
industrial activity; scrupulous 
honesty is rate; even temples 
and other places of worship arc 
not free of it. Most of our poli¬ 
ticians and legislators indulge in 
ii without any qualms of con¬ 
science. 

The great philosopher and 
reformer Edmund Burke warn¬ 
ed the world in the 18th cen¬ 
tury that corrupt influence, 
which is itself the perennial 
''bring of all prodigality and of 
:| II disorder; which loads us, 
mure than millions of debt; 
which takes away vigour from 
our arms, wisdom from our 


councils and every shadow of 
authority and credit from the 
most vulnerable parts of our 
Constitution is a fast growing 
evil. The conclusion has, in 
fact, been drawn that there was 
never anything devised by the 
wit of man which, in course of 
time, has not been corrupted. 
At one time it was said that a 
society in which there is corrup¬ 
tion cannot survive long, but 
this has proved a myth. Cor¬ 
ruption has continued and even 
increased beyond measure even 
as democracy has spread and 
civilisation has advanced; so it 
can no longer be asserted that 
democracy and corruption are 
incompatible, both arc develop¬ 
ing fast, and simultaneously, 
and as far as human vision can 
go this duality will continue. 
Hasn't the time come to accept 
this menace as inevitable, in¬ 
curable almost as the price of 
Socialism, progress and civilisa¬ 
tion ? 

ll is all right to preach 
honesty and purity in life, but 
the preachers cither live in a 
world far removed from uality, 
or arc themselves hypot riles, 
talking of one thing hut doing 
another, as if their left hand 
does not know what their right 
hand docs -a veritable case of 
Jckyll and I Ivdc. 

It is also wholly incorrect 10 
say that our aacestois wer; 
fully honest people and that we 
should, therefore, follow their 
example. A cl .w. study of his¬ 
tory shows tha; deception, dis¬ 
honesty, conspi’acy and corrup¬ 
tion in various spheres of life 
have existed all through the 
ages. Chanakya. the Machia- 
velli of India and the celebrated 


author of Arthashastia (which 
has been described as the manual 
of Government in the times of 
the Mauryas). specifically men¬ 
tions 40 types of way- of em¬ 
bezzling Government property. 
Obviously, if conupiion and 
embezzlement had not existed 
in those good old days, Cha¬ 
nakya would not have discussed 
thi v question in such Jeiaii. 
Grail and corruption have also 
been common during Mughal 
rule, during the icgime of the 
East India Company and during 
British rule also, though the 
opportunities for olTcring open 
bribes were fewer. During the 
rule of the white “sahibs” the 
favours were .ecured through 
other ways- “dalis” for the 
memsaib. tcceplions to officers 
on one pretext or the other and 
ever so many subtle ways to 
please the sup^r bosses and 
bring them round step by step. 

It is true, however, that the 
opportunities fot bribery and 
palm-greasing have increased 
greatly with the dawn of Inde¬ 
pendence and the growth of 
democracy and industry, the 
system ol licences and permits 
for setting up enterprises, secur¬ 
ing quotas of raw materials, 
imports and exports and expan¬ 
sion of trade and commerce. 
Consequently, the types of cor¬ 
ruption have increased a thou¬ 
sandfold; Ihe panorama is vast 
and baffling and beyond con¬ 
trol, however loud the talk ot 
anti corruption measures, strin¬ 
gent laws and of deterrent sen¬ 
tence®. Every few years there 
is much discussion of this prob¬ 
lem which is described as the 
foremost issue in the country; 
corruption is condemned as a 
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cancer in society, but then there 
is silence; the flush of enthu¬ 
siasm fades away and life goes 
on in the same way. The focus 
of attention shifts to other more 
pressing problems of bread and 
butter and of political survival; 
of new Ministers and new par¬ 
ties and politicians, of enquiries 
and commissions and political 
witch-hunting, of majorities and 
minorities in Parliament and 
State legislatures and of nationa¬ 
lisation of more industries. 

Perhaps the most ironic 
comment on the modern chan¬ 
nels and types of corruption 
was by Mr K. Santhanam, 
Chairman of the Committee for 
Prevention of Corruption ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of 
India some years ago. The 
ultimate sources of corruption, 
according to him, arc (a) Minis¬ 
ters, (b) legislators, (c) political 
paities and (J) industrialists and 
merchants who seek favours 
from these three and arc willing 
to pay for them. Item 6 of the 
terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee was revealing by itself— 
“to suggest measures calculated 
to produce a social climate, both 
among public servants and in 
the general public, in which 
bribery and corruption mav not 
flourish”. This was an indirect 
admission that bribery and cor¬ 
ruption were indeed flourishing 
among public servants and also 
the general public. 

The observations made by 
the Committee in this connec¬ 
tion are significant because they 
stress one of the main sources 
of grafL in the country and also 
the fact that this source has not 
been tackled by the Govern¬ 
ment. There is a large con¬ 
sensus of opinion, said the Com¬ 
mittee, that a new tradition of 
integrity can be established only 
if the example is set by those 
who have the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for the governance of 
India, namely the Ministers of 
the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. The problem is indeed 
difficult and delicate. Ministers 


are the leaders of the political 
party which, by virtue of being 
in a majority or a partner in a 
coalition set-up, constitute the 
Government. The Committee 
said that there was a widespread 
impression that failure of integ¬ 
rity is not uncommon among 
Ministers and that some Minis¬ 
ters who have held office for 
10 to 15 years or so “have en¬ 
riched themselves illegitimately, 
obtained good jobs for their 
sons and relations through nepo¬ 
tism, and have reaped other 
advantages inconsistent with any 
notion of purity in public life.” 
The Committee felt that the 
general belief about the lack of 
integrity among Ministers is as 
damaging as actual failure. 

It was for this reason that 
l h e Administrative Reforms 
Commission expressed prefe¬ 
rence for a permanent authority 
to keep a continuous watch over 
Ministers and suggested the 
setting up of a Lok Pal who 
would have the authority to 
enquire into allegations against 
a Central Minister or his Sec¬ 
retary and others. The fact that 
Ministers sometimes accept 
gifts in cash or kind is undenia¬ 
ble; several instances arc known 
of ministerial corruption but 
there has hardly been a case of 
a Minister getting convicted or 
even publicly censured for dis¬ 
honest practices. This also ap¬ 
plies to politicians and legisla¬ 
tors. There have been many 
cases of such people accepting 
bribes. No wonder there is a 
general belief that politics and 
democracy bring corruption in 
their wake; since politics and 
democracy are indispensable, 
corruption cannot be avoided; 
hence it must be tolerated as a 
necessary evil. 

There have, of course, been 
cases of Ministers and legisla¬ 
tors who have proved to be 
scrupulously honest and men of 
the highest integrity, but excep¬ 
tions prove the rule and the 
majority can indeed be painted 
by the same black brush. So 


long as there are people who are 
willing to offer bribes, directly 
or indirectly, and so long as the 
needs of families keep on mount¬ 
ing in order to “keep up with 
the Joness", as the phrase goes, 
human weakness is difficult to 
overcome. The standard of 
living is constantly rising, and 
anyone who finds himself lack¬ 
ing the perquisites and luxuries 
which his neighbour has, docs 
feel tempted to accept easy 
money. He rationalises the 
situation and consoles himself 
by saying that he does it for his 
children's sake and that every¬ 
one else does it, so why not he? 
Must he be the only angel on 
earth ? 

The standard or size of the 
bribe naturally differs from man 
to man, depending upon his 
status, his moral character, his 
inclinations and often the in¬ 
stigation and compulsions of 
his wife. Every man, it is said, 
has his price, and by and large 
this has proved true. When the 
entire social and economic set¬ 
up breathes of what is called 
“speed money” to push things 
through, it is almost impossible 
to resist temptation—h u m a n 
beings are, after all, human be¬ 
ings. But the stink lies not only 
in the prevalence of the lure of 
gold but in the hypocrisy that 
accompanies it. Even after 
having accepted bribes the cor¬ 
rupt person talks the very next 
day of high moral standards and 
urges people from public plat¬ 
forms to follow Mahatma 
Gandhi's principles and lie 
honest and pure and zealously 
serve the nation. Such hypo¬ 
crisy compounds the offence, 
but our Ministers, polilicans and 
officials are getting thick- 
skinned; it is all a way of life, 
a routine, and hence may be 
described as unavoidable and a 
disease that is incurable. After 
all, when there is graft, decep¬ 
tion and bribery, on a small or 
big scale at every step—in 
the administration, in the 
{Contd. on page 264) 
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Debate; Discussion 


Morality in World Politics 

The question has often been asked whether there are any standards of 
ethics in world politics in general and in international relations in particular. 
All this is part of the broader question of ethics in public life, which boils down 
to a tussle between moral principles and national interests. The proposition 
for discussion is: Should the Big Powers feel bound by moral principles in the 
conduct of international relations ? 


Mr A: What would this 
life be without honesty in deal¬ 
ings between Government and 
people, between person and per¬ 
son, and, what is no less im¬ 
portant for peace and amity on 
this globe, between government 
and government, that is, between 
one country and another. The 
proposition before the house is : 
Should the Big Powers feel 
nound by moral principles in 
Ihc conduct of international 
relations’’ 1 strongly feel that 
this should be so. The conduct 
of international relations must 
indeed follow, and scrupulously, 
the principles of ethics and 
morality; there should be no 
deceit, double-dealing or decep¬ 
tion; otherwise each country 
would be telling lies, deceiving 
the other at every stage and 
constantly seeking advantages 
b\ treachery in conformity with 
the practices for which the great 
diplomat Machiavclli became 
notorious. If such practices 
arc adopted, no country would 
trust the other and every Gov¬ 
ernment would lose credibility. 
How would international rela¬ 
tions be conducted in that case? 
If no country is faithful to the 
treaties it has signed and the 
understandings it has reached, 
there would be a veritable mess 
all round. The world would 
then be near the stage when it 
was said that a diplomat is a 
representative sent abroad to 
tell lies on behair of his country. 
There is also the well known 
saying (which is also applicable, 
so it is said, to women): “When 
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a diplomat says ‘yes', he means 
‘perhaps’; when he says ‘per¬ 
haps’, he means ‘no’; but when 
he says ‘no’, he is no diplomat." 
A French statesman once said 
that he had discovered the art of 
deceiving diplomats. “I speak 
the truth, and they never believe 
me.” Governments arc sup¬ 
posed to be quite familiar with 
the process of sending mislead¬ 
ing or even inaccurate messages 
to each other. This may in¬ 
deed be so, but it is surely not 
the right method. No Govern¬ 
ment can survive, at least in 
reputation, if it tells lies and if 
it can never be taken at its word. 
At the United Nations General 
Assembly sessions (which are so 
well publicised and which cost 
a good deal) the speeches of 
various statesmen would be a 
string of lies and inaccuracies, 
and each of them would be right 
iri denouncing the other us a 
liar and a cheat. Would my 
friends on the opposite side 
relish such a sorry spectacle? 

Mr B: I am afraid my 
friend, Mr A, has exaggerated 
certain basic issues. When a 
country deviates from the strict 
principles of morality and, shall 
we say. honesty, it does so to safe¬ 
guard its national interests, and 
when there is conflict between 
moral principles and ethics, on 
one side, and national interests, 
on the other, no sensible and 
practical Government would 
sacrifice its people's interests. 
That is why tact and diplomacy 
are highly valuable; each coun¬ 


try seeks to promote its national 
interests by nil possible means — 
that, in fact, is its primary duty. 

If it always tells the truth, keeps 
no secret even about its defences 
and its military strength or about 
the understandings it has reach¬ 
ed with certain other friendly 
nations, it will be giving the 
game away, exposing its weak¬ 
nesses and strengthening the 
enemy which would be able to 
inflict fatal damage on it and 
score victories through sheer 
folly and the victims’ fad for 
speaking the truth. Is self- 
preservation not the first duty 
of a nation ? Any attempt to 
coincide moral principles with 
national interests is of course 
commendable, but such attempts 
arc unlikely to be successful in 
the modern world. In fact they 
have never been successful in 
history, which is full of exam¬ 
ples of treachery, dishonesty, 
wars and conflicts over national 
interests. Attempts to reconcile 
morality and expediency have 
also been largely futile. What is 
expedient need not necessarily 
he moral, and whaL is strictly 
moral and necessitated by con¬ 
siderations of honesty and 
straightforwardness may not be 
expedient. Moral values do 
have their place in both national 
and international affairs, but in 
the latter sphere they are hard 
to implement and generally im¬ 
practicable, and hence totally 
out of place. To score over 
your political rival and safe¬ 
guard your own territory and 
national interests is the real job, 
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and the ends justify the means. 
The technique Mahatma Gandhi 
sought to popularise— the means 
must be fair and above board — 
docs not suit the sphere of dip¬ 
lomacy and the conduct of 
international relations. If the 
Big Powers had all along been 
honest and wholly scrupulous 
about the means, they would 
never have been able to build 
colonies and empires or their 
modern version --spheres of in¬ 
fluence. T lie s c colonies and 
spheres of influence are a part 
of the drive to promote the 
national interests of the big 
powers—by providing mine 
trade opportunities and fields 
for economic exploitation. My 
friends might argue that honesty 
must be supreme as a value 
which the gods above want 
humanity to cherish, but the 
realities compel even saints to 
climb down from their high 
perch and become practical men 
of the world. So, realism must 
dominate the world, not the dry 
principles of morality. 

Mr C: My predecessor's 
arguments amount to this: a 
country may go to any extent in 
telling lies and deceiving others 
in a bid to safeguard and pro¬ 
mote its national interests. But 
he would do well to remember 
that no interests can be effec¬ 
tively and permanently safe¬ 
guarded through deceit and 
deception. Such diplomacy of 
lies may succeed for a time, but 
sooner or later the truth, like 
murder, will be out, and the 
exposure would then put the 
Government concerned to 
shame. The other Governments 
would not like to enter into any 
dealings with such an un¬ 
dependable regime; just as a liar 
and a thief is subjected to a 
social boycott when he is 
caught stealing, similarly any 
country that becomes notorious 
for deception is liable to be¬ 
come an international outcastc. 
What would be its position then? 
How would it, in that case, safe¬ 


guard its national interests? It 
would have to live in isolation 
which is suicidal in this era of 
interdependence. No nation is 
self-sufficient and the economics 
of most countries arc comple¬ 
mentary; that is the basis of 
international trade and com¬ 
merce. Such trade is mutually 
beneficial and helps rather than 
hinder the promotion of the 
national interests of the parti¬ 
cipating countries. But trade 
and commerce become possible 
through understanding and con¬ 
fidence in the bona ftdes of the 
various parlies. If honesty be¬ 
comes non-existent, trade will 
come to a full stop. Let us take 
International Law, for instance. 
This law may be defined in 
broad terms as a body of gene¬ 
ral principles and rules which arc 
binding upon the members of 
the international community in 
their mutual relations. Inter¬ 
national Law is not passed bv 
any sovereign legislature and 
does not conform to the ordinary 
definition of "law”, but it is 
based on understandings and 
certain principles of conduct 
which are accepted by all 
nations in the interest of peace 
and amity. Written treaties do 
have their place and these arc 
commonly entered into, but 
much of the international rela¬ 
tions are based on understand¬ 
ings which may or may not be 
reduced to writing. A states¬ 
man’s word of honour is deem¬ 
ed sufficient. Let me also cite 
the case of joint communiques 
issued after the visit of a Minis¬ 
ter or President of one country 
to another. These communi¬ 
ques and joint statements arc, 
in fact, largely meaningless re¬ 
petitions of well accepted 
principles which hardly 
need repetition. Actually, what 
matters is the secret and oral 
understandings reached between 
the statesmen of the two coun¬ 
tries. So what is unwritten 
matters more than what is 
written. 


Mr D: All this harping on 
strict standards of morality ap¬ 
pears to me to be totally out of 
place in the modern world; in 
fact, such standards were never 
applied in the course of history 
in international dealings by the 
Big Powers. Let us examine 
the latest developments in the 
field of defence: How far are 
the endless preparations for 
nuclear warfare and the nuclear 
test explosions in accordance 
with conceptions of moral law? 
Arc they not clear violations of 
ethics, morality and all con¬ 
siderations of humanity? And 
yet all the Big Powers, and many 
others besides, have been build¬ 
ing up nuclear armaments feve¬ 
rishly. We should be practi¬ 
cal and pragmatic and not live 
in a world which is unrealistic? 
High moral standards would be 
applicable only in an ideal world 
of which there is no sign any¬ 
where. Again, wheie are the 
qualities of graeiousness, gentle¬ 
ness and genuine altruism in the 
world today? This is a world 
where might is right and the 
mighty ones giah territory in 
subtle ways in order to build up 
prestige and power by any 
means practicable. Principles 
are at a discount. 

Mr E: 1 think there is an 
clement of truth in what both 
sides have stressed. Would it 
not be more practical to strike 
a mean between the two extreme 
viewpoints? I el us not shun 
morality and high principles as 
out of place: actually they 
should govern the conduct of 
people as well as the conduct of 
States. True, the harsh reali¬ 
ties of the world necessitate the 
adoption of subtle tactics, even 
hypocrisy at limes, but we 
should concede the proposition 
that, as far as possible, the Big 
Powers should conform to ac¬ 
cepted standards of honesty and 
morality in Lheir dealings and 
that deviations from the set 
standards should be an 
(Conte!. on page 264) 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts of certain well-known quotations are requir¬ 
ed to he developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given hereunder. 


We turn toward God only 
to obtain the impossible. 

- -Aliuri Camus 

When Mahmud of Ghazni 
attacked the Somnalh Temple, 
Hie priests, considering resis¬ 
tance difliculi, started praying 
to God to a\crl their disaster, 
faith in their own resources 
and strength might have made 
some impact on the enemy and 
even repulsed the attack. Sur¬ 
render to God has generally 
tended to undermine man's 
laith in ii :nself. It is God and 
nothing out God. The devotee 
believes that in alt his dispensa¬ 
tions God is at work for our 
good, and we should turn to 
him in all crises. He will set 
everything right. All scrip¬ 
tures sing the glory of God. He 
< omcs to our rescue when there 
r. gloom all around. With this 
belief it is natural to exhort 
obedience and submission. God 
becomes the devotee's sheet- 
anchor. 1 he Bible tells us that in 
any battle that the Jews waged 
they invoked Jehovah. When 
their armies were strong and they 
won Jehovah was thanked for the 
victory. Jf they were defeated 
they cursed themselves believ¬ 
ing that Jehovah had punished 
them for their transgressions. 
The modern attitude is summed 
up in the German saying "Have 
faith in God, but keep your 
powder dry.” When the First 
world war broke out both the 
Germans and the Englishmen 
prayed in their churches for 
victory. The philosopher says 
that God could not make up His 
mind as both the countries were 
Protestant. He therefore de¬ 


cided that He would be on the 
side of heavier battalions. 

All great ideas are dangerous. 

—Oscar Wildi. 

1 he common run of man¬ 
kind is reconciled to what goes 
on. Theirs is the attitude of 
acceptance, acquiescence even 
of subservience. There is no 
murmur, no protest. But at 
times a great man enters the 
stage wiih the voice of non¬ 
conformity, the note of chal¬ 
lenge. The existing order gets 
a jolt and the man is dubbed as 
dangerous. After all he rudely 
awakens people out of their 
dear slumber. Christ preached 
the lofty ideas of human equa¬ 
lity. To people nurtured on the 
philosophy of class distinction 
and the superiority of the Jewish 
race it was a dangerous doctrine. 
No wonder Christ was persecut¬ 
ed and crucified. Copernicus 
declared that the earth revolves 
round the sun. This declara¬ 
tion run counter to the Biblical 
beliefs. Copernicus, Galileo 
and Bruno had to bear the brunt 
of the clergy’s wrath. It was no 
small offence to contradict the 
Bible. When Marx declared 
that the poverty of the masses 
was no visitation from God but 
the natural consequence of an 
unjust economic order he was 
hounded out. Gandhi's call 
for freedom wjs frowned upon 
by the British as heresy aimed 
at subverting the benign Empire- 
structure. But truth triumphs 
in the end. The heretics of 
yesterday are the idols of mil¬ 
lions today. 


Lack of money is the root of 
all evil. 

—Ghokcf. Bernard Shaw 

Victor Hugo's novel Les 
Miscrables is the story of a man 
whom poverty and hunger drove 
to theft and other crimes, other¬ 
wise he was a man of conscience. 
Poverty has often been romanti¬ 
cized. However, it is very good 
in poems but it is very bad in a 
house. It is very good in 
maxims and in sermons, but it is 
very bad in practical life. The 
rich man may never get into 
heaven, as the Bible says, but 
the pauper is already serving his 
term in hell. And being the 
denizen of hell, what hellish 
cilmes will he not be tempted 
to commit. Statistics tell us 
that poverty accounts for 80% 
of the crime incidence in every 
country. Where, however, 
efforts are afoot to banish or 
alleviate poverty, the incidence 
of crime is showing a downward 
trend. Give a man a square 
meal and he will begin to think 
of the rift of dawn, the blushing 
of a rose, the smile on a child's 
face and even the philosophy 
of Plato. Life takes on a new 
meaning for him. But so long 
as the monster of hunger stalks 
this earth, there can be no end 
to crime and no end to war, 
which is crime on a gigantic 
scale. 


A merry heart goes a long 
way. 

A feast is to be judged not 
by the quality of the fare served 
but by the spirit of hilarity that 
(Contd. on page 264) 
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Candhian Thought 



Untouchability 

The practice of untoucha¬ 
bility could not but be repulsive 
to a person with Gandhiji’s 
intense humanism. He was 
deeply distressed to see that it 
had reduced nearly onc-iifth of 
the population of India to a state 
bordering on slavery—a state of 
perpetual subjection in which 
those people were denied the 
basic human rights. In Gandhi- 
ji’s opinion, the practice betray¬ 
ed blind conceit on the part of 
the so-called higli-caste people 
and was thoroughly reprehen¬ 
sible. He described it as “a 
morbid growth, abhorrent alike 
to the spirit of religion and 
morality", because it was some¬ 
thing which perpetrated in¬ 
equality among men whereas all 
men have been created equal by 
God. Gandhiji looked upon 
the degradation and humilia¬ 
tions to which those considered 
untouchables in India were sub¬ 
jected as inhuman. He yearned 
to tight against the injustice and 
to get it removed. He said, “If 
I have to be reborn, I should be 
born an untouchable, so that 
1 may share their sorrows, 
sufferings and affronts levelled 
at them, in order that 1 may 
endeavour to free myself and 
them from that miserable con¬ 
dition." Even though he had 
not been born an untouchable, 
he identified himself with them 
and wherever he went, he made 


it a point to seek the hospitality 
of Harijans as he called them, 
rather than of others. 

Unemployment 

In his speeches and writings, 
Gandhiji has repeatedly referred 
to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment in India. He looked at the 
phenomenon, not only as it 
affected the educated classes or 
industrial labour but also as it 
affected the rural population 
of the country which provides 
eighty per cent of its man¬ 
power. 

He was not prepared to be¬ 
lieve that there was any lack of 
useful work or job opportunities 
in the country. On the other 
hand, he attributed the colossal 
loss in man hours suffered an¬ 
nually by India to a certain 
inertia which has Indians in its 
grip and prevents them from 
taking up work which is waiting 
to be done. In this connection, 
he referred to his countrymen's 
distaste for body labour which 
could partly be traced to the 
new craze for mechanisation. 
Gandhiji did not cherish labour- 
saving devices for their own 
sake. He condemned our blind¬ 
ly following the West in this 
matter, because, in his opinion, 
the economics and civilisation 
of a country where the pressure 
of population on land is greatest 
must be different from those of 
a country where the situation 
is different. He said “where 
there are millions of units of idle 
labour, it is no use thinking of 
labour-saving devices." 

In order to solve the prob¬ 
lem of un-employment in India, 
Gandhiji strongly advocated 
making the best use of available 
labour. He suggested that the 
only way in which that could be 
done was the rehabilitation of 
village industries. He exhorted 
his countrymen to give up pre¬ 


judices about the superiority of 
different types of work. He 
held all work to be noble and 
sacred, and believed that if his 
countrymen came to realise that 
much, the problem of un¬ 
employment could be solved 
without difficulty. 

Violent Agitations 

Gandhiji has been perhaps 
the greatest political agitator of 
this eountry not only because 
lie had a large following, but 
also because with his insistence 
on non-violent methods, he 
sought to revolutionise the tech¬ 
nique of political agitation. 

Ideological considerations 
apart. Gandhiji was opposed to 
violence because “w hen it 
(violence) appears to do good, 
the good is only temporary, the 
evil it docs is permanent." While 
he did not deny the revolu¬ 
tionary's heroism and self- 
sacrificc, he rightly foresaw that 
“from violence done to the 
foreign ruler, violence to our 
own people whom we may con¬ 
sider to be obstructing the 
country's progress is an easy 
and natural step." 

Unfortunately, the forebod¬ 
ing has come out to be only too 
true. Even while launching 
civil disobedience movements 
against the British, Gandhiji 
always had in mind the danger 
of such agitations becoming 
violent. He was aware that, 
even though non-violence was 
the very breath and soul of his 
own existence, the Indian na¬ 
tionalists had accepted it only 
as a policy and not as a creed. 
But his pleadings went un¬ 
heeded, and when freedom for 
the country brought in its wake 
partition, death and destruction, 
he was more pained than sur¬ 
prised. His worst fears had 
been realized. 
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P ersonality Development 


Tone Up Your Memory 

Bad memory has its root in bad attention. 

—Old Proverh 


A good memory is an asset. 
It puts power into your hands. 
A bod memory is a handicap 
in the race for achievement and 
success. The ability to remem¬ 
ber facts means efficiency, res¬ 
pect, a well-stocked mind, suc¬ 
cess. 

It is fallacious to hold that 
you are either born with a good 
memory or not, and there is 
precious little that can be done 
about it. According to a psy¬ 
chologist, people who perform 
astounding feats of memory 
have in fact the same mental 
equipment as you possess. Their 
skill comes from the applica¬ 
tion of certain principles. There 
is no magic or mystique about 
it. 

Modem Reeearch 

Possessing a good memory 
is a vital factor in the achieve¬ 
ment of success. There are cer¬ 
tain ways to tone up your 
memory. Before listing prac¬ 
tical suggestion, let us review the 
result of some of current re¬ 
search <in the field of memory. 
Simple .memory does not appear 
to be closely tied up with the 
general intelligence. It is ap¬ 
parently a special ability. This 
is the season why occasionally 
a mentally retarded person will 
have an excellent memory in 
certain areas and why some 
intelligent individuals do not 
have **pw^ny good memories. 

Your *b«Mty to remember 
varies with conditions. Re¬ 
search has revealed that when 
the weather ia dry, your memory 


will not be as good as usual. 
Fatigue has an adverse impact 
on memory and so do certain 
drugs. 

According to Dr Irene 
Hulicka, healthy old people may 
have just as good memory as 
healthy young people. 

One of the most interesting 
findings of research is the dis¬ 
covery that there are two types 
of memory, short-term and 
long-term. Some scientists be¬ 
lieve that there is also an inter¬ 
mediate memory, associated 
with that part of the brain called 
the hippocamus. Here short¬ 
term memories are converted 
into long-term memories. Re¬ 
search shows that there is a 
chemical basis for memory. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr Madeline Angell 
“There seems to be little doubt 
now that memory is connected 
in some way with RNA meta¬ 
bolism’'. Research to discover 
an effective drug for improving 
memory of healthy young peo¬ 
ple is going apace and we can 
optimistically wait for the deve¬ 
lopment of a wonder memory 
pill. Meanwhile let us focus 
our attention on principles 
which have already proved to 
be helpful in acquiring a better 
memory. 

Avoid mental blocks 

Avoid mental blocks caused 
by emotional interferences. 
Build up self-confidence by be¬ 
ing well-prepared. Anticipate 
events whenever possible. Think 
ahead before going to a meeting, 


and decide who is likely to be 
present. Recall names and 
faces of the people you expect to 
find there. Streamline your 
thoughts on the subject to be 
discussed so that you will know 
ahead of time just what you 
want to say and how you plan 
to say it. Then try to relax, 
because mental blocks are more 
apt to occur when you are tense. 
Being honest with yourself also 
helps a lot. 

Overcome absent-mindedness 

Absent-mindedness is a type 
of forgetfulness caused by hav¬ 
ing the mind elsewhere. To 
overcome it, there are a number 
of helpful techniques. Don’t be 
ashamed to use memory crutches 
such as written reminders for 
out-of-routine events. Absent- 
mindedness is also caused by 
trying to do too many things at 
one time. If you find that you 
are far being more absent- 
minded than usual, tackle your 
problems one by one. 

Stop being defeatist 

Stop saying “I have grand 
memory for forgetting", or “I 
have a poor memory”, or “I 
can never remember things’. 
Everytime you make such nega¬ 
tive statements, it becomes in¬ 
creasingly true. It is like in¬ 
structing your brain to become 
less and less efficient so far as 
recall is concerned. Replace 
these negatives with positives. 
Make affirmations like: “My 
memory is improving daily*’, 
and “My powers of recall are 
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getting more and more reliable”. 
There is magic in positive auto¬ 
suggestion. 

Substitute “shall” for “if” 

So many who complain 
about a dim memory say things 
like: ‘Til do so-and-so if T 
remember it”. Better say, “I 
shall remember to do so-and-so". 
This is advance alert to your 
mental powers that here is 
something which is important 
and must be remembered at all 
costs. It amoufits to giving 
instructions to your mind to 
give you a reminder at the right 
time. 

Have confidence in your memory 

Don’t brand your memory 
as a broken reed. Have confi¬ 
dence in it. Your memory will 
function best if you have confi¬ 
dence in it. This fact has been 
confirmed by numerous experi¬ 
ments. 

Concentrate 

Concentration is one of the 
secrets of a good memory. Pay 
undivided attention. Observe 
carefully and concentrate while 
you listen or study. Obviously 
it is impossible to remember 
something you did not learn in 
the first place. If recall is to be 
at all reliable the initial impres¬ 
sion must be clear and well- 
comprehended. Woolly im¬ 
pressions will not stay put. If 
you are hazy and confused about 
something after it has been 
presented to you, it goes without 
saying that your recollections 
are going to be hazy. 

Discuss what you want to re¬ 
member 

One sound reason why dis¬ 
cussion helps is that it compels 
you to think about meaning. 
Hie deeper your understanding 
of the subject, the brighter your 
chances for remembering it 
Mugging up a subject like a 
parrot Is a block to re-call. 
Understand it clearly, discuss it 
and then cram as much as you 
like. 


Use several sense organs 

If you are memorizing a 
piece, reciting it aloud will help 
you in two ways: the muscular 
memory of saying something 
aloud will help you to re-call it, 
and listening to your voice as 
you recite will also aid re-call. 
Writing something down will 
help too, because when you re¬ 
call, you will be aided by the 
memory of the act of writing 
and by the sight of words. 

Get the whole picture 

Make sure that you under¬ 
stand the material you want to 
remember, and then organize it. 
Research has repeatedly dis¬ 
closed that understanding en¬ 
hances memory. 

Organization means tying 
up the new material with the old, 
filling the new facts in the cor- 
rect compartments of your 
brain—more about organiza¬ 
tion later. 

Repetition 

Repetition is an age-old 
effective method of re-call. The 
more you repeat the material, 
the easier you will remember it 
As a psychologist remarks “Re¬ 
petition is extremely helpful in 
turning short-term memories 
into long term memories. With¬ 
out repetition, short-term 
memory will vanish”. In this 
context bear in mind: (/) fre¬ 
quent short spells of learning 
are more effective than long 
ones; (//) material should be 
reviewed (gone over) in ‘wholes, 
rather than in ‘snippets’. If 
necessary where the material is 
lengthy divide it into convenient 
units. 

Studies reveal that you may 
lose about half of what you team 
in 24 hours. For this reason, 
your first repetition of the mate¬ 
rial you want to remember 
should come quite soon after 
you have been exposed to it 
Research also indicates that the 
more you practise memorizing, 


the greater becomes your skill 
at recall. 

Overlearn important material 

Material is under-learned 
when it has not been studied 
long enough for you to be able 
to recall it 100 per cent cor¬ 
rectly. It is over-learned when 
you continue to practise it after 
you can recall it 100% correctly. 
Over-learning strengthens the 
memory trace. Things which 
nearly every one has over-learn¬ 
ed would include die alphabet, 
the multiplication table and 
nursery rhymes. Motor skills 
are also over-learned. You 
don’t forget how to ride a bi¬ 
cycle or type or swim after long 
periods of disuse. This sug¬ 
gests that if you want to re¬ 
member something for a long 
time, you should over-leara it. 

So, o v c r-learn important 
material. It is wise investment 
of time and energy, for such 
material will stay with you even 
after general utility to re-call 
has started to decline. 

Motivation 

Motivation is very impor¬ 
tant. As Prof W.W. Ruch ob¬ 
serves : “The efficiency of learn¬ 
ing usually improves as the 
strength of motivation increases. 
The Boy Scout is eager to learn 
the Morse Code not only be¬ 
cause it is fun to communicate 
in secret with his friends but also 
because he wants to advance his 
scouting rank and win the ac¬ 
claim that goes with it; When 
we are strongly motivated, we 
observe carefully and listen in¬ 
tently. This lays the founda¬ 
tion for memory”. 

Develop real interests in a 
matter and there is little chance 
that you will forget much of it, 
provided there has been under¬ 
standing. 

Associations 

“The association of Ideas is 
the most helpful of all memory 
techniques”, says an expert. It 
is in fact the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of-re-call. Use your skill 
as well as imagination in making 
associations. Memory works 
like conveyor belt, bringing to 
(he conscious mind any amount 
of stored material provided each 
item is somehow connected 
(associated) with others. Each 
association is like a book by 
means of which you can pull the 
memory out of storage. In 
the words of the eminent psy¬ 
chologist, William James, ‘The 
more a fact is associated within 
the mind, the better possession 
of it our memory retains. Each 
of its associates becomes a hook 
to which it hangs a means to 
fish it up by when sunk beneath 
the surface... .Of two men with 
the same outward experiences 
and the same amount of mere 
natural tenacity, the one who 
thinks over his experiences most, 
and weaves them into systema¬ 
tic relations with each other, 
will be the one with the best 
memory... .The college athlete 
who remains a dunce at his 
hooks will astonish you by his 
knowledge of men’s ‘records’ in 
various feats and games, and 
will be a walking dictionary of 
sporting statistics. The reason 
is that he is constantly going 
over these things in his mind, 
and comparing and making 
series of them”. 


Organization 

Another key technique for 
improving memory is organiza¬ 
tion of materials to be memo¬ 
rized. .Organization helps long¬ 
term retention. It helps because 
one hint may be enough to re¬ 
construct a memory that has been 
organized. Re-call is much 
belter when learned materials 
are committed to the memory 
store in an orderly and structured 
fashion. If you file away your 
facts carelessly, you may not be 
able to retrieve them when you 
want them. There is ample 
evidence that meaningful orga¬ 
nization in the learned material 
decreases the amount of for¬ 
getting irrespective of the type 


of activity that follows. 

How can you best organize 
your materials? For the pur¬ 
pose of passing written exams., 
the most efficient method is to 
file your facts in the form in 
which you will need them, 
(usually in the essay form) in 
a systematic form. To pull off 
prizes and win laurels, impose 
your own structure on the mate¬ 
rial rather than take over the 
structure which some one else 
has imposed on it. Structures 
taken over from various guides 
and cribs written by penny-a- 
liners which purport to summa¬ 
rize the essentials of a subject are 
usually worthless, and purchased 
mainly by those who have neg¬ 
lected their studies to such an 
extent that they fall back in 
desperation on “potted infor¬ 
mation ’. 

Avoid factors tint weaken 
memory 

Finally steer clear of factors 
that destroy or weaken memory, 
if your learning is followed 
immediately by some other form 
of mental work this will inter¬ 
fere with the retention of origi¬ 
nal learning. Very often for¬ 
getting occurs when one set of 
ideas gets mixed up with an¬ 
other. For example if you 
begin to learn two similar foreign 
languages such as Italian and 
French, you will rc-call words 
in one language while trying to 
speak the other; the French 
word may block the Italian and 
vice versa. As forgetting is 
caused by interference from new 
learning, retention should be 
best if you relax completely 
after new learning, or better still 
go to sleep. As one expert has 
it: “It is actually true that rot 
and meaningless materials arc 
better remembered after sleep 
than after a period of awake”. 
Memory for connected and 
logical materials is, however, 
very little affected by the nor¬ 
mal sequence of waking activi¬ 
ties. Don't conclude that the 
time just before you go to sleep 


is the best time to memorize. 
You will probably be too tired 
to concentrate properly or you 
will find that an active period 
of study prior to going to bed 
will make it hard for you to 
get to sleep. 

Fatigue and stress and worry 
are also enemies of re-call. An¬ 
other enemy is sheer laziness or 
mental inertia. 

Don’t listen to such, insi¬ 
dious whispers as “What’s the 
use of all this to me 7” or "Is 
all this detail really necessary?* 
otherwise you will sure ruin 
your chances of competent re¬ 
call. Your mind will register 
hazy impression and reliable 
re-call will be impossible. Face 
them squarely and answer them 
in no uncertain terms. 

There is an emotional com¬ 
ponent in learning and remem¬ 
bering. Try not to neglect 
those aspects of your subjects 
which you dislike. 

A word or warning 

The so-called memory sys¬ 
tems claiming to improve 
memory are mush-rooming. 
Out of these, quacks and pseudo¬ 
psychologists make pots of 
money. They mostly depend on 
developing ingenious and arti¬ 
ficial associations between other¬ 
wise disconnected facts. These 
artificial memory systems are 
seldom useful. You can do 
much better by developing real 
and logical associations your¬ 
self. Learning and rc-call are in 
fact about 25% better when 
sensible logical connections bet¬ 
ween items are developed than 
when artificial connections are 
made according to some sys¬ 
tem. 

If you make use of the 
foregoing principles for memory 
improvement your memory 
should improve to the point 
where it can be trusted. This 
will be a big boost up the ladder. 
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Q. Who arc/were the fol¬ 
lowing persons and why have they 
been in the news? 

(/) Indalecio Livano; (ii) 
Peter Kcniloria; (iii) Gen Zia- 
ul-Haque; (iv) J.R. Jayawar- 
dene; (v) V.M. Tarkunde; (vi) 
Shivarama Karanth; (vii) Alex¬ 
ander Gin/burg; (viii) Martina 
Navralilova; (ix) John Paul l; 
(jc) Jomo Kenyatta; ( xi ) Charles 
Boyer; (xil) G.K. Gaokar. 

A ns. (i) Indalecio Livano: 
He is Foreign Minister of Colom¬ 
bia. He has been unanimously 
elected President of the 33rd 
session of the U.N. General As¬ 
sembly on September 19, 1978. 

(ii) Peter Keniloria: He is 
the first Prime Minister of Solo¬ 
mon Island-;—the new island 
nation which achieved indepen¬ 
dence on July 7, 1978 and has 
been admitted as the 150th 
member of the U.N.O. 

(Hi) Gen Zia-ul-IIaqne: He 
is now President of Pakistan. 
As Chief of the Army Staff, he 
had ousted Mr Bhutto- in a 
bloodless coup on July 5, 1977 
to become Chief Martial Law 
Administrator of his country. 

(i\) J.R. Jayawardene: For¬ 
mer Piime Minister of Sri Lanka 
is now President of his country. 
Sri Lanka adopted a new Presi¬ 
dential form of Constitution on 
September 7, 1978. 

(v) V.M. Tarkunde: He is 
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a noted civil rights fighter of 
international fame. He has 
been awarded the 1978 Inter¬ 
national Humanist Award. 

(vi) Shivarama Karanth: He 

is the eminent Kannada nove¬ 
list. He has been awarded the 
13th Jnanpith Award for 1977 
for his novel Mukaijiya Kanasu- 
galu. 

(vii) Alexander Ginzburg: 

He is one of the Russian dissi¬ 
dents. The Soviet court sen¬ 
tenced him on July 13, 1978 
for eight years in labour camp 
on charges of anti-Soviet agita¬ 
tions and propaganda. 

(viii) Martina Navratilova: 
She is a native of Czechoslova¬ 
kia living in the U.S.A. She 
won the Wimbledon women’s 
singles title on July 7, 1978, de¬ 
feating Chris Evert. 

(ix) John Paul I: who was 
elected as the new Pope of the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
whose coronation took place on 
Sept. 3 died on S-pt. 29. 

(x) Jomo Kenyatta: He 
was the first President of Kenya. 
He died on August 22, 1978. 

(xi) Charles Boyer: He 
was French-born actor who was 
the “great lover” of Hollywood 
films. He died on August 26, 
1978 at the age of 79. 

(xii) G.K- Gaokar: He is 
the Chief Executive of the Bom¬ 
bay City Social Education Com¬ 


mittee. He is recipient of the 
1978 Nehru Literacy Award of 
the Indian Adult Education As¬ 
sociation. 

Q. Name the following: 

(/) The first so-called test- 
tube baby; (ii) President of 
Egypt; (i7i) President of the 
U.S.A.; (Iv) Prime Minister of 
Israel; (v) President of Afgha¬ 
nistan; (vi) Prime Minister of 
Sri Lanka; (vii) President of Sri 
Lanka; (viii) Director-General 
of International Labour Orga¬ 
nisation (I.L.O.); (ix) Director- 
General of World Health Orga¬ 
nisation; (x) Chief Election 
Commissioner of Tndia. 

Ans. (i) Louise Joy Brown 
(a girl); (ii) Anwar-el-Sadat; (iii) 
Jimmy Carter; (iv) Menachem 
Begin; (v) Nur Mohammed 
Taraki; (vi) Ranasinghe Prema- 
dasa; (vii) J.R. Jayawardene; 
(viii) Francis Blanchard; (ix) Dr 
H. Mahler; (x) S.L. Shakdher. 

Q. Name the anthon of the 
following bonlu: 

(/) Kadambari (ii) Sohrab 
and Rustom (iii) The Trumpet 
Major (iv) Friends not Masters 
(v) The Razor’s Edge (vi) Re¬ 
prieve (vii) Asia and Western 
Dominance (viii) Love Story (ix) 
The Expanding Universe (x) 
Between the Lines. 

Ans. (i) Bana Bhatt; (ii) 
Matthew Arnold; (iii) Thomas 
Hardy; (iv) Ayub Khan; (v) 
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Somerset Maugham; iyt) Jean 
Paul Sartre; (v/i) K.M. Panikkar; 
(vtii) Eric Segal; (ix) Arthur 
Stanley Eddington; (x) Kuldip 
Nayar. 

Q. What causes earthquakes? 

(About 35 words.) 

Am. Causes of Earthquakes: 
(1) When an active volcano 
bursts with great force or when 
a dormant volcano erupts into 
activity, the surrounding areas 
feel tremors and earthquake is 
caused. (2) When the interior 
part of the earth cools down and 
contracts, the outer crust cracks 
or a part of it actually drops 
down causing earthquake. (3) 
Sometimes water percolates 
deep down into the earth and 
is converted into steam on 
account of internal heat. This 
steam forces its way out of ex¬ 
panding and thus causes earth¬ 
quake shocks. 

Q. Mention any five main 
advantages of mechanization in 
agriculture. 

Ans. (I) Mechanization 
in agriculture can reduce the per¬ 
centage of agricultural popula¬ 
tion. (2) It makes important 
contribution to economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. (3) K 
can lead to self-reliance so far 
as food front is concerned. (4) 
Increased production by me¬ 
chanised farming can bring cx- 
p o r t earnings. (5) It contri¬ 
butes to industrial develop¬ 
ment as mechanisation will need 
tractors and allied agricultural 
appliances. 

Q. . Write a brief note on 
National Water Grid Program¬ 
me for India. 

Ans. National Water Grid 
Programme: The National 
Water Grid Programme for 
India envisages: (i) a Ganga- 
Cauvery link joining on the way 
the Sone, Narmada, Tapti, Go¬ 
davari, Krishna and Pennar 
Basins ; (ii) a Brahamputra- 
Gangalink through Bangladesh 
in collaboration with the govern¬ 
ment of that country; (iii) a 
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link canal from the Narmada 
to the Rajhsthan Canal; (/v) a 
pump link through the Chambal 
to areas near Ajmer in Rajas¬ 
than and (v) a link with the 
Mahanadi to coastal areas and 
canals to the west. The cost 
of the whole project is estimated 
to be Rs. 2,S75 crores. 

Q. To what is the impor¬ 
tance of each of the following 
due? 

(i) Dhariwal; fiT) Gha/ipur; 
(//<) Sindri; (iv) Digboi; (v) 
Tilagarh. 

Ans. (/) Woollen textile; 
(//) Opium factory; (Hi) Fertili¬ 
zer; (iv) Oil; (v) Paper. 

Q. In which states are the 
following located in India and 
why arc they important? 

(/) Khadakvasla; (ii) Thum- 
ba: C/77) Alwayc; (ir) Welling¬ 
ton; (v) Kishikesh. 

Aiis. (/) Khadakvasla: near 
Pune is known lor the National 
Defence Academy. 

(ii) i'humba: near Trivan¬ 
drum in Kerala Stale, is known 
as rocket-launching station. 

(Hi) Alwayc: in Kerala is 
famous for mona/.ite factory. 

(ir) Wellington: on the Nil- 
giri Hills in Tamil Nadu is 
famous lor Defence Services 
Stall’ College. 

(i>) Rishikcsh: near Har- 
dwar in 1J.P. is known for Anti¬ 
biotic plant set up with Russian 
help. It is also a pilgrim centre 
for the Hindus. 

Q. When was Atomic 
Energy Commission of India set 
up What are its functions? 

Ans. Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission of India: A t o m i c 
Energy Commission of India was 
set up in 1948 to discharge the 
following functions: (/) to orga¬ 
nize research on the release of 
atomic energy for peaceful pur¬ 
pose, (it) to train atomic scien¬ 
tists in the country, (iii) to pro¬ 
mote nuclear research in labo¬ 


ratories set up by tne com 
mission as also in universities 
and research institutions in 
India, (Iv) to undertake prospect¬ 
ing for atomic minerals in the 
country, and (v) to develop ex¬ 
traction of such minerals so that 
they can be used on the indus¬ 
trial scale. 

Q. Who discovered the 
following? 

(i) Law of Falling Bodies; 

(ii) Penicillin; (iii) Oxygen; (iv) 
Blood Circulation; (r) Neutron. 

Ans. (/) Newton; (ii) Ale¬ 
xander Fleming; (iii) J.B. Priest- 
Icy; (iv) William Harvey; (v) 
James Chadwick. 

Q. Explain the follawiag 
terms: 

(/) antibiotics; (ii) hormone; 

(iii) gene. 

Ans. (i) Antibiotics: These 
are drugs or medicines (derived 
from moulds) used for killing 
miero-organismscarrying disease 
in the body c.g., Chloromycetin, 
iclracyclin and streptomycin. 

(ii) Hormones: These _ are 
the internal secretions of the 
ductless glands like pituitary, 
pancreas, suprarenal and thy¬ 
roid which arc passed directly 
into the blood inside vessels 
within the gland itself. These 
hormones exert a great in¬ 
fluence upon health and deve¬ 
lopment of the body. 

(iii) Gene: is an elementary 
unit of heredity. It occurs 
along the length of the chromo¬ 
somes which the nuclei carry. 
Hundreds anti even thousands 
of genes can he found arranged 
along the chromosome. These 
are made up of DNA (deoxy¬ 
ribonucleic acid) and have a 
constant eireet on the develop¬ 
ment of the individual. 

Q. Answer the following 
questions: 

(/) Who was the first space¬ 
man to be shot in to space? 

(ii) What is the term of 
office of the President of India? 
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(Hi) Who composed the song 
“Vande Mataram"? 

(iv) What is the national bird 
of India? 

(v) What docs the wheel on 
our National Flag symbolise? 

Ana. (0 Yuri Gagarin. 

07) Five years; but he is 
eligible for re-election. 

(iti) Bankim Chander Chat- 
terjee. 

(iv) Peacock. 

(v) The wheel on our Na¬ 
tional Flag symbolises the 
Dharma Chakra on the capitol 
of Ashoka's pillar at Sarnath. 

Q. What do the following 
terms indicated? 

0) Wisden,07)Third World, 

077) Eagle's Nest, (iv) Land of 
the Midnight Sun. 

Ans. (/) Wfsdcn: It is an 
honour given to “Five Cricke¬ 
ters of the Year” chosen by Wis- 
den Cricketers’ Almanac every 
year. 

(ii) Third World: A siz¬ 
able non-aligned group of na¬ 
tions comprising the develop¬ 
ing and the under-developed 
countries are known as the Third 
World. 

.077) Eagle's Nest: The his¬ 
toric fort at Raigarh in the 
Colaba district of Maharashtra 
where, 300 years ago, Chhatar- 
pati Shivaji, the great warrior 
statesman was crowned, is 
famous as Eagle’s Nest. 

(iv) Land of the Midnight 
Sun: Norway is known as 
the land of the midnight sun. 

Q. With which games are 
the following associated? 

O’) Davis Cup, (ii) Uber Cup, 
077) Swaythling Cup, (iv) Du¬ 
rand Cup, (v) Aga Khan Cup. 

Ans. 0) Lawn Tennis; (ii) 
World Badminton (women); 
0‘ii) World Table Tennis (Men); 
(if) Football; (v) Hockey. 

Q. What do the following 
a bbr ev i ations stand for? 
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(f) ICMR; (ii) ASEAN; (Hi) 
BARC; (iv) MISA; (v) TIFR. 

Ans. (i) Indian Council of 
Medical Research; (i7) Associa¬ 
tion of South-East Asian Na¬ 
tions; (Hi) Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre; (iv)'Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act; (v) Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Re¬ 
search. 


Q. Fill np the following with 
one word each: 

(/) Brass is an alloy of- 

and-. 

(ii) Ductless-secrete-. 

(Hi) -and-are pure 

carbon. 

(iv) The wire of an electric 

lamp has a-resistance and 

a—melting point. 

(v) -and-are iso¬ 

topes of hydrogen. 

Ans. (i) copper and zinc 
(ii) glands; hormones (iii) Dia¬ 
mond; graphite (iv) how; high 
(v) Deuterium; tritium. 

Q. Answer the following 
in 20-25 words each: 

(/) Why does the moon not 
have an atmosphere ? 

(ii) Why does a steel ball 
sink in alcohol but float on 
mercury? 

(iii) Why is cooking quick 
in a pressure cooker? 

(iv) Why docs a big fire in 
the open appear to be fanned 
by strong winds? 

Ans. (i) The moon has no 
atmosphere though its thinness 
is about less than 10 -1 * of the 
earth. It is supposed that gases 
released by its crust escape 
rapidly into the inter-planetary 
vacuum. 

(i?) A steel ball floats on 
mercury because the weight of 
mercury displaced by it, and 
hence the upward thrust, is 
more than its weight, the den¬ 
sity of mercury and iron being 
respectively 13 ■ 6 gm. per c.c. 
and 7'6 gm. per c.c. The den¬ 
sity of alcohol being much less, 


the iron ball sinks in alcohol. 

(Hi) In a pressure cooker, on 
account of increase of pressure, 
the boiling point is raised, so 
the food gets cooked quicker 
than in an ordinary vessel, 
A pressure cooker is very useful 
on high mountains where, on 
account of low pressure and 
hence low boiling point, the 
vegetables cannot be cooked 
properly. 

(iv) The air over the place 
of big fire in the open becomes 
intensely hot and light and low 
pressure is created. As there is 
comparatively high pressure in 
the surrounding area, the winds 
from there rush to the place of 
fire and it appears as if the fire 
is being fanned by strong winds. 
(The winds blow from high to 
low pressure.) 

Q. Write a brief note on 
“Computers'’. 

Ans. Computers: as a term, 
typically refers to an automatic 
device capable of solving a 
problem by executing a pres¬ 
cribed programme or series of 
instructions. These are devices 
capable of performing mathe¬ 
matical calculations on numbers 
or magnitudes. A digital com¬ 
puter includes conventional 
adding and calculating machines 
and some data processing sys¬ 
tems. These machines store 
internally several thousands of 
numbers or other items of in¬ 
formation and control and exe¬ 
cute complicated sequences of 
numerical calculations and other 
inanipulations on the stored 
information without h u m a n 
intervention and according to 
instructions also stored in the 
machine. Digital computers 
are usually for general purposes. 
They may be programmed to 
solve any problem that can be 
reduced to a sequence of arith¬ 
metical and simple logical ope¬ 
rations. 
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Gener al English 


Short Essay, Composition Etc 


Q. 1. Write nn essay in 
about 500 words on the topic: 
“Preparation for war is the best 
guarantee for peace.** 

Preparation for war is the best 
guarantee for peace. 

For centuries war has been 
the rule among men rather than 
an exception. Every twenty 
years or so man, the crown of 
creation has fought pitched bat¬ 
tles with his neighbours. Even 
animals and beasts have not 
done so. Minor disputes which 
could have been settled by nego¬ 
tiations, by .sweet reasonable¬ 
ness across the table assume 
dangerous proportions and na¬ 
tions take course to arms. At 
times these conflicts remain con¬ 
tained and localized bnt on seve¬ 
ral occasions they turn global. 
No one is a gainer, victor or 
vanquished. Thousands perish, 
destruction and devastation be¬ 
come the order of the day; na¬ 
tions get indebted and im¬ 
poverished and historians re¬ 
cord the catastrophe as one more 
example of the folly of man. 

Will this foolish process 
ever be stopped? George 
Washington suggested that to 
ensure peace every country 
should remain prepared. When 
the enemy knows that you are 
fully prepared and that you can 
defend yourself, he will think ten 
times before launching an at¬ 
tack on yon. That is sound 
advice if we have individuals, 
tribes or clans in mind. It was 
sound in the time of Washing¬ 
ton. That was the time when 
in case two countries were fight¬ 
ing others generally did not 
interfere. They were not even 
aware of the fighting. Things 
have vastly changed today. A 
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prince was murdered in 1914 
and little by little the whole of 
Europe was plunged into the 
fray. Before long it developed 
into a world war. A tiny 
spark set the entire world 
ablaze. Modern Science with 
its advances in technology, its 
rapid means of communications 
have knit the earth into one 
small unit for better or for worse. 
Let there be a coup in Brazil 
and London markets register 
immediate impact. Under these 
circumstances, preparedness of 
one country is meaningless, some 
other method will have to be 
devised for the preservation of 
peace. 

One way is a world organi¬ 
zation which can act as a watch¬ 
dog for peace. The U.N.O. is 
doing a splendid job in this 
direction. A number of con¬ 
flicts which might have develop¬ 
ed into conflagrations were 
nipped by the Security Council. 

But inspite of the concerted 
efforts of the U.N.O. there are 
still zones of conflict, pockets of 
disturbance, trouble-spots, some 
of them cancerous and gangren¬ 
ous which show no sign of heal¬ 
ing. The wolf in man pops up 
and there is a devil-dance. If 
we want, to ring in the thousand 
years of peace, the wolf will 
have to be tamed. Well has 
a modern poet lamented. 

“O men, wise men, superior 
beings, say 

Is there no substitute for 
war in this Great age and era? 
If you answer *No*, then let us 
rear our children to be wolves; 
And teach them from the cradle 
how to kill.** 

Man will have to be born 
again and born afresh. By edu¬ 


cation, by training, by proper 
feeding and nurture he will 
learn to be man. Wbat Christ 
called The Kingdom of Heaven 
will have to be established. 
Homan beings need moral re¬ 
generation, moral re-armament. 
The doctrines of Panch Sheet, 
non-violence in thought, word 
and deed will have to be preach¬ 
ed and practised day in and 
day out. That is the best gua¬ 
rantee for peace. Violence can 
only breed more violence. 

Q. 2. Rewrite the follow¬ 
ing sentences as directed: 

(a) The delegation was com¬ 
prised of ten persons. 

(Correct the error.) 

(b) The chairman declared 
himself averse—the proposed 
course. 

(Supply the correct preposi¬ 
tion.) 

(c) This man was unfair to 
his daughter-in-law; he was 
influenced by opinions he had 
formed before meeting her. 

(Use one word for the words 
in italics.) 

(d) Success in money-mak¬ 
ing is not always a good criteria 
of real success in life. 

(Correct the error.) 

(e) These bottlenecks in pro¬ 
duction must be ironed out. 

(Express the meaning briefly 
and simply so as to improve the 
sentence.) 

(f) He is invested--full 

authority by me to invest my 
money-that business. 

(Insert correct prepositions 
in the blanks.) 
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(g) We neither saw the 
signal nor the collision. 

(Correct the error.) 

(h) Games not only should 
but are regarded as a neces¬ 
sary extra-curricular activity. 

(Correct the error.) 

(i) 1 shall discuss the matter 
with the man whom I know is 
responsible. 

(Correct the error.) 

(j) What he said on that 
occasion was unworthy of a 
man of his age and experience. 

(Change into a simple sen¬ 
tence.) 

A n s. (a) The delegation 
was composed of ten persons. 
or 

The delegation comprised 
ten persons. 

(b) The Chairman declared 
himself averse to the proposed 
course. 

(c) This man was unfair to 
his daughter-in-law; he was 
prejudiced. 

(d) Success in money-mak¬ 
ing is not always a good criterion 
of real success in life. 

(e) These difficulties in pro¬ 
duction must be removed. 

(/) He is invested with full 
authority by inc to invest my 
money in that business. 

(g) Wc saw neither the sig¬ 
nal nor the collision. 

(h) Games not only should 
be but are regarded as a neces¬ 
sary extra-curricular activity. 

(i) 1 shall discuss the matter 
with the man who 1 know is 
responsible. 

(j) His statement on that 
occasion was unworthy of a 
man of his age and experience. 

Q. 3. Explain the meaning 
of any five of the following terms: 

(j) unilateral disarmament 

(ii) an ad hoc committee 

(iii) a leading question 


(iv) climax 

(v) gratuity 

(vi) a utopian scheme 

(vii) the three R’s 

(viii) crocodile tears 

A ns. (/) unilateral disarma¬ 
ment: Reduction of its armies 
by a country irrespective of the 
fact whether other countries do 
likewise or not. 

(ii) an ad hoc committee: a 
committee meant for some spe¬ 
cial purpose. 

(iii) a leading question : is 
a question so put to a witnesses 
to suggest to him the answer 
which he is desired to give. 

(iv) climax: A figure in 
which a number of propositions 
or ideas arc set forth in a series 
in which each rises above the 
preceding in force. 

(v) gratuity: A gift (usually 
of money) in return for services, 
the amount depending on the 
inclination of the giver. 

(vi) a ntopian scheme: An ad¬ 
mirable scheme or project that 
is fanciful and incapable of ac¬ 
complishment. 

(vii) the three It's: are 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

(viii) crocodile tears: affect¬ 
ed, hypocritical tears, hence 
pretended sorrow. 

Q. 4. Use five of the fol¬ 
lowing phrases in sentences of 
your own so as to show that you 
understand their meaning: 

(i) to burn the candle at 
both ends 

(ii) to steal a march 

(Hi) to beat about the bush 

(iv) to make one’s mark 

(v) the gift of the gab 

(vi) to take French leave 

(vii) to rest on one's laurels 

(viii) to set the Thames on lire 

(ix) to hit the nail on the 
head 

Ana. (i) to burn the candle 
at both ends: For two years he 
burnt the candle at both ends 
and now finds himself almost a 
bankrupt. 


(ii) to steal a march: 1 oul- 
shone him at the September Exa¬ 
mination but he worked silently 
and steadily and at the Decem¬ 
ber Test he was able to steal a 
march on me. 

(iii) to beat about the bush: 
During two-thirds of his long 
speech he went on beating about 
the bush and came to the subject 
when the Chairman drew his 
attention to it. 

(iv) to make one’s mark: 
Even at school he was so bril¬ 
liant that the Headmaster pre¬ 
dicted that the boy would make 
his mark in life. 

(v) the gift of the gab: To 
lie a successful politician one 
must have the gift of the gab 
and a handsome bank balance. 

(vi) to take French leave: As 
1 was certain that 1 should not 
be allowed to leave the en¬ 
closure, my only plan was to 
take French leave and slip out 
when nobody was watching. 

(vii) to rest on one’s laurels: 
Instead of resting on your 
laurels which you won in the 
past, it is advisable to make fur¬ 
ther achievements. 

(viii) to set file Thames on 
fire: You should not expect 
him to set the Thames on fire; 
he may be able to get a good 
job and live comfortably. 

(ix) to hit the nail on the 
bead: His last argument was 
invincible and hit the nail on 
the head. 


Politics 

To convince a poor voter by 
the common argument of promised 
reforms is merely to corrupt him 
with hope. 

—Chari.es John Darling 
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The Battle of Interview 


An Alert Mind 


Mr Mukherji, the candidate whom we see before the Board in this interview 
is a person who can manage to keep his balance in situations which would leave 
a lesser man mffied. He is sufficiently well mamered to be able to contradict 
without giving offence. He is respectful, though not obsequious. But most of 
all, he is himself—-never trying to show off or bluff. These qualities, combined with 
an alertness of mind and other positive attributes are sure to carry him for. 

—Editor 


(The candidate is a young 
man of middling stature with a 
well-built body. He has a com¬ 
manding presence which will 
make him stand out in any gather¬ 
ing. Perhaps the most remark¬ 
able in his facial features are his 
eyes which look alert and sparkl¬ 
ing. As he enters, we can see 
that he walks with assurance and 
there is a suggestion of a smile 
on his face . 

Candidate: (at the entrance) 
May I come in, Sir. 

Chairman: (looking up from 
the papers before him). Yes. 
Coine in. 

Candidate: (looking at the 
C/utirman) Good morning, Sir. 

Chairman: (who has been 
watching the candidate’s manner 
of entry and walking). Good 
morning, Mr Mukherji. Please 
take a seat. 

Candidate: (with a slight 
how). Thank you. (occupies 
a chair.) 

Chairman: (looking at the 
papers before him). You have 
indicated your first preference 
lor the Indian Police Service? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Chairman: Why? 

Candidate: (a little puzzled 
at the terse abruptness). Because 
i would like to be a member of 
the polioe force. Sir. 

Chairman: Have you any 
idea of the work of a police 
officer? 

Candidate: (trying to col¬ 


lect himseff). I am afraid not 
much for the present. Sir. 

A Member: Then how do 
you think you are going to make 
a successful police officer? 

Candidate: (with a smile ) I 
shall of course have to undergo 
a course of training first. 

Member: (ironically) Have 
you already been declared suc¬ 
cessful? 

Candidate: (cheerfully) Not 
yet. Sir. but I’m sure it is very 
probable. 

Member: I am not so sure 
about that. In any case we want 
real he-men in our police-force, 
and not sissies sporting button¬ 
holes. 

Candidate: (casts a side¬ 
long glance at the buttonhole he 
is wearing and uses the pause to 
gather himself up). Oh 1 that 
is only a passing fancy. Sir. 
You may be sure I shall not be 
found wanting in any respect. 

Ch airman : But 1 find, Mr 
Mukherji that you have a bril¬ 
liant academic record. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir. 

Chairman: That's ali right. 
But I did not mean it so much as 
a compliment. What 1 wish to 
suggest is that with that sort of 
background, you could have set 
your sights a little higher, for 
instance, the Indian Foreign 
Service. 

Candidate: You are right. 
Sir. But personally I give first 


preference to the Indian Police 
Service. 

Chairman: Won't you like 
to go abroad? 

A Member: Perhaps he 
feels delicate about joining the 
Indian Foreign Service as he 
doesn’t have a fair complexion. 

(though visibly provoked, the 

candidate keeps silent) 

Chairman: May be. 

(there is a short interval of 

silence) 

Chairman: What do you 
say to that, Mr Mukherji. 

Candidate: It’s not that. 
Sir. I have no such complex. 
The fact is that due to family 
circumstances I cannot leave 
India. 

Member: Could you tell us 
what your difficulty is? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I 
happen to be the only child of a 
widowed mother and she would¬ 
n't permit my going abroad. 

Another Member: Where is 
she living? 

Candidate: She is in Shola- 
pur, Sir. 

Member: Arc you coming 
from Sholapur to-day? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Where arc you 
putting up in Delhi? 

Candidate: I have booked 
a room in a hotel on Asaf Ali 
Road. 

Member: H o w did you 
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come here this morning? I 
mean did you come by bus? 

Candidate: No, Sir. 1 
hired a cab. 

Member: What was the 
□umber of the cab? 

Candidate: 1 am afraid I 
did not notice it. Sir. 

Member: Can you describe 
the driver? How did he look? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. He 
was hefty Hindu young man in 
his thirties. From the tattoo 
mark on one of his arms, 1 could 
make out that his name was Lai 
Chand. 

One of the Members: ( ad¬ 
dressing the Chairman ). May I 
ask leave of you now? 1 have 
an important meeting to attend. 

Chairman: Yes, Yes. 

(the member leaves his chair 
and stands gathering his papers. 
The candidate also stands up. As 
the member steps aside to leave, 
the candidate says “ good-bye ' 
to him with a slight bow, and then 
resumes his seat.) 

A Member: Now Mr 
Mukherji. Do you read news¬ 
papers? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. Re¬ 
gularly. 

Member: Which paper do 
you read regularly? 

Candidate: i read the 
Times of India, Sir. 

Member: What are your 
views about the law and order 
situation in the country. 

Candidate: It is pretty bad. 
Sir. 

Member: Who do you 
think is to blame for this? 

Candidate: From what one 
can gather from newspaper 
reports, it would appear insti¬ 
gation is mainly indulged in by 
politicians 

Member: Do you hold the 
students and others who indulge 
io violent activities entirely free 
of blame? 


Candidate: No, Sir. They 
too are to blame. But they are 
after all young and inexperienc¬ 
ed. 

Member: Don't they rea¬ 
lize they are being made tools 
of? 

Candidate: May be not 
immediately. But afterwards 
they certainly do. 

Member: Have you ever 
participated in a violent student 
demonstration? 

Candidate: No, Sir. 

Member: Then how do you 
say the students realise their mis¬ 
take. 

Candidate: I have seen 
reports in the papers that 
students in Calcutta, Madras 
and other places have turned 
against such things when they 
saw that they were losing pre¬ 
cious time and good chances 
thereby. 

Member: Whatever you 
know of Ibis has been gathered 
from newspapers. But as a police 
officer, you will have to deal with 
real situations. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Can you ima¬ 
gine yourself in such a situation? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: How will you 
deal with a stone-throwing mob 
of women? 

Candidate: I shall probably 
have to use tear-gas shells. 

Member: But supposing 
you have no tear-gas shells. 

Candidate: I shall take 
cover till I get some. 

Member: Why ? Wouldn’t 
you make a lathi charge? 

Candidate: As far as possi¬ 
ble, no. 

Chairman: That'll do, Mv 
Mukheiji. Thank you. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir; 
(exit) 


Critical Amemnmt 

Members of the Board arc 
experienced people who can spot a 
winner iis soon as they see one. The 
first impression Mr Mukherji makes 
is very good buisincc appearances can 
be deceptive .they must tty to look 
beneath the surface. Is the calm, 
sclf-assurcdextcrior genuine or docs 
it only conceal superficiality and con¬ 
ceit? They must know before they 
con pronounce a verdict. 

AssoonasMr Mukherji has set¬ 
tled down, the attack opens with a 
terse question from the Chairman 
himself. Questions hinting at his 
inexperience are no more than at¬ 
tempts to throw him off his guard, 
because there is no question of Mr 
Mukhcrji’s having any previous ex¬ 
perience. The ironic remarks charg¬ 
ing him with anticipating success 
rather too soon and the deprecatory 
reference to the buttonhole he is 
sporting are again digs at his sill- 
confidence. Further, the menthol 
refers to the candidate’s complexion 
to watch his reaction The remark is 
not actually addressed to him, and the 
candidate manages to keep his mouth 
shut about it till he is asked to speak 
up. Even otherwise, it would have 
been highly improper on his part to 
have interrupted a conversation bet¬ 
ween the Chairman ami a member of 

the Board. 

Mr Mukherji negotiates all these 
hurdlcss successfully- The rest of the 
interview is mainly devoted to finding 
out whether he possesses some quali¬ 
ties which may be desirable in an 
oflicci in tnc police forces, e.g., ob¬ 
servation, his general awareness ol 
things, his presence of mind etc. As 
he is natural and mattcr-of-lact all 
through, he makes an impression 
which can easily inspiic the Hoard to 
give him high marks. 


Age 

Youth beholds happiness gleam¬ 
ing in the prospect. Age looks back 
on the happiness of youth, and, 
instead of hopes, seeks its enjoy¬ 
ment in the recollections of hope. 

—S.T. Coleridge, 
Table Talk: Youth and Age. 
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Pro bationary/Administrative Officers’ 
Examinations 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

• Should Government be “Open” or “Secret”! 

• Is India a land of Religion and Spirituality? 
41 Are Doctors really Necessary? 

• Does Economic Growth mean better Life ? 


Should Govt, be "Open" 
or "Secret"? 

Q. In most democracies the 
question is often asked: Should 
the Government be conducted 
openly, within the knowledge of 
the citizen? or secretly, without 
taking the people into confidence? 
Do yon favour an “open” Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Ans. The question whether 
the people should know what 
the Government is doing, and 
how it is doing it, is of growing 
concern to the people of all 
nations. In several countries 
the Government has enforced 
:he Official Secrets Act which 
prevents the disclosure of vital 
information to the people and 
enables the administration to 
function from ivory towers and 
away from the public gaze and 
hence from public discussion or 
criticism. Recognising t h e 
strength of public opinion on 
this subject, the British Labour 
Party went to the extent of 
making a commitment in its 
election manifesto to provide 
“open Government", but the 
trend now is to maintain secrecy 
regarding the manner of reach¬ 
ing decisions, and sometimes 
even about what the decisions 
are. The U.S.A. and Sweden 
have, however, allowed freedom 
of information in their countries, 
which means that the Govern¬ 
ment avoids secrecy of opera¬ 


tions, except of course in the 
field of international diplomacy. 

Arguments For the View 

1. What sort of democracy 
would there be if the Govern¬ 
ment functions in a secret man¬ 
ner, keeps the decision-making 
process a secret and disallows 
public participation in that vital 
process. So, secrecy in Gov¬ 
ernment, except in high level 
negotiations with other Gov¬ 
ernments, is anti-democratic and 
unfair to the people. It is, in 
fact, anti-people also. 

2. What is the point in 
trying to keep things secret in 
this age of electronics and satel¬ 
lite technology when, through 
telephone calls or by sending an 
earth satellite, it is possible to 
find out many things, including 
the state of agriculture, the con¬ 
ditions of drought etc. The 
tapping of telephones and the 
“bugging" devices enable an 
administration even to know 
what diplomats talk at dinner 
time or on other occasions. 

3. The computers are in 
common use in Government 
offices to arrive at decisions to 
analyse a situation and collect 
all the facts. Through such 
computers it is possible for any 
agency to feed similar data and 
get similar conclusions or deci¬ 
sions. So computers work both 
ways and facilitate detection. 


4. Government by secrecy 
implies a closed society—a con¬ 
cept that stands discredited in 
every democracy. An American 
commentator recently gave the 
following adverse comment on 
the British tendency to function 
secretly: “Secrecy in Britain 
has become so widespread that 
issues of law and justice have 
become concerns of the elite 
section of society." Have the 
small-minded men who have 
mostly governed Britain in re¬ 
cent years, he asked, now lost 
not only power but also the 
country’s ideals? 

Arguments Against Open Gov¬ 
ernment 

1. Come to think of it, 
how many people arc really 
interested in knowing how the 
Government of their country 
arrives at decisions and what 
arc the factors that determine 
a country's national or inter¬ 
national policy? The percent¬ 
age of such inquisitive people 
must be a fraction of one per 
cent. Most people want good 
Government, peace and har¬ 
mony, law and order and faci¬ 
lities to carry on their voca¬ 
tions unhindered and with the 
minimum of governmental inter* 
fcrence. So the debate is con¬ 
fined to a small section of vocal 
politicians. 

2. A Government has so 
many factors and considerations 
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to bear in mind before taking 
decisions; it is in charge of the 
interests of the community. So 
it must be left free to discuss 
things without fear of the anger 
of a certain section or of play¬ 
ing to the gallery. After all, 
every Government is answerable 
to Parliament and through it to 
the people. If it is found that a 
Government is not functioning 
well and hits failed to safeguard 
the national interests at home 
and abroad, it can be thrown 
out by an adverse vote. The 
Government has to be trusted 
and not suspected of anti¬ 
national leanings. 

3. If the process of expos¬ 
ing governmental functioning to 
public view starts, one thing 
will lead to another and there 
would be no end to the process 
of “striptease". A 11 dispas¬ 
sionate commentators have, in 
fact, come to the view that Gov¬ 
ernment is best conducted be¬ 
hind a calm, unruffled screen. 
The argument that public inte¬ 
rest demands full exposure of 
governmental functioning to 
public view is erroneous; in fact, 
public interest demands that 
the Government should have a 
free hand, unrestrained by critic¬ 
ism at every step, except, ol 
course, the ultimate outcome 
which does concern the nation at 
large. Even in the U.S.A., the 
C.l.A. planned its operations in 
secret, and the U.S.A. is a coun¬ 
try which is supposed to lead 
the campaign for open govern¬ 
ment. 

la India a land of Religion 
and Spirituality? 

Q. For centuries India has 
been known, especially in the 
West, as a country of religion 
and spirituality—the source of 
spiritual solace and of ways to 
attain salvation. Is this reputa¬ 
tion justified by the realities? 

Ans. The West is known 
for the materialistic approach 
to life, with little concern for 


matters of religion and spiri¬ 
tualism which arc supposed to 
be special traits of the East, es¬ 
pecially India. Saints and sages 
from this country have gone to 
the West, particularly America, 
to preach the gospel as laid 
down in Hindu scriptures and 
to teach the disillusioned, frus¬ 
trated people of the West how 
to attain mental peace and salva¬ 
tion. The spiritually hungry 
Americans have jumped even at 
pseudo-saints from India, 
showered money and patronage 
on them, with the result that 
many of the “saints" from India 
have commercialised religion 
and Indian spiritual trails; they 
have set up “ashrams" there 
and are themselves living in 
luxury and possess a fleet of 
cars and even aeroplanes. What 
is the reality? How far is India 
a genuine land of the spirit and 
of true religion which teaches 
simplicity, constant prayer and 
genuine devotion to duty ? 

Arguments For the View (India 
a land of spirituality) 

1. India has throughout 
valued religion and spirit much 
more than the material comforts 
of life. Our traditions and be¬ 
liefs arc based on religion and 
matters of the spirit. There is 
the gospel of the Bhagvad Gita, 
the doctrine of “Karma", the 
principles of altruism and 
charity and of reducing one's 
material requirements to the 
barest minimum to achieve con¬ 
tentment. And, in contrast, 
there is the Western belief in the 
maximum comforts and luxuries 
of life. The Indian traditions 
have been upheld by many 
Western philosophers as the 
ideals to be followed if humanity 
wants peace on earth and in 
one's own soul. 

2. As Aurobindo (1872- 
1950) said, the dominant cha¬ 
racter of the Indian mind, which 
has coloured all its culture and 
moulded all its thoughts, is the 
spiritual tendency. Spiritual 
experience is the foundation of 


India's rich cultural history. 
In other words, the driving force 
in Indian culture has always 
been spiritual. “Moksha” has 
been considered to be the ulti¬ 
mate aim and end of man and 
“vanprastha" the final stage in 
the journey of life. 

3. Throughout Indian his¬ 
tory a large number of people 
have preferred the wilderness of 
ihc jungle or the loneliness of 
(he Himalayas for meditation, 
convinced of the worthlessness 
of the n,:.tcri.'.l things of life— 
many moie such people in this 
country than anywhere else. 
In fact we never hear of Pakis¬ 
tanis, the Arabs, the Jews or 
the Russians, the Chinese or the 
Americans retiring to the hills 
and the jungles for meditation 
and spiritual solace. India spe¬ 
cialises in Ashrams and huts and 
meditation centres, and saints 
from this country have gone to 
Ihe U.S.A. and elsewhere to 
preach religion and help the 
people frustrated with the West 
to become enlightened about 
matters of the spirit, the reali¬ 
ties of life beyond and about 
spiritual ways. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Ancient India could 
have been described as a land of 
religion and spirituality, but 
surely not India as it is today. 
How, in the name of religion so 
much fraud is being practised, 
so much deception and hypo¬ 
crisy arc being exercised that it 
is a shame on our land and our 
people. Our temples have be¬ 
come centres of corruption and 
graft, and are places where 
there is much misappropriation 
of money, and much else be¬ 
sides. 

2. There has been a good 
deal of disillusionment among 
the people about the precise role 
of religion and spiritualism in 
modern life. Religious and 
other superstitions are still there, 
but surely these superstitions 
and blind faith of the masses in 
certain “gurus" cannot be 
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described as real spiritualism. 

3. Pandit Nehru was not 
wrong when he said that the 
religious book does not help 
and even hinders the moral and 
spiritual progress of a people; 
morality and spirituality should 
be judged by this world's stan¬ 
dards, not by what happened 
long ago and is likely to happen 
in die next world. Let us face 
realities. When a person is 
starving and is constantly wor¬ 
ried about tomorrow, does cul¬ 
tural and spiritual progress 
appeal to him? He wants food 
and shelter, not sermons. 

4. It is true that even now 
the vast majority of the people 
of India arc basically inclined 
towards religion, but such belief 
or inclination is only skin deep; 
they just pay formal homage by 
visiting temnles and mosques 
and gurdwa .s for u few minutes 
and then get absorbed with the 
daily chores. In other coun¬ 
tries too people visit churches 
and mosques regularly. India, 
as things stand today, has no 
'•pccial claim to be a spiritual 
-nuntry: the people have become 
material minded, as elsewhere, 
md it would be futile to cull 
'hem spiritual leaders of the 
world. Part of the transforma¬ 
tion can be ascribed to the 
influence of the West. As the 
country pi ogresses economically 
and industrialiv, spiritualism is 
being forgo»ten and relegated to 
he background. 


Are Doctors really Necessary? 

Q “Doctors” it has been 
said, prescribe drugs of which 
they know little, for bodies or 
"liich they know next to nothing. 
Give arguments For and Against 
the view that doctors arc totally 
superfluous and even a menace 
to society. 

Ans. The role of doctors 
and medical experts in various 
fields has for long been a matter 
*1' controversy. Do doctors 
eure diseases or do they merely 
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exploit patients' sufferings, 
knowing full well that cure is 
in the hands of God and they 
can only expedite recovery in 
some cases by prescribing drugs 
manufactured by certain firms 
for the commercial purposes. 
The welfare of mankind is not 
their aim. Do the pills and 
mixtures ensure recovery, or are 
they merely deceptive devices to 
create a psychological effect in 
the mind of the patient that his 
disease has been, or is being, 
properly tackled and tha* he 
will soon be m normal health 
again. The 20th century is 
known for the medical renais¬ 
sance. for the discovery ol 
several cures lor diseases which 
formerly, took a heavy toll of 
life; a stage has come when 
more and more people are deve¬ 
loping a sense of disillusionment 
against modern doctors and 
their ways of working. 

Arguments For the View (Against 
Doctors) 

1. Most ailments from 
which people suffer are of a 
minor kind, though the patients 
and their guardians fin case of 
children) get overworried and 
rush to doctors. The doctors, 
in turn, know that the ailments 
will get cured automatically in a 
few days and that nature itself 
is the biggest healer. But they 
prescribe a number of medicines, 
warn the patient that the ail¬ 
ment is grave and may have 
serious consequences unless 
rapidly treated. In fact, the ex¬ 
tent of deception exercised by 
doctors and the exploitation in 
which they habitually indulge 
call for legal action. 

2. For ages it has been 
known that the best doctors are 
open air, good food and regular 
exercise according to one's age 
and physical condition. Diseases 
indicate that the patient has 
neglected his basic duties to¬ 
wards the machine called the 
human body, and that soon 
after he starts paying attention 
to the machine the ailment be¬ 


gins to disappear. Itisthenegli 
gcnce of people that the doctors 
exploit commercially. They 
charge high fees, fleece patients 
and live luxuriously at public 
cost, avoiding their due share of 
income-tax. 1 f by a magic wand 
all the doctors were to be wiped 
out of this earth, humanity 
would not be the loser. The 
same applies to lawyers. 

3. What .s really necessary 
in case of most illnesses is rest 
and observance of simple rules 
which one can learn from any 
book on health. In some psy¬ 
chological cases sympathy and 
rest cure patients. Dr B.C. 
Roy. who was for many years 
the West Bengal Chief Minister 
and was a top class physician 
himself, related one case report 
thus (quoting a patient): “I 
have no faith in allopathy, 
homoeopathy or any other palhy, 
but only in sympathy”. The 
modem doctor has little sym¬ 
pathy but quickly prescribes 
lengthy prescriptions, for medi¬ 
cines—mostly patent drugs 
manufactured by firms which 
feed the doctor with printed 
publicity material telling him 
what the drug will do. The doc¬ 
tor himself knows little about 
the drugs or how it is made. He 
relics on medical agents' moti¬ 
vated propaganda. 

4. Just look at the ways a 
modern medical specialist fleeces 
a patient—the number of tests 
he is asked to undergo at a high 
cost and ultimately he is given 
a simple diagnosis which the 
intelligent patient can himself 
do. The ever-increasing specia¬ 
lisation is in itself a baffling 
phenomenon. 

5. Antibiotics have un¬ 
deniably helped many patients 
to recover from ailments caused 
by infections of various kinds, 
but the massive amounts spent 
by patients and the Government 
on antibiotic preparations has 
not reduced the sources of infec¬ 
tion. In fact, the use of strong 
antibiotics has harmed many 
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people. These drugs destroy 
one’s power or natural resistance 
to disease and make them 
slaves of medicines. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It is easy to make fun 
of, and denounce doctors, as 
totally unnecessary and a 
menace to society, but the very 
people who indulge in such ir¬ 
responsible criticism themselves 
rush to doctors whenever they 
develop un ailment In the 
modern complex world, in 
which natural living, good food 
and even open, clean air. have 
become difficult to get, doctors 
have a vital role to play. They 
are agents who relieve suffering, 
expedite cure and are, in fact, 
saviours in many cases. But 
for them, millions of people 
would die helplessly, just as the 
masses used to die in the Middle 
Ages as a result of epidemics 
which no spiritual healer or 
Hakim or Vaid could control. 

2. The charge that doctors 
know little about the human 
body is obviously absurd. No 
person can become a qualified 
doctor unless he studies the 
physiology of Hie human body, 
its way of functioning and the 
various processes in the brain 
and the digestive system. We 
have to distinguish between 
bogus, ill-qualified doctors and 
the quacks who merely colled 
some medicines and pose as 
medical men seeking to cure 
people while sitting at street 
corners. 

3. The modern advances 
in surgery clinch the argument. 
When a human limb or any 
vital part of the human body 
becomes diseased and cannot 
be set right by nature cure or 
good food or exercise, patients 
have necessarily to rely on sur¬ 
geons and other experts. The 
advances in surgery are alone 
sufficient to defend allopathy; 
surgery is not, and cannot be 
practised by homoeopathy, 
Ayurveda and Unani systems of 
medicine. 


4. It is said that ignorance 
is the basic cause of all physical 
ailments, but the process of 
enlightenment can be conducted, 
or guided, by qualified medical 
men. So, even for this purpose 
doctors are needed. It is true, 
however, that the exploitation 
by the so-called “specialists" 
has gone much too far and 
needs to be ended. It is true 
that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a ton of cure and that 
millions of rupees arc needlessly 
spent on medication. But n.» 
complex has modern living be¬ 
come that doctors are necessary 
to ensure disease-free societies. 
The argument that much money 
is spent on sophisticated medi¬ 
cines can be met through a 
simplification of procedures and 
through State provision of medi¬ 
cal facilities to prevent exploita¬ 
tion by private medical practi¬ 
tioners—as is done in socialist 
countries. 

Does Economic Growth 
mean bettor Life ? 

Q. Is economic growth the 
key to human welfare and to a 
better life for the people? Does 
rapid industrialisation mean a 
better and happier life for the 
masses? Give arguments lor 
and Against the view that in eco¬ 
nomic development lies the key 
to human happiness and welfare. 

Ans. It is obvious that 
without economic progress there 
can be no hope for the masses. 
Every country, whether in the 
East or the West, seeks econo¬ 
mic development, especially 
rapid industrialisation, in the 
belief that its people can thus 
ensure progress and promote 
their welfare. The sights of 
naked and hungry children on 
one side, and well-fed and happy 
kids on the other, have to be 
compared to draw the right con¬ 
clusion. Economic experts have 
been stressing that the only way 
to lift the poor out of the morass 
is to industrialise the country, 
but the tragedy is that, along 


with the growth of the economy 
of a country comes disillusion, 
ment, dissatisfaction and unrest 
which grow even faster. But is 
it not true that without economic 
progress the plight of the world 
would be even worse? Those 
who point to the complex prob¬ 
lems of ecology, smoke, dirt and 
congestion, which are the by¬ 
products of the modem age of 
industry, should also note the 
misery and the starvation of 
backward regions. The issue, 
like most others, is double* 
faceted. 

Arguments For the View (In 

favour of development) 

1. Economic g r o w t h in 
various spheres, agriculture and 
industry, is almost a natural 
phenomenon that is inevitable 
with the passage of time. Can 
wc ever stop the human race 
f r o in progressing? Cun the 
progress of civilisation be halt¬ 
ed? Imagine the consequences 
of halting economic develop¬ 
ment! There would be shortages 
of goods and commodities, and 
hence starvation of millions of 
people. 

2. It is true that chimneys 
and furnaces, especially when 
coal is the fuel being used, lead 
to a pollution of the emiron- 
ment and of our river waters. 
The outflow from certain types 
of factories tends to poison the 
atmosphere and makes rivers 
unsafe for people, but that only 
shows that industry has been 
allowed to progress without 
proper safeguards and precau¬ 
tions. Anti-pollution mea¬ 
sures provide the remedy, not a 
closure of factories and other 
industrial establishments. A 
knife often cuts the hands and 
hurts the housewife, but surely 
this does not mean that the knife 
should be banned and the world 
should revert to using stone 
implements of the barbaric age. 

3. It is economic develop¬ 
ment in various directions that 
gives the poor some hope that 
they too would acquire more 
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money and get more oppor¬ 
tunities to ensure a better stan¬ 
dard of living for tluir families; 
otherwise, there would be no 
hope of ever reducing t h c 
gn iwing economic inequalities 
that are such a glaring feature 
of the present set-up. 

4, The reports of environ¬ 
mental pollution showing that 
all humanity would soon be 
wiped out because of the short¬ 
age of oxygen and the predomi¬ 
nance of carbon dioxide and 
other poisonous gases are exag¬ 
gerated. Occasional mishaps 
occur but occasional accidents 
or mishaps occur in every sphere 
of life —the home, the office and 
the field, even in the forests and 
hills. 

5. Imagine the tremendous 
cost of dosing down all fac¬ 
tories in the fear that they are 
polluting the atmosphere. What 
w ;uld the mil’ ons of employees 
do? Will there not be massive 
an i unmanageable unemploy¬ 
ment and would not massive 
quantities of raw material now 
being fruitfully utilised by fac¬ 
tories and manufacturers go 
waste and rol and await destruc¬ 
tion? That would he reversing 
the gear of human progress and 
lommitting a folly which the 
coming generations would never 
forgive, for it would condemn 
them to a state of slavery, 
poverty, destitution and a dark 
age without the comforts and 
amenities we have today, es¬ 
pecially because the population 
is constantly growing and has to 
be fed. ' 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The growth of industry 
and the setting up of factories 
everywhere have only a super¬ 
ficial attraction; they cannot by 
any means be taken as sure 
signs of prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of humanity, particularly 
the masses. The evils of capi¬ 
talism, of a small section of the 
owners of the means of produc¬ 
tion on one side, and the large 
majority of industrial slaves 


working on machines day and 
night on the other, are becoming 
evident. In no industrialised 
country have the people become 
happy and contented; rather, 
they get more frustrated because 
most of the fruits of their 
labours arc taken away by the 
industrialists and the mill- 
owners, leaving only a pittance 
lor the real producers of wealth. 
The whole system thus smacks 
of continuous exploitation of 
the poor by the rich. 

2. The resources of this 
earth are limited, wheiher you 
take into account the minerals, 
the forests, laud wealth or any 
other type of resources. Con¬ 
tinuous use of such resources 
means that, sooner or later, the 
feedstock of factories, the raw 
materials that feed the factories 
will be in short supply and a 
stage might come when there 
would he very little such mate¬ 
rial for the factories.- Is it not 
better to dose down the factories 
gradually by a phased program¬ 
me, instead of a total breakdown 
at one stroke at some future 
time? 

3. The talk of economic 
prosperity of the masses through 
industrial progress is totally 
misleading. In modem society 
the people’s satisfaction, both 
material and psychological, de¬ 
pends not only on the supply of 
consumer goods but also on 
what is described as their “status 
v a 1 u e”—absolute income as 
against relative income. The 
individual feels even more frus¬ 
trated when he finds that while 
his own income increases, say 
by 10 per cent, the income of the 
richer people increases by 20 
per cent or even more. Thus 
the economic disparities are 
getting more accentuated by 
industrialisation. This means 
more unhappiness and more 
unrest. 

4. The progress of industry, 
the destruction of forests and 
the mounting congestion in 
towns will continue as industry 


progresses. Tt has been found 
that even places of tourist inte¬ 
rest and the open spaces are be¬ 
ing adversely affected. There is 
no fear that famous resorts will 
be eroded or ruined by indus¬ 
trial progress and we would be 
depriving the coming generations 
of natural beauty and splendour. 

5. Unless the nauseating 
congestion, the noise, the stench, 
the visual distraction, the mono¬ 
tony and ugliness of the urban 
environment are checked, we 
would bequeath to posterity a 
world that is not worth living 
in. 

6. The age of the machine 
and the factory leads to erosion 
of the basic human values, sym¬ 
pathy for the neighbour and a 
sense of fraternity and of 
brotherhood, and makes every¬ 
one mechanical minded, con¬ 
cerned only with earning more 
to keep up with the Jones's and 
losing all joy of living which 
would be sacrificed in the frantic 
process of amassing an ever 
greater assortment of material 
possessions which cannot add 
much to the people’s real happi¬ 
ness. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE {Contd. from page 242) 


agricutural and industrial base. 
Remarkable achievement has 
been made in foreign trade. 

2. Large accumulations 
have been made of foreign ex¬ 
change reserves (Rs. 4200 crore 
at present) and foodgrains—20 ni¬ 
ton (as buffer stock) dispensing 
with food imports which pre¬ 
viously drained away big chunks 
of our exchange resources. 

3. India has achieved grea¬ 
ter measure of self-reliance and 
price stability than many other 
countries, developed and deve¬ 
loping. 

4. The so-called ‘brain 
drain' of skilled manpower, 
doctors, technicians etc. who 
have settled down in foreign 
countries is a blessing in dis¬ 
guise as they send large remit¬ 
tances back home. And these 
have helped the country out of 


Model Paragraphs 

{Contd. from page 247) 

the guests bring to it. Even 
beggars have been convivial at 
their scanty meal. What is im¬ 
portant is the state of mind. A 
man may be surrounded by 
every kind of luxury but if his 
heart is melancholy and morose 
he will fail to find any zest or 
pleasure in them. A cheerful 
man travels with a light heart 
and therefore miles and miles 
do not tire him. There is no 
worry to distract his attention 
no load on the memory to 
diminish his joys. He is for the 
present moment and does not 
look before and after. Natu¬ 
rally he sucks die honey-sweet 
of pleasure to the optimum. 
With this mental and spiritual 
equipment he traverses the road 
of life and finds it a pleasure, an 
unadulterated pleasure and an 
unmixed blessing. He finds fair 
weather all along. 


the chronic foreign exchange 
crisis. 

5. Industrial output has in¬ 
creased and the enterprises origi¬ 
nally set up for import substitu¬ 
tion have become significant 
export earning enterprises. 

6. Science and technology 
have steadily enlarged the eco¬ 
nomic frontiers of industry and 
agriculture. 

7. The discovery of oil in 
Bombay High is likely to make 
India self-sufficient in her oil 
requirements. 

8. With the shift in empha¬ 
sis from heavy industry (in the 
first 15 years) to agriculture (in 
the second half, and more parti¬ 
cularly since 1977) has made 
farming a business, a profession 
and an industry. It is no longer 
a way of life. 


Topical Essay 

{Contd. from page 244) 

educational sphere, in legislatures 
and even, it is believed, in religi¬ 
ous institutions, what is the rela¬ 
tively honest person to do but to 


fall ini. line? Don't we also' 
bribe the gods with gifts of all 
sorts, so runs another argument. 
Promises and oaths of honesty 
are soon forgotten, and the 
norms return ajain. T h e s r 
norms are palm-greasing, « 
tortions by politicians front 
industrialists, by inspectors from 
shopkeepers, by officials and 
clerks from the public and by 
everybody from everybody el¬ 
even for small favours. The 
vicious circle remains. 


Debate; Discussion 

{Contd. from page 246) 

exception rather than the rule. 
It is, of course, difficult to 
moralise firmly about any spe¬ 
cific issue at a given time be¬ 
cause ideas of conventional 
morality differ from age to age 
and country to country, but 
there should not be any total 
surrender to falsehood, untruth 
and make-believe. There can be 
lasting peace in the world so 
long as the supremacy of the 
moral laws is not recognised in 
national and international deal¬ 
ings. The right means must he 
ensured; then the ends would 
also be right. 
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1. There is something com¬ 
mon about the following. What 
is it? 

ATLANTIC, MANSROVER, 
MANCHESTER. MANDA¬ 
TORY, FRANCE, CHAN¬ 
DIGARH. 

2. Whi h is the odd man 
out? 



c d 


3. 'If 10 cows cat 10 bags 
of fodder in 10 days, in how 
many days would 1 cow eat 1 
bag of fodder? 

4. Fill-in the missing num¬ 
ber. 



5. What is the missing 
number? 

8 17 
J2 -- 
10 II 

6. Insert the missing num¬ 
bers. 



11 


16 

21 


31 


7. Solum is bigger than 
Sunder and Arjun is bigger than 
Solum. Who is the smallest of 
the three? 

8, Which of the six num¬ 
bered figures fits into the vacant 
square? 

(Insert the number in the 
square ) 


10. Supply words to lit the 
definitions given. Each word 
uses the letters of the previous 
word (not necessarily in the same 
order) and adds one additional 
letter till the last letter is reach¬ 
ed. Start with die letter P. 

(a) DAD 

(/A SUITABLE 

(rj NARROWSTRIP 

(r/) PARENT . 

(e) CATCH . 

(f) ASSOCIATE . 

II. Insert the word that com¬ 
pletes the first word and starts 
the second. 



(Clue: Quietude.) 

FO (....) IVE 

12. Insert the word that 
means the same as the two words 
outside the brackets. 



9, What letter should 
cupy the vacant sector? 


change (.) rod 

13. Place a word inside the 
brackets thai completes the first 
word and starts the second, 
(Clue: Learn.) 

S (....) P 

14. Which two of these 
figures do not form a pair? 
(Write the numbers only.j 
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15. Fill in the blanks. 

(a) Frame is to picture as 

lake is to- 

( b ) Time is to cook as heat 

is to- 

(r) Tis is to its as urn is 
to- 

(d) Rat is to tar as mar is 

(o) ELZLEAG 

(i b ) DOVEDET 

(c) NOIUMNCOM 

ifi) ERGILBELTAN 

19. Which is the odd line 
out? 

STOP- POT 
SPIN- NIP 
BEAT-TEA 

20. Supply the missing 
letter. 

A D C G E — 

21. Decide whether the fol¬ 
lowing deduction is correct or 
false. If correct, write C, other¬ 
wise write F. (Remember: you 
regard the statement as correct 
and druw the conclusion on that 
basis.) 

The Yamuna is a fresh-water 
river. 

Shrimps are found in salt 
water. 

There are no shrimps in the 
Yamuna. 

22. Write the following ex¬ 
pression in colloquial English 
according to the meaning given. 

STICKY WICKET ON A 
BAITING—in a difficult posi¬ 
tions 


Answers & Explanations 

1. Thev all contain the letters 
AN.' 

fttf 


(e) Sanitation is to disease 10. 
as precaution is to- 

16. Fill in(+) plus or (-) .. 

minus signs between these num- jl * 
bers so that they reflect the cor- 12. 
rect answers:— 13. 

(а) 2 a 1 3“ 1 4 3 =1 14. 

(б) 14 34 54 74 94-34 

17. S u p p I y the missing 
letter. 

DKGN — QMT 

18. Rearrange the letters 

in each of the following lines to ^ 
spell the names/words as per 
clues given within the brackets 
against each:— 

(an animal) - 

(loyal) - 

(participation) - 

(pugnacious) 17. 

2. ( d ). (1° the top right-hand 

quarter there are only 18 
hatch-lines, whereas in all 
the other quarters there are 
21.) 18- 

3. 10 days. 

4. 39. (Each number, begin¬ 
ning with 3, is double the 19. 
preceding one minus one, 
minus two. minus three, 
etc. 22x2- -44; 44—5— 

39.) 

5. 2. (All the rows and 20. 
columns add up to thirty; 
12-1-16—28, thus a two is 
required to make up the 
thirty.) 

(Top numbers 
increase by 2, 3, 

4,5; bottom num¬ 
bers by twice 
that, i.e. 4, 6, 8, 10.) 

7. Sunder. 

8. 4. (Ears are cither square, 
round or triangular, and 21 
the ‘choti' is either bend¬ 
ing to the right, left, or is 
upright. An example of 2? 
each occurs only once in 
any row or column.) 

9. R. (The letters, read clock¬ 
wise, spell out the word 
•prisoner*.) 


T 

13 


(o) t»A (b) APT (c) tAPfc 
(d) PATER (<*) ENTRAP 
(d) PARTENER 

REST. 

Switch. 

CRAM. 

2 and 5. (1 and 3, and 4 
and 6, form pairs, because 
you can get the one from 
the other by transposing 
the four small figures in¬ 
side the square through 90 
degrees; this cannot be 
done with 2 and 5.) 

(a) Island (h) Thermometer 
(c) Run (</) Ram (c) Acci¬ 
dent. 


(a) 2 8 — 1 ! 3 3 —1 - 4 3 =-1 

( b) 14-34+54-74 I 9J 

-54 

J. (There are two alter¬ 
nating series of letters; in 
each two letters arc skip¬ 
ped. Skipping H and I 
after G gives J.) 

( tf ) GAZELLE (h) DEVO¬ 
TED (c) COMMUNION 
(J) BLLLIGERANT 

Last line. (In all the other 
lines the second word is 
made up of the 4th and 
2nd letters of the first word 
—in that order.) 

J. (Here wc have two com¬ 
plete series, written alter¬ 
nately. The first scries is 
one in which we miss one 
letter, ACE, and in the 
second scries wc miss two 
letters, A D G —. The 
two series arc combined as 
below):— 

ACE 
D G — 

False. (It docs not say 
that shrimps are found 
only in salt water.) 

Batting on a sticky wicket. 
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Banking/CMI and Defence Sendee 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest style of written papers in the competitive examinations for 
recruitment in Banking , Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective- 
Type Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

H'o rk as fast and a\ carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choice 
out of the choices given below 
each question: 

1. Rana Sanga was defeat¬ 
ed by Babur in i 527 in the 
battle of: 

(a) H. dighati 
(ft) Knnwaha 
(c) Panipal 

2. 8th August 1942 is im¬ 
portant in Indian history for: 

(а) Formation of Indian 
National Army at 
Singapore by Subhash 
Chander Bose 

(б) Cripps proposals for 
Dominion Status 

(c) Quit India movement 
launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi 

3. The tragedy of Jaiiian- 
wala Bag took place during the 
Viceroyally of: 

(ft) Lord Chelmsford 
(6) Lord Cur/on 
(r) Lord Willington 

4. The date April 6, 1930 
in Indian history is known for: 

(a) First Round Table Con¬ 
ference in London 

(b) Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

(c) Dandi March by 
Mahatma Gandhi 

5. The sea-route to India 
was discovered by: 

(a) Columbus 


(ft) Vasco-da-Gama 
(r) Albuquerque 

6. The first Secretary of 
State for India was: 

(a) Lord Stanley 
(ft) Lord Morlcy 

(c) Lord Amery 

7. The first woman Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress was: 

(a) Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
(ft) Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
(e) Mrs Sucheta Kripalani 

(d) M r s Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit 

8. Brahmo S a m a j was 
founded by: 

(a) Dadabhai Naoroji 
(ft) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(c) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

9. Aryans settled in nor¬ 
thern India because they: 

(a) found the land was 
fertile 

(ft) considered the Northern 
India inhabited by 
savage people 
(r) found the climate simi¬ 
lar to that of Central 
Asia 

10. The first Census in India 
during the British period was 
held during the Viceroyalty of: 

(a) Lord Rippon 
(ft) Lord Lytton 
(c) Lord DuITerin 

11. The Grand Trunk Road 
was built during .'he reign ol: 


(a) Akbar 

(ft) East India Company 
(r) Shershah 

12. Mir Jaffar was: 

(a) Nawab of Oudh 

(ft) Nawab of Hyderabad 
(c) Nawab of Bengal 

13. The first and the only 
Muslim Lady who ever sat on 
the throne of Delhi was: 

(a) Zeenat Begum 
(ft) Mumtaz Mahal 
(c) Razia Begum 

14. Rajaraja I was the great 
king of : 

(a) Chola dynasty 
(c) Chalukya dynasty 
(c) Maurya dynasty 

15. Mohd.Ghori was assas¬ 
sinated in: 

(a) 1206 
(ft) 1001 
(r) 1336 

16. Scringapatnam is asso¬ 
ciated with: 

(a) Aurangzcb 

(ft) Ahmed Shah Ahdali 

(c) Tipu Sultan 

17. Alauddin belonged to: 
(a) Khilji dynasty 

(ft) Lodhi dynasty 
(c) Mughal dynasty 

18. Which State in India 
produces the largest quantity of 
barley: 

(a) U.P. 

(ft) Bihar 
(c) Haryana 
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19. Which crop is sown on 
the largest acreage in India? 

(a) Wheat 
(ft) Jowar 

\ (c) Rice 

20. Which country is the 
biggest tin producer in the 
world? 

v (a) Malaysia 
(A) Iran 
{() U.S.S.R. 

21. Cotton is chiefly grown 
in: 

(a) Punjab 
(ft) Maharashtra 
(c) IJttar Pradesh 

22. Largest area under cul¬ 
tivation for cotton in the world 
is in: 

fa) India 
(A) U.S.A. 

(c) Egypt 

( d) China 

23. Which of the following 
is a great marshy and useless 
tract lying north-west of the 
Gujarat region: 

(a) Sunderbans 
(ft) Malwa Plateau 

(c) Rann of Kutch 

(d) Chhota Nagpur 

24. Black Pagoda is in: 

(a) Bangkok 

(ft) Kuala Lumpur 
(r) Pnom Penh 
id) Konark 

25. Cheena Kesava , the an¬ 
cient sculptured temple, is in: 

(a) Karnataka 

(b) Kerala 

(r) Maharashtra 

26. The novel “Anand 
Math” is written by- 

fa) Rnbindru Nath Tagore 
(i h ) Hankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee 

fr) Munshi Prem Chand 

27. “A Passage to India" is 
written by: 

fa) E.M. Forster 
(ft) Nirad C. Chowdhury 

(c) Chester Bowels 

28. The book “Discovery' of 
India” is written by: 


(a) Mahatma Gandhi 
(ft) Subhash Chander Bose 
(c) Jawahar Lai Nehru 

29. “Unto This Last” is 
written by: 

(a) John Ruskin 

(ft) Goethe 

(c) Charles Dickens 

30. The author of the book 
“Life Divine" is: 

fa) Swami Vivckananda 
(ft) Rama Krishna Parm- 
hansa 

(c) Aurobindo Ghosh 

31. “Panchtantra” is written 
by: 

(a) Kalidas 

(ft) Kautilya 

( c ) Vishnu Sharma 

32. Who made this state¬ 
ment about Mahatma Gandhi: 

“-Seditious fakir strid¬ 

ing half-naked up the steps of 
the Viceroy's palace there to 
negotiate and parley on equal 
terms with the representative of 
the King Emperor.” 

(a) Jawahar Lai Nehru 
(ft) Subhash Chander Bose 
(c) Winston Churchill 

33. To whom is the follow¬ 
ing line ascribed: 

“We have now to fight for 
peace with same courage and 
determination as we fought 
against aggression.” 

(a) Roosevelt 
(ft) Churchill 
fr) Lai Bahadur Shastri 

34. Who said: “Eppur si 
muove” (Nevertheless it moves): 

fa) Newton 
(ft) Aryabhatta 
(c) Galileo 

35. Who said: “Power tends 
to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely”. 

(a) Lord Acton 
(ft) Aristotle 
fr) Churchill 

36. Pluto revolves round 
the sun once every: 

fa) 48 years 
(ft) 148 years 


(c) 248 yean 

37. The first spaceship to 
hit the moon was: 

(a) Surveyor-1 
(ft) Apollo-11 
(c) Lunik-II 

38. The planet which lies at 
the outermost orbit of the solar 
system is: 

(a) Pluto 
(ft) Neptune 
ic) Uranus 

39. Which was the first un¬ 
manned moon-buggy to explore 
surface of the moon? 

(a) Lunokhod-1 
(A) Surveyor-3 
(r) Lunik-11 

40. The first spaceship which 
carried man on the moon was: 

(a) Sputnik-1 
(ft) Apollo-11 
(<■) Pioncer-10 

41. In which field has Ustad 
Faiyyaz Ahmed Khan distin¬ 
guished himself? 

(a) Painting 
(ft) Poetry 
(c) Music 


Answers 


1. 

(ft) 

2. 

(c) 

3. 

(a) 

4. 

(c) 

5. 

(ft) 

6. 

(fl) 

7. 

(ft) 

8. 

(c) 

9. 

id) 

10. 

(«) 

11. 

(c) 

12. 

(<0 

13. 

ic) 

14. 

id) 

15. 

(o) 

16. 

(c) 

17. 

(o) 

18. 

id) 

19. 

(c) 

20. 

id) 

21. 

(ft) 

22. 

(ft) 

23. 

iO 

24. 

id) 

25. 

id) 

26. 

(ft) 

27. 

(a) 

28. 

ic) 

29. 

(a) 

30. 

ic) 

31. 

iO 

32. 

iO 

33. 

(r) 

34. 

ic) 

35. 

(a) 

36. 

ic) 

37. 

ic) 

38. 

id) 

39. 

(a) 

40. 

ib) 

41. 

ic) 
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Specially for NJ).A./Bnkiag/C3arlc al 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. Fill in the blanks in 
the following sentences with the 
appropriate word or phrase given 
at the end of each sentence. Only 
the head-number need he given. 

(a) Randolph is the man 
—I believe is best suited for 
the job. 

1. whom • 

2. who 

(h) The dazed victim of the 

accident gazed-across the 

road. 

1. helplessly « 

2. helpless 

(c) Had you been there, you 
-him. 

1. heard 

2. would have heard • 

3. have heard 

(d) Every one expects- 

candidate to win. 

1. his ' 

2. their 

(<?) The prospect of yet an¬ 
other war makes him feel- 

1. wretchedly 

2. wretched« 

(/) The Secretary of State 
stood-in his decision. 

1. firmly 1 

2. firm 

(g) Neither of his friends 
-more learned than he. 

1. are 

2. is 

(h) 1 am determined that all 
-obey my commands. 

1. will » 

2. shall 


(i) Violets will smell-in 

the sitting-room. 

1. sweet 

2. sweetly 

(j) During the-six 

months, her life has been mise¬ 
rable. 

1. passed 

2. past • 

Q. 11. Read the following 
passage which describes au inci¬ 
dent from an election contest in 
which Mr Slumkcy is elected. 

During the whole time of the 
polling, the town was in a per¬ 
petual fever of excitement. 
Everything was conducted in the 
most liberal and delightful scale. 
Exciscable articles were remar¬ 
kably cheap at all the public- 
houses, and spring vans paraded 
the streets for the accommoda¬ 
tion of voters who were seized 
with any temporary dizziness 
in the head—an epidemic which 
prevailed among the electors, 
during the contest, to a most 
alarming extent, and under the 
influence of which they might 
frequently be seen laying on the 
pavements in a state of utter 
insensibility. A small body of 
electors remained unpollcd on 
the very last day. They were 
calculating and reflecting per¬ 
sons who had not yet been con¬ 
vinced by the arguments of 
either party, although they had 
had frequent conferences with 
each. One hour before the 
dose of the poll, Mr Perker soli¬ 
cited the honour of a private 


interview with these intelligent, 
these noble, these patriotic men. 
It was granted. His arguments 
were brief, but satisfactory. They 
went in a body to the poll, and 
when they returned, the honour¬ 
able Samuel Slumkcy was return¬ 
ed also. (Dickens) 

Select the appropriate alter¬ 
native. 

1. Mr Perker is 

(n) an agent of Slumkcy 
( h ) the polling officer 
(c) an agent of Slumkey’s 
opponent 

2. A small body of electors 
(n) did not vote 

( h) could not vole 

(c) would not vote 

3. The arguments of Mr 
Perker were brief because 

(a) only one hour was left 
(h) Mr Perkei was a man 
of few words 

(e) the voters were pur¬ 
chased 

4. Which of the following 
statements are correct 

(a) The voters were terro¬ 
rized 

(i b ) Wine flowed freely at 
the time of election 
(r) Free conveyance was 
provided 

(d) The election was fair 
and free from mal¬ 
practices 

5. Point out the difference 
between the words “returned” 
and “was returned” occurring 
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In tiie last sentence. 

6. Give a suitable heading 
to the passage. 

Q. IQ. Complete the fol¬ 
lowing proverbial sayings with 
the appropriate alternative chosen 
out of the three. 

1. Where there is a will 

(a) there is a law-suit 

(b) there is a way 

(c) difficulties melt away 

2. There arc friends 

(a) and enemies 

(b) who are worse than 
enemies 

(r) and friends 

3. Marriages are made 

(a) by brokers 

(b) when two hearts meet 

(c) in heaven 

4. There is small choice 

(a) when one is hungry 

(b) for the poor man 

(c) in rotten apples 

5. A miss is as good as 

(a) a married woman 

(b) a mile 

(c) a hit 

Q. IV. Complete the fol¬ 
lowing passage with words given 
at the end. Please note that the 
antonym of each word occurs in 
the passage. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not 
in the rigorous sense cither tra¬ 
gedies or-but compositions 

of a distinct kind, exhibiting the 
real state of human nature, 

which partakes of good and- 

joy and-, expressing the 

course of the world in which the 

loss of one is the-of another; 

in which, at the same time, the 
reveller is hasting to his wine 

and the-burying his friend; 

in which the malignity of one is 

sometimes defeated by the- 

of another and many mischiefs 
and many benefits are done and 
-without design. 

Words 

evil, frolic, gain, hindered, 

mourner, sorrow, comedies 


Q. V. Pick out the appro¬ 
priate synonym out of the list 
given at the end of each sentence. 

1. At the sight of the police, 
the processionists ran helter- 
skelter 

(a) with great speed 

(h) in utter confusion 

(c) trembling with fear 

2. At that time Hamlet was 
indulging in a soliloquy 

(a) gossip 

(b) talking to himself 

(c) drinking heavily 

3. I never thought that he 
was such a spendthrift 

(а) miser 

(б) cautious in spending 
money 

(c) extravagant person 

4. I like this ballad most of 
all 

(a) a kind of dance 

(b) a ball-game 

(c) folk song 

5. During my travels 1 met 
two highwaymen 

(a) mountaineers 

(b) men of noble blood 

(c) robbers 

Q. VI. Rearrange the fol¬ 
lowing jumbled words to make a 
well-known saying in each case. 

1. Best experience is the 
teacher 

2. An there rule no excep¬ 
tion is without 

3. Words louder speak 
than actions 

4. He who least most 
knows speaks 

5. Good while go going the 
while 

Q. VII. Fill in the blanks 
with the help of matching words 
given at the end. 

1. It is possible to score 

-and lose the-. 

2. It is possible to win- 

and lose the-. 

3. It is possible to make 

-and miss a-. 

4. It is possible to see the 

-and miss the-. 


5. It is possible to-ons 

thing but-something better. 

Words money—fortune 
goals—game 
battles—war 
gain—lose 
trees—wood 

Answers 

(Question I) 

{a) 2 (b) 1 

(r) 2 (d) 1 

(e) 2 (/) 2 

(g) 2 (h) 2 

0 ) 1 (./) 2 

(Question II) 

1 . ( a) 2. (c ) 

3. (c) 4. (b) and (c) 

5. “returned" means came 
back (after an interview with Mr 
Pcrker). 

“was returned" means was 
elected. 

6. Malpractices at the elec¬ 
tion. 

(Question I/I) 

1. (b ) 2. (c) 

3. (c) ■ 4. (c) 

5. (b) 

(Question IV) 

comedies, evil, sorrow, gain, 
mourner, frolic, hindered 

(Question V) 

Y. (b) 2. (b) 

3. (c) 4. (c) 

5. (r) 

(Question VI) 

1. Experience is the best 
teacher 

2. There is no rule without 
an exception 

3. Actions speak louder 
than words 

4. He knows most who 
speaks least 

5. Go while the going h 

(Question VII) 

1. goals—game 

2. battles—war 

3. money—future 

4. trees—wood 

5. gain—lose 
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Objective-Type Tests 


1. The roofs of houses in 
hot countries are often made of 
corrugated steel. This is be¬ 
cause the steel 

{a) reflects the sun’s heat 
(i b ) absorbs the sun’s heat 

(c) corrects the sun's heat 
((/) radiates the sun's heat 

2. Convection can only 
take place in 

(a) solids 

(b) liquids 

(c) gases 
id) fluids 

3. A radiator will emit the 
most heat if ; t is 

(a) while 

(b) black 

(c) shiny 

(d) a bright colour 

4. Gelatin is often used as 
an ingredient in the manufac¬ 
ture of ice cream. The reason 
for this is 

(a) to prevent formation 
of a colloid 

(b) to stabilise the colloid 
and prevent crystal 
growth 

(c) to cause the mixture to 
solidify 

(d) to improve the flavour 

5. ft. detergent is a 

(а) cleansing agent 

(б) drug 
(c) catalyst 
id) soap 

6. Of the following radio¬ 
isotopes, the one used in treat¬ 
ing cancer of the thyroid is 

(a) sodium-24 

(b) phosphorus-32 

(c) iodine-131 
id) uranium-235 

7. The first radioactive ele¬ 
ment isolated by the Curies was 

(a) radium 
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( b) uranium 

(c) polonium 

(d) radon 

8. An alloy has 

(a) only one metallic cle¬ 
ment 

( b ) at least one metallic 
clement 

(<:) at least one non- 
mctallic element 
(i d ) at least one metal and 
one non-metal 

9. Of the following metals, 
the one most likely to be found 
free in nature, is 

(a) iron 

(b) copper 
(r) zinc 

(d) aluminium 

10. The element aluminium 
is 

(a) one of the softest metals 

(b) one of the strongest 
metals 

(c) one of the lightest 
metals 

(d) the best of all metallic 
conductors 

11. Most of the water car¬ 
ried to the leaves of plants 
travels through the 

(a) lenliccls 

(b) cambium cells 
(<■) pholem cells 

(d) xylem cells 

12. The ability of living 
things to respond to changes in 
their environment is called 

(a) ecology 

(b) evolution 

(c) irritability 
id) assimilation 

13. In a green plant, 
nitrates arc used in the produc¬ 
tion of 

(a) proteins 


(/;) starch 
(r) carbohydrates 
id) fats 

14. Which factor least in¬ 
fluences the rate at which photo¬ 
synthesis occurs? 

(a) atmospheric concen¬ 
tration of carbon di¬ 
oxide 

(b) time of day 

(e) concentration of chlo¬ 
rophyll 

(d) concentration of nitro¬ 
gen in the air 

15. A group of cells per¬ 
forming the same function is 
correctly called 

(a) an organ 

( b) a tissue 

ic) an organism 

id) an organelle 

16. Which of the following 
is an air-borne disease? 

(a) measles 

(b) pink eye 

(c) typhoid 

id) tuberculosis 

17. In which organ does the 
blood Jose urea and reabsorb 
amino acids? 

(a) urinary bladder 

(b) gall bladder 

ic) liver 

id) kidney 

18. Failure of the human 
body to metabolise calcium pro¬ 
perly is most clearly associated 
with malfunctioning of the 

(a) parathyroid 
(h) thyroid 

(c) pancreas 

(d) testes 

19. In humans, most pro¬ 
tein digestion occurs in the 

(а) mouth and small in¬ 
testine 

(б) mouth and stomach 
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(i) siomacli and large in¬ 
testine 

(d) stomach and small in¬ 
testine 

20. Which secretion does 
not contain enzymes? 

(a) bile 
(/») saliva 
(r) gastric juice 
(d) pancreatic juice 

21. Which planet is not 
visible to the naked eye? 

(a) Venus 

(b) Mars 

(c) Jupiter 

(d) Neptune 

22. Which planet probably 
has an average surface tempera¬ 
ture lower than that of Mars? 

(a) Mercury 
(i b ) Venus 

(c) Earth 

(d) Saturn 

23. During which phase of 
the moon do solai eclipses occur ? 

(а) new moon 

(б) first quarter moon 
l c) last quarter moon 
(d) full moon 

24. The average lime inter¬ 
val between two successive high 
tides is 

(a) 52 minutes 

(*) 6 hours, 26 minutes 

(c) 12 hours, 26 minutes 

(d) 24 hours, 52 minutes 

25. Which kind of time docs 
a sundial keep? 

(a) standard 

(b) solar 

(c) mean solar 
{d) sidereal 

Increases (I), Decreases (D), 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. If cold air from out¬ 

side enters a warm house in 
winter, the relative humidity of 
this air-. 

27. The radioactivity from 

carbon atoms in the remains 
of living things-. 


28. When an atom of so¬ 
dium becomes an ion, its radius 

29. As the rate of oxida¬ 

tion in body tissue increases, the 
diameter of the capillaries in the 
skin usually-. 

30. As the amount of the 

hoi mono adrenaline decreases, 
the blood pressure-. 

Explain 

31. How does an allergy 
differ from an infectious disease? 

32. What are some general 
symptoms of infections diseases 
in the body? 

33. How is the body adapt¬ 
ed to destroy micro-organisms 
that invade the blood? 

34. How do antibodies act 
on bacteria? 

35. What is the difference 
between a vaccine and a scrum 
as used in the body? 

36. True-False Questions: 
Some of the following statements 
are true and some are false. Re¬ 
write the statements, changing 
the terms in italics, if necessary, 
to make them all true. 

(j) The most rapid growl h 
of the body takes place between 
three and four years of age. 

{b) A new trait that appears 
in the offspring and becomes a 
family characteristic is known as 
mutation. 

(c) An animal or plant that 
lacks all natural colouring is 
known as an alleino. 

( tl ) A trait that is found in 
parents and inherited more often 
than other traits is a recessive 
trait. 

(e) The theory that a plant 
or an animal will produce a new' 
organ when the need arises was 
proposed by Lamarck. 

Answers 

1. («rt 2. ( d) 

3. (b) 4. (b) 


*. 

(a) 

£. 

M 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(b) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

(d) 

12. 

(0 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

(d) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

(d) 

17. 

(d) 

18. 

(a) 

19. 

(d) 

20. 

(a) 

21. 

(d) 

22. 

(d) 

23. 

(a) 

. 24. 

(c ) 

25. 

(h) 

26. 

I 

27. 

D 

28. 

D 

29. 

I 

30. 

D 


31. An allergy is caused by 
ihe body’s unfavourable reac¬ 
tion to a protein substance that 
enters the body, while infections 
are caused by the growth of 
micro-organisms in the body. 

32. Some general symp¬ 
toms of infectious diseases are 
fever, chills, a rash on the skin, 
or an upset stomach. 

33. If micro-organisms get 
into the blood, white corpuscles 
are able to surround and ingest 
many forms. In addition, the 
body produces antibodies which 
destroy many micro-organisms 
and their toxins. 

34. Antitoxins neutralise 
the toxins produced by some 
micro-organisms; lysins are able 
to dissolve certain bacteria; 
agglutinins cause certain bac¬ 
teria to stick together in clumps. 

35. A vaccine causes the 
body to produce antibodies to 
fight an infection; a serum con¬ 
tains ready-made antibodies pro¬ 
duced in the body of another 
animal. 

36. (a) twelve and sixteen 

(i b ) True 

(c) True 

(d) dominant 

(e) True 
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tXJsS’EIRFS 


ATHLETICS 

Jarnail Singh Memorial 
Cross Country Races: V i n o d 
Kumar of Jullundur won the 
gruelling 14-5 km race for men 
in the Jarnail Singh Memorial 
Cross Country' Races which 
concluded at Mahilpur (Punjab) 
on September 28. He clocked 
46 minutes 16'1 seconds. 

Mohinder Kaur (Hoshiar- 
pur) stole the show in the wo¬ 
men’s section with a great vic¬ 
tory' in the 3-krn races. She 
covered the distance in 11 minu¬ 
tes 29 seconds beating last 
year’s record of 12 minutes 52 
seconds, held by Charanjit Kaur 
of Gurd.tspur. 

IAAF Expels Taiwan: The 
International Amateur Athletic 
Federation expelled Taiwan and 
admitted the People's Republic 
of China as a member at its 
meeting at San Juan (Puerto 
Rico) on October 5. The vote 
was 203-153 in favour of expul¬ 
sion of Taiwan. 

The I.A.A.F. is the world 
controlling body for track and 
Held. 

BASKETBALL 

Sbahced Bhagat Singh Tour* 
namebt: Shri Ram Rayons 
(Kota) after trailing 33-43 at the 
breather, made a splendid re¬ 
covery and defeated Signals 
(Delhi) by 78 points to 72 in the 
final of the Shahced Bhagat Singh 
All-India Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment at Ludhiana on September 
29. 


BOXING 

World Heavyweight Title: 
Muhammad Ali gave a superb 
performance at New Orleans on 


September 16 when he regained 
the world heavyweight boxing 
title, beating Leon Spinks in the 
presence of 70,000 spectators 
who had paid $ 6 million to 
witness the light. Ali thus again 
holds the World Boxing Asso¬ 
ciation (WBC) version of the 
heavyw-eight title. Larry Hol¬ 
mes is the World Boxing Coun¬ 
cil (WBC) champion. 

This win gave Ali a career 
record of 56 wins and three 
losses. His only conquerors had 
been Joe Frazer, Ken Norton 
and Leon Spinks. In his 19- 
month career, Spinks had won 
seven fights, lost one and drawn 
one. 

CRICKET 

Irani Cup: Rest of India 
won the Irani Cricket Cup at 
Bangalore on September 19 with 
a convincing ninc-wickcl victory 
over Karnataka, the Ranji Tro¬ 
phy winners. 

Scores 

Karnataka: 202 and 354; 
Rest of India: 464 and 93 for 
one. 

FOOTBALL 

National Championship (San- 
tosh Trophy): Bengal had to go 
all out to beat Goa by 1-0 in the 
final of the 35th National Foot¬ 
ball Championship for the San- 
tosh Trophy at Srinagar on Oc¬ 
tober 8. 

This was the 17th time that 
Bengal had won the champion¬ 
ship since its inception in 1941. 
They had also been runners-up 
nine times. 

With this victory, Bengal 
also achieved tbe feet of carry¬ 
ing away the trophy for the 


fourth year in succession. Ben¬ 
gal had also won the title for 
four years in a row in 1947, 49, 
50 and 51. Hie championship 
was not held in 1948. 

I.F.A. Shield: The glamor¬ 
ous team of Calcutta, Mohun 
Bagan, gave another grand dis¬ 
play when they held the power¬ 
ful visiting USSR Super League 
team, Ararat, 2-2, in the final of 
the I.F.A. Shield Tournament 
at Calcutta on September IS. 
The trophy was shared. 

The I.F.A. Shield, started in 
1893, is one of the oldest foot¬ 
ball tournaments of the country. 
It followed the Durand Cup 
(1888) and the Rovers Cup 
(1891). 


HOCKEY 

Women's World Cup: Hol¬ 
land came on lop in the third 
Women’s World Hockey Cup 
Tournament when they defeated 
West Germany, 1-0, in the final 
at Madrid on September 24. 
India finished seventh. 

Gurmit Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment: Sansarpur XI displayed 
excellent form when they de¬ 
feated Indian Air Force by two 
goals to one in the final of the 
8th All-India Gurmit Memorial 
Tournament at Chandigarh on 
October 2. 


TENNIS 

Davis Cup: The U.S.A. 
and Britain will clash in tbe 1978 
Davis Cup final from December 
8 to 10 in the U.S.A. probably 
at New Orleans. The final de¬ 
cision about the venue will be 
announced later. 

This will be the first time 
that the two will meet in the com¬ 
petition since 1937 when the 
U.S.A. stormed to a 4-1 victory 
in the challenge round at Wim¬ 
bledon. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations, Awards 

Commissions 

Committees 

Defence 

Persons 

Places 

Projects 


ABBREVIATIONS 

N. A.E.P.: National Adult 
Education Programme. 

O. S.T.A.: Ocean Science 
and Technology Agency. 

AWARDS 
Nobel Prizes, 1978 

Literature: Isaac Bushev is 
Singer, 74, a Polish-Jcwish 
writer residing in the United 
States since 1935. has been 
awarded the 1978 Nobel Prize 
Tor Literature. 

His best known works in¬ 
clude a family chronicle triology 
of the novels "The Family 
Moskat” (1950), “The Manor” 
(1967) and "The Estate” (1969). 

It is for the second time in 
three years that the prize has 
been awarded to an American 
citizen of Jewish origin born 
in another country. The 1976 
prize had gone to Chicago 
novelist Saul Bellow, born in 
Canada to a poor Jewish im¬ 
migrant. 

Mr Singer, who writes in 
Yiddish, has been cited by the 
Swedish Academy of Letters for 
“his impassioned narrative art 
which with roots in a Polish- 
Jewish cultural tradition brings 
universal human conditions to 
life. He displays a redeeming 
melancholy sense of humour 
and a clear-sightedness free of 
illusion.'’ 

Medicine: The 1978 Nobel 
Prize in medicine has been 
awarded jointly to two Ameri¬ 
cans and a Swiss researcher for 
enzyme genetical research. 


The three are: Swiss Micro¬ 
biology Professor Werner Arber 
or Basel and Mr Daniel Nathans 
and Mr Hamilton O. Smith, who 
both work at John Hopkins 
University in Baltimore Mary¬ 
land. 

They have been cited for the 
discovery of restriction enzymes 
and their application to prob¬ 
lems of molecular genetics. Res¬ 
triction enzymes, discovered by 
the 49-ycar-nld Mr Arber, pro¬ 
vide the "chemical knives” to 
cut genes into defined fragments. 
Mr Smith, 47, verified Mr 
Arber’s hypothesis and Mr 
Nathans, 49, pioneered live ap¬ 
plication of resti iction enzymes 
to genetics. 

Genetics, the branch of bio¬ 
logy dealing with heredity, is 
based on the study of genes, the 
units or cells that transmit here¬ 
ditary characteristics. 

It is the fifth year in a row 
that Americans have won the 
medicine prize. Last year's 
prize was shared by three U.S. 
pioneers in the study of hor¬ 
mones, Dr Rosalyn Yalow, Dr 
Roger Guillcmin and Dr And¬ 
rew Schally. 

The Nobel Prize money this 
year is worth 725,000 kronor— 
about $ 165,000. 

Economics: Herbert A. 
Simon, an American professor 
has been awarded the 1978 
Nobel Prize in Economics for 
his “pioneering research into the 
decision-making process with¬ 
in economic organisations". 

Chemistry: Dr Peter Mit¬ 
chell of Great Britain, has been 
awarded the 1978 Nobel Prize 


for Chemistry for his work in 
biological energy transfers. 

Physics: the 1978 Nobd 
Prize for Physics has been shared 
jointly by one Russian and two 
American scientists. Half of 
the 725,000 ($ 165,000) prize 
has been awarded to professor 
Pyotr Leontcvilcli Kapitsa of 
Moscow for basic research into 
low temperature physics. 

The other half of the prize 
money has been shared by 1 >r 
Arno A. Pcnzias and Dr Robert 
W. Wilson of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New Jersc\ 
(U.S.A.), for their discovery of 
cosmic microwave background 
radiation. 

Nehru Award for 1976 

The Union Minister for 
Information and Broadcast in 1 .*. 
Mr L.K. Advani. presented tlu* 
12 th Jawaharlal Nehru A waul 
for International Understand¬ 
ing for the year 1976 to Dr 
Guiseppc Tucci, a distinguished 
indologist of Italy, at a function 
held iti Rome on October 3. 

The ceremony was held in 
Rome as Dr Tucci was unahic 
to come to India to receive the 
Award due to ill health. 

The Award was given to 
Dr Tucci in recognition of hi" 
contribution towards promoting 
understanding of the philoso¬ 
phy and culture of Asia, es¬ 
pecially of India. 

Mr Tulsi Mehar Shreshta oi 
Nepal (who died recently) w.i$ 
recipient of the 13th Nehru 
Award for International Under¬ 
standing. 
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Commissions 

Jaganmohan Reddy Commis¬ 
sion: The Reddy Commission 
has indicted former Defence 
Minister Bansi Lai for “brow¬ 
beating" officials of the Defence 
Ministry for entering into a con¬ 
tract with a West German firm 
to benefit Mr Sanjay Gandhi, 
disregarding “the interest of the 
army, and hence of the country." 

In the final report of corrup¬ 
tion charges against Mr Bansi 
Lai, the commission has said 
that the agreements between 
M/s Machincnsaburg Nurcnberl 
(M.A.N.) and the Defence 
Minister and the agreement bet¬ 
ween M.A.N. and Mr Gandhi's 
Maruli Heavy Vehicles (Private) 
Ltd., regarding the same type 
of vehicles, “have a close and 
inextricable connection." 

The one-man commission 
consisting f Shri P. Jugan- 
mohan Reddy, a retired Judge 
of the Suircmc Court of India, 
had been appointed to enquire 
into certain specific matters con¬ 
nected with Shri Bansi Lai, for¬ 
merly the Chief Minister of 
Haryana and thereafter l h c 
Minister of Defence, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


COMMITTEES 

Jha Committee: A Com¬ 
monwealth action programme 
that will include the establish¬ 
ment of a Commonwealth ven¬ 
ture capital company to provide 
resources for industrial projects 
in developing countries has been 
recommended by the Jha Com¬ 
mittee set up two years ago 
under the auspices of the Com¬ 
monwealth Secretarial. 

The committee or the team 
of industrial specialists from 
various Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries headed by Mr L.K. Jha, 
Governor of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, in its final report submitted 
recently has stressed the need for 
the Commonwealth to take an 
initiative in resolving the indus¬ 
trialisation problems of develop- 
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ing countries. 

The team has recommended 
a specific machinery for consul¬ 
tation among Commonwealth 
countries and for monitoring 
industrial progress. The 
machinery will be in the form 
of an industrial consultative 
group comprising persons with 
knowledge and experience in 
industry. 

The Commonwealth action 
programme recommended by 
the Jha team also envisages the 
establishment within the Com¬ 
monwealth fund for technical 
co-operation in industrial pre- 
iiiveslincnl unit to undertake 
project identification and pre- 
fcasihility studies, advise on 
appropriate technologies and 
industrial know-how and to pro¬ 
vide guidance on sources of 
finance. 

The team has also recom¬ 
mended multilateral co-opera¬ 
tion among industrialised and 
developing countries through 
tripartite ventures which can be 
based on the availability of raw 
materials in one country, supply 
of skilled man power in another 
and technology from an indus¬ 
trialised country. 

Clioksi Committee: Refer 
within under “Notes on Current 
National A ffairs'’. 

DEFENCE 

Jaguar: is the name of the 
military aircraft selected by the 
Indian Aii Force to replace the 
old Hunters and Canbcrras. 
Jaguar, an Anglo-French 
product, has been chosen as a 
tactical weapon system for the 
1980s and 1990s. It is a versa¬ 
tile aircraft which can use much 
shorter runways than most 
fighter aircraft. 

The Jaguar, which is in 
service of the British and French 
Air Forces, has proved itself 
excellent in the air superiority 
role at low and medium altitudes 
according to experts. It has 
been described as an excellent 


platform for air and ground gun 
or rocket firing. Due to the 
large quantity of fuel it can 
carry, a pilot can carry out low- 
lcvcl missions of well over an 
hour and return to base without 
fear of running out of fuel. 

It has been concluded by 
the Indian Government that 
Jaguar best meets the IAF needs, 
“taking into account the opera¬ 
tional requirements, deliveries, 
prices, capability for further 
development and suitability for 
indigenous production and tech¬ 
nology from transfer. More¬ 
over, Jaguar is the only one of 
the three competing aircraft 
with two engines, which gives 
added safety, solvability at low 
level and resistance to battle 
damage. 

The recently concluded 
“buyback” agreement between 
Ilindus'an Aeronautics Limited 
and British Aerospace will per¬ 
mit India to sell Jaguar spare 
parts to other countries, includ 
ing Britain. 


PERSONS 

Arbcr, Werner: of Switzer¬ 
land is 49-year-old Professor 
of Microbiology who has co¬ 
shared the l‘>78 Nobel Prize in 
Medicine. He is known for his 
discovery of restriction enzymes 
and their application to prob¬ 
lems of molecular genetics. 
“Restriction enzymes" provide 
the “chemical knives” to cut 
genes into defined fragments. 

Botha, Pieter Willem: H e 
has been elected the Prime 
Minister of South Africa. He 
took office on September 28. 
Sixty-two-year-old Pieter Botha 
succeeds Mr Johannes Vorsler 
who announced his resignation 
for health reasons. Mr Botha, 
a member of the ruling National 
Parly, was the Defence Minis¬ 
ter under Mr Vorster. 

John Paul II: 58-year-old 
Cardinal Karol Wojtyla of Po¬ 
land who was elected Pope of 
the Roman Catholic Church on 
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October 16 took the name John 
Paul II. He is the first non- 
Italian Pope to be elected since 
Adrian XI of Holland became 
Pontiff in 1522. 

He is regarded as a middle- 
of-the-road progressive with firm 
views on Church-State relations 
in Poland. 

Kapitsa, Professor Pyotr 
Leontevitch: He is the Russian 
scientist who has been awarded 
half of the 1978 Nobel Prize in 
Physics. Prof Kapitsa is Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Physical 
Problems, Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, and has often 
been described by western ex¬ 
perts as the chief scientist behind 
Russia’s atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. 

He has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for basic research 
into low temperature physics. 

Livano, Tdalecio: He is Co¬ 
lombia's foreign minister who 
has been unanimously elected as 
President of the 33rd session of 
the U.N. General Assembly in 
place of the outgoing President 
Mr Lazar Morsov of Yugoslavia. 

Mitchell, Dr Peter: 58- 
year-old scientist of Britain was 
in the news having been awarded 
the 1978 Nobel Prize for Che¬ 
mistry. Dr Mitchell works in 
Glynn Research Laboratories 
in Cornwall, Britain. The prize 
has been awarded to him for 
his contribution to the under¬ 
standing of biological energy 
transfer through the formulation 
of the chcmiosmotic theory. Dr 
Mitchell’s research had been 
carried out within an area of 
bio-chemistry referred to in 
recent years as “bio-energetics”, 
which is the study of those 
chemical processes responsible 
for the energy supply of living 
cells. 

Dr Mitchell’s discoveries 
were both interesting and poten¬ 
tially valuable not only for the 
understanding of biological 
energy-transfers systems but 
also in relation to the techno¬ 


logy of energy conversion. 

Nathans, Daniel: is one of 
the three co-sharers of the 1978 
Nobel Prize in Medicine. 49- 
year-old Mr Nathans works at 
John Hopkins University in 
Baltimore Maryland. He 
pioneered the application of res¬ 
triction enzymes to genetics. 

Penzias, Dr Arno A.: of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New Jersey (C/S.A.) is co-sharcr 
with Dr Robert W. Wilson of 
half of the 1978 Nobel Prize in 
Physics. The two American 
scientists have been awarded the 
prize for their discovery of cos¬ 
mic microwave background 
radiation. 

Sathe, R.D.: A seasoned 
China hand, Mr Ramchandra 
Dattatraya Sathe, has been 
named India's next Ambassador 
to that country. Mr Sathe, now 
Ambassador to France, is to 
assume charge in Peking some¬ 
time in the middle of Novem¬ 
ber. At 56, this is Mr Sathc’s 
third assignment in China. He 
had served as India’s consul 
general at Kashgar soon after 
the country attained indepen¬ 
dence and later in the sixties as 
charge d’affaires at the Indian 
mission in Pekirg after the two 
countries withdrew their ambas¬ 
sadors i : each other's capital 
following the 1962 border war. 

Simon, Herbert A.: who 
has been awarded the 1978 
Nobel Prize in Economics is a 
professor at the Carnegie-Mcllon 
University in Pittsburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania (US.A.). The 62-year- 
old American professor has won 
the prize for his “pioneering re¬ 
search into the decision-making 
process within economic orga¬ 
nisations”. 

Mr Simon's research and 
work has spanned the fields of 
applied mathematics, statistics, 
science theory, operations ana¬ 
lysis, economics and business 
administration. Most of all he 
is an economist and his name is 
associated with publications on 


structures and decision-making 
in economic organisations— 
relatively new area of economic 
research. 

He is the author of a book 
published in 1947 entitled “Ad¬ 
ministrative Behaviour”. 

Singer, Isaac Basbcvis: He 
is a Polish-Jewish writer resid¬ 
ing in the United States since 
1935 who has been awarded the 
1978 Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Mr Singer, who lives in New 
York and writes in Yiddish was 
cited by the Swedish Academy 
of Letters for “his impassioned 
narrative art which, with roots 
in a Polish-Jewish cultural tradi¬ 
tion, brings universal human 
conditions to life.” 

Mr Singer, who emigrated 
to the United States in 1935 to 
escape the threat of persecu¬ 
tions, became an American citi¬ 
zen in 1943. He was born near 
Warsaw in Poland in 1904. lie 
has written a dozen novels, col¬ 
lections of short stories, two 
memoir books and some books 
lor children. His best known 
works include a family chronicle 
Iriology of the novels “The 
Familv Moskal” (1950), “The 
Manor” (1967) and “The 
Estate” (1969). 

Smith, Hamilton O.: 47- 
ycar-old American co-sharer of 
the 1978 Nobel Prize in Medicine 
works at John Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity in Baltimore Maryland. He 
verified Mr Arber's hypothesis 
of “restriction enzymes”. (Mr 
Arber is co-sharer of the 1978 
Nobel Prize). 

Wilson, Dr Robert W.: See 
under “Penzias, Dr Arno A". 

PLACES 

Chikmagalur: The L o k 
Sabha constituency of Chik¬ 
magalur in Karnataka was in 
the news due to keen contest in 
the by-eieclion for the Parlia¬ 
ment seat between two main 
rivals—Mrs Indira Gandhi, for¬ 
mer Prime Minister and Pre- 
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Merit of the Congress (!) and 
pr Veerendra Patil, former 
f aicf Minister of Karnataka, the 
Janata Party's choice. 

Tuvalu: is the tiny British 

I ioiith Pacific dependency which 
ichievcd independence on Oc- 
nber I. The 8.000 Polynesians 
this chain of nine coral is¬ 
lands and scores of atolls total- 
l only 25 sq. km. hope to 
ist their meagre incomes by 

t aking fishing rights to the 
.S.A. and other nations. 


PROJECTS 

“Garland Canal'’ Plan: The 

Ininn Government is under¬ 
od to have asked the Food 
mil Agriculture Organisation 
ul the World Bank to send a 
nm of experts to make an 
iweplh study of the “garland 
|:nal’’ project o' Capt. Dastur. 

Capt. Dastur, who spent 

i mr decades and “a lot of 
I'Hiey” in preparing the plan, 
y.N under the project, when 
inlcmcntcd, 216-million hcc- 
ros of land can be irrigated 
L'.iinst the world’s present total 
nigated area of 200-million 
►dares. Floods and drought 
till be a thing of the past. 

The salient features of the 
eject are: 

Two major canals—the 
imalayan canal and the central 
d southern garland canal. 

The Himalayan canal be¬ 
ts from the Ravi-Sutlej and 
‘ r t s the entire Himalayan 


of water will be done purely by 
gravity as the upper canal flows 
at 1,200 feel above sea level and 
the southern at 1,000 feet above 
sea level. They are connected 
by pipelines and an old river 
course in Rajasthan. 

The garland canals, thus 
formed will be able to store 480- 
million hcctares-feet water out 
of the 542-odd-million hectare- 
feet surplus flow available at 
present. 

Coming to the cost aspect, 
an amount or Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 

17,000crorc will be required with 
three-to-four crore people em¬ 
ployed simultaneously to see the 
fruits within just five years, Capt. 
Dastur says. The entire pro¬ 
ject will he handled by a “land 
army." 

The transport problem will 
be solved as “the sea can be 
brought to the land-locked 
Himalayan regions". Nepal 
and Bangladesh will also bene¬ 
fit from the scheme he claims. 

With an “unlimited” hydro¬ 
electric power, many industries 
—free of pollution —can be start¬ 
ed, thus providing more jobs. 
Apart from this, agriculture and 
its allied industries will prosper. 

Tool Room and Training 
Centre: The country's largest 
tool room and training centre 
established at a cost of Rs. 5'25 
crore in Wa/irpur industrial area 
in Delhi was inaugurated on 
September 20. 

The centre will train young 
men to become tool makers and 
tool designers; produce high 
quality tools, jigs, fixtures and 
moulds for small-scale consul¬ 
tancy services in respect of tools 
to small-scale industries; and 
produce sophisticated injection 
moulded parts. 

It has been set up with the 
technical and financial assis¬ 
tance of the Government of Den¬ 
mark to the tunc of Rs. 4'2 
crore or 80 per cent of its cost. 


For the first time, the Danish 
Government met a part of the 
local costs also. 

Gujarat Alumina Plant: The 

Union Government has approv¬ 
ed the agreements made by the 
Gujarat Mineral Development 
Corporation with two Hunga¬ 
rian firms for preparing the 
feasibility report of a 300,000 
tonne alumina plant based on 
Gujarat bauxite. 

The Corporation has been 
considering setting up an export- 
oriented alumina plant utilising 
the bauxite resources of Gujarat. 

The feasibility study would 
include geological estimation, 
mining and transportation and 
infrastructure requirements, in 
addition to the main study for 
the alumina plant. 

The location of the plant is 
to be decided on techno-econo¬ 
mic merits and the Kandla free 
trade 7onc is to be considered as 
one of the possible locations. 

In the Kutch area, there are 
estimated reserves of 34 million 
tonnes of bauxite, 17‘2 million 
tonnes of it proven. 

Seamless Steel Tube Plant: 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limit¬ 
ed (BHEL), one of the largest 
manufacturing industries in 
India, arc setting up a manufac¬ 
turing facility for the manufac¬ 
ture of seamless steel tubes of 
boiler quality in low alloy and 
carbon steels at Tiruchirapalli. 
This plant set up at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 58‘20 crore, has a 
capacity for producing 40,000 
tonnes of Lubes per annum em¬ 
ploying push bench process of 
manufacture. The main plant 
and equipment for this import 
substitution project are being 
supplied by a West German 
firm. 
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of the Congress of the pre- 
March, 1977, has been irre¬ 
deemably eroded; ( b ) that Mrs 
Indira Gandhi cannot, and 
should not, be written off as a 
spent force; (<) that the Janata 
party’s failure to gain an over¬ 
all majority (attributed princi¬ 
pally to lack of good organisa¬ 
tion and party cohesion) in any 
of the Southern States is a big 
jolt to its prestige, and may even 
prove an impediment to smooth 
governance; (d) that it would be 
difficult—and politically danger¬ 
ous—to try and secure a con¬ 
viction of Mrs Gandhi. 

Basic Tenets of Janata Party 

Imbued by the Gandhian 
values and ideals, which at 
least two of the top leaders of 
the Janata party—Mr Jayapra- 
kash Narayan and Mr Morarji 
Desai—preach and practise, the 
Janata party has accepted the 
Gandhian values as its basic 
tenets. Democratic socialism, 
human freedom, decentraliza¬ 
tion of various levels—political, 
economic and administrative— 
judicial independence and equa¬ 
lity before law, austere living 
and selfless service form the 
fabric of the party as stated in 
the election manifesto. IL is yet 
to be seen how far these values 
will be reflected in the party's 
functioning. 

Foreign Policy of the Janata 
Party 

Recently, Mr A.B. Vajpayee, 
Union Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, said that the Janata 
party stands for “genuine non- 
alignment” and added, in ampli¬ 
fication, that the epithet 
“genuine” is an attribute of all 
that emanates from his party 
government. Refuting the 
charge that it signifies a break¬ 
away from the erstwhile ties with 
the USSR and a till in favour of 
the USA, he observed that it was 
a preposterous allegation be¬ 
cause all that the Janata govern¬ 
ment had done was to straighten 
or remove the distortions that 


had occurred over the years in 
the original concept of non- 
alignment. The Janata govern¬ 
ment is genuinely neutral and 
it is irrevocably and unequi¬ 
vocally committed to the same 
old policy of non-alignment as 
founder fathers had envisaged. 
Critics hold the new approach 
as pretentious and dangerous. 
In the past, the attitude of Ame¬ 
rican Administration prejudiced 
India's interests. Why woo it 
now? To imitate America in 
all possible ways amounts to a 
“sell-out" of our economic free¬ 
dom. A vigil on this aspect of 
the Janata government’s activi¬ 
ties is essential. More so, be¬ 
cause the Rightists have muster¬ 
ed strength on the Indian politi¬ 
cal scene and they may domi¬ 
nate the economic decisions as 
well. 

The election manifesto of the 
Janata party had promised a 
millcnium if they were returned. 
Now that it has happened, is a 
millcnium in the offing? Fifteen 
months or more have elapsed 
since the new party came into 
power with Gandhian trappings. 
But nothing substantial has been 
done. Even the assessment of 
the country's economy has been 
different by different persons in 
power and at different times by 
the same persons. This cer¬ 
tainly makes confusion worse 
confounded. Some of the 
Janata party leaders regard the 
economy as “sluggish”; others 
evaluate it as “buoyant"; some¬ 
times the past achievements are 
eulogized, and other times they 
arc denigrated in a blanket 
fashion. 'Hie Congress did, of 
course, make mistakes but it 
would be very unfair to hold 
that everything that they had 
done was wrong. Mere mud- 
slinging is not good politics. 
The Janata party has laboriously 
hammered out a new economic 
policy which lacks direction and 
vigour. It has posed fresh 
dilemmas. The demon of in¬ 
flation is still doing havoc and 


there are no signs of its abate¬ 
ment in the near future. The 
masses cannot afford for long 
to be fed on promises. The 
Janata party government is a 
transitory phenomenon for it 
cannot accept a common policy, 
a pre-requisite for fulfilling such 
promises as ending destitution 
in 10 years not to speak of build¬ 
ing a community wedded to 
“anlodaya”, or to have full em¬ 
ployment in a decade. 

Future of the Janata Party 

The Janata parly is only a 
19-monih old infant. It would 
be preposterous to pass any firm 
judgement so soon. At the 
same lime, it is futile to be opti¬ 
mistic about its future if the 
bickerings in the ranks and file 
of the party are not to be ignor¬ 
ed. The Janata parly’s “troubles 
spring from the dichotomy bet¬ 
ween its super-structure consist¬ 
ing of the veterans of freedom 
struggle and its mass-base which 
is itself showing schisms since it 
started tasting power”. The 
new party still continues to be a 
parly of parts. The mark of 
“merger” is too flimsy to stand 
the strain of power-hunt. 
Healthy polarisation of political 
forces is yet to come about. 

India is in a state of political 
flux. While the defeated Con¬ 
gress and now the split-factions 
are gasping for breath, the 
Janata party is struggling to sur¬ 
vive in its infancy. The stabi¬ 
lity, viability and credibility of 
the Janata party is unclear. It 
will have to travel long before 
reaching the destinations en¬ 
visioned by its constituents, lu 
political claims such as restora¬ 
tion of democracy and freedom 
lost during the Emergency and a 
free Press cannot be recognised 
as its achievements because with 
the lifting of Emergency all these 
had come into their own auto¬ 
matically. The curbs during the 
Emergency could exist only dur¬ 
ing that period and not there¬ 
after. 
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Parly System—Indian Style 

(Con td. from page 234) 


its flock together. Unless this 
is assured, the danger is that the 
entire parliamentary system may 
collapse; in that eventually there 
would be another opportunity 
for authoritarian rule. The 
point is that political parlies 
must be sound and stable. 

The factor that may yet 
avoid utter political coni'usion 
is the anxiety of most legisla¬ 
tors to avoid a snap election. 
I'.lections arc a costly business 
and the urge to remain in office 
may yet prevent the Janata 


from breaking up; its members, 
though politically and ideolo¬ 
gically far apart, know this too 
well. As for the Leftist parties 
the chances of their merger seem 
to be remote, just as the chances 
of China and Russia settling 
their differences and becoming 
friends and good neighbours 
arc remote. However, the 
chances of Indian political par¬ 
ties surviving the present crisis 
are not dismal. Very often an 
ordeal of lire proves a blessing 
in disguise; it purifies the ele¬ 
ments and eliminates the chuff. 


Problems of Large Industries 

(Contrf. frtrn pane 238) 
government. 


our hope and so does the 
record output of 12b million ton 
of Ibodgrains. All this has lent 
lesilicncc to our economy and 
reduced i.ie stresses and strains 
on the balance of payments 
position (although this year’s 
export trends have begun to 
cause some concern). Sus¬ 
tained efforts have to be made 
not to allow any slide-back in 
our economy. Any deteriora 


For achieving the optimum 
rate of growth rc-vamping the 
managerial cadres, particularly 
of the traditional large indus¬ 
tries, is essential. The manage¬ 
ment should he professionalised 
and the heads of the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings should be 
given autonomy in decision¬ 
making process. This applies 


tion on the foreign exchange or to the private enterprises also 
food front in the midst of slug- where the top managers keep 


gish investment may cause a 
serious damage to the economy. 
The onus to stimulate invest¬ 
ment, explore new export nvc- 


power concentrated in their own 
hands. The result is that the 
people on the spot who are 
faced with the real bottlenecks 


Hues and utilize optimally the cannot lake any initiative to 
available reserves lies on the show improved performance. 

Containment of Floods 


amount is about Rs. 70 crore 
more than that spent during the 
last 27 years. The sixth plan 
1978-83 envisages to continue 
the on-going flood-control 
schemes. Top priority will be 
given to such schemes, moder¬ 
nization of flood forecasting 
methods and techniques, setting 
up of new forecasting centres, 
preparation of basin-wise master 
plans within a lew years, con¬ 
tour maps of floods, soil conser¬ 
vation* in the catchment areas of « 
rivers causing floods, auli-sea- 
erosion works in coastal regions 
and maintenance of flood works. 

Conclusion: The visitation 
of floods every year must end, 
and soon. At least, their inten¬ 
sity and frequency must be re¬ 
duced substantially if all places 
cannot be protected against all 
floods at all times in view of the 
country’s ecological and geo¬ 
physical conditions. No doubt, 
more work has been done to¬ 
wards the flood control since 
1954, when the National Flood 
Control policy came into being, 
than in the last few centuries, 
yet the measures taken so far 
arc not adequate. What is 
essential is to take preventive 
measures. The routine protec¬ 
tion measures arc not enough. 

A dynamic and scientific ap-- 
proach is called for which should 
also include, on priority basis, 
conservation and utilization of 
the water resources in the rivers. 
This involves intcr-State and 
national action-oriented policy. 
Only then can the scourge of 
floods be exorcised. 


( Conul.from page 240) 


Progress: Tn implementa¬ 
tion of the flood-control mea¬ 
sures, the following results have 
been achieved upto 1975-76: 

1. Length of embankments 
constructed—15,020 km. 

2. Length of drainage 
channels—16,727 km. 

3. Towns protected—235 

4. Villages raised above 


high flood level—4,672 

New strategy: Unlike the 
past, flood-control measures will 
not suffer tor lack of funds. 
The Janata government is com¬ 
mitted to this new approach and 
as a token of its concern has 
allocated Rs. 700 crore to be 
spent on anti-flood measures 
during the next five years. This 


*Thc soil Conservation, scheme Is 
in operation in 260 watersheds 
sprc.ul over 30 river vally project 
catchmi nls in 19 States and Union 
Territories. The Centrally-spon¬ 
sored soil conservation programme 
in the catch men t a teas lias achieved 
a target of 95,460 hectare of soil 
conservation during 1977-78. The 
target for the year was fixed at 
84.100 hectare and for 1978-79 
at 110,160 hectare. 
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Heads of Stale 

Gen. Zia-ul-IIaque: Takes 
over as President of Pakistan. 
He also continues to be the 
Army Chief and Chief Martiai 
Law Administrator. 

Daniel A rap Moi: Sworn 
in as President of Kenya. 

Gen Joao Baptista Figueircdo 
(Retd.): Elected President of 
Brazil. 

John Vorster: Elected Pre¬ 
sident of South Africa. 

Aristides R o y o: Elected 
President of Republic of Panama. 

Cardinal Karol Wojtyla: of 
Poland has been elected new 
Pope of the Roman Catholic 
Church on October 16. He 
took the name John Paul II. 

Prime Ministers 

Pieter Willem Botha: Elected 
Prime Minister of South Africa. 

Diplomats 

R.D. Sathe: India's Am¬ 
bassador to France, has been 
appointed the country's Ambas¬ 
sador to China to succeed Mr 
K.R. Narayan. He is expected 
to take up his new assignment 
soon. 

Roop Krishna Anand: In¬ 
dia's Ambassador to Argentina 
concurrently accredited Ambas¬ 
sador to Uruguay with residence 
in Buenos Aires. 

Abdullahi Egal Nur: Am¬ 
bassador of Somalia Democratic 
Republic in India presented his 
credentials to the President of 
India, Mr Sanjiva Reddy on 
September 26. 

Mon Jamaluddin: Appoint¬ 
ed High Commissioner of 
Malaysia in India. 

Niaz Ahmed Naik: Ap¬ 
pointed permanent representa¬ 
tive of Pakistan to U.N. 


A bul Alisan: Appointed 
Bangladesh's High Commis¬ 
sioner in India. 

Rabia Haider: Appointed 
Ambassador of Lebanon in 
India. 

Mrs Soonu Kochar: Ap¬ 
pointed High Commissioner of 
India to Fiji in succession to Mr 
Ramesh Chander Arora. 

Other Important Positions 

Indalecio Livano: Foreign 
Minister of Colombia, elected 
President of the 33rd session of 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

Dr Simon P men to: Elected 
Archbishop of Bombay. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Col General Stane Potocar: 
Chief of the General Staff of 
Yugoslav Army. 

Veraswamv Ringadoo: De¬ 
puty Prime Minister of Mauri¬ 
tius. 

Alfred Nzo: General Sec¬ 
retary, African National Cong¬ 
ress of South Africa. 


Samuel Atunodawats: 
tional Chairman of Zimbatn] 
African People's Union. 

Sackin B. Beginatova: fy 
puty Prime Minister and Foreig 
Member of the Kirkhiz Repu 
lie of USSR. 

Robert S. McNamara : Pn 
sident of the World Bank. 

Dr Christoph Albert Ven A 
Klaauw: Foreign Minister 
Netherlands. 

Resigned 

Leo Tindemans: P r; m 
Minister of Belgium. 

Johannes Vorster: PriraJ 
Minister of South Africa. 

Mirza Afzal Beg: Deput 
Chief Minister of J & K. 

Died 

Madame Chiang Ching 
Widow of China’s late Chait 
man Mao Tse-tung and leader o 
the “gang of four". 

R.K. Dalmia: A noted in 
dustrialist and philanthropist) 

Dr Tulsi Mehar Shreshu 
A dedicated Gandhian and 
noted social worker of Nepal. 

Pope John Paul I: Poiilil 
of the Roman Catholic Chuich| 


EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

20—Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Qatar and North Yemen reject 
the West Asia peace settlement 
evolved at Camp David. 

—South Africa plans clectioi in 
Namibia. 

24— Reddy Commission indicts Bansi 
Lai. 

25— Mirza Afzal Beg quits J & K 
government. 

25—The Supreme Court suggests 
trial straightaway by the High 
Courtsof the emergency offenders. 

28— Israeli Parliament approves ag¬ 
reements reached at Camp David 
summit conference. 

29— Death of Pope John Paul I. 

—Rs. 85 fixed as procurement price 
both for paddy and coarse grain 
for the coming kharif season. 


—Mirza Afzal Beg expelled ronj 
National Conference. 

OCTOBER 

2—India launches world’s bigges 
literacy plan. _ . _ 

—Tamil Nadu ordinance proyul*! 
stringent measures for stride! 
enforcement for the Prohibicof 
j\ct ■ 

—Mrs Indira Gandhi annoum* 
decision to contest the Lok Suhrai 
by-election from Chikmaga' u ! 
constituency In Karnataka. 

5—India decides to go in for Jas u3l 8 
supersonic strike aircraft. 

10—Vcerendra Patil, former Chfl 

MinistcrofKamataka.choseii'l 

the Janata Party to contest Iti^ 
Chikmagalur by-election- 

15— Seven of Franco-German 
scale Everest. 

16— Pakistan government clamP 
press censorship in the country 
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The Story of 1978 


Dear Reader, 

During the months gone by, we are sure you have done your 
best to register improvement in the direction in which your chosen 
goals lie. Simultaneously, we believe you have been preparing 
yourself to take time by the forelock as they say. That is the 
only way in which you can make the best of the opportunities that 
come your way. 

It is a matter of gratification for us if the Competition 
Master has been of some small service to you in making your path 
to progress a little more smooth and easy. 

jfs usual, the first issue of the Competition Master In 1979 
will be a Special New Year Number carrying a brief resume of 
important happenings Airing the preceding twelve months. We 
are trying to make it something that would be of help to you for a 
quick revision of the story of 1978. 

With best wishes. 


Yours sincerely. 



Editorial 

The Heroine is Back 


B Y-elections to legislatures come and go, 
and so do men and women, but the decisive 
victory of Mrs Gandhi at Chikmagalur is a 
landmark in Indian politics. Many punters and 
pollsters have been proved wrong, although 
people who kept their cool and avoided the 
euphoria that followed certain dramatic deve¬ 
lopments knew all along that it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to thwart the come-back of the 
heroine, the firebrand Janata campaigner Mr 
George Fernandes’s desperate fulminations not¬ 
withstanding. Anyhow, the likely repercus¬ 
sions and the possible chain reaction are far 
more important than the immediate post¬ 
mortem or the victory shouts of the arrogant 
lady’s countless supporters. These supporters 
now proclaim from the house-tops that Mrs 
Gandhi’s triumph marks the death-knell of the 
Janata Party and signals the ouster of Mr 
Moraiji Desai as Prime Minister and the return 
to powei of the very woman who ruthlessly 
murdered democracy, put thousands of people 
into prison and sought to perpetuate dynastic 
rule. It is indeed a sad thought that if the 
March, 1977, election had not intervened, the 
rights of the people and democracy itself would 
have been relegated to the mortuary for all times 
to come. 

To the men and women who prefer to remain 
far from the madding crowd and are not 
jnflnfnflfrf by mobocracy certain dismal thoughts 
occur. First, will the country revert to the 
notorious, soul-killing Emergency rule 7 For 
some time Mrs Gandhi was persuaded by Con¬ 
gress well-wishers to disclaim any intention to 
impose another Emergency in case she returned 
to power. She did, on one or two occasions, 
notably at Katnal during a by-election, express 
half-hearted regret at the happenings and ex¬ 
cesses during the Emergency. But lately she has 
started defending the Emergency regime again, 
which gives indications that the country may be 
in for another spell of virtual dictatorship and 
the implicit denial of fundamental rights, es¬ 
pecially the freedom of speech and expression. 
That would be a sad day for the nation, and this 
time the highly calculating woman may be even 
more spiteful and more thorough in her drastic 
sweep. The same set of flatterers may surround 
her and exploit their positions to feather their 
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own nests. 

As for the Janata Party, the writing on the 
wall is clear. In fact it was time this party got a 
drubbing and a jolt which would bring it to its - 
senses and infuse a new life into its leadership 
and the ranks. Perhaps never before has a 
ruling party in India created such a poor image 
for itself, even though the people's mandate was 
precise, unambiguous and generous. All its 
tactics to defame and expose Mrs Gandhi seem 
to have misfired. Nobody attaches any impor¬ 
tance now to the findings of the Shah Com¬ 
mission and of other commissions of enquiry. 
The Janata leaders' repeated references to the 
Emergency excesses also leave the people cold. 
The number of those who think her rule was 
better in many ways—more disciplined, far less 
confusing and more meaningful than Mr Moraiji 
Desai’s—is by no means small. 

It is possible that during the next three 
years—until the next general elections (presum¬ 
ing there is no mid-term election caused by the 
disintegration of the Janata Party as a result of 
its own dissensions) the J anata Party leaders may 
sink their differences. But there need be no - 
doubt that the people have lost confidence in the 
Janata Party which has become the symbol of 
factionalism, discord, lack of coherence, in¬ 
efficiency, dithering too much talk and too 
little action. Has it not, many people ask, 
lost credibility and the moral right to rule the 
country ? It was given the chance and has 
been found woefully wanting. 

There is also the possibility of new alliances 
being formed and the old ones getting dissolved 
as unworkable and ill-conceived—even as a 
marriage of convenience. The break-up of the 
two big parties and alliances is in fact quite on 
the cards. Moreover, new formulations Ire 
always good; they do not have the bitterness, 
the stigma and the rancour of the old; they can 
hold out a new hope and a new promise of a 
better, brighter tomorrow. Whether this comes 
about or not, Mrs Gandhi seems to be sure of 
her ground; it seems she will wait for her oppor¬ 
tunity to strike, the wily politician that she is. 
When she has consolidated her position and her 
party, her opponents may just be gone with the 
wind. 
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Mrs Gandhi’s Triumph 

The by-election . result at 
Chikmagalur ( Karnataka ) con¬ 
firmed to the earlier forecasts by 
impartial observers, and Mrs 
Indira Gandhi (Congress-I) 
leader, romped home victorious, 
defeating her main rival, Mr 
Veercndra Patil (Janata) by an 
impressive and decisive margin 
of 77,333 votes. 

The final tally of votes was 
as follows: Mrs Indira Gandhi 
—249,376; Mr Veerendra Patil, 
172,043. The total electorate 
was 595,393; the total votes 
polled were 447,448; and the 
invalid votes were 5,917. There 
were 26 other candidates (inde¬ 
pendents) but they fared badly 
and lost their security deposits. 
Mrs Gandhi scored in all the 
segments of the constituency, 
even in those where the incidents 
of firing had taken place and a 
young girl was killed and nearly 
100 persons injured. 

Apparently, the voters were 
not at all impressed by the pro¬ 
paganda carried on by Janata 
leaders led by Mr George Fer¬ 
nandes who masterminded the 
Janata Party's campaign against 
the former Prime Minister. The 
ceaseless talk of Emergency ex¬ 
cesses, of “murder of demo¬ 
cracy" and of the establishment 
of virtual dictatorship during 
the last phase of the Congress 
regime failed to impress the 
people of Karnataka. 

Mrs Gandhi described her 
poll triumph as “a victory of 
the people" and said the people 
had expressed their unstinted 
support for the principles and 
programmes of her party, the 
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Indian National Congress. She 
also ascribed her success to the 
efforts and influences of Mr 
Devaraj Urs, the Karnataka 
Chief Minister. 

The Congress (I) leaders 
were naturally jubilant at the 
election verdict. Mr Kamla- 
pathi Tripathi, leader of the 
Opposition in the Rajya Sabha, 
said the Chikmagalur verdict 
was “the ruling Janata Party's 
Waterloo" and said the Central 
Government had forfeited the 
right to rule the country. He 
said it was the victory of right 
over wrong. 

Addressing the Congress (I) 
Parliamentary Party meeting on 
November 9, Mrs Gandhi said 
that while she was not interested 
in disturbing the functioning of 
the Janata Party Government, 
the Congress (1) would not 
tolerate the injustices to the 
people and “selling of the coun¬ 
try's interests." She would not 
try to pull down the Janata 
Government which, she said, the 
Janata leaders were doing “quite 
effectively and conveniently". 
The parly elected her as leader 
and requested her to take over 
the leadership of the party in 
Parliament. She did not, how¬ 
ever, accept the request for the 
time being. In due course she 
is bound to become the Leader 
of the Opposition and will en¬ 
joy Cabinet rank and several 
facilities on accepting that status. 
She is determined to make her 
presence felt in Parliament and 
her entry may change the course 
of Indian politics. 

Mrs Gandhi Explain! Policy 

Although Mrs Gandhi had 
been ordered by a Delhi court 
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not to make political speeches 
during her London visit, she 
openly and repeatedly made 
statements of a political nature 
and strongly criticised the Janata 
Government during her trip. 

Explaining her policy she 
said death threats against her¬ 
self, her family and other Indian 
leaders, plus dangers of national 
chaos, compelled her Govern¬ 
ment in 1975 to introduce 
Emergency rule. 

“We were confronted with 
counter-revolution against our 
policies of diluted Socialism", 
Mrs Gandhi said in an inter¬ 
view. “I was told by some of 
my Cabinet colleagues and 
leaders of our States that the 
nation was heading towards 
chaos and that they, like myself, 
faced assassination if wc did not 
act at once." 

Mrs Gandhi claimed that 
these threats of death coincided 
with mutiny calls addressed to 
the police, ■ he armed forces and 
public servants by Mr Jaya- 
prakash Narayan. She asserted 
that the death threats came 
against the background of inten¬ 
sification of the U.S., West 
German and British opposition 
to her policies. It could hardly 
have been accidental, she 
argued, that India's upheaval 
came about the same time as 
major transformations took 
place in other parts of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

In Bangladesh and Pakistan, 
assassinations and arrests of 
Government leaders swiftly fol¬ 
lowed what, she said, was "the 
counter-revolution" against her 
own policies. She cited two 
developments which, as she put 
it, made her rule “inconvenient" 
to the Western Powers. The first 
was India's test blast of “a peace¬ 
ful nuclear device" in 1974which 
thrust the world's first develop¬ 
ing country into the atomic 
league; and the second was that 
India, through its industrialisa¬ 
tion programme, was beginning 
for the first time to compete 


against the West for markets in 
the world's developing nations. 

Referring to her earlier 
charge that the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency men were 
involved with political oppo¬ 
nents at home to unseat her, she 
emphatically claimed that Ame¬ 
rican, West German and “to a 
lesser extent British" interests 
were out to see her defeated. 
She was not specific beyond say¬ 
ing that her opponents at home 
had received financial support 
from abroad for their activities 
which, she said, included “work¬ 
ing for my elimination" and 
“taking the fight to the streets" 
if other means failed. 

On her own political future 
she said she would have pre¬ 
ferred infinitely to have retired 
into the mountains last year. 
“I have no wish to become 
Prime Minister again. But my 
old Congress Party friends and 
my followers persuaded me to 
fight back and now (having won 
the by-election) I am returning 
to the Lok Sabha. 1 will be 
able to speak up for them." 

On the Emergency, she said 
she had in the past (and still 
docs) dissociated herself from 
the excesses committed by the 
police and security forces against 
innocents. “I know mistakes 
were made. Smugglers and 
hoarders were freed from jail 
too soon, contributing to an 
increase in the crime rate. There 
were complaints against our 
slum clearance and resettlement 
programme, Press censorship 
went too far. The sterilization 
campaign was abused partly 
because in some areas our oppo¬ 
nents penetrated the Slate ap¬ 
paratus and used unjustifiably 
forceable measures to distort 
the Government's policy." The 
application of MISA also was 
excessive in certain situations, 
but it took place without the 
knowledge or consent of the 
Government, she claimed. 



To check the malpractices 
indulged in by the sugar manu¬ 
facturers and ensure a fair deal 
to the cane growers, the Govern¬ 
ment of India issued an ordi¬ 
nance on November 9, acquiring 
powers to take over, for three 
years in the first instance, the 
management of sugar mills 
which did not start crushing 
operations by November 15, 
or those in arrears of payment 
for sugarcane beyond 10 per¬ 
cent of purchases on that date. 

The ordinance excluded 
from its purview mills under the 
management of Government 
agencies, whether State or Cen¬ 
tral, and it does not, therefore, 
interfere in any manner with 
the Bihar ordinance by which 
the State Government sought to 
acquire mills. 

Explaining the Ordinance, 
the Minister of State for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Bhanu Pratap Singh, 
said that acquisition of mills as 
such was not desired by the 
Central Government. The Gov¬ 
ernment, in fact, hoped that the 
Ordinance would not have to be 
invoked widely. The purpose 
simply was to protect the cane 
growers as also consumers, 
against mills which were either 
unable or unwilling to start 
crushing cane, or starting un¬ 
duly late to reduce production. 

The Central Ordinance pro¬ 
vides for a minimum of five 
days' notice to be given to a 
mill which failed to start on 
November 15 to explain why 
its management should not be 
taken over. There is no limit 
to the time a mill may be given 
for an explanation. Last year 
only one mill in the north (in 
North Bihar) had started work 
on October 30, whereas most 
others had begun cane crushing 
only after Diwali, which was in 
the second week of the month. 
This season more mills had 
started on October 30, though 
these were mostly in Maha¬ 
rashtra (31), and in Karnataka 
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(8), Trad Nadu (1) and Andhra 
Pradesh (1), making a total of 
42 against the 25 started by this 
date last year. Arrears of pay¬ 
ment for cane at the start of the 
sugar season on October 1 were 
over Rs. 53 crores,- being 6*7 
per cent of the year's cane pur¬ 
chases. In the previous year 
the arrears were only 2*5 per 
cent 

On November 7, while the 
total amount overdue was still 
to be computed, the number of 
mills in arrears was 63, 17 of 
them being Government owned 
or managed, and 23 run by co¬ 
operatives. 

Imports and Exports Incentives 

The import-export perfor¬ 
mance during the past few 
months has been far from satis¬ 
factory. To check the deterio¬ 
ration and ensure an improve¬ 
ment, the Central Government 
announced certain measures on 
November 10. The immediate 
aim is to liberalise imports and 
reduce the costs of production. 
The Government slashed the 
import duty on 17 types of 
capital goods, reduced the im¬ 
port duty on 25 raw materials 
used by specified electronic in¬ 
dustries to a flat 45 per cent and 
placed 48 items of leather 
machinery on Open General 
Licence (which means they can 
be imported without any prior 
clearance). 

The reduction in import 
duty on capital goods is from 
the standard 40 per cent to 25 
per cent, and it applies only to 
items not produced indigenous¬ 
ly. This is likely to reduce pro¬ 
ject costs without affecting 
domestic manufacturers. The 
cut in project costs may ulti¬ 
mately bring down the costs of 
production. 

The electronic industries to 
benefit most will cover transmis¬ 
sion tubes, capacitors, X-ray 
tubes and a few others. This 
could lead to a reduction in the 


pdoea of radios, TV sets, radi¬ 
cal equipment and equipment 
used in reducing transmission 
losses of power lines. 

The leather industiy is ex¬ 
tremely important both from the 
export viewpoint and as a poten¬ 
tial employer of thousands of 
workers. The placing of 48 
more items of leather on O.G.L. 
is designed to facilitate the set¬ 
ting up of new units. The im¬ 
port duty has also been cut to 
25 per cent for eight types of 
leather machinery. The gar¬ 
ment industry—another labour- 
intensive one—will benefit by 
the duty reduction to 25 per 
cent on six types of equipment. 

In the 1978-79 budget, the 
import duty on certain cate¬ 
gories of capital goods not pro¬ 
duced indigenously was cut 
from 40 to 25 per cent. This 
concession has been withdrawn 
in the case of machinery for oil 
exploration. But it has been 
extended to certain minor fields. 
The Government has also de¬ 
cided to continue for three more 
years from April next the cash 
assistance scheme for certain 
export commodities and goods. 
The scheme will be run on a 
more selective basis. The pre¬ 
sent arrangement, which would 
have ended on March 31, 1979, 
covers about 20 per cent of the 
FOB value. Traditional export 
commodities which e n j o y a 
strong position in international 
markets will not be given this 
facility automatically. The 
scheme will not be extended 
indefinitely. Whether all the 
items now covered will get the 
benefit for three more years or 
for a shorter period will depend 
on the conclusions reached in 
periodic reviews by the Com¬ 
merce Ministry. 

The Cabinet appointed, a 
committee to propose measures 
to bring about economy in the 
production cost of coal and to 
fix an appropriate price for it. 



For the fifth time since May 
1978, the rupee was devalued 
against the sterling on October 
30, the percentage of the down¬ 
ward revision being larger this 
time—2-14 per cent 

The revision was regarded 
as necessary because of the con¬ 
tinuing and rapid decline of the 
dollar which is receiving one 
blow after another in the inter¬ 
national currency markets ow¬ 
ing to the widespread belief that 
measures to improve the U.S. 
economy and contain inflation 
will not be effective, despite 
President Carter's anti-inflation 
drive. 

The fall of the dollar has 
been particularly sharp since 
September. Since the bulk of 
India's trade is with countries 
in the dollar area, this has 
affected e x po r t earnings—a 
major reason for the decline in 
foreign exchange earnings this 
year. 

The devaluation is designed 
to ensure that exporters get 
roughly Rs. 8 for a dollar. Ex¬ 
porters have been demanding a 
heavier devaluation to improve 
their earnings but the rate is 
being maintained at this level to 
minimise the drawal on foreign 
exchange reserves as a result of 
the heavy rise in imports this 
year. 

The rupee stands devalued 
by nearly 8 per cent since last 
May against sterling. The mid- 
"dte rate of the rupee has been 
fixed at Rs. 16*35 for £ 1 com¬ 
pared to Rs. 16 after the 1*6 
per cent "devaluation" in the 
middle of October. 

Cot in Pay and Perks 

To reduce the disparities 
and distortions between the 
salary structures of the various 
sectors and also to safeguard 
the public interest by promoting 
economic justice the Govern¬ 
ment of India has imposed res¬ 
trictions on the payment of 
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salaries and allowances of top 
executives of companies. The' 
ceiling for managerial remune¬ 
ration are now Rs. 132,000 per 
annum against Rs. 223,000 per 
annum formerly. This marks a 
reduction of Rs. 91,000. 

The ceiling applies to all 
managing or whole-time direc¬ 
tors or part-time directors but 
do not cover expatriates and 
persons possessing high skills 
whose cases would be decided 
on merits. In the event of 
absence or inadequacy of pro¬ 
fits in any financial year, a cut 
of 10 per cent would be imposed 
on the substantive salary while 
the ceiling on perquisites would 
not be altered. 

No bonus or commission 
will be payable in the absence of 
inadequacy of profits. The new 
g iidelines which come into effect 
from November would not 
apply to existing managerial per¬ 
sonnel whose cases had already 
been approved for the duration 
of their current tenure. But 
they would be made applicable 
if such personnel are reappoint¬ 
ed. 

Hie break-up of the total 
remuneration of Rs. 132,000 will 
be Rs. 60,000 on account of 
salary, dearness allowance and 
all other fixed allowances as 
against the earlier limit of 
Rs. 90,000, a commission up 
to 1 per cent on net profits as 
incentive for efficient and sound 
management, subject to an over¬ 
all ceiling that salary plus com¬ 
mission would not exceed Rs. 
72,000 (bonus will be treated as 
commission), and Rs. 60,000 
per dnnum on account of per¬ 
quisites to be reckoned on the 
basis of actual expenditure or 
liability incurred by the com¬ 
pany. Before the revision a 
commission of up to Rs. 45,000 
and perquisites worth Rs. 88,000 
were allowed. 

Indian Space Research Feat 

v India's capability to con¬ 
struct Intermediate Range Bal¬ 


listic Missiles (IRBM) is now 
well established. The equip¬ 
ment exists at the Indian Space 
Research Organisation 
(I.S.R.O.). Prof Satish 
Dhawan indicated on Novem¬ 
ber 7 that I.S.R.O. would be 
able to make missiles if the 
military forces needed them. It 
was, however, a matter of 
defence policy. 

The I.S.R.O.'s rocket pro¬ 
gramme was a peaceful one with 
the only aim of developing 
rockets to put satellites into 
orbit. The l.S.R.O. is not do¬ 
ing any work on its own or in 
collaboration with the Defence 
Department in the development 
of missiles, although the capa¬ 
bility existed. 

“We certainly have the capa¬ 
bility to make IRBM", Prof 
Dhawan said and added that the 
technology “we have is usable 
by anyone". 

The ISRO had a modest 
budget for peaceful uses of 
space. It had spent Rs. 200 
crores in all the 15 years—an 
amount equal to the cost of 
four Boeing 747s. “We would 
have larger launchers if the 
military were giving the push", 
he said. 

A giant four-stage solid- 
fuelled rocket is nearing com¬ 
pletion at the Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Centre at Thumba. The 
18-tonne, seven-storey tall 
rocket, called the Satellite 
Launch Vehicle-3 (SLV-3), is 
getting ready for its maiden 
launch early next year. The 
SLV-3 had been built to put a 
satellite in orbit, but when fired 
at an angle its range would ex¬ 
ceed 4,000 km, according to an 
expert. The fourth stage of 
SLV-3 could, theoretically, be 
substituted by a warhead. 

Satellite launchers such as 
SLV-3 did not automatically 
become missiles. “It would 
have to undergo a series of 
changes". Effecting such 
changes, according to him, ,“is 


part of the defence policy. But 
if somebody wants (missiles), 
we would give them." 

Prof Dhawan said that the 
rocket motors, guidance con¬ 
trol and electronics used in 
SLV-3 were common to missiles, 
but the weapons had to be used 
by a certain class of people. 
Experts clarified that the ques¬ 
tion of SLV-3's conversion into 
IRBM is hypothetical as missiles 
were supposed to carry nuclear 
warheads which India did not 
plan to possess. 

“As a rule of thumb" said 
one expert, “a country that can 
launch a satellite in a near 
earth orbit can be said to have 
the capability to build IRBMs. 
The ability to place a satellite 
in synchronous orbit (at 36,000 
km) would give the nation the 
capability to build ICBM (inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile). 

The SLV-3 can put a satel¬ 
lite at near earth orbit and in 
this sense India may be con¬ 
sidered to have already deve¬ 
loped I.R.B.M. capability. 

Indian Submarines Soon 

If the present progress in 
arms manufacture is maintained, 
India may soon have its own 
submarines before long. The 
Scientific Adviser to the Defence 
Ministry, Dr Raja Ramanna, 
said on November 9 that the 
research and development wing 
of the Defence Ministry had 
reached an advanced stage for 
the development of submarines. 

A new tank was also being 
developed in Indian factories. 
It would be ready in the next 
two or three years and should 
prove qualitatively better than 
“Vijayanta". 

The Research and Develop¬ 
ment units were engaged in 
preparing the new material, so 
essential in improving the 
defence capability. The 
Defence metallurgical research 
units at Hyderabad were produc¬ 
ing super alloys and new tech- 
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oologies. Similarly, the elec¬ 
tronics wing was engaged in 
developing radar systems that 
must be powerful enough not to 
have the view disturbed by trees 
and other obstructions on the 
ground. 

Attempts were also being 
made to utilise solar energy in 
the forward areas of Himalayas 
for defence purposes. Army 
units in Leh were using equip¬ 
ment generating solar energy to 
melt ice. The water thus releas¬ 
ed was being utilized for agri¬ 
culture. 

Rockets and missiles were 
also being developed, as well as 
an aero-engine with “tremend¬ 
ous capabilities’', according to 
Dr Ramanna. 

Some of the technology 
developed by Research and 
Development units of the De¬ 
fence Department is proposed 
to be passed on to public sector 
establishments where it could be 
used for the benefit of the people 
at large. 

New Forest Policy 

For decades the formulation 
of a full-fledged forest policy 
has been under the Govern¬ 
ment’s consideration as a mea¬ 
sure to check the fast growing 
loss of forest wealth (which 
causes erosion of soil and 
floods). At a two-day meeting 
of the Central Board Of Fores¬ 
try, held in Delhi from Novem¬ 
ber 8 to 10, a new draft of the 
revised national policy was con¬ 
sidered. 

The draft seeks to ensure 
that all cases of deforestation 
should be approved by State 
legislatures or other competent 
bodies. Nothing that the coun¬ 
try has lost over 4*2 million 
hectares of forest land since the 
enunciation of the national 
forest policy in 1952, the draft 
suggests a policy which would 
foster multi-dimensional use of 
forests, increase the area under 
trees, and ensure scientific 


management of forests. 

It also stresses the need for 
an all-round integrated deve¬ 
lopment of forestry enterprises 
for promoting employment and 
adoption of a uniform Forest 
Act throughout the country 
with the legal provisions streng¬ 
thened for enforcement of the 
measure. 

The draft policy, circulated 
to members of the Central Board 
of Forestry who met for two 
days, says all projects involving 
diversion of forest lands to non¬ 
forestry uses should be carefully 
scrutinised from the environ¬ 
mental angle. Vast areas of 
forest land, submerged through 
construction of dams and reser¬ 
voirs, should be compensated 
by providing alternative equiva¬ 
lent land, wherever possible. 

Deforestation should be re¬ 
sorted to only when it is in¬ 
escapable. Since quarrying or 
mining in forest areas results in 
deletion of valuable plant wealth 
and accelerates soil erosion, in¬ 
dustrial undertakings granted 
quarrying or mining licences 
should be required to bear the 
social cost of renovating ex¬ 
ploited forest areas. 

The meeting also adopted a 
number of recommendations for 
protecting forests. The meet¬ 
ing has underscored the need for 
creating a strong public opinion 
to promote the cause. 

The meeting accepted a sug¬ 
gestion that, as a general policy, 
strips along canals, roads, and 
railway tracks should be taken 
up by the State Forest Depart¬ 
ments for afforestation. Diffi¬ 
culties experienced should be 
sorted out in consultation with 
the Ministries and departments 
concerned. 

U.S. Aid for Rural India 

In recent months more and 
more foreign agencies, including 
the World Bank and the British 
and U.S. Governments have 
shown deep interest in India's 


rural development. In Delhi 
the Indo-U.S. Sub-Commission 
on Science and Technology, 
which met on November 10 and 
11, recommended allocation of 
$ 2. million as U.S. aid to pro¬ 
jects for an integrated rural 
development programme. The 
approved schemes cover a wide 
area of activity, including decen¬ 
tralized rural energy systems, 
operational research on primary 
health care, wild life conserva¬ 
tion and water shed manage¬ 
ment, satellite oceanography and 
electronics. 

The Sub-Commission speci¬ 
fied the projects which could be 
developed through mutual con¬ 
sultation. It also suggested new 
areas of collaboration in photo¬ 
synthesis, indigenous systems of 
medicines, low grade coal classi¬ 
fication, characterization of sur¬ 
face sciences and earthquake 
engineering. 

It recommended further co¬ 
operation in developing infor¬ 
mation systems leading to the 
establishment of a pilot project 
in India for dissemination of in¬ 
formation, especially that relat¬ 
ed to the rural sector. 

For agriculture, it recom¬ 
mended that the highest priority 
be given to exchange of infor¬ 
mation between Indian and U.S. 
scientists. Areas of research in 
management and utilization of 
agricultural wastes, screening, 
evaluation and breeding of 
plants, resistant to diseases, 
integrated prat control, soil 
resources inventory, water shed 
management, forestry and .wild 
life conservation were identified. 


President’s Role In Pondicherry 

The political confusion in 
the Union Territory of Pondi¬ 
cherry, following defections and 
the untenable position of the 
Ministry, was ended when, on 
November 12, the Territory was 
placed under President's rule 
and the State Assembly was 
dissolved with immediate effect. 
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The Presidential order, sign¬ 
ed under Section SI of the 
Union Territories Act, follows 
continued political instability 
in the Territory which was being 
ruled by the All-India Anna 
DMK Ministry, headed by Mr 
S. Ramaswamy. New elections 
to the Legislative Assembly, it is 
learnt, will be held as early as 
possible to obtain a fresh man¬ 
date of the people. 

Twelve members of the Pon¬ 
dicherry Legislative Assembly 
had met both President Sanjiva 
Reddy and Prime Minister 
Monuji Desai on November 11 
and urged the immediate dis¬ 
missal of the A.I.A.D.M.K. 
Ministry. 

The delegation included Mr 
D. Ramachandra Raddiar, for¬ 
mer Home Minister, Mr K.R. 
Subramania Padayachi and Mr 
V. Ramakrishnan, President and 
General Secretary respectively 
of the Janata Party in Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Of the 12 members, three 
belonged to the DMK, five were 
dissident A1ADMK members 
and four Janata Party members. 
The delegation demanded a 
commission to inquire into the 
corruption charges against the 
Chief Minister. 

Mr Ramaswamy had an¬ 
nounced that the Pondicherry 
Assembly would meet on No¬ 
vember 24 and that this decision 
>f the Cabinet was being con¬ 
veyed to the Lieut.-Govemor, 
Vir B.T. Kulkarni. The As¬ 
sembly had met on September 
16 when the Chief Minister won 
i vote of confidence. Subse¬ 
quently, the Cabinet was cx- 
>anded on October 9 when four 
tew Ministers, including a Con¬ 
fess member, Mr S. Sivapra- 
casa Raddiar, were inducted, 
iowever, following the expan¬ 
sion of the Cabinet, four 
U.A.D.M.K. M.L.As. tinned 
igainst Mr Ramaswamy without 
saving the A.LA.D.M.KL 

The membership break-up 
it the time of the dissolution of 


the Assembly was as follows: 
A.I.A.D.M.K. 12, A.l.A.D.M.K. 
dissidents four, Janata six, 
DMK three; Congress, Congress 
(I), CPI, CPf-M and Indepen¬ 
dent one each. 


Mizoram under Central Ride 

The Union Territory of 
Mizoram was placed under 
President's Rule and its Assem¬ 
bly dissolved under an order 
issued on November 11 under 
Section SI of the Union Terri¬ 
tories Act. Elections for the 
next Assembly will be held 
early, it was officially stated. 

The order, through which 
the President dissolved the As¬ 
sembly, suspended the Govern¬ 
ment and took over the adminis¬ 
tration, was issued on the advice 
tendered by the Union Cabinet, 
following consideration of the 
political situation in Mizoram 
by the Cabinet's Political Affairs 
Committee on November 10. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, 
concerned over the continuing 
defections and the split in the 
ruling People's Conference, had 
advised the Chief Minister, Brig, 
T. Sailo, to convene an emer¬ 
gency meeting of the Assembly 
on November 13 to show that 
he enjoyed the majority support. 
The Chief Minister was, how¬ 
ever, believed to have held that 
no useful purpose would be 
served by convening the As¬ 
sembly. 

The Union President was 
“satisfied that a situation has 
arisen in which the administra¬ 
tion of the Union Territory of 
Mizoram cannot be carried on 
in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Union Territories 
Act, 1963". 

Brig. Sailo welcomed the 
Centre's announcement taking 
over the administration of the 
Union Territory. He said his 
“stand was vindicated" in call¬ 
ing for a fresh mandate to prove 
who was in a majority. 


Mr Moraiji Desai had, div¬ 
ing his recent visit to Mizoram, 
ruled out fresh elections in the 
Union Territory, saying that it 
was “a luxury". 

However, the position of 
Brig. Sailo had been challenged 
by dissidents led by Mr Kap- 
thianga who claimed that he 
and his supporters represented 
the real People's Conference. 

World Sanskrit Conference 

The World Hindi Confe¬ 
rence, held in Mauritius a 
couple of years ago under the 
leadership of Dr Karan Singh 
and the Prime Minister of the 
island, has evidently prompted 
Sanskrit lovers to convene a 
World Sanskrit Conference at 
Weimar, in the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic in May, 1979. 
It is expected that about 200 
Indologists from 31 countries 
will attend the session which is 
to be held under the auspices of 
the International Association of 
Sanskrit Studies. 

The invitation had been ex¬ 
tended in 1977 by Professor W. 
Morgenroth on behalf of the 
Berlin Humboldt University. 
Prof Humboldt is a teacher of 
lndology in Berlin. 

Indologyis part of the studies 
in the German Democratic Re¬ 
public. The studies are expected 
to provide a comprehensive idea 
of the social developments in 
South Asia from the early times 
to the present. The studies will 
also cover the cultural heritage 
of India, with special reference to 
its impact on the country today 
and also the impact on world 
culture. The course of Sans¬ 
krit studies in the Berlin Uni¬ 
versity covers five years, thus 
leading the Western World in 
this field. 

Links with ASEAN and Indonesia 

Although India has sympa¬ 
thised with the aims and objects 
of ASBAN, it has not joined the 
organisation. The Secretary- 
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General of ASEAN, who is to 
visit India in the next few weeks, 
said at Bangkok on November 
10 that he envisaged closer eco¬ 
nomic and trade links with 
India. 

The expectations were 
strengthened by the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Dr Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja, who was in 
India for three days from No¬ 
vember 14. He held talks with 
Indian leaders. As the chair¬ 
man of the ASEAN Standing 
Committee, he said the organi¬ 
sation had responded favourably 
to India's desire to establish cor¬ 
dial relations with it. 

India's External Affairs 
Minister, Mr Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee, affirmed the stand and 
said organisations like ASEAN 
were bound to contribute in 
the long run to peace and stabi¬ 
lity in South-East Asia. He was 
of the view that ASEAN should 
assist in the emergence of an 
"Asian personality 7 ' and pro¬ 
mote the larger goals of peace 
and justice in world society. 

During the talks with the 
Indonesian leader, closer links 
with India were forged and a 
common strategy was evolved to 
fulfil the needs of the two na¬ 
tions acting in co-ordination. 
They also agreed to do their 
best to check the arms race and 
establish a world free from eco¬ 
nomic inequalities. They agreed 
-to accept all plans to restructure 
the world order and the rela¬ 
tions among nations and to 
harness science and technology 
for the advancement of huma¬ 
nity aa a whole. 

Both the countries agreed 
that it was no longer Bafe to have 
"islands of prosperity and 
affluence" surrounded by a dark 
sea of poverty and human 
misery. They also reinforced 
their views on non-alignment 
and urged the Big Powers to 
stop manufacturing nuclear 
armaments which were danger¬ 
ous to world peace. They also 
urged a fairer deal for the people 


of the Third World, especially 
the masses in the under-develop¬ 
ed countries. 


100 per cent increase in Power 

Much of India's economic 
progress in recent years has been 
thwarted by the shortage of 
electric power. The Congress 
regime under Mrs Gandhi had 
repeatedly announced that 
power generation schemes were 
making good headway ami that 
soon there would be a surplus of 
power for domestic, industrial 
as well as agricultural consump¬ 
tion. But all those plans prov¬ 
ed abortive, and the country has 
been facing a shortage of power; 
in fact, the shortage adversely 
affected industrial production 
during 1976-77 and 1977-78. 
The increase in production fell 
sharply from 10 per cent to 2*5 
per cent. 

The Janata Government has 
now drawn up plans to double 
power generation during the 
next five years. It has been 
found that during the past 30 
years the country could produce 
only 23,600 MW of electricity; 
it is now proposed to supple¬ 
ment it by another 18,500 nw 
in five years. Several thermal 
and hydro-electric projects were 
being started in each of the five 
regions of India. 

The “National Grid" is ex¬ 
pected to be established in a 
decade. One of the biggest 
thermal power plants in the 
country is to be built at Rama- 
gundum (Andhra Pradesh) at a 
cost of Rs. 868 crores. It is 
designed to generate 2100 i«w 
of power. Laying the founda¬ 
tion stone of the project on No¬ 
vember 14, Mr Moraiji Desai 
reaffirmed the Janata Govern¬ 
ment’s election commitment to 
provide electricity, drinking 
water and employment to all 
the people in the country's vil¬ 
lages. When power becomes 
available from the new project, 
the coal output at the famous 


Stngareni collieries would be 
doubled. 

I.A.S. Exams, in Regional Lan¬ 
guages 

From next year onwards, 
all entrants to the competitive 
examinations for all-India ser¬ 
vices and Central services. Class 
I and Gass II, will have the 
option to answer all questions 
in any language listed in the 
Eighth Schedule of the Consti¬ 
tution, except for English and 
“the language papers”. 

Hitherto, the applicants had 
the privilege of answering only 
two papers—General Know¬ 
ledge and Essay—in the regional 
languages. Other questions had 
to be answered in English. 

The Union Cabinet took 
this far-reaching decision on 
October 30 in terms of the 
Kothari Committee's recom¬ 
mendations on recruitment and 
policy and selection methods of 
the candidates for these ser¬ 
vices. 

The Government has also 
decided that there will be only 
a single services examination 
for the Indian Administrative 
Service, the Indian Police Ser¬ 
vice, the Central Services, Class 
I and Class II. 

Under the new scheme: 

—the civil services examina¬ 
tion will have a preliminary 
qualifying examination com¬ 
prising two papers, one in 
general studies and die second 
in an optional subject. 

—those qualifying in the 
preliminary examination will 
appear at the main examina¬ 
tion which will include a written 
test as well as interview test. 
The written papers will indude 
a simple paper in any one of the 
languages induded in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution, 
a paper in English, two papers 
in general studies and two pipers 
each in two optional subjects. 

(Could, on page 341) 
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U.S-China Agreements 

Oddly enough, the U.S.A. 
and China—for decades tradi¬ 
tional enemies—are coming 
closer in many spheres, partly 
because of the fast changing 
international situation and 
their global strategy designed 
against the Soviet Union. Broad 
understandings have already 
been reached between the two 
countries in the economic 
sphere, by wh<ch the U.S.A. is 
to assist in China’s modernisa¬ 
tion. 

U.S. Energy Secretary, Mr 
James Schlesinger, who visited 
Peking on November 6, spelt 
out a broad economic co-opera¬ 
tion programme with China, 
laying the groundwork for Ame¬ 
rican participation in China's 
modernization and economic 
development. 

The programme features two 
mammoth projects—a power 
dam for the Yangtse river and 
the construction of coal-mines 
with an annual production of 20 
million tons. Other linked pro¬ 
jects in the energy field envisage 
co-operation in the nuclear phy¬ 
sics sphere. 

Mr Schlesinger had a two- 
hour meeting with the Chinese 
Prime Minister and party Chair¬ 
man, Mr Hua Kuo-fcng. He 
described his talks with Mr Hua 
as “friendly and frank”. He 
carried a personal message from 
Mr Hua to President Carter. 

A communique published 
by the two sides revealed that 
they had agreed to exchange 
technical experts and discuss 
technological problems. They 
also envisaged the construction 


by the U.S.A. of a coal process* 
ing plant as well as participation 
in the production of mining 
equipment. 

The Yangtse river dam is to 
produce 25,000 to 30,000 mega¬ 
watts of power. Components 
for the dam are expected to be 
jointly produced by the two 
countries. The bilateral co¬ 
operation is also to extend to the 
production of geothermic, 
ocean, organic and solar energy. 
Groundwork for the proposed 
co-operation will be laid by a 
Chinese delegation study and 
technical group. 

Russia’s Warning to China 

The Soviet Defence Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Dmitry Ustinov,declared 
on November 8 that his coun¬ 
try’s armed forces equipped with 
the latest combat techniques, 
would give “a resolute rebuff 
to the aggressive intrigues of 
imperialism and its flunkies”. 

Addressing the military 
parade at the Red Square on the 
occasion of the 61st anniversary 
of the October Revolution, Mar¬ 
shal Ustinov said the hegemonis- 
tic aims pursued by the Peking 
leaders posed a serious danger 
to the cause of peace and social¬ 
ism. 

He accused China of col¬ 
lusion with the “most re¬ 
actionary forces of imperialism”, 
inflicting damage to the revolu¬ 
tionary and national liberation 
movements. Under these con¬ 
ditions, according to Marshal 
Ustinov, the Soviet Union, to¬ 
gether with the Socialist coun¬ 
tries, would give a fitting rebuff 
to the aggressive intrigues of 
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Imperialism and itsflunkiea and 
work tirelessly for “deepening 
detente”. The Soviet Army 
maintained constant readiness 
to protect its borders. 

Sussia-Vletnam Treaty 

The Far Eastern situation 
has lately been getting more 
complex with some super Powers 
gained the friendship of certain 
vulnerable countries and others 
wooing the rest to maintain a 
foothold. The Soviet Union has 
secured the support of Viet¬ 
nam; Cambodia has hurled ac¬ 
cusations against Vietnam and 
blamed the U.S. for hostile 
propaganda. 

Cambodia has also said 
Russia and Vietnam have been 
preparing for an invasion. The 
U.S.S.R. and Vietnam signed 
a friendship and co-operation 
treaty which is interpreted as a 
design against China. It con¬ 
tains provisions for protecting 
either from aggression by a 
third party, according to the 
text. This is a warning to 
China to leave Vietnam alone. 

The text, carried by Tass, 
says: “In case one of the par¬ 
ties becomes the object of 
attack or of threats of attack, 
the high contracting parties will 
immediately have mutual con¬ 
sultations for the purpose of 
removing the threat and taking 
appropriate effective measures 
to ensure the peace and security 
of their countries." The treaty 
was not directed against any third 
country, it stated. It had an 
initial 25-year period of validity, 
with provisions for automatic 
prolongation for subsequent 10 
years, unless either side gave 12 
months' notice of termination. 

According to a report from 
Singapore, Cambodia described 
the treaty as an evidence that 
Vietnam had become “the satel¬ 
lite of Soviet expansionism". 
Radio Phnom Penh said in a 
broadcast that Vietnamese and 
Soviet leaders were jointly pre¬ 


paring to Invade Cambodia. 
Cambodia and Vietnam are 
locked in a protracted border 
war, with Cambodia having the 
backing of the Chinese. 

The Soviet Union pledged its 
full support for Hanoi against 
“the expansionist encroach¬ 
ments” of Peking. The Soviet 
Premier, Mr Alexei Kosygin, 
said his country wanted “to 
cement further fraternal friend¬ 
ship" with Vietnam. 

“The heroic Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple—defending its independence 
and its sovereign rights against 
Peking's great-power expan¬ 
sionist encroachments" was at 
the forefront of the Kremlin's 
attention. 

Reviewing Soviet economic 
achievements, Mr Kosygin told 
the audience of some 5,000 in the 
Kremlin Palace of Congress that 
the country had achieved a grain 
harvest of more than 230 mil¬ 
lion tonnes this year—an all- 
time record. 

Touching briefly on Mos¬ 
cow's quarrel with Peking he 
reiterated that the Soviet Union 
would not tolerate “the Chinese 
policy_which has the pur¬ 

pose of de-stabilizing the world 
situation” and said it called for 
a “Arm rebuff”. But the Soviet 
Union hoped for a normaliza¬ 
tion of Soviet-Chinese relations 
which would meet the basic 
interests of the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples. 

Mr Kosygin, in the first 
major speech, since the arms 
talks held in Moscow in October, 
repeated the Kremlin’s relative 
optimism about reaching a set¬ 
tlement with the U.S.A. 


Shah of Iran in Danger 

The regime of the Shah of 
Iran is tottering and the general 
impression is that the Shah's 
last days as a monarch have 
come and that the earlier he 
quits the better for him and for 
Iran which has been shaken by 
riots, murders, arson and per¬ 
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sistent anti-Shah demonstra¬ 
tions. Even the strict measures 
he has taken to quell the riots 
have not helped to restore peace. 
Even Iran's fabulous economy if 
in bad shape after the oil 
bonanza has started fizzling out 
by strikes in oil-fields and other 
causes. 

The Iranian religious leader, 
Mr Ayatollah Khomeini, has 
forecast that if the Shah failed 
to quit as a result of the current 
protest demonstrations, then 
there could be an armed up¬ 
rising. 

In an interview with “News¬ 
week" on November 8, he said, 
“The Shah has destroyed the 
economy and given away our 
natural resources, especially our 
oil, to the industrial powers. 
He has reduced agriculture pro¬ 
duction to provide a market for 
American goods. The Iranian 
Armed Forces have been sub¬ 
jected to foreign leadership. 
Freedom of expression and of 
the Press have been destroyed 
and his police have massacred 
thousands of Iranian people." 

The statement came in the 
wake of recurring political un¬ 
rest and crippling strikes by 
Government workers in various 
establishments. 

Thousands of anti-Govern- 
ment dissidents surged repeated¬ 
ly through the cities of Hama- 
dan, Gorgan and Khorramabad, 
setting fire to banks and cinemas 
and battling security forces. 

President Carter, whose 
foreign policy emphasizes the 
promotion of human rights, 
now finds himself having to urge 
the success of the Shah of 
Iran’s new military regime which 
governs under gun and martial 
law. Vet even with U.S. good 
wishes, officials in Iran now 
doubt whether the Shah can 
continue to rule his country 
against what has become a mass 
reaction against his imperial 
paternalism. 

U.S. stakes in Iran today are 
far greater than they were a 
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quarter century ago. For trail, 
second only to Saudi Arabia as 
an oil exporters, supplies nearly 
10% of the oil the U.S.A. itself 
now imports. Iran also con¬ 
trols the Persian Gulf, the sea 
route for most of the oil the 
non-Communist world depends 
on. Tran, although never tested, 
is a key link in U.S. defence 
strategy against the Soviet 
Union. Iran is the major cus¬ 
tomer of U.S. arms—some $ 8 
billion delivered and another 
12 billion worth in the pipeline. 
And Iran also happens to be a 
country with sizable investments 
from U.S. private industry. 
Other western countries also 
have a stake in the survival of 
the Shah. 

The oil-rich economy, which 
created a demand of rising ex¬ 
pectations, particularly among 
Iran's middle class, has fizzled 
out from a national growth rate 
of 10% a year to 2%. Graft 
from the Shah’s immediate 
family, th* palace intriguers and 
the high military, has prevented 
what growth there is from trick¬ 
ling down. And the students, 
always the idealistic front line 
of protests, have benefited from 
the Shah’s own promotion of 
national education and literacy 
and cried out for an end of 
corruption. The political par¬ 
ties are demanding political 
reform. The military, to whom 
the Shah, in desperation, has 
delegated governing, also has 
been rife with rivalry and dis¬ 
content. Military rule was im¬ 
posed by the Shah early in 
November and the Army Chief 
was appointed Prime Minister. 
But the disturbances and un¬ 
rest continue, making the Shah's 
position intenible. 

Arab Summit’s Verdict 

The Arabs are badly split, 
with most of the Arab countries, 
led by Traq, openly hostile to 
President Sadat of Egypt for 
carrying on bilateral negotia¬ 
tions with Israel, even while 


Sadat himself standi fi rm on the 
policy he has lately been pur¬ 
suing to settle the issue on his 
own. But the Arabs themselves 
are not fully united. 

The Arab League summit 
conference ended at Baghdad 
on November 6 with an un¬ 
expectedly mild declaration call¬ 
ing on Egypt to renounce its 
peace accord with Israel and not 
to sign a peace treaty, but with 
no direct criticism of President 
Sadat. 

There might have been some 
secret agreement on action to 
frustrate Egyptian and Israeli 
peace plans, but it has not been 
revealed. Even if the 21 Arab 
League leaders—all the mem¬ 
bers, except Egypt—have decid¬ 
ed to impose a political or eco¬ 
nomic boycott against Cairo, 
the next declaration indicated a 
victory for the conservative 
Slates, led by Saudi Arabia, 
which have been urging modera¬ 
tion in the face of demands for 
harsh punitive measures against 
Sadat. 

The Iraqi President, Mr 
Ahmed Hassan Al-Bakr, claim¬ 
ed that the summit had achieved 
“positive results”. The Iraqi 
Foreign Minister, Mr Scdoun 
Hammadi, told reporters later 
that the summit had achieved 
“full success”. Iraq spear¬ 
headed the campaign to isolate 
Mr Sadat and strengthen the 
military confrontation against 
Israel, but it indicated that it 
would be satisfied with the 
“minimum limit" of agreement 
among the Arab States. Mr 
Hammadi described the confe¬ 
rence results as “a good mini¬ 
mum limit”. 

The summit stated in a joint 
statement of principles that the 
Camp David accords between 
Egypt and Israel “infringe on 
the rights of the Arab peoples 
and the Palestinian people and 
contradict the decisions of pre¬ 
vious Arab summit conferences”. 
The summit conference decided 
not to approve these (Egyptian- 


IsraSB} agreements and refilled 
to deal with any consequent 
resulting from them. 

President Sadat has reacts! 
sharply to the Arabs'move. His 
voice ringing with anger, Mr 
Sadat said :“My message through 
the whole world is that all the 
millions (of dollars) of the 
whole world cannot buy the will 
of Egypt". 

As a sop, Iraq has proposed 
a $ 9 billion fund of which 
Egypt would receive $ S billion 
if it drops its peace initiative 
with Israel. But in a clear refe¬ 
rence to the Baghdad summit, 
Mr Sadat said Egypt would not 
and could not be isolated by any 
party and was master of its own 
destiny. He was repeatedly ap¬ 
plauded during his speech to the 
360-member Parliament when 
he asked rhetorically: “Until 
when will the fate of the Arab 
nation be mortgaged by emotion 
and convulsiveness?” 

West Asia Talks Deadlock 

Despite the earnest efforts 
of President Carter of the 
U.S. A., President Sadat and Mr 
Menachcm Begin of Israel have 
not yet agreed on the details of 
a settlement in the spirit of the 
Camp David Accord. Peace 
talks between Israeli and Egyp¬ 
tian leaders were again dead¬ 
locked on November 11 over 
how to link their draft treaty to 
a larger West Asia settlement. 

Israel has told the U.S.A. 
that it wants a key passage to be 
deleted from the draft treaty's 
preamble, but Egypt, reflecting 
President Sadat's concern over 
isolation in the Arab world, 
insisted that the passage be re¬ 
tained. 

Egypt also sought other 
steps to make clear that there 
would soon be progress on the 
issue of the West Bank of the 
Jordan and Gaza, according to 
U.S. officials. The dispute 
arose at a time when the U.S.A. 
had hoped that the prolonged 
talks would end. 
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President Carter sounded 
exasperated when he said that 
he had put hundreds of hours 
into West Asia peace efforts and 
“we hope they(Israel and Egypt) 
will rapidly reach a conclusion." 
He favoured the specific language 
already agreed upon by the Is¬ 
raeli and Egyptian negotiators— 
that “both nations commit 
themselves to carry out the 
comprehensive peace agreement 
as was agreed at Camp David.” 

Israeli sources said the Cabi¬ 
net might have accepted the pas¬ 
sage had Mr Begin been present. 
They said only Mr Begin could 
argue down the hardliners in his 
Cabinet, and he could be expect¬ 
ed to prevail when he returned to 
Israel. 

U.S. officials said the Egyp¬ 
tians, like the Israelis, had not 
reopened any questions settled 
by the two Governments. Nor 
did they want any change in the 
language on li nkage. The nego¬ 
tiations have thus been pro¬ 
longed, each side obviously seek¬ 
ing the maximum possible ad¬ 
vantage. 

SALT-II Prospects 

For months past the fate of 
SALT-II has been hanging in 
the balance; now the U.S.A. 
seems more keen on concluding 
this treaty for ensuring peace and 
security but the Soviet Union 
seems to be less keen on it on 
sensing that it is likely to be 
more advantageous to its rival 
powers. 

Mr Paul C. Warnke, the 
outgoing chier U.S. arms nego¬ 
tiator, said on November 2 that 
it was “inconceivable” to him 
that the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union would not conclude a 
Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty within a few months. 

Describing the talks as in 
their most delicate stage, Mr 
Warnke said; “There arc a 
couple of arguments on the 
Soviet side that are unreasonable 
and they will have to recognize 


that". 

The treaty to limit U.S. 
and Soviet long-range bombers, 
missile-carrying submarines and 
land-based missile systems “is 
about 95 per cent wrapped up”, 
according to U.S. officials. But 
the remaining issues have resist¬ 
ed solution for 13 months. 

Mr Warnke said that he 
remained optimistic about com¬ 
pleting the treaty before the end 
of the year. “We are so close”. 
He said that a settlement in¬ 
volved a “trade-off” of limiting 
U.S. Cruise missiles to restrict 
modernization of Soviet missile 
systems. But “Pravada”, the 
official Soviet newspaper, on 
November 1 criticised U.S. 
“militarist circles”, allegedly 
striving to sabotage a new U.S.- 
Soviet Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Treaty. 

The newspaper said the 
finalising of a new accord to 
limit strategyjoffensive weapons 
would “undoubtedly be possible, 
given goodwill and a reasonable 
realistic approach”. However, 
Russia’s authoritative weekly, 
“International Review” asserted 
that the positive development of 
U.S.-Soviet relations “does not 
suit circles in the United Stales 
which are unwilling to cast a 
sober look on the correlation of 
forces now obtained in the world 
and to renounce their dangerous 
plan.” 

What are the probable terms 
of the new Accord? SALT will 
limit both sides to equal overall 
ceilings on strategic nuclear wea¬ 
pons delivery systems, as well as 
on major sub-categorics of 
multiple-warhead (MIRV) sys¬ 
tems. 11 will req uire the Soviets 
to dismantle and destroy almost 
300 strategic systems. Thus the 
SALT-II ceiling will limit the 
Soviets to about 300 fewer 
strategic launchers than the 
number the U.S. Department of 
Defence estimates the USSR 
will reach in the absence of such 
an agreement. 


SALT-II would protect and 
enhance U.S. ability to monitor 
Soviet strategic forces through 
intelligence capabilities. It 
would prohibit interference with 
the United States’ means of 
verifying whether or not the 
Soviets are complying with the 
terms of the agreement. It also 
forbids the Soviets to alter cur¬ 
rent nuclear testing practices. 

Without these and related 
provisions in SALT-II, such 
intelligence gathering could be 
considerably more difficult. 
Under the proposed SALT ag¬ 
reement, America’s balanced 
deterrent land-based missiles 
carrying submarines and heavy 
bombers would be preserved. 
The agreement would permit the 
United States to modernise and 
strengthen its bomber force with 
powerful cruise missiles, and the 
planned Trident submarine pro¬ 
gramme will proceed unhindered 
by SALT. 

SALT-II will permit Ame¬ 
rica to maintain technological 
superiority. None of the U.S. 
research and development pro¬ 
gramme would be restrained by 
this agreement. While SALT 
is an integral part of America’s 
national security policy, there 
are many security problems with 
which SALT docs not deal and 
which it cannot completely cure. 
Serious issues continue to divide 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


Deadlock in UNESCO 

The UNESCO session in 
Paris which began in the second 
week of November faced a 
major East-West clash on the 
draft on the proposal for a new 
world information set-up. The 
draft seeks to give Governments 
a say in the functioning, role and 
responsibilities of the Press. 
Delegates from 20 countries 
tried to evolve a compromise. 

The West believes that the 
draft, if approved by the confe¬ 
rence, will undermine the free- 
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drim of the Press as it is under¬ 
stood in Western democracies. 
It is on the sensitive issue of the 
need to preserve and protect 
this freedom that the current 
controversy has erupted. 

The major Western powers, 
the U.S.A., Britain, France and 
West Germany, have explained 
their opposition to the present 
draft. Mrs Judith Hart, Bri¬ 
tain’s Minister for Overseas 
Development, told the delegates 
that Britain could not accept 
the draft. France, in a state¬ 
ment, also declared its objec¬ 
tions. The American delegate, 
Mr John Reinhardt, told a Press 
conference in Paris that his 
Government would also not 
support any UNESCO declara¬ 
tion on the rights and moral 
obligations of the Press if it 
were to support State control of 
information. 

The draft declaration has 
been under preparation for six 
years, but its tacit approval of 
State control of the media has 
once again proved unacceptable 
to the West. In fact the decla¬ 
ration tends to follow the Com¬ 
munist and the more authorita¬ 
rian Third World approach to 
the media, and the problem fac¬ 
ing the delegates now is how to 
work out a compromise which 
would incorporate these two 
diametrically opposite stands of 
the West and the Eastern bloc 
into one document. 

If the current efforts for a 
compromise fail, as seems likely, 
the issue will have to be shelved 
until the next general conference 
of UNESCO in Belgrade in 
1980. 

Widening Gap Endanger Peace 

Mr Willy Brandt, former 
West German Chancellor, warn¬ 
ed in Washington on October 
30 that world peace could be 
endangered by the widening gap 
between rich and poor countries. 

Mr Brandt, who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1971 for 


bringing West Germany and the 
Soviet Union closer together 
now heads the North-South 
Commission, an independent 
body devoted to bringing to¬ 
gether the great Western indus¬ 
trial countries and the Third 
World’s poor nations—many of 
them so poor that in some of 
them the average citizen earns 
less than 100 dollars a year. 

Mankind is threatened dur¬ 
ing the two decades ahead not 
only by the danger of a nuclear 
war as a result of the arms race. 
Mankind can aiso be threatened 
by what grows out of a widening 
gap between poor and rich 
countries. It can lead to a good 
deal of unrest; unrest can result 
in revolts; revolts could result 
in regional wars; regional wars 
can become a danger to world 
peace. 

So building bridges between 
the poor and the rich is for Mr 
Willy Brandt “a new element of 
a peace-preserving policy". 

Asked about Soviet inter¬ 
vention in Africa, he pointed 
out that in some areas—notably 
Europe—there was little conflict 
with Russia. 

“But then we have so many 
other areas of the world where 
there are no agreements or even 
serious discussion of future rela¬ 
tionships. I don't like it but 
it’s just a fact that the Soviet 
Union has jumped into certain 
soft spots. The Soviet Union 
has not moved in areas where 
it knew that it would get into a 
confrontation with the U.S.A. 
but we have so many areas 
where the situation is unclear. 

No doubt a quarrel not only 
of ideologies but of power poli¬ 
tics is going on and will go on. 
The Soviet Union is keen to im¬ 
press others that it is world 
power. There is no treaty 
which says that they should not 
come closer to some of the well 
known attributes of a world 
power. 

"So my main concern isj 


Will the two nuclear world 
powers be able to come to more 
serious talks, in the areas of 
actual or possible conflict? I 
am in favour not of giving up 
detente but wherever possible 
to add something to it, to widen 
the areas for detente and nego¬ 
tiated settlement." 

By the end of the century 
there may still be as many as 
800 million people threatened 
by starvation. But he was con¬ 
vinced that it was possible to 
fight world poverty without ex¬ 
cessive sacrifice by the wealthier 
countries. 


Less Aid to World’s Poor 

The utter futility of pleading 
the cause of the world’s poor 
millions at various international 
forums year after year has be¬ 
come apparent from the latest 
figures about the actual finan¬ 
cial assistance given by the 
world’s most prosperous coun¬ 
tries to the needy masses else¬ 
where. Nor does the belief 
that the few pockets of pros¬ 
perity in the globe are bound to 
be eliminated in due course 
seems well founded. 

The prosperous ones con¬ 
tinue to live as well as ever while 
the poverty of the millions be¬ 
comes more touching and pathe¬ 
tic. The North-South dialogue 
has already failed; the repeated 
and forceful speeches at the U.N. 
are also becoming pointless and 
a sheer waste of time and energy. 

Bach donor country was 
supposed to set aside annually 
at least 1 per cent of its expected 
rise in GNP for increased official 
development aid, but the deve¬ 
loped countries devoted only 
0 ■ 29% of GNP, according to an 
UNCTAD report to the session 
of the Committee on Invisibles 
and financing in Geneva. 

The report deplores the per¬ 
sistent failure of the 17 indus¬ 
trialized countries, which form 
the Development Assistance 
Committee of OBOD, to reach 
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even tlie agreed objective of 
applying at least O'70 percent 
of GNP to development aid. 


The UNCTAD meeting, 
which will be the last intra- 
governmental review of money 
and finance issues before they 
are taken up in UNCTAD-V 
at Manila in May, 1979, says if 
each of the 17 developed coun¬ 
tries had followed the practice 
of setting apart 0 70% of their 
GNP to development aid since 
1971, the total official develop¬ 
ment assistance (OD A)available 
in 1977 would have been 32'1 
billion dollars more than twice 
as much as the actual figure of 
14-6 billion dollars. The over¬ 
all ODA ratio in such a case 
would have been 0-69%, vir¬ 
tually meeting the 0- 70 per cent 
U.N. target. Since 1971, when 
the target was set and when the 
ODA ratio was only 0-34%, 
there has been little progress, 
the ratio in 1977 dropping to 
0-30%. Only three countries 
were above the target in 1977— 
Sweden 0-99%, the Netherlands 
0-84% and Norway 0-82%. 
The performance of West Ger¬ 
many, Japan and the U.S.A. 
was far below the 1977 average. 


The shortfall in ODA has 
contributed to the growing debt 
burden of developing countries. 
From 1970 to 1976 the outstand¬ 
ing debt of 94developing coun¬ 
tries grew from 71" 7 billion dol¬ 
lars to 216-6 billion dollars re¬ 
presenting an annual rate of 
20*2%. The share of official 
bilateral debt fell sharply from 
52-2% in 1970 to 39-7% in 
1976, reflecting the advanced 
world’s growing indifferences to 
the plig ht of the poor masses. 


Setback to Blacks* Hopes 
All the hopes of the peace- 
loving people of the world and 
of the Black people of Africa 
have been dashed to the ground 
by the deception exercised by Mr 
Tan Smith, the Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia. On November 1, 
he expressed doubts for a pro¬ 


mised handover of political 
power to this country’s black 
majority by the end of the year 
1978. 

Mentioning the difficulties 
in planning the country's first 
popular elections, he said it 
seemed certain “this exercise 
will spill over a few months into 
1979”. Black majority rule by 
December 31 was promised in a 
Constitutional settlement agree¬ 
ment reached between the for¬ 
mer white minority Government 
and three moderate Black na¬ 
tionalist leaders eight months 
ago. 

The accord excluded black 
Rhodesian guerrilla leaders, Mr 
Joshua Nkomo and Mr Robert 
Mugabe, who have since stepped 
up their six-year war to topple 
the Government and have vowed 
to disrupt the elections. 

The Prime Minister, co¬ 
leader of a transition Govern¬ 
ment with the three Black signa¬ 
tories to the March agreement 
made no mention of a planned 
referendum of white voters who 
wielded political power for al¬ 
most a century. Mr Smith dis¬ 
missed British arms supplies to 
Zambia in the wake of Rhode¬ 
sian attacks on black nationalist 
camps in Salisbury as “show¬ 
manship because I don’t think 
they will be of any consequence.” 

According to a report from 
Dar-es-Salaam leaders of four 
of the black-ruled frontline Afri¬ 
can States wound up their sum¬ 
mit conference unexpectedly 
early in November after a brief 
session. A statement released 
later by the four leaders—Presi¬ 
dent Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
(the chairman). President Scretse 
Khama of Botswana, President 
Kaunda of Zambia and Presi¬ 
dent Agostinho Neto of Angola 
—made no reference to the 
recent split among the frontline 
countries. 

The situation is meanwhile 
getting tense. 


U.N. Threat to S. Africa 

Judging from further South 
African defiance of U.N. direc¬ 
tives, it is obvious that the crisis 
in Namibia is likely to continue. 
The U.N. Security Council 
threatened on November 13 to 
impose sanctions on South Africa 
unless the Pretoria Government 
cancelled the pre-independence 
(and obviously rigged) election 
it has scheduled in Namibia for 
December 4 to 8. 

Earlier India and three Afri¬ 
can nations proposed a resolu¬ 
tion in the Security Council 
threatening sanctions against 
South Africa if it failed to co¬ 
operate with a U.N. supervised 
election in Namibia (South- 
West Africa). 

The draft resolution set a 
time limit for a report on South 
African compliance with the 
U.N. plans for an independent 
election in the territory. It also 
called South Africa to cancel 
its own elections in Namibia, 
announced for December 4 to 
8. It did not clearly indicate 
whether failure to comply with 
this demand would also prompt 
sanctions. 

Presented after days of nego¬ 
tiation among Council members, 
the draft did not include imme¬ 
diate sanctions originally de¬ 
manded by Africa and non- 
aligned groups. Western mem¬ 
bers had sought a more 
moderate stand as having a 
better chance for winning South 
African co-operation in granting 
independence to Namibia. 

South-West Africa is a for¬ 
mer German colony placed 
under South African adminis¬ 
tration by a League of Nations' 
mandate after World War I. 
The mandate was declared ter¬ 
minated in 1966 by the U.N. 
which has sought since then to 
obtain the territory’s indepen¬ 
dence. 
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Sptdil Feature— I 

Antyodaya : Panacea For Poverty 


Of schemes to uplift the 
poor and improve the economic 
condition of all weaker sections 
of society there has been no 
dearth. Each scheme seemed 
to provide adequately for the 
salvation of the down-trodden 
and the hardest hit categories 
of people; what is more, each 
scheme claimed to be an im¬ 
provement upon all its predeces¬ 
sors and free of the deficiencies 
which had marred their success. 
And yet the net gain to the poor 

milli ons of this co untr y has 

been minimal, and there has 
been hardly any noticeable im¬ 
provement in their pathetic con¬ 
dition. In Act, in most cases 
there has been a deterioration 
and a steady worsening of their 
plight. This is indicated by the 
rising percentage of people 
living below the poverty line. 
Part of the blame lay on the 
distinctly theoretical slant of 
these schemes and a good part 
on those who were entrusted 
with the implementation of these 
high-sounding, ambitious pro¬ 
grammes many of which were 
announced with a political 
motive. The country's abysmal 
poverty has remained where it 
was, and the poor have almost 
resigned themselves to their fate 
as something which has been 
ordained by God and hence 
irremovable and irremediable. 

The Antyodaya programme, 
launched by the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment in several States during 
the past few months, is, however, 
different in both approach and 
content Basically, it aims at 
improving the economic condi¬ 
tion of the poorest sections, the 
process moving upwards from 
“the last man" on the lowest 
step of the toad and economic 
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ladder. A number of the poor¬ 
est families have been selected 
in each village. The members 
of these families are to be given 
all possible facilities for em¬ 
ployment, education, loans and 
subsidies, and wherever possi¬ 
ble, some agricultural land to 
enable them to earn their living. 

The programme is specific, 
result-oriented and realistic; it 
provides firm indications of 
what the sponsors (the Govern¬ 
ment) intend to do in their bid 
to improve the lot of the poor. 
It is based on the premise that 
the imbalance between the urban 
and rural social structures has 
to be removed and the status 
of village life improved. Simi¬ 
larly, the distance between the 
common man and officials has 
also to be narrowed. 

The selection of the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the scheme is being 
done with the assistance of the 
panebayati raj institutions and 
the people's representatives in 
order to eliminate various pres¬ 
sures, influences and favouritism. 
Certain priority criteria are, 
however, prescribed for selection 
of the families to be immediately 
benefited. These criteria in¬ 
clude the absence of any econo¬ 
mic asset, the lowest annual 
income per family, old age, the 
ab sence of bread-earners arid of 
the requisite means of liveli¬ 
hood. The scheme has been 
devised in partial fulfilment of 
Gandhiji’s dream of bettering 
the lot of the down-trodden 
as a task deserving the 
highest priority. The scheme 
would thus help the people to 
a ttain social and economic inde¬ 
pendence. It seeks to fight 
poverty at the grassroots level; 
H also seeks to restore to the 


people die confidence in thejr 
ability to fight and overcome 
poverty. Until recently, the 
poor people were considered 
virtually as “idle manpower", 
but the Antyodaya programme 
is intended to show that even 
the poorest person can be made 
a useful, self-reliant and earn¬ 
ing member of society. 

The first State to implement 
the Antyodaya programme is 
Rajasthan and in many ways it 
has set an example for other 
States. The programme has, 
in fact, received international 
recognition. Mr Robert Mo- 
Namara, the World Bank Presi¬ 
dent, attended a function held\ 
near Jaipur, in Rajasthan, on 
October 3, 1978, at which bank 
loans were distributed to select¬ 
ed “Antyodaya" families. He 
said the World Bank and the 
Ford Foundation would soon 
examine the question how they 
could assist the welfare schemes 
for the people such as India’s 
Antyodaya programme. He 
was happy to find that the first 
year of the programme had been 
successfully completed in Rajas¬ 
than which had many problems 
to face. He recognised an out¬ 
standing merit of the programme 
—to help poor people to help 
themselves and stand on their 
own feet. The programme gives 
an opportunity to the people to 
increase their earnings through 
their own labour. 

Speaking at the same func¬ 
tion, the Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan, Mr Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat, pointed out thatthe 
Antyodaya idea fully accorded 
with the baric theme of the 
World Bank and the. Ford 
F o undat ion—strengthening 
peace in the world by removing 
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poverty and bridging the gap 
between the rich and the poor as 
far as possible. 

The net achievements of the 
Antyodaya scheme in Rajasthan 
have so far been: direct and in¬ 
direct benefits to 100,024 fami¬ 
lies; over 50,000 families have 
been sanctioned loans; nearly 
5,000 families have been pro¬ 
vided with employment; small 
plots of land have been allotted 
to thousands of people and this 
land has enabled them to en¬ 
gage themselves in fanning to 
earn their living. 

In Bihar the Antyodaya pro¬ 
gramme was launched on 
August 15 this year; so far, 
about 2,500 families have been 
covered and Rs. 18 lakhs given 
as loans. Assistance to poor 
families is being given in the 
shape of cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sewing machines and such other 
articles as would help them to 
become self-reliant. Bank loans 
are being arranged for the poor. 
Old age pensions are being given 
to 8,000 people and to handi¬ 
capped persons and widows with 
no means of livelihood. 

In the North, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh has taken the lead in en¬ 
thusiastically launching an An¬ 
tyodaya programme. It had 
made the announcement of the 
programme much earlier, but 
the formal inauguration was 
done on October 2 this year 
when the Chief Minister, Mr 
Shanta Kumar, at a function 
held at Chamba, said that under 
the programme the State Gov¬ 
ernment would provide mem¬ 
bers of selected families with 
free education up to the college 
level, loans and subsidies, agri¬ 
cultural land, and what is no 
less significant, free legal aid to 
the poor to enable them to fight 
their legal battles in the courts 
against landlords or those who 
had done them injustice. 

To ensure earnest imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme the 
State Government has set up a 


high-powered committee headed 
by the Chief Minister himself 
and including all the Cabinet 
Ministers and several officials. 
The Antyodaya Commissioner 
will be its member-secretary. In 
Himachal Pradesh the program¬ 
me has been launched at several 
other centres also. 

Among the schemes under¬ 
taken in this connection is one 
to supply clean drinking water 
to the villagers. Significantly, 
the Antyodaya programme in 
Himachal Pradesh, which will 
cover 19,068 poorest families, 
in the first instance, was launch¬ 
ed at the State level by a Hari- 
jan girl by lighting a “jyoti". 
She awarded mutation papers in 
respect of five-bigha plots grant¬ 
ed to landless families, besides 
presenting poultry units, milch 
cattle, sewing machines and 
industrial assistance to repre¬ 
sentatives of the Antyodaya 
families. 

It may be noted that most of 
the families selected for assis¬ 
tance under the programme in 
Himachal PradeSh have pre¬ 
ferred to get land; thus, as many 
as 5,803 families have opted for 
some land to make a living in 
preference to other forms of 
assistance; 4,171 families have 
opted for financial help; and 
2,286 families have asked for 
help to construct houses. But 
only 182 families have opted for 
getting free education. 

In Haryana, the Agricultural 
University at Hissar has identi¬ 
fied about 5,500 rural artisans in 
the Antyodaya area. The 
scheme envisages total involve¬ 
ment of the community in the 
development process encom¬ 
passing various facets of village 
life to ensure equitable land 
distribution. Continuous eva¬ 
luation and assessment are plan¬ 
ned to cover the various pro¬ 
jects to be taken in hand. A 
survey conducted by the Uni¬ 
versity for Antyodaya showed 
that about 65 per cent of rural 
households comprising small and 


marginal farmers and landless 
labourers live below the poverty 
line and badly needed assistance. 

But, like other schemes for 
rural uplift, Antyodaya also 
suffers from certain weaknesses. 
First, there is a considerable 
amount of duplication of effort 
because various aspects of rural 
life are dealt with by SFDA, 
DPAP and other projects, even 
though the number of people 
who have so far benefited under 
the previous schemes is not 
large. Punjab had already 
launched an Integrated Rural 
Development Programme in 
November, 1977. 

Secondly, at certain places 
favouritism has been reported 
in the selection of the families 
selected for Antyodaya assis¬ 
tance. To eliminate the chances 
of selection being made on ex¬ 
traneous considerations, no 
singje person will have the 
choice; instead a panchayat or 
any other agency, where several 
people will sit and consider 
cases on merit, will do the selec¬ 
tion. A Janata leader alleged 
that in Rajasthan there had been 
several irregularities, especially 
in the tribal areas. 

Thirdly, a large number of 
people have been sanctioned 
loans, but it has now been found 
that there is not enough money 
to go round for this purpose. 
Fears have, consequently, been 
expressed that on account of 
inadequate finances made availa¬ 
ble for assistance to the vast 
number of poor the programme 
may be only a partial success, 
and touch only a fringe of the 
problem. 

Fourthly, there is a distinct 
element of propaganda in this 
regard, and die net achievements 
are likely to fall far short of the 
target Besides, India's poverty 
is colossal and it will take de¬ 
cades before even the most ele¬ 
mentary facilities can be made 
available to the poor masses and 
their living standards raised. 





Special Feature—n 

The Gold Boom-In Reverse Gear 


The lure of gold—the attrac¬ 
tive, hallowed and precious yel¬ 
low metal—has for centuries 
been irresistible, both socially 
and economically. It is highly 
valued in all parts of the world, 
but the demand for it in Tndia is 
virtually insatiable. Every 
family likes to possess some 
gold; especially women who 
regard it as the best friend, the 
safest surety for the future and a 
cover for times of adversity. 
The country's indigenous pro¬ 
duction is, however, very small. 
There are only two gold mines— 
one at Kolar and the other at 
Hutti—and these produce only 
about two tonnes a year, while 
the dema <d runs into about 60 
tonnes or even 80 tonnes. The 
demand keeps on rising, and it 
is met largely through smuggled 
gold from the Middle East, 
especially Dubai and other areas 
in the Gulf. Recently, gold has 
also been much in demand be¬ 
cause the Arabs, who have 
plenty of money gained from 
the oil boom, now buy this 
metal as the best investment. 
No wonder the prices have been 
rising in the world market. 
But nowhere else is the craze 
for gold and gold ornaments so 
strong and so persistent as in 
India, despite the people's pro¬ 
verbial poverty. 

r 

For the past many decades 
the smuggling of gold into Tndia 
has been a highly profitable 
business and the operations of 
the smugglers have continued 
almost unabated despite the 
Government's anti-smuggling 
campaigns and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Customs contingents 
entrusted with the duty of 
checking the clandestine opera¬ 
tions with the fleet of speed 


boats and other equipment at 
their disposal, including the 
metal detectors widely in use at 
airports and sea ports. It has 
been estimated that, on an 
average, a biscuit of smuggled 
gold (about 10 tolas) smuggled 
into this country means a net 
profit of about Rs. 1,000 even 
after meeting all the expenses, 
including, significantly enough, 
a 10 per cent share known as 
“havala” to the Customs or 
police forces which, it is widely 
known, have a share in this 
flourishing business. 

In fact, the common belief 
is that smuggling on such a 
large scale would not have been 
possible without the active con¬ 
nivance of Customs, adminis¬ 
trative officials and politicians, 
at various levels, who are be¬ 
lieved to have their private con¬ 
nections with smugglers. Then 
there arc the local dealers, the 
goldsmiths and the jewellery 
shops which have been making 
handsome profits all these years, 
whether the Congress is in 
power or the Janata Party. Most 
of the leading jewellers live like 
Princes and Ministers and pos¬ 
sess permanent assets of an 
amazing variety. The total 
value, in terms of money, of the 
smuggled gold is put at Rs. 800 
crores a year. Accord ing to an¬ 
other estimate, about 1500 ton¬ 
nes of gold, worth about Rs. 
13,500 crores, has been smug¬ 
gled into this country during 
the past 30 years. 

Realising that the soaring 
gold prices in India were assum¬ 
ing a scandalous character, the 
Janata Government announced, 
as a part of the 1978-79 Budget- 
proposals presented by t h e 


Finance Minister, Mr H.Ms 
Patel, that gold auctions would 
be arranged soon. The aim was 
three-fold: one, to keep a check 
on the price of gold, secondly, to 
drastically reduce smuggling, 
and, thirdly, to partially cover 
the gaping Budget deficit by 
augmenting the Government's 
exchequer through the sale of 
gold in the possession of the 
Government. The Finance 
Minister admitted in his Budget 
speech that gold smuggling had 
not diminished over the years. 
The wide gap between Indian 
gold prices and the international 
prices was a standing tempta¬ 
tion to smugglers to net a hand¬ 
some profit. There need be no 
doubt that gold smuggling has 
been instrumental in facilitating 
black market operations and also 
the persistent racket in foreign 
exchange. It was later made 
clear that the gold proposed to 
be sold was not a part of the 
Government's own monetary 
reserve but comprised (a) the 
quantity produced by the coun¬ 
try's small mines, and ( b) the 
gold acquired through the 
numerous raids and seizures by 
the Customs authorities. 

The new gold policy of the 
Central Government has, how¬ 
ever, misfired, as is evident from 
the baffling mess in the gold 
market and the unprecedented 
levels of gold prices in the 
country. None of the Govern¬ 
ment's main aims has been 
achieved. Admission of t h e 
policy failure has been made by 
the Finance Minister himself. 
The rise in the price of gold has 
been higher than ever before, 
but the situation would not have 
been so grave if the auction 
policy had not been put into 
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practice. The failure of the 
policy is partly due to the faulty 
planning and partly to the 
manoeuvres of a cartel (syndi¬ 
cate) of leading gold dealers who 
managed to corner the gold sold 
at auctions. Thus the gold 
policy of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment has come as a boon to 
goldsmiths and jewellers who 
have minted more money; in¬ 
deed they have had the last 
laugh. 

The story of the auctions 
has been as follows: The results 
of the first auction were an¬ 
nounced on May 5, 1978; this 
was followed by a sudden fall 
in gold prices by about Rs. 30, 
from Rs. 685 to Rs. 655 per 10 
grams in the Bombay bullion 
market. But this was a tem¬ 
porary phenomenon and the 
market rose again the next day 
by about the same margin. 
Iliirteen auctions have been 
held at frequent intervals since 
then and yet the rise in the 
price of gold has continued; it 
reached nearly Rs. 1,000 per 
10 gm. Ultimately, on Oc¬ 
tober 26 the Government an¬ 
nounced the suspension of gold 
auctions, pending a review of 
its gold sales policy, since the 
purpose had not been achieved. 
Worse, the smugglers have 
received a further incentive since 
there is a comfortable margin 
of about Rs. 300 per 10 grams 
between the domestic price of 
gold end the international mar¬ 
ket price. In the past few 
years India has been receiving 
about 90 tonnes of smuggled 
gold every year, while the Gov¬ 
ernment's stock which it pro¬ 
posed to sell over a three-year 
period is about 85 tonnes. Evi¬ 
dently, the gold policy was ill- 
planned and had not been care¬ 
fully worked out. The Gov¬ 
ernment has, in short, been 
clearly outmanoeuvred by gold 
dealers acting in unison. 

Several explanations have 
been offered for what may be 
called “a gold boom in reverse". 
First, it is believed that people 
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have been buying gold at a 
hedge and a protection against 
inflation. But this explanation 
is unconvincing because infla¬ 
tion has been a notable factor 
of the nation's economy for the 
past many years but the spurt 
in gold prices this year (1978) 
has been greater than ever al¬ 
though the rate of inflation this 
time has been very low as com¬ 
pared to previous years. The 
wholesale price index in Sep¬ 
tember (186'0) was two points 
less than last year’s figure, but 
gold prices have risen mean¬ 
while by about 66 per cent— 
from Rs. 548 to Rs. 900. 

Secondly, it has been said 
that the demand rose because of 
the marriage season. But this 
too does not hold good because 
marriage seasons come three or 
four times in a year and they 
come every year; why should 
the gold price shoot up this time 
even after the Reserve Bank sold 
about 2,500 kg. of gold per 
month—by no means an in¬ 
significant quantity. Actually, 
if the normal forces of demand 
and supply had been allowed free 
play, the prices of gold should 
have come down by about 60 
per cent because the Reserve 
Bank sales amounted to 60 to 
70 per cent of the gold demand. 

This being so, what are the 
real factors responsible for the 
spurt in gold prices? These 
factors may be summarised as 
follows: 

First, the cornering of gold 
stocks by the gold dealers' 
syndicate or cartel, based in 
Gujarat. Through a calculated 
manoeuvre they managed to 
keep the auction prices slow by 
offering only low bids. They 
pushed up the market prices by 
not releasing the gold' in the 
retail market. Further, the 
jewellers^have exploited the con¬ 
sumer during the past few 
months. 

Second, the gold bullion tra¬ 
ders blame the Reserve Bank for 


the price spurt. They accuse 
the Reserve Bank of seeking a 
very high price for its gold and 
selling only small quantities. In 
subsequent auctions the Reserve 
Bank quoted higher and higher 
prices for its sales, and this had 
a chain reaction on the market. 
It seemed that the Government 
itself sought a high price and 
the gold dealers made the best 
of the situation. The Govern¬ 
ment, it was said, wanted to 
reduce the profit margin of the 
gold dealers; but the move had a 
contrary effect. 

Third, a major contributary 
factor have been the largescale 
purchases of gold by people 
possessing black money which 
they managed to convert into 
gold without anyone asking 
them awkward questions. They 
found that purchase of gold was 
safer and more convenient than 
buying property such as land 
and houses. While landed pro¬ 
perty at once draws the atten¬ 
tion of the income-tax authori¬ 
ties, the possession of gold does 
not. Possession of paper cur¬ 
rency is also a risky proposition 
owing to the fear of demonetisa¬ 
tion, loss, etc. So, gold is 
regarded as the safest invest¬ 
ment for black money. 

Fourth, lately agriculturists 
have been buying as much gold 
as they can. They have sur¬ 
plus money, thanks to the bum¬ 
per crops following the high 
yields and good prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Agricultural 
income continues to be free of 
income-tax and wealth tax is 
also evaded in the rural areas, 
though in the urban area tax 
evasion is difficult. If the Gov¬ 
ernment taxes farm incomes and 
checks the conversion of black 
money into gold, the prices of 
the yellow metal may perhaps be 
controlled. Moreover, people 
who have earned large amounts 
abroad have sent money home 
and this money has been used 
to buy more gold. 

(Contd. on page 338) 
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Banks’ Role in Rural Development 


, The focus of the Janata Government is on rural development. Recently, 
tne Fnme Minister observed "I want banks to thrive by making the people 
‘ Since the large majority of the Indians live in villages, the prosperity 
of villages is the prosperity of India. It is timely, therefore, to examine the 
performance of the banks which had been nationalised more than nine years ago 
for the rural development, in particular, and the country’s development, in 
general. This feature is addressed to this topical issue. —Editor 


Introduction 

Finance is the life-blood of 
economic development. As pro¬ 
viders of finance and creators of 
credit. Banks have an important 
role to play in the economic 
development of rural India, in 
particular, and the entire eco¬ 
nomy, in general. With that 
end in view, the 14 major sche¬ 
duled commercial banks were 
nationalised as far back as June 
1969. Whether and to what 
extent has tms objective been 
achieved is a moot question. It 
is proposed to examine this 
here. 

Objectives 

The philosophy of bank 
nationalization was rooted in 
socio-economic factors. The 
Indian economy is characterised 
by a high population—low in¬ 
come—low saving—low invest¬ 
ment—slow industrialisation— 
slow urbanisation—heavy un¬ 
employment-massive poverty. 
The vicious circle of poverty 
generated by the constellation 
oi' these forces can be broken 
at the point of productivity 
which is dependent, largely, on 
investment and savings. Not 
only has the saving potential to 
be created by increased invest¬ 
ment but it has to be tapped 
effectively. The banking sys¬ 
tem, given the initiative and 
drive, can, in the words of the 
Estimates' Committee of the 
Lok Sabha (1977-78), be de¬ 
ployed as an “agent of change". 
In order to channelize the 


hitherto untapped savings and 
to inculcate saving habits among 
the people, it was imperative 
that the banks should have been 
opened so as to be within easy 
reach of both the actual and the 
potential savers. At the same 
time, the credit structure need 
to be re-oriented in favour of 
the weaker and disadvantaged 
sections of society all along the 
production spectrum. With 
this background thinking, the 
nationalized banks had set three 
major objectives before them¬ 
selves: (1) Spatial diversifica¬ 
tion; (2) Deposit mobilisation 
and (3) Credit restructure with a 
rural bias. 

Spatial diversification 

The data analysis of bank 
expansion reveals (i) that there 
has been almost an explosion 
in the overall expansion of 
banks. The total number of 
bank offices increased unpre¬ 
cedentedly (nearly 3 5 times) 
from 8,262 to 28,016 during the 
9-year period from June 1969 
to June 1978. This gives an 
increase of 19,754 bank offices 
or 2,195 bank offices per year. 
The average population catered 
for by a bank office steadily 
declined to 23,000 in Decem¬ 
ber 1977 from 65,000 in July 
1969; (if) that a little over half 
of the total increase in banks 
occurred in the rural areas; 
about one-eighth in the metro¬ 
politan cities and port towns and 
less than two-fifths in urban and 
semi-urban areas; (///) that, if 
the share of bank offices region- 


wise is taken as the index, the 
under-banked States derived 
relatively increased banking 
facilities compared with the well- 
banked or moderately banked 
States; ( iv ) that after the initial 
spurt, the tempo of bank expan¬ 
sion eroded and signs of slack¬ 
ness started showing perceptibly. 

The moot question is: Has 
the physical expansion yielded 
commensurate financial benefits 
in terms of higher deposit mobi¬ 
lisation or advances to the 
“priority sector”? At a recent 
meeting of the Chief executive 
of the public and private banks. 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
observed: “In the last few (10) 
years the emphasis was on banks 
helping particularly the weaker 
sections. But this policy has 
not been as effectively imple¬ 
mented as it should have been". 
Obviously, Mr Desai is not 
satisfied with the performance of 
the nationalised banks. The 
fact of the matter is that the 
expansion has been unplanned 
and somewhat ritualistic. Many 
banks are more concerned with 
the fulfilment of the licensed 
target for opening the banks 
than with their involvement in 
economic development. The 
government has recently decided 
to have an institutional net¬ 
work of regional rural banks 
(RRBs). 

These banks will be imbued 
with the rural ethos but will not 
supplant the rural branches 
of the commercial banks for the 
co-operative societies or banks 
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which meet the financial require- 
ments of *he rural folk. The 
Dantwala committee on the 
Review of the RRBs recom¬ 
mended an pproach of gradual¬ 
ism and mutual benefit rather 
than a massive expansion of the 
RRB... 

In the bank executives meet¬ 
ing. rd'-rictl 10 above, it was 
decided to set up live working 
group', on agriculture sector, 
particularly small marginal far¬ 
mers, small scale and collage 
industries, particularly in the 
context of mwly-cstabiishcd dis¬ 
trict indusirics centres in pro¬ 
moting employment and to deal 
with sick units and in assisting 
weaker sections of the society 
under the differential interest 
rate scheme. 

Deposit Mobilisation 

Deposits of I he public sec¬ 
tor banks attract attention from 
two points of view. First, the 
size growth. Two. the composi¬ 
tion. 

A phenomenal growth in the 
bank deposits has been witnes¬ 
sed since naiionali/afion. Bank 
deposits stood ai Rs. 4.385 
crorc in March J 969. They 
sho f up to Rs. 21 677 crore in 
the 9-year period ended with 
March 1978 accounting fot 
about 25 per cent of the Gross 
National Product (at market 
price) and 46 per ccn 1 of the 
aggregate household savings. 
This means fhnl the base for ihe 
credit expansion had quintupled. 

A notable fact is the 
increase in he share of deposits 
of the rural based hanks from 
a baie 3‘ I per cent in June 1969 
to 9- 7 per cent in December 
1977. This establishes the sav¬ 
ing capacity of the rural areas 
which would have remained id'e 
wilhoui the bank expansion. 

That sutpluses exis'od in the 
urban as well as the rural areas 
finds Inrlher evidence from the 
structure ol the deposits. The 
proportion of fixed and long- 
matuiily dep aits has shown an 


increase since July 1974 when 
the interest rates were raised. 

Further, the new branches, 
opened since bank nationaliza¬ 
tion, have initially made increas¬ 
ing contribution to the deposit 
resources of the banks. This 
also reflects that the banks have 
helped promote saving habits. 
These conclusions are however 
subject to certain qualifications. 
It is maintained that the deposit 
increments were not so signifi¬ 
cant as to justify the opening of 
the new banks. Even the old 
banks could have ca turedthem. 
Secondly, the accretion to de¬ 
posits is ultimately traceable 
more to the extraneous factors 
than *o certain intrinsic change 
in the attitude of the household 
savers. An unprecedentedly 
large amount of deficit financ¬ 
ing, an accelerated growth in 
money supply, severe inflation— 
all these gave a boost to deposits 
which, in turn, increased the 
deposit (and hence credit and 
income) multiplier. The rural 
bank deposits are concentrated 
in a few States like the Punjab, 
Haryana, Gujarat etc. 

Credit Pattern 

The p o s t-nationalization 
period has seen many signifi¬ 
cant changes in the credit pat¬ 
tern. These are: (1) The pro¬ 
portion. of rural bank credit to 
the total advances and loans 
has shown a sizable step-up 
from a meagre 1-5 per cent in 
June 1969 to 7*4 per cent in 
December 1977. The situation 
has been just the opposite in 
the case of the metropolitan 
cities. Their share of the total 
bank credit declined from 67 2 
per cent to 56-8 per cent. (2) 
The overall credit-deposit ratio 
remained somewhat steady dur¬ 
ing 1969-77, but in the case of 
rural areas it registered a signi¬ 
ficant rise in the first few years 
and began to recede later. (3) 
Out of *he total bank credit the 
share of the “priority sector" 
(agriculture, small-scale indus¬ 
tries, small businesses and 


others) has merelydoobled from. 
14 per cent in Jane 1969 to 27*4 
per cent in March 1978. The 
number of accounts in the pub¬ 
lic sector has multiplied 25 
times but the outstandings 
against them have mounted dis¬ 
proportionately high. (4) The 
medium and large-scale industry 
and trade sector which appro¬ 
priated the bulk of credit at the 
time of nationalization has now 
a relatively smaller share. This 
is indicative of the recessionary 
conditions prevailing in certain 
sectors. (5) The nationalized 
banks have evinced greater inte¬ 
rest in the activities of ihe pub¬ 
lic sector. (6) The credit-deposit 
ratio of the rural sector is ex¬ 
pected to be edging towards 
the target of 60 per cent set by 
the government for March 1979. 
(7) The facilities for institutional 
credit being belter in some of 
the States, where deposit re¬ 
sources arc concentrated, the 
credit-deposit ratio in these 
states can be pushed up con¬ 
siderably. This would accen¬ 
tuate regional disparities. (8; 
The share of non-agricultural 
sub-sector in the. priority sec¬ 
tors (small-scale units, small 
business etc.) has almost stag¬ 
nated now for 3 years since 
1974. (9) There is still acute 
urban concentration and the 
medium and large industries 
sector has come to acquire bank 
credit “far out of proportion to 
their genuine requirements”. As 
a result, there has been gallop¬ 
ing inflation and the credit 
available for the rural areas has 
reduced. 

Could the spread of the 
banks per se ensure jural deve¬ 
lopment? The answer is cate¬ 
goric “No”. In a recent study 
of the Reserve Bank of India, 
certain difficulties in providing 
credit to the weaker sections oi 
societies in rural areas have been 
pointed out. These relate to 
unsatisfactory land records, 
competition from financing 
agencies like money lenders, 
(Contd. on page 34.9 
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Feature 


Law and Order : An Appraisal 

Never has the question »/ law and order been so seriously discussed as 
to-day. As admitted by as exalted an authority as the Prime Minister himself , 
the problem is serious enough”. Why has the situation deteriorated'/ What are 
the correctives for it? This feature attempts to answer these vital questions on 
the subject. —Editor 


Introduction: Tn thirty-one 
years of our Independence, the 
police opened tire 2,800 times, 
killing 1,900 and injuring as 
many as 5,000 ! 

During the first eleven 
months of the Janata rule, the 
police opened lire as many as 
48 times, that is roughly once 
every week. As the Press reports 
go, there was a spree of chain- 
pulling of women on the occa¬ 
sion of. ‘karvachoth' function in 
the capital of India. Student 
agitations, labour demonstra¬ 
tions, riots and arson in cities 
and atrocities on liarijans and 
backward classes are on the 
increase day by day. The grue¬ 
some murder of two Chopra 
children in New Delhi rocked 
not only the city but the whole 
nation. That such acts of vio¬ 
lence should occur on a scale 
M> extensive in India, which has 
been “eulogized” as the home¬ 
land of true religion and the 
spiritual leader of the world, is 
shameful. Is it possible to 
effect complete immunization of 
India from violence and law¬ 
lessness ? The answer is in the 
negative. For, it is difficult to 
think of any single country which 
dnes not have its “fair share" 
of bloody gangsters, political 
guerillas and mob incidents. 
What should concern us most is 
that the criminals now perhaps 
do not think twice before em¬ 
barking on business. The law 
of the land and the law en¬ 
forcement agencies have ceased 
to quiver their conscience. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Chief Ministers, Mr Moraiji 


Desai said that there was “no 
cause for alarm or panic". Per¬ 
haps, that was meant to be a 
morale booster for the public 
and not an objective assessment 
of the real situation. For, in 
the same breath be admitted 
that “situation was serious 
enough ” and that the “impres¬ 
sion that there is no law and 
order in the country has to be 
eradicated" (emphasis added). 
It is proposed to examine here 
the causes and correctives of the 
“lawless" situation. 

Causes: The law and order 
situation in the country can, 
generally, be traced to one, or a 
combination, of the following 
causes: (1) atrocities on Hari- 
jans or socially, economically 
and politically down-trodden 
people; (2) communal riots; (3) 
labour disputes; (4) students' 
agitations; (5) political agita¬ 
tions; and (6) ordinary crimes. 

Broadly the causes may be 
categorized into six sets of fac¬ 
tors: (i) Political; (n) Social; (hi) 
Economic; (iv) Administrative; 
(v) Mass media; and (vi) others. 

(0 Political causes: (a) De¬ 
mocratic set-up: India is a new¬ 
born democracy and the biggest 
in the world with a population 
of over 650 million people now. 
Political consciousness has deve¬ 
loped over the years, thanks to 
the Indian National Congress, 
but the basic norms and essen¬ 
tials of democratic functioning 
have failed to strike deep roots. 
Dissent and tolerance—the two 
ingredients of democracy—ure 
stjii only skin-deep with the poli¬ 


tical parties, in particular, and 
the masses, in general. If the 
essence of all violence is the con¬ 
notation of violation, the im¬ 
position of one's (or a group's) 
will on a person (or a group) 
leads to a violent act. Political 
awakening makes the imposi¬ 
tion of such a will intolerable. 
It is particularly so due to chang¬ 
ing social values and if it in¬ 
volves a denial of identity, integ¬ 
rity or rights of a person (or a 
group). 

The development of politics 
in India has, thus, generated a 
commitment to the creed of vio¬ 
lence with come dements (e.g., 
Naxalites). To control them, 
the government armed itself 
with the preventive detention 
measures after Independence. 
But the ruling Congress party, 
as anticipated, misuse] them es¬ 
pecially during the Emergency. 
The irate people denounced the 
Preventive Detention Au and 
got it expunged now in the Par¬ 
liament. Demands have since 
been made for its re-enactment 
in a modi lied form. Inis is a 
pointer to the growing laxity in 
the law and order situation. 

(/>) Politico 1 patronage: 
Fired by the ambition to cap¬ 
ture or retain power, the politi¬ 
cal parties look to patronization 
of unsocial cLments. Their pat¬ 
ronage led to loosening of dis¬ 
cipline in the functionin'; of the 
parties and, ultimately to the 
deterioration on the law and 
order front. 

(c) Politicalisation: The 
political parties enlarged their 
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areas of operation and 
"infected'* the labour unions, 
the students' unions in the uni¬ 
versities, colleges and schools, 
die teachers' associations, the 
government employees unions/ 
associations. In fact, there is 
hardly any sphere of activity 
which has not been ‘‘invaded" in 
the process of politicalization. 
The organisations falling with¬ 
in the political fold are orches¬ 
trated to follow their leaders' 
dictates. The ramifications of 
the national political parties and 
the splinter groups caused inter- 
and intra-union rivalries and 
strifes. 

( ii) Social factors: (a) 
Diversity: The bewildering 
multiplicity of castes, religions 
and languages has given the 
nation a diverse character. Caste 
system dominates it. The atro¬ 
cities perpetrated on the sche¬ 
duled castas and tribes not un- 
often become the trouble¬ 
shooters. This fact has received 
recognition at the hands of the 
government. The Centre has 
recently constituted commis¬ 
sions to look into the problems 
of minorities, the Harijans, the 
Adivasis etc. The objective is 
to focus on the "eradication of 
untouchability and the socio¬ 
economic development of sche¬ 
duled castes". The linguistic 
controversies have threatened 
the disruption of interna] peace 
and set off demands for bulkani- 
sation of the country. 

(b) Large-scale illiteracy: As 
is well known our literacy rate is 
phenomenally low. It is just 
around. 30 per cent. The re¬ 
maining 70 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation lives under the pall of 
ignorance and illiteracy and the 
question of fostering civic con¬ 
sciousness of a high order com¬ 
parable to the urban and edu¬ 
cated elites poses a formidable 
challenge. Mostly, they have 
the herd mentality. 

(c) Institutionalised vio¬ 
lence: Apart from the overt 
form of the collective violence 


there is also institutionalized 
violence which, in impoverished 
countries like India, erupts from 
oppression or suppression. The 
social order imposes itself on the 
bulk of the people crushing their 
spirit. For the middle classes, 
who are largely protected from 
this institutionalized violence, 
it (violence) finds expression in 
the form of rape, robbery and 
murder reported in the mass 
media, notably the newspapers. 

(iii) Economic factors: (a) 
Poverty: Lawlessness is rooted 
in poverty. Over the years, In¬ 
dia has essayed to eradicate 
poverty. The results have prov¬ 
ed frustrating. With the growth 
of population (and prosperity in 
terms of the GNP)’ the number 
of people below the poverty¬ 
line has also increased. The 
condition of destitution and 
misery has aggravated. The 
economic inequalities of wealth 
and incomes over the last 30 
years have unleashed social dis¬ 
content and added, as it were, 
an insult to the injury. 

Recent studies have revealed 
that a majority of goondas come 
from the poorest families. A 
sample study of 150 professional 
urban goondas revealed that 
they thrive in Calcutta because 
of “congestion, poverty and cor¬ 
ruption in the police". 

Poverty breeds violence. 
Then the wheat harvests failed 
in England between 1480 and 
1619 and bread prices rose as a 
consequence, the incidence of 
violence, political crises, riots 
and execution was much greater. 
India is no exception. Thus, 
poverty constitutes a significant 
factor in breeding bad charac¬ 
ters and unsocial activities. 

(b) Socio-economic tensions: 
The Chief Ministers' conference 
noted that the distrust among 
the communities gave rise to 
socio-economic tensions. The 
tensions have grown in the wake 
of the political change-over, as 
the data presented at the con¬ 
ference revealed. 


(1v) Administrative causes: 

(a) Inadequate police: Inade¬ 
quacy of police force—the cus¬ 
todian or law and order—is 
regarded as a potent contribu¬ 
tor to disorder. The question 
is that if starvation and un¬ 
employment force the .slutn- 
dwellers to indulge in anti¬ 
social activities of loot, arson 
and bloodshed, the increase in 
the size of the police force or 
the opening of more jails will 
not provide an answer to the 
law and order situation. So 
long as the root cause—poverty 
and unemployment—remain, 
crime will continue. 

(b) Delayed justice: It is 
common knowledge that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of cases are 
hanging fire in the courts of law. 
The legal proceedings are time- 
consuming. The law-breakers 
are not punished for a long time. 
Justice delayed is justice de¬ 
feated. The anachronistic judi¬ 
cial machinery, in a way, pro¬ 
vides covert protection to the 
offenders. 

(v) Masa Media: It is often 
argued that the mass media, par¬ 
ticularly the movies and the 
televisions, give a fillip to vio¬ 
lent activities. The opposite 
view is that celluloid violence 
cannot be said to be harmful. 
Constant exposure to violence 
and crime on the screen does not 
by itself create criminals. 

(W) Other factors: Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Desai c omm un al vio¬ 
lence in the country is the legacy 
of the British rule and has, un¬ 
fortunately, taken deep roots in 
the soil and become productive 
of disorder and anarchy. “Lack 
of affection and parental con¬ 
trol, a traumatic childhood- 
experience combined with 
poverty and frustration nurture 
aggressive anti-social tenden¬ 
cies". These elements become 
the agents of destruction of 
social peace and amity. 

Correctives: The first shot 
must be fired at the economic 
{Contd. on page 343) 
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Fund-Bank Meeting 

Q. Indicate three major 
problems (and their solutions) 
which emerged at the last Fund- 
Bank meeting. 

Ans. The 135-mcmber meet 
of the World Bank and Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund icach¬ 
ed a consensus on a concerted 
action lor establishing a new 
international economic order or 
an "economic Shangrilla". The 
important points that emerged 
from their d'seussions and deli¬ 
berations may be summed up as 
below: 

I. De-protectionism: hoi a 
co-ordinated strategy of econo¬ 
mic growth of the developing 
countries, t h c industrialized 
world was called upon to dis¬ 
mantle the barriers of pro.ee- 
lionism which hampered free 
How of goods between the West 
and the third world countries. 
The new threat of protectionism 
gathering momentum in the 
developed world is both "in¬ 
equitable and short-sighted ’. It 
denies the backward regions the 
prospects,,, to grow into self- 
reliant .economies an.I also 
makes them sceptical about the 
outcome of the North-South 
dialogue which is going adrift. 
While “hammering” this point, 
the delegations from the deve¬ 
loping nations were not 
oblivious of the difficulties in¬ 
volved in effecting structural 
adjustments in developed coun¬ 
tries so as to increase their ab¬ 
sorptive capacity for a larger 
Hiianlum of manufactured ex¬ 


ports from the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

2. Developmental Assis¬ 
tance: Aid from foreign sour¬ 
ces, including the World Bank, 
has retarded rapid growth. It 
has now become a drain on the 
resources of the third world 
countries. Aid-givers a c t as 
“suction pumps” and withdraw 
a big chunk of the aid-llows 
back to their own countries by 
way ol payment of debt-servic¬ 
ing charges and purchases of 
goods from their countries in 
lieu of the project-tied aid. The 
developing countries h a v e 
reiterated tiic demand for taking 
debt relief measmes to let the 
burden fall lightly on them. 
They have even suggested that 
the bulk of assistance should be 
given as grant or on grant-like 
basis. It is noteworthy that 
none of the three most affluent 
nations -USA, West Germany 
and Japan - has reached even 
half of the United Nations tar¬ 
get of 0 7 per cent of gros, 
national product set for aid 
about a decade ago. This tar¬ 
get may not be reached even by 
1985. There has thus been a 
virtual stagnation of the official 
aid to the poor nations. 

3. SDR Allocation: T h e 
Fund-Bank meeting agreed to 
raise the overall IMF quota 
by 50 per cent. But the Spe¬ 
cial Drawing Rights share of the 
deveinping countries has not 
been raised, although a consen¬ 
sus was reached to allocate four 
billion SDRs a year over the 
next three 5 ears. 


Black-markat Economy 

Q. Account for the black- 
market economy and suggest 
measures for its eradication. 

Ans. The Indian economy 
has, for many years, been ex¬ 
periencing black-market opera¬ 
tions through the accumulating 
black money. Liven the gallop¬ 
ing inflation was attributed to, 
wluil has come to be known as, 
a ‘parallel economy' run by the 
black-marketeers. 

A black-market has many 
manifestations. Cornering and 
hoarding of goods, adulteration 
of food and medicines, imita¬ 
tion. producing sub-standard 
goods, false packaging, produc¬ 
tion of spurious goods, substi¬ 
tution and supply racket. It 
has been discovered that about 
25 per cent of the food consum¬ 
ed bv Indians is adulterated 
even to the extent of becoming 
injurious. All this happens des¬ 
pite the laws enacted to punish 
the offenders. It follows that 
the legislative measures are loo 
inadequate to meet the situation. 

Causes: Black-market is 
both the cause and the conse¬ 
quence of scarcity. If there is a 
slight food shortage due to 
drought, floods or import-lag, 
the profiteers plunge into the 
market, corner the goods and 
hoard them till favourable prices 
obtain. This artTicial scarcity 
was witnessed in the Bengal 
famine, 1943. As the black 
money revolves, it keeps on 
spinning further speculative 
deals and transactions. Black 
market, black money and smug- 
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gling are inextricably inter- 
woven and' are only but stages 
of development of a similar 
process. 

Finance: How is black- 
market fi nanced ? The most im¬ 
portant source of money supply 
for the black market is black 
money which emanates mainly 
from lax evasion. The evaded 
income is estimated at Rs. 5,000 
crorc to Rs. 7,(XX) crore with a 
black money content of Rs. 
20.(XX) crore and the money 
value of deals, acquisition and 
transactions of about Rs. 50,000 
crore. 

Eradication: Can black 
market be eradicated ? Its com¬ 
plete eradication in its various 
manifestations is, as Mr Morarji 
Dcsai himself admitted, "im¬ 
possible" but it can be miti¬ 
gated. The first step in that 
direction would be to reduce, 
if not stop, tax evaison and tax 
avoidance. 

Steps can be, and have, ac¬ 
tually, been, taken to unearth 
black money through voluntary 
disclosures, issue of bearer 
bonds etc. The tendency for 
tax evasion can be checked by 
reduction of tax rates, rationali¬ 
sation and simplification of taxa¬ 
tion, widening and deepening 
of taxes. 

The legislative provisions 
should be made more stringent 
to bring the offenders to book. 
Deterrent punishment should be 
inflicted on those who violate 
the laws regarding taxation or 
indulge in black marketing. The 
experience of fighting black- 
marketing, smuggling and tax 
evasion during the Emergency is 
instructive. 


Agricultural Trends 

Q. Delineate, in brief, the 
agricultural trends in India. 

Ans. If the foodgrain pro¬ 
duction trends are taken as an 
index of the overall agricultural 
trends, there is a good reason 


for eupberic feelings. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest available esti¬ 
mates, the foodgrain output 
may reach the all-time record 
of 130 million ton for 1978-79. 
This is about 9 million ton 
above the previous record of 
121 million ton and exceeds the 
target of 126 million ton set for 
this year. The new high is at¬ 
tributed to higher productivity 
resulting from exceptionally 
good monsoon, a wider cover¬ 
age of area under HYV seeds 
and an improvement in the off- 
t a k e of chemical fertilizers. 
Notwithstanding the damage to 
the standing crops on account of 
the extensive floods, particularly 
in the north-eastern States, the 
Kharif harvest is likely to ap¬ 
proximate 80 million ton. 

The Reserve Bank of India's 
recent study reveals that the 
average annual growth rate of 
agricultural production in the 
country declined to 2 -1 per cent 
during 1965-66 and 1976-77. 
It stood at 3*2 per cent during 
1949-50 and 1964-65. Taking 
foodgrains alone, the growth 
rate is estimated by the RBI at 
3 0 per cent per annum in the 
pre-1964-65 period and 2 6 per 
cent in the post-1964-65 period. 
The rate of growth in the latter 
period is the same as that of the 
population without allowing for 
the income-elasticity of demand 
for foodgrains during the period. 
This long-term trend is certainly 
not reassuring. If the popula¬ 
tion growth continues unabated, 
the foodgrain scarcity cannot 
be ruled out. A corollary that 
follows is that the country must 
cither resort to measures to curb 
the population growth or raise 
foodgrain output to match the 
growing foodgrain demand by 
“package programme", includ¬ 
ing minor irrigation. With this 
strategy both industry and the 
millions of the unemployed and 
the under-employed labour in 
rural areas will stand to benefit. 
Care will, of course, have to be 
taken that the benefits of the 
programme are not distributed 


inequitousty, favouring the rid 
and prejudicing the poor. 

Dark Dacada 

Q. “The Indira Gandhi de 
cade, 1966-76, was a dark era o 
Indian economy". Discuss. 

Ans. The assessment of ih< 
Indian economy during the rc 
gime of Mrs Indira Gandh 
has been divergent. While son* 
have described it as the brightes 
period of the Indian economy 
others have characterized it a 
a dark era. The latter vie> 
has been expressed by a notei 
economist and a former deput; 
director of the RBI in his recen 
study. His findings have tin 
following main points: 

1. The overall growth rati 
of production and productive; 
during the decade 1966-76 havi 
failed to get accelerated over ihi 
level achieved in the precedini 
15 years despite the green revo 
lution during the decade. Thi 
deceleration in the growth rate o 
agricultural output appears raon 
glaring when it is related to tin 
growth of population. 

2. The national income ha 
been fluctuating more in rela 
tion to the bumper agriculture 
crops than to the manufacture 
sector. It follows that the in 
dustrial sector failed to registe 
any perceptible contribution ti 
the growth of the national in 
come to reflect its own progres 
over the years. 

3. The investment in thi 
organized industrialVsector ha 
been sluggish since mid-sixties 
It failed to absorb even the lov 
levels of domestic savings. 

4. The capital-intensiv* 
pattern of investment result® 
in low employment potential 
The unemployment grew to hug 
proportions. Poverty accen 
tuated and more and more peo 
pie were pushed below thi 
poverty-line. 

(Contd. on page 34? 
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Irop icil Eway 


The Language Muddle 


India has for centuries been 
land of myriad tongues and 
mguages; in fact, according to 
he 1971 census, there are as 
nany as 16S2 mother tongues 
ovcring a population of 438 
nillion people out of a total of 
kbout 60 million. This veri¬ 
table babel of tongues and lan¬ 
guages is the result of the various 
faces that came to India from 
he early times—the Negroids, 
he Austrics, the Si no-Tibetans, 
he Dravidians, the Aryans and 
host of others who followed 
hem. But the country has 
lever had a common language 
thich could be intelligible to the 
nasses in all pa*-ts of the coun- 
ry. For some years Sanskrit 
ps the common medium, but 

was confined to a small 
ection of the people and never 
lecatne—indeed, by its very 
lature it could not become— 
he language of the masses. 

During the British rule Eng¬ 
lish became, in a sense—but 
inly in a sense—the lingua 
r mca. Its use was, however, 
estricted to the educated few, 
he masses remaining ignorant 
•f it. Following the agitation 
or linguistic States in India the 
egional languages were recog¬ 
nised as national languages. The 
Constitution of India conse- 
uently recognised all the IS 
tain regional languages, and 
>ese are listed in the Eighth 
chedule of the Constitution as 
flows: Assamese, Bengali, 
lujamti, Hindi, Kannada, Kash- 
uri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, 
'imjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Te- 
: 8 U » Urdu and Sindhi. 

Hindi, the biggest of the 
No-Aryan family in respect of 
r number of people speaking 
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this language, is the official 
language of the Government of 
India. The Hindi-speaking 
population is estimated at 200 
million. It is also the official 
language of six States and is 
receiving a large degree of pat¬ 
ronage, the officially recognised 
script being Devanagri. Accord¬ 
ing to the original provision in 
the Constitution, English was to 
be retained as an official lan¬ 
guage until 1965 when it was to 
be completely replaced by Hindi 
as the official language. But 
later developments notably the 
strong opposition to Hindi in 
the Southern States, compelled 
the Government of India to 
review the situation, and the 
position now is that the lan¬ 
guages listed in the Eighth Sche¬ 
dule of the Constitution remain 
the official languages of the res¬ 
pective States while Hindi and 
English continue to be used for 
intcr-State official corres¬ 
pondence and for all-India pur¬ 
poses generally. The Official 
Languages (Amendment) Bill, 
approved by Parliament in 1967, 
made either Hindi or English 
compulsory for all recruitment 
to the Central services. 

The decision of the Union 
Government to allow, with effect 
from the examinations to be 
held in 1979, all candidates for 
the I.A.S., I.P.S., and Central 
Class I and Class II services the 
option to answer question 
papers in any of the 15 regional 
languages adds a new dimension 
to the language mess in the coun¬ 
try. This, of course, does not 
apply to the English and lan¬ 
guage papers. The proposal to 
allow this concession has been 
under consideration for a long 


time; in fact, a beginning was 
made in this direction a few 
years ago, though the candi¬ 
dates' response was not very 
encouraging. A survey con¬ 
ducted recently by the Union 
Public Service Commission 
showed that during the period 
1969-72 a negligible minority of 
candidates exercised the option 
to answer questions in any 
regional language. The fact is 
that very few candidates like to 
give up English as the medium 
because they know that pro¬ 
ficiency in English opens up 
vast employment and promotion 
opportunities, especially in the 
all-India services such as the 
I.A.S., the I.P.S. and allied 
services. It is a question of 
building up their career. It is 
also common knowledge that 
English is still the link language 
in India in accordance with the 
Official Languages Act which 
is unlikely to be changed radi¬ 
cally in the near future in view 
of the strong opposition to the 
imposition of Hindi among the 
Southern Stales. Hindi is still 
regarded in the South us the 
language of the northern States. 

The question papers for the 
Central examinations will con¬ 
tinue to be set in English and 
Hindi; the choice of the medium 
to answer them will be of the 
candidates. This system meets 
the viewpoint of the regional 
linguists. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this system 
need to be closely examined. 
The main advantages are two. 
First, the option will lead to a 
belter representation of all the 
States in the various all-India 
services because many candi¬ 
dates are unable to express 
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themselves well in English, 
though they have a good com¬ 
mand over the regional lan¬ 
guage—the language which was 
probably the medium or ins¬ 
truction in their school and col¬ 
lege. Consequently, the handi¬ 
cap from which they have suffer¬ 
ed while competing with candi¬ 
dates who arc products of pub¬ 
lic schools having the English 
medium will be removed. There 
would be greater equality of 
opportunity Tor candidates be¬ 
longing to certain regions where 
the regional language predomi¬ 
nates as a matter of official 
Slate policy. 

Secondly, this option will 
ensure speedy progress of the 
regional languages which have 
not so far made the impact they 
were supposed to make. Edu¬ 
cation in the mother longue is 
always more effective, more 
beneficial, easier to master 
knowledge and put it to good 
use, instead of a foreign lan¬ 
guage such as English. Be¬ 
sides, unless some steps are 
taken, such as the option in 
competitive examinations, these 
languages would continue to 
occupy a secondary place and 
English would gain an even 
firmer hold on this country. 
The decision to permit a switch¬ 
over is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Kothari 
Committee which made several 
other proposals also for improv¬ 
ing recruitment to the services. 
There is no point in delaying 
a changeover indefinitely. More¬ 
over, the change is by no means 
sudden or unexpected. It has 
been before the public for many 
years, and sufficient notice has 
been gi\cn to all the parties con¬ 
cerned. The decision is natu¬ 
ral and will facilitate the deve¬ 
lopment of the candidates’ intel¬ 
lectual abilities. Must we ding 
to a legacy of the British rule 
and ignore our own culture, 
regional and national ? 

But the other side of the 
question has also to he examin¬ 
ed. first, the exercise of the 


language option in respect of 
IS languages officially recognis¬ 
ed by the Constitution implies 
that it would be impossible to 
ensure national unity and integ¬ 
rity; it will remove a link lan¬ 
guage in the absence of Hindi 
which is still far from becoming 
acceptable on a national basis. 
The anti-Hindi sentiments in 
the South being as strong as 
ever, and there being no earnest 
and sustained effort yet to popu¬ 
larise Hindi in the Southern 
Slates, the benefits that accrue 
from the use of English as a 
link language between States 
inter se and between the Centre 
and the States will soon fade 
away. The possibility of bal- 
kanisation of the counlry, on 
the lines of Europe, into 15 
regions each having language 
of its own and not knowing 
that of the other regions, can¬ 
not he ruled out. The inevita¬ 
ble setback to the Tew unifying 
national factors and to the 
integrating forces has to he 
taken into account. 

Secondly, it would be im¬ 
possible to ensure uniformity 
of standards in the examina¬ 
tions. Each examiner would 
belong to a different region, 
examine the scripts (answer- 
books) in a different language, 
and have different yardsticks 
for awarding grades. More¬ 
over, this would open up the 
floodgates of favouritism to 
candidates belonging to a par¬ 
ticular region by the respective 
examiner. This would indirect¬ 
ly mean a distinct encourage¬ 
ment of local loyalties and in¬ 
tensify local and regional jea¬ 
lousies. In effect, the all-India 
ser\ ices would become glorified 
Stale services. Naturally, the 
divisive trends would receive 
encouragement and the national 
integration drive would become 
virtually meaningless. The 
national character of the all- 
I ndia services will also be eroded. 

Thirdly, administrative effi¬ 
ciency would suffer because the 
I.A.S. and I.P.S. officers would 


be adequately familiar with only 
their regional language. Lack 
of knowledge of the link lan¬ 
guage would necessitate the em¬ 
ployment of a number of trans¬ 
lators and interpreters, with all 
the disadvantages and the de¬ 
lays in the disposal of adminis¬ 
trative work which these in¬ 
volve. It will also mean that 
postings and transfers of I.A.S.. 
I.P.S. and other officers of the 
all-India services will become 
very difficult; each officer will 
have to be confined, for the most 
part, to his home State which 
would he a pity. The “linguis¬ 
tic Swaraj", which the switch¬ 
over may mean, will not be a 
welcome Swaraj but a menace 
and a hindrance to official work. 

Fourthly, there is the 
broader and vital question of 
the general outlook of senior 
officers. Limited knowledge of 
a link language such as English 
or Hindi would restrict the 
mental approach and the gene¬ 
ral outlook of the officers, with 
consequences that might prove 
disastrous to the nation as a 
whole in course of time. The 
regional language officers would, 
in effect, erect a wall between 
Stales, and intermingling would 
have to be ruled out lor all 
practical purposes. Impar¬ 
tiality of senior officers, which is 
necessary for ensuring justice 
to all sections and communities, 
will become almost impossible. 

Must wc, in such circum¬ 
stances, deliberately opt for a 
mess and for a terrible confu¬ 
sion, all in the name of lan¬ 
guages and the imaginary fears 
of a foreign language? Could 
wc not wait until Hindi has 
acquired the status of a real 
national language so that the 
integrating and unifying forces 
are not pushed back? The de¬ 
cision announced by the Union 
Government is, in effect, a vole 
against English, a vote against 
unity and integration, and a vote 
against sound administration. 
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Debate; Discussion 

Is a Settlement with China Possible ? 

After an interval of about 16 years initiatives are now being taken to 
befriend China and let bygones be bygones. But restoration of cordiality between 
India and China is not a simple affair in view of the continued occupation 
of 14,000 sq. miles of Indian territory by China and the absence of any positive 
indication that this illegal occupation will soon he vacated. The proposition 
for debate is: A settlement with China is not possible at the present juncture. 


Mr A: India has in recent 
years been following a policy 
of establishing friendship with 
all her neighbours and building 
bridges where none have existed 
for the past many years and even 
where there have been intense 
suspicions and jealousies stem¬ 
ming from various causes, eco¬ 
nomic and political. Towards 
China also the Janata Govern¬ 
ment is now adopting an alti¬ 
tude of cordiality and Mr Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, the External 
Affairs Minister, is due to visit 
Peking soon. His recent illness 
led to a postponement of his 
trip fixed for October 30 and 
Peking leaders have expressed 
their wish for an early fixing of 
the new dates for Mr Vajpayee's 
visit. All this may seem fully 
in accordance with the policy 
of peace and amity which the 
Government of India is actively 
pursuing but surely there is a 
basic contradiction in this coun¬ 
try’s stand which makes a set¬ 
tlement with China highly im¬ 
probable. A realistic assess¬ 
ment is called for. and not 
euphoria over our Foreign 
Minister’s impending visit to 
that Giant of the East. Mr 
Morarji'Desai, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, declared recently that the 
Government of India, whatever 
its p o I i t i c a I complexion, is 
bound by the resolution of Par¬ 
liament which asked for every 
possible effort (short of a war) 
to get the territory back from 
China and declared that no set¬ 
tlement with China was possible 
unless the border issue was satis¬ 


factorily settled and the lost terri¬ 
tory restored. Will it not be a 
betrayal of the country and the 
people if the Government makes 
a settlement with China even 
while that country is in occupa¬ 
tion of a large chunk of our 
territory? Any minor gesture 
that China may make on the 
occasion of Mr Vajpayee’s visit 
should not be taken as a sign 
that China is willing to return 
the seized territory. Since the 
use of force by India to gel the 
lost territory back has been ruled 
out, the alternative is to carry 
on negotiations, but what is the 
basis of the proposed negotia¬ 
tions? The mere initiation of a 
dialogue should not be taken as 
an indication of a settlement. 
The Chinese ways have all 
along been inscrutable and de¬ 
ceptive, and it would be folly 
for India to lake the Chinese at 
their word. In the circumstan¬ 
ces it seems 1o me that no settle¬ 
ment with China is possible. 

Mr B: My friend, Mr A, 
seems to be needlessly pessimis¬ 
tic and has bypassed certain 
indications and positive feelers 
which Chinese leaders have 
lately thrown to India. I feel 
that the time for tensions and 
intense misunderstandings has 
gone. Sensing the change, 
India has modified her stand and 
is prepared to start negotiations 
without any pre-conditions. 
This meets the Chinese view¬ 
point and opens the door to a 
mutually satisfactory compro¬ 
mise. On her part, China also 


is not rigid now and is willing to 
start talks. Surely, if China had 
no intention of making a mean¬ 
ingful gesture to India on the 
crucial border issue, its leaders 
would not have extended an 
invitation to India’s External 
Affairs Minister to visit Peking. 
The Chinese leaders have, of 
course, not disclosed the cards 
they have and which they wish 
to play; in fact, that would have 
been tactless and would have 
taken away the element of 
drama, or even ruined the pros¬ 
pects of a compromise through a 
premature disclosure. The 
danger of an adverse reaction 
among certain elements in India 
would have queered the pitch for 
a settlement on a very delicate 
issue. Those who arc opposed 
to negotiations with China (end 
to forget two vital aspects of the 
matter. First, there is no dis¬ 
pute, however irresolvable it 
may seem, which cannot be 
settled through talks and nego¬ 
tiations. There can never be 
a settlement without the spirit 
of give and take; if either party 
sticks to its rigid stand and is 
not willing to climb down, no 
agreement is possible. Even 
small beginnings should be wel¬ 
come; how can a great power 
like China, or for that matter 
even a small power, hand over 
on a platter the entire territory 
which it acquired through con¬ 
quest? Secondly, China needs 
friends now. She has come out 
of her self-imposed isolation. 
The Communists are now far 
more realistic and practical than 
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they ever were. In a world of 
multipolarity it is important for 
both India and China, the two 
biggest countries of the East, 
to agrqe to talk things over and 
make sincere efforts to reach an 
understanding. The leadership 
in China has undergone a signi¬ 
ficant change. Chairman Mao, 
Mr Chou En-lai, Marshall Chu 
Teh and the band of “revolu¬ 
tionaries”, who were inflexible, 
are no longer alive. The new 
leadership of China seems bent 
not only on modernising China 
but also on promoting friend¬ 
ship all round. China is now 
importing foreign technology; 
she has made friends with cer¬ 
tain European countries which 
it formerly criticised as being 
reactionary. Even Mao said 
once that “we shall .need 
friends”. China realises that 
without close friends in the East 
she cannot gain influence and 
emerge as a spokesman of the 
Third World. So I think the 
time is ripe for reaching a set¬ 
tlement which, in the changed 
circumstances, is highly proba¬ 
ble. It may even be a question 
of now or never. 

Mr C: I do not agree with 
the view expressed by Mr 1). 
It seems to me that he is unduly 
optimistic about Mr Vajpayee’s 
visit and the likely results of his 
talks with the Chinese leaders. 
Whatever may happen and how¬ 
ever eager China may be to 
make- friends with India, she 
will never surrender the territory 
seized in 1962 as a result of wcil 
calculated manoeuvre that 
caught India napping. The rea¬ 
son why China is adopting pos¬ 
tures of friendship towards India 
is that she wants to wean away 
this country from the Soviet 
Union whom Peking regards 
as its greatest enemy. The real 
game, therefore, is of big power 
politics and India should not be¬ 
come a pawn in it by greedily 
jumping at a deceptive gesture 
by the Chinese, such as the offer 
of facilities for Indians to visit 
Kailash and Mansarovar places 


which the Hindus regard as 
sacred. How would such a 
facility solve the border issue 
and the question of securing the 
return of 14,000 sq. miles of 
Indian territory? China be¬ 
trayed a trusted friend and ally, 
India, in 1962, and 1 personally 
have little doubt that whenever 
it becomes necessary China will 
deceive India again to safe¬ 
guard her own interests. The 
real test of intentions should be 
whether China is ready to 
return the seized Indian terri¬ 
tory, but of this, as Mr A 
pointed out earlier, there is no 
sign. Mr Vajpayee has said his 
visit to Peking will be no more 
than a friendly gesture, but is it 
desirable for India’s External 
Affairs Minister to go to Peking 
to make friends with an aggres¬ 
sor; actually, the Chinese should 
have sent one of their Ministers 
to New Delhi to make an offer 
of appeasement. China is the 
aggressor, while India is the 
aggrieved party. Again, the 
argument has been given that 
India wishes to normalise rela¬ 
tions with China. Why should 
this country, forgetting her pride 
and sense of injury, be so eager 
to make friends with Peking? 
China is unlikely to give serious 
consideration to any major pro¬ 
posal for returning Indian terri¬ 
tory. Besides, there is the dis¬ 
pute over Aksai Chin area over 
which China is in no mood to 
surrender control. Mr Dcsai 
has repeatedly demanded the 
return of all the territory China 
seized in 1962—a proposition 
Peking has indirectly turned 
down. What then would be 
the basis for the talks in Peking 
except to offer a lollypop or two 
and win over Mr Vajpayee? So 
far as T can judge on the basis of 
China’s past conduct, no agree¬ 
ment is possible in the current 
circumstances, and Mr Vajpayee 
would be merely wasting his 
time in Peking. 

MrD: Granted, the Chinese 
priorities are different from In¬ 
dia's. Granted also that noth¬ 


ing concrete except a friendly 
gesture or two may come out of 
Mr Vajpayee's visit, but the 
point to be remembered is that 
the Sino-Indian deadlock has to 
be broken, and negotiations 
have to be started at some stage. 
In 1976 the Government of In¬ 
dia resumed normal diplomatic 
ties with China under pressure 
from a vast section-of the Indian 
intelligentsia. We have also to 
remember that China has been 
giving active assistance to Pakis¬ 
tan, including arms supplies and 
substantial economic aid. She 
still regards Pakistan as her ally 
and continues to give her aid. 
China has built vital' roads on 
the Asian border in collusion 
with Pakistan in illegally occu¬ 
pied areas and thus poses a 
threat to India’s security. What 
India had become for the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan has become for 
China. Are we not risking 
Soviet friendship by wooing 
China? We should examine all 
aspects of the problem before 
taking a step of dubious value. 
China has also been giving aid 
to the Naga insurgents even 
while knowing fully that the 
Nagas were creating a law and 
order problem for Delhi. China 
has countered many of India's 
gestures to Nepal. The claim 
that India can heighten the 
manoeuvrability of Indian 
foreign policy by being on 
friendly terms with China re¬ 
mains to be proved. At the 
same lime, there is the practical 
side of the question. This is an 
era of repairing broken ties all 
round. The U.S.A. has made 
up with China. May be, peace 
with Peking may help resolve 
finally the problem of Kashmir. 
The question of Tibet and of 
Tibetans living in India, led by 
the Dalai Lama, may also be 
solved at long last if several 
rounds of talks are held bet¬ 
ween Indian and Chinese leaders. 
A relaxed atmosphere would be 
very helpful in lessening Sino- 
Indian tensions and promoting 
the chances of a settlement of 
the border question. 
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Personality Development 


Man is his own Luck 

The fault, dear Brutus is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves that we arc underlings. 

—Julios Caesar (1 ii 134) 


Meaning of Luck 

The term ‘luck' means 
(chance as bestower of) good or 
ill-fortune. It is also used to 
signify good luck or success due 
to chance. “Just my luck” 
means the negative-minded chap 
when something goes wrong, 
usually meaning, “I am unlucky 
as usual”. “Here comes an¬ 
other challenge”, says the realis¬ 
tic t o u g h-minded positive- 
thinking one in a similar situa¬ 
tion. 

The former subscribes to the 
superstitioi s belief in stars: 

It is the stars. 

The stars above us govern our 
condition. 

One day good luck actually 
knocked on the fellow's door. 
But the fellow didn't hear it. 
He was over at his neighbour 
telling a hard luck story. He 
ascribes the other fellow's suc¬ 
cess to his good luck. Some 
one asked the famous French 
writer Jean Cocteau if he be¬ 
lieved in luck. “Certainly”, he 
said, “how else do you explain 
the success of those you don't 
like”. 

The latter firmly believes 
that men is master of his fate. 

Bad luck is a man standing 
with his hands in his pockets 
and a pipe in his mouth waiting 
how things will turn out. Good 
luck is a man of pluck, his 
sleeves rolled up, working to 
make things come out right. 

Nothing chancy 

The mature man is convinc¬ 
ed of the universal operation of 
the law of causation. Voltaire 


said “Chance is a word void of 
sense; nothing can exist without 
a cause." Einstein used to say 
that there is nothing chancy 
about the universe: “God 
doesn't play dice with the uni¬ 
verse”. It is a classic saying of 
Louis Pasteur's: “Fortune 

favours the prepared mind." 

Blaming others 

One of the key traits of the 
luckless is his insistence upon 
placing the blame on something 
or other than himself; a bad 
workman always blames his 
tools; a bad shearer never had a 
good sickle; the old lag blames 
society: and the failure blames 
his environment or the system. 
IL is all too easy to deny that the 
fault lies as a rule within our¬ 
selves. 

The story goes that a junior 
member of a law firm carried 
his lunch. As soon as he un¬ 
wrapped two sandwiches he 
looked at the contents and then 
threw them away with a wry 
face. Each day the perfor¬ 
mance was repealed. Finally, 
the office boy, who had observed 
this unvarying ritual could no 
longer restrain his curiosity. 
“Why”, he asked, "do you 
throw away those perfectly good 
sandwiches?” 

“Don’t like marmalade or 
peanut butter”, explained the 
junior lawyer. 

“If you don’t care for them, 
why don't you tell your wife?” 
suggested the helpful office boy. 

“Can't” replied the lawyer 
succinctly, “I’m not married. 
I pack my own lunch”. 


In a realistic sense every 
man “packs his own lunch” and 
has only to thank himself if he 
doesn’t relish the eats. 

None is doomed to bad luck 

Some persons think that they 
are doomed to ill-luck; that 
they were born under an un¬ 
lucky star and there is little 
they can do about it. So they 
take steps to remedy matters: 
and this is to invite ill-luck. 
Actually nothing happens due 
purely to “bad luck”—not even 
accidents. Psychological re¬ 
search reveals that accidents 
don't “just happen”. They 
arc caused. Prof W.W. Ruch 
observes: “Many factors have 
been thought to play a role in 
accident causation, among them 
low intelligence, drinking, pre¬ 
occupation with emotional prob¬ 
lems, poor driving skills, un¬ 
clear highway signs, and faulty 
highway design”. One study 
showed that poor personal and 
social adjustment was responsi¬ 
ble for high accidcnL frequency 
among taxi-cab drivers. Sir 
Walter Scott’s wise-crack. “Acci¬ 
dents will happen in the best 
regulated families” is no belter 
than a bromide. 

“The plain truth is” says a 
psychologist, “that many acci¬ 
dents, and many misfortunes 
are permitted to happen! As¬ 
suredly, it is puerile to blame the 
system; what is worse, it is 
futile.” 

Usually, people get the luck 
they deserve. The 12th cen¬ 
tury Indian classic “Hit-opdesh” 
puts it pithily: 
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a As from a lump of clay a 
workman makes whatever he 
pleases, in like manner a man 
obtains the destiny prepared by 
himself.” 

Each man is thus the archi¬ 
tect of his own luck. Henley's 
lines express a psychologically 
valid truth: 

I am the master of my fate; 

/ am the captain of my soul. 

There are scores of examples 
showing people achieving per¬ 
sonal conquest in spite of ap¬ 
palling limitations. They chang¬ 
ed their luck by gathering to¬ 
gether their abilities, every gram 
of pluck and purpose, and with 
a positive zest and confidence 
attacked their particular goal 
by inches. Pope was a hope¬ 
less invalid. Cervantes stut¬ 
tered but he became a public 
speaker of remarkable power. 
Edison was deaf but perfected 
the phonograph. Milton, 
though blind, wrote England's 
greatest poem, “Paradise Lost”. 
F.D. Roosevelt, crippled by 
polio became President of the 
United Slates four times. Bee¬ 
thoven, a musical genius of the 
highest order, had become deaf 
at the age of twenty-eight. In 
a letter to his friend Franz 
Wcgelcr, he said "1 will take fate 
by the throat; it shall never whol¬ 
ly overcome me.” Indeed as Al¬ 
bert Camus has it in his novel 
The Myth of Sisyphys (1955): 
“There is no fate that cannot 
be surmounted by scorn.” 

To pul it in a nut-shell, you 
hold your luck in your own 
hands. You arc your own fairy 
god. You are your own hope. 
If you woo Miss Fortune with 
determination, guts, courage 
and steadiness, you are sure to 
win her. Remember: Faint 
heart never won fair lady. 

The art of winning good luck 

The first technique in the 
art of winning good luck is to 
have a positive and constructive 
goal. No human being can live 
in a condition of emptiness for 


very long; if he is not going for¬ 
ward towards something, he 
does not merely stagnate; the 
pent up potentialities turn into 
morbidity and despair and even¬ 
tually into destructive activi¬ 
ties. 

Good luck is won by per¬ 
sistent hard work. It is said 
that Lord Northcliffe in a dinner 
table discussion was told by a 
lady that “Thackeray awoke 
one morning and found himself 
famous”. NorthclifTe replied 
promptly: “When that morn¬ 
ing dawned, dear lady Thacke¬ 
ray had been writing eight hours 
a day for fifteen years. The 
man who wakes up one day to 
find himself famous hasn't been 
asleep.” 

Calm self-confidence mag¬ 
netizes good luck. The ability 
to make up your mind inspires 
self-confidence, gives inner 
strength and a sense of direction. 

“God is subtle but not mali¬ 
cious”, said Einstein. There is 
no blind chance. Broadly speak¬ 
ing fate, destiny and luck hold 
out the same friendly or un¬ 
friendly hands to us all. We all 
have abilities and disabilities, 
likes and dislikes, problems and 
pleasures, convictions and 
doubts, hopes and fears and so 
on. It is what we do with these 
traits that differentiates the un¬ 
lucky from the lucky, the failure 
from the successful. It is upto 
you to make full use of your 
attributes (/>., self-knowledge). 
Along with your psychological 
insight they will determine your 
progress into purposeful, crea¬ 
tive and positive living. 

By passivity and negativity 
you simply deflect good luck. 
They are your deadly enemies. 
The more you decide, desire 
and act positively, the more you 
take charge of your responsi¬ 
bilities, the more easily comes 
mastery of luck. A biologist 
tells us how he watched an ant 
carrying a piece of straw which 
seemed a big burden for it. The 
ant came to a crack in the earth 


which was tod wide for it to 
cross. It stood for a time as 
though pondering the situation; 
then put the straw across the 
crack and walked ovef upon it; 

Here is a lesson for you all I 
A man's burden can be made a 
bridge for his progress. 

The realistic, down-to-earth, 
positive approach to a problem 
or crisis helps us to feel less an¬ 
noyed, less bewildered and less 
ready to moan. “It always hap¬ 
pen to me”. Wc know it need 
not, when we have learned that 
a confident do-somelhing-about- 
it attitude is a prime condition 
of enjoying a purposeful and 
rewarding life. 

Good luck or bad luck in 
life is caused more by mental 
attitudes than by mental capa¬ 
cities. No situation is in itself 
a calamity to be feared. It is 
our reaction to it that makes it 
success or failure. Since atti¬ 
tudes can be changed, luck can 
also be changed. 

Good luck is a victory not a 
gift. It is ladder not an escala¬ 
tor. It is not a mountain path 
at all. It is all rocky and bumpy 
and the bumps arc what you 
climb on. 

Blaming your faults on others 
or on *my luck’ or your own 
nature does not change the nature 
of your faults or your luck. Thus 
“I am like that”, or “Just my 
luck”, don’t help. “1 can he 
different”, does. 

You arc your own star. You 
are responsible for what happens 
in the future no matter what 
has happened in the past. This 
is the substance of one of the 
most promising break-throughs 
in psychiatry called Transac¬ 
tional Analysis originated by 
Dr Dric Berne. 

Luck is not a temple but a 
workshop. It is action not 
prayer. Good luck does not 
fall from heaven like manna. 
You have to work for it, woo it, 
and win it. 
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Probationary/Administrative Oncers 1 
Examinations 


vi fcr inhuH. I’ublio Library 


Argumentative Questions 

ON 

CURRENT PROBLEMS 

• The Price of Progress 

• Will there be a Space War ? 

• Objective Tests in I. A. S. 

• War on Multinationals 


Tlw Pries of Progross 

Q. More education and 
more progress in civilisation 
necessarily mean more crime 
■ml more unemployment. Do 
you support this view? Give rea¬ 
sons For and Against. 

A pis. Crime and punish¬ 
ment, that is the link between 
the prevalence of crime being 
governed by the extent and 
severity of the punishment meted 
out to the criminal is now an 
old theory. Nor is it true any 
more that the growing number 
of murders, robberies and other 
crime are due solely to the in¬ 
creasing unemployment and 
poverty of the masses. While 
it is conceded that starvation 
and unemployment may cause 
more crime, a dismal finding by 
social researchers is that in 
advanced countries, such as the 
U.S.A. and Britain, the crime 
rate has been increasing despite 
the high standard of education, 
the remarkable progress of in¬ 
dustry and the all-round econo¬ 
mic development. Nehru re¬ 
marked long ago that while 
Judges and magistrates wax 
eloquent about the increase in 
crime, they are blind to the 
obvious economic causes of it. 
But even this docs not explain 
the rising crime graph in the 
world’s most prosperous coun¬ 
try where the per capita income 
is the highest in the world. Why 


is it that there is so much un¬ 
employment and so much crime 
in the progressive countries? 
The issue needs to be dispas¬ 
sionately examined. 

Arguments For the View 

1. The literacy standards 
in the U.S.A. are very high and 
it is perhaps difficult to fi n d 
many totally illiterate people in 
that country while in India the 
literacy is only between 30 to 35 
per cent and the vast majority 
or the people are illiterate, and 
yet the increase in crime in the 
U.S.A. is very high. Note the 
highly disconcerting crime 
graph in that country. Accord¬ 
ing to official F.B.l. (Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) reports, 
a murder is committed in the 
U.S.A. every 24 minutes, every 
9 minutes a woman or girl is 
raped, every 64 seconds there is 
an armed robbery or attempted 
murder, and a car is stolen 
every 32 seconds. These rates 
are higher than the correspond¬ 
ing figures in India. 

2. Theincrease in the crime 
rate in the U.S.A. and Britain 
is also much higher than in India 
despite the latter country’s mas¬ 
sive illiteracy. Senator Kennedy 
admitted recently that there had 
been a 35 per cent increase in 
the crime rate in his country 
during the past feur years; ac¬ 
cording to another Senator the 
crime rate has increased by 16 


per cent among young people 
over a 20-year period. In Bri¬ 
tain there have been more cases 
of shoplifting (thefts of goods 
from department stores) than 
ever; in the European Continent 
(except the Communist coun- 
• tries) also the crime rate is high. 

3. There arc more educa¬ 
tion facilities, more and better 
colleges and universities in the 
U.S.A. and Europe, and yet it 
is a sad reflection on these ad¬ 
vanced countries that crime by 
youth has been increasing there. 
Mark the figures: nearly four 
million of the 10 million serious 
crimes which took place in the 
U.S.A. during 1975 were com¬ 
mitted by youths under 18. In 
1976 more than two million 
minors were arrested in that 
country on charges, including 
murder, rape, robbery and car 
thefts. These young criminals 
do not belong to poor families 
but mostly to well-off families 
of Americans. Some of the 
most terrible criminals in the 
Western world lately have been 
adolescents and young educated 
people. 

Arguments Against 

1. The increase in crime is 
undeniably there, but surely 
that does not mean that the 
world should cease to make 
progress or that education 
should be slowed down or that 
the progress of industry should 
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be checked. Crime there will 
be whether the standard of 
living is high or low, whether 
there are numerous education 
campuses or too few of them. 
The merit of an economic or 
education system should not be 
judged by the crime rate but by 
the all-round benefits that accrue 
to society through education and 
industrial progress. 

2. The real reason for the 
social and economic distor¬ 
tion as represented by the rising 
crime graph is the faulty econo¬ 
mic system that results in so 
much unemployment and frus¬ 
tration of young people. Of 
what use is advanced industry 
if the unemployment figures, of 
youth in particular, keep on 
rising? This indicates the 
urgency of recasting the system 
so as to concentrate on ensuring 
full employment and greater 
employment opportunities. In 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity there are now 6 million 
unemployed people, of whom 40 
per cent arc under 25 years of 
age. Of the total number of 
jobless people in Denmark, 47 
per cent are under 27; in France 
the corresponding rate is 45‘8 
per cent; in England it is 32-3 
per cent. In the U.S.A. about 
2 million young people under 20 
are roaming the country in 
search of gainful occupations. 
Their future is uncertain since 
they arc virtually jobless or have 
only petty jobs. No wonder 
millions of them are frustrated 
and emotionally disturbed. 
Many of them become anti¬ 
social beings, drug addicts, de¬ 
linquents and hippies. 

3. The fault lies in the eco¬ 
nomic order in capitalist coun¬ 
tries where there is concentra¬ 
tion of wealth;-there is no social 
and economic justice, no equa¬ 
lity of opportunity and there are 
glaring distortions which cause 
social tensions and unrest, and 
these are primary factors in 
caucing crime. So, education 
and progress do not by them¬ 
selves encourage crime; it is the 


lack of opportunity that does. 
Somehow, there is lesB crime in 
the Socialist countries. 


Will than be a Span War ? 

Q. All indications, espe¬ 
cially the development of new and 
sophisticated missiles by the Big 
Powers, point to an early space 
war. Give arguments For and 
Against this view. 

Ans. In recent years highly 
complex nuclear-powered satel¬ 
lites have been developed by 
both the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union, and these satellites arc 
roaming the skies secretly, keep¬ 
ing a watch over live rival 
power’s activities and thus in¬ 
dulging in spying activity. For 
some time the Big Powers kept 
such spying activity secret, but 
in recent weeks both American 
and Soviet sources have admit¬ 
ted that their satellites have been 
closely watching the military 
activities of the other giant to 
keep in close toucb with what is 
being done and to take care that 
they are not caught napping. 
The recent crash of “Cosmos- 
954”, a powerful Soviet satel¬ 
lite, over Canadian territory 
focussed public attention on the 
growing danger of mishaps and 
clashes in space. The U.N. 
held a debate on the issue and 
the U.N. Outer Space Com¬ 
mittee discussed the danger of 
clashes and mishaps in space 
and other issues relating to the 
skies and the moon. A war in 
space fought through satellites 
can become a menacing reality 
before long. The Big Powers 
have been working on “hunter 
satellites” and devices to coun¬ 
ter such hunters in space. In 
such circumstances the chances 
of mishaps and deliberate at¬ 
tacks and hunting of the 
“hunters” cannot be ruled out. 

Arguments For 

1. Since the first Space 
Conference was held in Vienna 
in 1968, nuclear sources have 
been developed fash and one 


complex nuclear device after 
another has come into existence. 
At the moment several hundred 
“civil” and “military” satellites 
arc believed to be in “geo¬ 
stationary” orbit, between 500 
and 600 miles around the 
Equator. The “hunter killer” 
satellites and other space wea¬ 
pons are constantly being tested 
and the effort of each military 
Power is to destroy the satellites 
of the other Power. Apart 
from the “killers”, there are 
also monitoring satellites which 
act as spies. With each chasing 
the other, clashes are inevitable. 
It is only a question of time. 

2. The very fact that a 
recommendation is being made 
to the U.N. General Assembly 
to convene a second United 
Nations Conference on explor¬ 
ation of space and peaceful 
uses of Outer Space, probably 
in 1982, indicates that the ex¬ 
perts do have genuine fears 
about the possibility of clashes. 
Already, safely devices are being 
developed against damage by 
such satellites. 

3. Apart from wars and 
clashes in space, there is an even 
greater possibility of satellites 
and other devices moving about 
in space in hundreds becoming 
the cause of collisions and mis¬ 
haps. The disintegration of 
“Cosmos-954” over Canada is 
a case in point. Since it is 
almost impossible to regulate 
traffic in space, accidents are sure 
to take place, and there arc 
bound to be mishaps, for in¬ 
stance at the lime of re-entry 
into the earth's orbit. Modern 
technology has advanced a good 
deal and in most cases satellites 
leave and enter space without 
mishaps, but there have been 
cases of spaceships burning up, 
especially in the Soviet Union, 
although the Soviet Government 
does not generally announce 
the mishaps but publicises its 
achievements. The danger of 
innocent citizens living in neu¬ 
tral countries getting hurt and 
houses being burnt up is very 
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ninth there, especially because 
broken fragments of spaceships 
are generally radio-active and 
can cause major injuries to 
people. A ban on the use of 
nuclear devices in space is un¬ 
likely to be imposed, whatever 
the wishes of, or the danger to, 
the Third World. 

Arguments Against 

1. A space conflict, like a 
nuclear weapons war on land, 
would be so destructive and 
would have such far-reaching 
consequences that no Power, 
however strong and seemingly 
invincible, would take the risk 
of waging war in space with 
satellites. The radio-activity 
alone would pose a grave danger 
to the people of the giant coun¬ 
tries themselves. 

2. As for accidents, these 
can happen anywhere and every¬ 
where. The space above the 
earth is so vast that a few satel¬ 
lites, whethu spy satellites or 
hunter satellites, whose activi¬ 
ties and movements are con¬ 
trolled by radio waves from the 
earth are highly unlikely to be 
sent or directed to attack the 
other satellites. Such “orders” 
to unmanned satellites would 
be, in fact, suicidal. 

3. The launching of satel¬ 
lites, the manufacture of space 
weapons and of anti-satellite 
weapons all indicate a criminal 
waste of public money by mis¬ 
guided and over-ambitious gov¬ 
ernments. All such waste should 
be checked in time and the 
manufacture of these devices 
strictly banned. Instead, the 
only permissible device should 
be the TV satellites which help 
the people of many countries to 
receive programmes broadcast 
by the TV stations elsewhere. 
Moreover, it is through satel¬ 
lite TV facilities that the Com¬ 
munist countries can receive the 
news of development from the 
democratic world owing to the 
strict censorship by Communist 
regimes, such as those of the 
Soviet Union and China. So 


such satellites promote a general 
awakening and valuable infor¬ 
mation. 


Objwtiva Tests in I.A.S. 

Q. The Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission has now decid¬ 
ed to extend the objective type 
tests to more subjects. Give 
arguments For and Against the 
utility of such tests. 

Ans. The objective type 
tests have their utility in certain 
spheres and at certain levels of 
competitive examinations. They 
have been common in the 
Western countries to assess the 
worth of candidates for certain 
types of services. But their 
utility is limited and doubts are 
now being expressed in many 
quarters whether they should 
form the basis of assessing the 
worth of candidates for the 
Indian Administrative and allied 
services which provide officers 
for responsible positions in the 
administration. Under this sys¬ 
tem, four or five possible ans¬ 
wers to every question are given 
and the candidate is asked to 
choose what he considers as the 
most appropriate. In three 
hours each candidate is merely 
required to write a figure about 
100 or even 1 SO times against 
the set questions. Is this the 
right method of judging a can¬ 
didate's capacity to hold high 
office? 

Arguments For 

1. Objective tests leave no 
chance for mere “mugging” or 
memorising certain facts of his¬ 
tory, geography or General 
Knowledge. These require in¬ 
telligence, a sharp memory and 
quick decision because the time 
to complete the answers is limited 
and any candidate who is not 
fully prepared for the examina¬ 
tion will not be able to answer 
all the questions within the 
stipulated time. 

2. These tests demand 
speed, ability, competence, 


quick grasp and provide til 
equality of opportunity as bet¬ 
ween candidates coming from 
public schools (who command 
a better expression in English 
or in other languages) and those 
intelligent young men and wo¬ 
men who do not command the 
felicity of language but are 
otherwise quite suitable for ad¬ 
ministrative duties. 

3. These tests mean a re¬ 
markable saving of time in 
assessing the answers of the 
candidates. Formerly, long- 
drawn-out explanations and 
rambling discussions of various 
topics in answers took a long 
time for examiners to read and 
judge; hence the results of 
I.A.S. and allied examinations 
were considerably delayed. Now 
the scripts can be assessed in a 
matter of hours and within a 
day. With the increase in the 
number of I.A.S. candidates to 
over 35,000 the task of marking 
lengthy answer papers had be¬ 
come formidable. In this age 
of computers all that is an un¬ 
pardonable waste of time. Now 
the computer goes to work at 
once and completes the assess¬ 
ment of answei-books within a 
few hours, simplifying the job 
and making it more economical 
financially (no longer are mark¬ 
ing fees to examiners necessary), 
and also in respect of time. 
Assessment by computers is only 
possible if the answers are in 
figures and not in lengthy, time- 
consuming and often redundant 
explanations etc. 

4. The objective type tests 
apart, the other reform in the 
I.A.S. recruitment system—the 
preliminary selections and the 
plan to weed out the unfit and 
third rate candidates is also 
commendable since it would 
mean considerable saving of 
time and energy. Lately, the , 
I.A.S. examination had become 
a joke, with thoroughly incom¬ 
petent candidates appraring in 
the examinations, wasting their 
own time and that of the UPSC. 
Every idle young man or woman 
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oould appear in the examina¬ 
tion and have the privilege of 
saying that he or she had ap¬ 
peared in the examination and 
was awaiting the result. This 
had become a common practice 
and almost a status symbol for 
youth; a prestigious examina¬ 
tion was being exploited for 
social purposes and used as a 
smoke-screen for third-raters. 

Arguments Against 

1. The objective type tests 
turn the l.A.S. into a mechani¬ 
cal exercise—merely marking 1, 

2,3 and 4 against questions. This 
leaves no scope for argument, 
serious and earnest thought 
to a question, initiative or ana¬ 
lysis of a situation. The think¬ 
ing power is not developed 
thus. By no standard can such 
tests be deemed enough to 
judge the suitability of candi¬ 
dates for high and responsible 
offices. 

2. Some time ago the ob¬ 
jective type tests, which first 
originated in the U.S.A. were 
tried in the high school examina¬ 
tions but the case and wide 
prevalence of copying compelled 
the authorities to switch back 
to the tradition i 1 practice of 
holding regular examinations. 
According to reports, “copying” 
in the sense that a candidate 
sitting on front or just behind 
has only to whisper figure 1 or 3 
or 4 to any one sitting nearby. 
Copying in the essay type ans¬ 
wers was virtually impossible 
because the whole lengthy ans¬ 
wers could neither be whispered 
into anyone’s cars nor shown 
to another candiate for a suffi¬ 
ciently long time. 

3. For the l.A.S. the Gov¬ 
ernment's aim is not to choose 
clerks or mechanically minded 
people who may be lacking in 
the capacity for initiative or for 
taking control of a situation. 
People who have only the capa¬ 
city of saying “yes" or “no" to 
a proposition can hardly suit 
the administration. The rejec¬ 
tion of alternatives without the 
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ability to suggest, propose or 
argue cannot be deemed enough 
for a senior officer. Nor can 
the objective type of tests be a 
real yardstick for mental capa¬ 
city. 

4 . People who have talent 
and those who are geniuses arc 
likely to be left out of the l.A.S. 
and allied services and there is 
likely to be an even greater 
brain drain to the private sec¬ 
tor which offers higher salaries 
and better perquisites. It should 
be noted that the leading com¬ 
mercial firms in the country now 
hold a series of interviews and 
examinations to select the best 
available talent in the country; 
objective type tests do not form 
a part of their selection process. 
Objective type tests will thus 
tend to promote mediocrity and 
enable “blind choosers" to enter 
the services, thus adversely 
affecting the efficiency of the 
administration. 


War on Multinationals 

Q. As many as five U.N. 
agencies are currently collaborat¬ 
ing in carrying on an undeclared 
war on multinational drug com¬ 
panies in a bid to end what the 
WHO’s Director-General has 
denounced as “drug colonialism”. 
Explain the genesis of this “new 
war” and give reasons For and 
Against the drug monopoly of 
multinationals being exercised 
at the cost of the Third World. 

Ans. The giant multi¬ 
national companies have for 
years been exploiting the Third 
World countries by acquiring 
herbs and other raw materials 
at cheap prices and selling costly 
drugs to them, thus making very 
high profits. The helpless mil¬ 
lions of these under-developed 
countries have been aware of 
this exploitation which is noth¬ 
ing short of (to use the words 
of the WHO Director-General) 
“drug colonialism”, and it is as 
dangerous to the people as any 
kind of political colonialism. 


Actually, foreigners have made 
the best of the opportunities 
provided by the inability of 
Third World countries, includ¬ 
ing India, to manufacture and 
market on a large scale certain 
vital and life-saving drugs. It is 
an irony of the times that, des¬ 
pite the progress made by these 
exploited countries in many 
spheres, about 90 per cent of 
the drugs used by the millions 
of people residing there are 
supplied by developed countries 
and the lion’s share of this sup¬ 
ply is marketed by giant multi¬ 
national firms. Among the 
malpractices in which these giant 
cartels and combines indulge 
are excessive profiteering, tax 
evasion, forcing local firms out 
of business by sheer size and 
the economies of large-scale 
prdouction, other pressure tac¬ 
tics and even unethical prac¬ 
tices. The five U.N. agencies 
which have joined hands to 
transform the cruel and most 
disconcerting pharmaceutical 
scene so as to eliminate exploita¬ 
tion and ensure a fairer deal to 
the people are WHO, UNCTAD, 
UNDP, UNICEF and UNIDO. 
Their co-ordinated activities in 
this field will also contribute to 
the establishment of a new inter¬ 
national economic order. But 
there is another side to it. If 
the Third World cannot itself 
manufacture these vital drugs, 
should it deny them to its peo¬ 
ple who need them urgently? 

Arguments For 

1. There is no doubt that 
there has been scandalous ex¬ 
ploitation of the helpless people 
of the Third World, including 
India, by the giant multinationals 
in respect of the supply of drugs. 
Enquiries have now revealed 
that these firms have been selling 
even cheap medicines at a high 
cost in order to net handsome 
profits. They buy herbs, mine¬ 
rals, etc., from the backward 
countries and prepare modern 
drugs which they sell at high 
prices. Now that five U.N- 
agencies are at work in this 
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natter to check the menace 
there is every chance that the 
exploitation will be brought to 
an end at some time. 

2. Already a task force has 
been set up in this connection. 
The Government of Guyana 
(South America) took the ini¬ 
tiative on behalf of the non- 
aligned nations and set up a task 
force on pharmaceuticals com¬ 
prising experts from the WHO, 
the UNIDO, and the UNCTAD, 
within the U.N. system. Several 
agencies have been working 
under the political leadership of 
the developing countries to end 
the multinational companies' 
monopoly of most of the drugs. 
This task force has been visiting 
various countries to advise them 
on an integrated policy for 
drugs. 

3. Medical experts hold the 
opinion that the drug scene can 
be simplified by manufacturing, 
and supplying to the masses, a 
few essential preparations. At 
present there are thousands of 
branded drugs being sold by 
multinationals in the poor coun¬ 
tries. The WHO’s list of medi¬ 
cines covers only 220 items. 

4. The purchases of raw 
materials can also be controlled 


Arguments Against 

1. It is all right to talk of 
eliminating the multinationals 
but recent experience has shown 
that it is very difficult to oust 
these firms from the markets. 
For one thing, the technologies 
they have mastered are hard to 
develop in the backward coun¬ 
tries; for another, they have the 
economies of large-scale produc¬ 
tion. There arc so many pres¬ 
sures and counter-pressures that 
certain vested interests have 
developed in these companies. 

2. The physicians in the 
Third World countries prescribe, 
as a matter of habit, and partly 
as a result of the irresistible 
publicity carried on by the 
firms, the products of the multi¬ 
nationals. So, unless the phy¬ 
sicians and hospitals start pres¬ 
cribing indigenous medicines, 
there would be little progress in 
this sphere. 

3. It is better to save lives 
than to quarrel over the profits 
and the hold of foreign com¬ 
panies. There is, of course, 
nothing wrong in seeking to 
ensure self-reliance in drugs but 
it would take decades before this 
can be brought about. Mean¬ 


while the multinationals have to 
be allowed the facility of mar¬ 
kets in vital medicines. 

4. Lately, some of the firms 
have associated experts of the 
Third World countries and also 
business houses of these areas 
with their operations. So their 
monopolistic hold is weakening 
in any case. Every Government 
is imposing restrictions on their 
activities, including the repatria¬ 
tion of profits to their parent 
countries. These measures 
could be effectively enforced 
and, by stages, the manufacture 
of drugs promoted in each Third 
World country where the raw 
materials and the technology 
can be made available. 

5. To promote the plan 
the people should also give up 
the practice of buying from 
Western-style drug stores pres¬ 
criptions which were originally 
discovered in our own back¬ 
yards. Ayurveda and Unani 
systems, and also homoeopathy, 
can solve the problems of the 
masses in India, not costly 
western, streamlined medicines. 
China has already given the lead 
by relying mostly on its own in¬ 
digenous medical preparations. 


so as to safeguard the interests 
of the under-developed coun¬ 
tries. Sri Lanka, for instance, 
is reported to have purchased 
a tranquiliser (diazepam) in 
1973 at one-seventieth the price 
charged by its former multi¬ 
national supplier. 
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f aragraph Writi ng 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts of certain well-known quotations ‘ are 
required to be developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 
hereunder. 


The cradle is rocked but the 
baby is pinched. 

The angel in the story was 
intrigued at the behaviour of 
the human guest who blew hot 
and cold in the same breath. 
Hypocrisy is a Dr JekyJI-and-Mr 
Hyde affair with one foot in 
sea and one on shore. The 
hypocrite spreads himself upon 
his bosom publicly whose heart 
he would eat in private. Modern 
diplomacy is a glaring example 
of this dual attitude. The dip¬ 
lomats talk of peace with always 
a cudgel in hand. They cry 
themselves hoarse that their 
country stands for peace and 
amity, friendship and good-will. 
The entire vocabulary of paci¬ 
fism is laid under contribution. 
Christ and Buddha are invoked. 
Panch-sheel is praised sky-high. 
But all the time this euphony 
goes on, efforts arc going on to 
strengthen their country mili¬ 
tarily; clandestine help is assur¬ 
ed to nations whose intentions 
are nakedly bellicose, ft is this 
running with the hare and hunt¬ 
ing with the hound that has 
vitiated the political atmosphere 
at the international conferences. 
Small wonder that even after 
33 years of its inception, United 
Nations Organization helplessly 
looks on when two countries fly 
at each other’s throat. 

But all was false and hollow; 
though his tongue 

Dropped manna, and could 
make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex. 


Books succeed and lives fail. 

In 1660 when the English 
Restoration took place, Milton 
the great poet who had ardently 
supported the Puritan cause lay 
vanquished and forlorn. He 
had lost his job, his eyesight, 
his friends and his hopes. A 
blight fell on him and like his 
own Samson he lay prostrate. 
All appeared to be over with 
him. But his epic Paradise 
Lost ? Before the century clos¬ 
ed, Milton's was a name to 
conjure with. D r y d e n , the 
literary dictator of the age dec¬ 
lared ‘‘Milton cuts us all, even 
the Ancients". And that re¬ 
mark became the signal for 
Milton-worship. Tolstoy died 
a broken and crazed man, 
nagged by his wife, deserted by 
his relatives and friends, his 
hopes dashed and scattered. But 
his books lived on and were 
destined to sow the seeds of the 
Russian Revolution. The poet 
Shelley drowned himself in 
desperation because he had sig¬ 
nally failed to propagate his 
message. Keats died a linger¬ 
ing death, withered by the blast¬ 
ing winds of carping criticism 
that blew round him. But the 
poetry of these two youthful 
poets lives on and every genera¬ 
tion finds new matter and new 
meaning in it. Marx was hound¬ 
ed out of his country and spent 
all his life in exile. In the Bri¬ 
tish Museum this lonely but 
resolute man spent the last 
ounce of his energy in writing 
his magnum opus “Kapital”. 
And the book has become the 
Bible of Communism. 


A rose which adorns itself 
adorns the garden also. 

When Pasteur was compli¬ 
mented on his remarkable re¬ 
searches on Bacteria he expres¬ 
sed his gratification that by his 
work he had brought glory to 
his country, France. Whatever 
achievement we labour to annex 
is so much wealth added to the 
world treasury. Writer, philo¬ 
sopher, scientist, engineer or 
doctor, whoever devotes him¬ 
self assiduously to his pursuit 
not only adds a feather to his 
cap, but at the same time en¬ 
riches the sum-total of human 
knowledge. N e w t o n by his 
single-minded devotion to Phy¬ 
sics raised his own intellectual 
stature and simultaneously laid 
the foundations of technology 
harnessing science towards the 
service of mankind. Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity brought 
lustre to him, of course, but it 
has revolutionized the thought 
as well as technology of today. 
The poet Shakespeare sweated 
for every line that he wrote 
loading every rift with ore. His 
labours have enriched the Eng¬ 
lish language and literature, 
prompting Carlyle to remark 
“If I were to choose between the 
Indian Empire and the Plays of 
Shakespeare, I will unhesitating¬ 
ly choose the latter." 

Justice harried is justice 
baried. 

Justice, says the Oxford 
Dictionary, is the exercise of 
authority or power in main- 

{Contd. on page 343) 
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Battle of Interview 


Cultivating Social Graces 

It was a new shoe, but it squeaked and therefore did embarrass. The 
candidate in this interview is a straightforward , well-informed person who can 
talk intelligently. But all this is outweighed to some extent by the fact that he 
has not yet cultivated the social graces which lend a gleam to one’s personality, 
lie may not be rejected outright, but then the lack of finesse in him is surely 
going to cost him some marks which he might otherwise have secured easily. 

—Editor 


the name is announced 
outside the board-room, a young- 
man with a dark complexion and 
middling stature, wearing sun¬ 
glasses comes forward. The en¬ 
trance is pointed out to him, but 
'here is no peon to hold the door, 
lie hesitates for a second, takes 
>ff his glasses, puts them in his 
mast pocket, wipes his eyes with 
i handkerchief and pushes the 
loor. 


As the door opens he is rather 
milled to fina that the table 
iround which members of the 
loard are sitting is placed in the 
orner of the room farthest from 
he entrance. He falters a bit, 
md then greets the Board in a 
other loud voice so as to be 
'udible to them. As he enters, 
e does not close the door behind 
Ml.] 

Candidate: Good aflcr- 
oon, Sirs. 

Chairman: Come in. 

(Members stare as the candi- 
atc moves forward rather slowly 
s if something were hurting his 
•et. While he is still a little 
istance from the table, the 
'hairman asks him a question.) 

Chairman: Is there some- 
ling wrong with your feet? 

Candidate: {has almost made 

to the table) Nor, Sir. 

A Member: Probably it is 
sw shoe he is wearing. 

Candidate: (ignoring the 
’mark and addressing himself 
1 the Chairman) May I sit 


down, Sir. 

(Without waiting Jot a reply, 
he pulls a chair and seats him¬ 
self, though rather too close to 
the table. Tor a second he is on 
the point of placing his elbows on 
the table but then puts his hands 
in his lap.) 

Member: When did you 
buy that new shoe? 

Candidate: (rather embar¬ 
rassed) l purchased it a couple 
of days ago, Sir. 

Member: Ah ! As much 
as I thought! I hat's why it 
hurts. 

Candidate: No, Sir. It's 
not that. 

Member: {rather astonished) 
Then why do you walk like 
that ? 

Candidate: f hesitantly ) Ex¬ 
cuse me, Sir, but it squeaks a 
little. 

{Loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date has a sheepish smile on his 
face.) 

Member: Did you pur¬ 
chase it for this occasion? 

Candidate: {gathering him¬ 
self up) I needed it in any case. 

Chairman: All right now. 
Let us for the present leave aside 
the squeaking shoe. Now, Mr 
Prabhu Dayal, make yourself 
comfortable. 

Candidate: {looks a little 
relieved and readjusts himself in 
the chair but at the same time 


crosses his legs.) Thank you. 
Sir. 

Chairman: You arc from 
(trying to read from the papers 
before him) Taon....What's 
this place? 

Candidate: 11's Tyonlha, 
Sir. 

Chairman: Where is it? 

Candidate: It is in Haryana, 
Sir. in the Karnal district. 

Chairman: So you are a 
Haryanvi. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

A Member: i thought you 
were an Indian. 

Candidate: (smiling) Yes, 
Sir, a Haryanvi Indian. 

Member: What is Haryana 
known for? 

Candidate: The state is 
known for a fine breed for bulls. 
Sir. 

(Members break into smiles) 

Member: Anything else? 

Another Member: For floor- 
crossing. 

(loud laughter) 

Candidate: (politelysmiling) 
But that has been happening 
everywhere. 

Member: You should be 
proud, my friend, that Haryana 
showed the way in this matter. 

Candidate: 1 am not sure 
of that. Sir. 

Member: (rather sharply) 
What do you mean? Are you 
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Hot proud o t that ? 

Candidate: Before we come 
to that. Sir, perhaps it was not 
Haryana which showed the way. 

Member: How do you say 
so? Don't you think Devi Lai 
is always on tenter-hooks due 
to that ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. He 
is, of course, confronted every 
now and then with the dissident 
group in the party. But talk¬ 
ing of floor crossings, Churchill 
showed the way as far back as 
1900 when he left the Conserva¬ 
tives to join the Liberals. 

Another Member: T h a t's 
interesting. 1 didn't know that. 

Candidate: (now in his ele¬ 
ment) But that is a fact, Sir. 
And Churchill repeated the per¬ 
formance in 1924 when he 
returned to the Conservative 
fold. 

Member: You know a lot 
about Churchill. Is he your 
hero ? 

Candidate: Not exactly. 
Sir, but I have studied his life. 

Member: Was his attitude 
towards the freedom of India 
justified? 

Candidate: That was his 
blind-spot, Sir. We may dis¬ 
like his attitude to the freedom 
of India, but in his own way, 
he was faithful to the empire. 

. Member: But from what 
you just said it appeared he was 
not faithful even to his party. 

Candidate: But we can 
hardly call his crossing the floor 
a breach of faith, Sir. 

Member: Why not? 

Candidate: He changed 
tides only when.... 

( everyone's attention is dis¬ 
tracted by a peon bringing in tea. 
He puts table-mats before all 
seated and starts serving.) 

Candidate: Excuse me, Sir. 
1 shall make a reply after you 
have had your tea. 
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Chairman: ( genially ) Won't 
you join us, Mr Prabhu Dayal. 

Candidate: N o I Thank 
you, Sir. 

Chairman: (somewhat as¬ 
tonished.) Sure ? 

Candidate: {apologetically) 
As a matter of fact, I do not 
take tea. Sir. 

A Member: Would you pre¬ 
fer a glass of milk ? 

Candidate: Not at this 
time. Sir. If you permit me, 
1 would have a glass of water. 

{tea has been served mean¬ 
while. The Member asks the 
peon to fetch a glass of water. 
The peon brings it and puts it on 
the mat before the candidate. 
The candidate lifts the glass and 
downs the water in one gulp, 
belches and then wipes his mouth 
with the handkerchief.) 

Member: {while taking tea) 
You may go on now, Mr 
Prabhu Dayal. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir, as I 
was saying Mr Churchill chang¬ 
ed sides only when he had some 
policy differences with the party. 

Another Member: {butting 
in suddenly) Why do you want 
to take up service? 

Candidate: {after a brief 
pause) 1 consider it worthwhile 
as a career. 

Member: I should think 
you could do belter in business. 

Candidate: (after a mo¬ 
ment’s thought) You may be 
right. Sir. But 1 ain not so 
confident about that. 

Member: Why? I am told 
the people of Haryana have a 
good business-sense. Isn't that 
true ? 

Candidate: i wouldn't give 
this more credence than to any 
other vague generalisation. 

Member: Why ? 

Candidate: Business, for 
one thing, the statement is not 
supported by facts. 


lViember: On the con&ify 
it is very much supported by 
facts. 

Candidate: (a little hesi¬ 
tantly) I am afraid I do not know 
those facts, Sir. 

Member: For example. 
Take these floor-crossings we 
were.... 

Candidate: {interrupting) 
Yes, Sir. 1 too have read that. 

Member: {betraying a little 
annoyance at being interrupted) 
Isn't that proof enough ? 

Candidate: {senses the mem¬ 
ber’s annoyance) I apologise to 
you, Sir, for having interrupted 
you. 

Member : {interrupting) 
Never mind that. Come to the 
point. 

Candidate: Certainly, Sir. 
What you say goes to prove that 
some money-mad people have 
managed to gain entry into our 
state legislatures. 

Chairman: That'll do, 1 
think. Thank you, Mr Prabhu 
Dayal. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir. 

{pushes the chair back with 
his leg while getting up, bows a 
little'and walks out in the normal 
manner now. not minding the 
squeaking of his shoe which brings 
amused smiles to the members' 
faces. As he walks out of the 
door, he leaves it ajar.) 

Critical Assessment 

As Mr Prabhu Dayal stands wip¬ 
ing his glasses opposite the door he 
is going to open, we may be sure be is 
reeling a little nervous. This be¬ 
comes evident when he greets the 
Board in a loud voice from a distance. 
Actually he might have ijonc a little 
farther to utter his greeting without 
speaking out loudly. That he leaves 
the door ajar behind him betrays a 
lack of training more than nervous¬ 
ness. 

His nervousness comes very near 
the surface as he takes his scat. But 
before putting him atcasc. the Board 
must investigate the peculiarity ap¬ 
parent in his deportment. He 
shouldn't have worn the squeaking 

{Contd. on page 336) 
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Q. 1. What is the impor¬ 
tance of the following dates in 
Indian history? 

(/) 2nd October 1869; (ii) 
1st September 1939; (hi) 8th 
August 1942; (iv) 20th October 
1962; (v) 2nd July 1972; (vi) 
18th May 1974. 

Ans. (*') Pirth of Mahatma 
Gandhi; (ii) World War il dec¬ 
lared; (Hi) “Quit India" Move¬ 
ment launched by Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress; (iv) China 
attacks India; (v) Simla Agree¬ 
ment between India and Pakis¬ 
tan; (vi) India becomes sixth 
nuclear power by conducting an 
underground atomic explosion 
at Pokhran ( Rajasthan ). 

Q. 2. Write short notes on 
the following: 

(i) Jallianwala Bagh Mas¬ 
sacre; (ii) Quit India Movement. 

Ans. (i) Jallianwala Bagh 

Massacre: The massacre at 
Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar on 
April 13, 1919 lit the flame of 
liberty and inspired the people 
in continuing their fight for free¬ 
dom. Terrible brutalities were 
committed by the troops under 
the command o f General 
O’Dwyer who ordered indiscri¬ 
minate firing on peaceful citi¬ 
zens assembled in the Bagh in a 
protest meeting against the 
arrest of their local leaders. 
Hundreds of innocent men, wo¬ 
men and children were killed 


at the spot. This was followed 
by heartless atrocities on the 
civil population. The incident, 
however, proved to be a mile¬ 
stone in India’s struggle for free¬ 
dom. 

(ii) Quit India Movement: 
With the failure of the Cripps 
Mission, the British Govern¬ 
ment started painting a tainted 
picture of India by giving an 
impression to the world outside 
that India was not fit for imme¬ 
diate freedom as it was a divided 
house. This added to the grow¬ 
ing frustration in India. In the 
meantime, Japanese threat to 
India increased. Its attack on 
Bengal seemed ready. This gave 
rise to a new strategy in the mind 
of Gandhiji. He thought that 
there would be no cause left for 
Japan to attack India if the 
British immediately left this 
country. He proposed the pass¬ 
ing of a “Quit India" resolution 
by the Congress demanding an 
immediate transfer of power to 
India. The failure to accept 
this demand would mean launch¬ 
ing of a non-violent agitation 
against l h e British. Conse¬ 
quently, the Congress Working 
Committee passed the “Quit 
India" resolution at its meeting 
held on July 14, 1942. A meet¬ 
ing of the All India Congress 
Committee confirmed the above 
resolution on August 7, 1942. 
The British Government acted 


swiftly. Before the movement 
could start all (he Congress 
leaders, including Gandhiji were 
put behind the bars within 
hours. The Congress was dec¬ 
lared an illegal organisation and 
its offices were seized and lock¬ 
ed. A revolutionary upsurge 
swept the country thereafter 
from one corner to the other. 

Q. 3. Name the places in 
which the following arc located: 

(/) Integral Coach Factory; 

(ii) Rocket launching station; 
(in) Leather Research Institute; 
(iv) Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre; (v) Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute. 

Ans. (i) Perambur, Mad¬ 
ras; (ii) Thumba near Trivand¬ 
rum; (hi) Madras; (iv) Trombay 
near Bombay; (v) New Delhi. 

Q. 4. Into how many zones 
have the Indian Railways been 
divided ? OF which zones are 
the following cities headquarters: 

(/) Calcutta; (ii) Bombay; 

(iii) Gorakhpur; and (iv) Se¬ 
cunderabad. 

Ans. Railway Zones: In¬ 
dian Railways have been divided 
into nine zones; 

(i) Calcutta is the head¬ 
quarters of (I) Eastern Railway 
and (2) South-Eastern Railway. 

(ii) Bombay is the head¬ 
quarters of Western Railway. 
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(/«) Gorakhpur is the head¬ 
quarters of North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way. 

(iv) Secunderabad is the 
headquarters of South-Central 
Railway. 

Q. 5. What are the princi¬ 
pal organs of the United Nations? 

Ans. Major Organs of the 

U.N.O.: The major organs of 
the U.N.O. are: (1) General As¬ 
sembly; (2) Security Council; 
(3) The Economic and Social 
Council; (4) The Trusteeship 
Council; (5) International Court 
of Justice at the Hague ( Nether¬ 
lands) and (6) The Secretariat. 

Q. 6. Name the authors of 
the following books: 

(/) Oas Kapital; (ii) Sha- 
kuntala; (iii) Godan; (iv) Dis¬ 
covery of India: (V) Alice in 
Wonderland; (vi) Panchtantra; 
(vii) Urvashi; (riii) Dr Zhivago; 
(ix) India Wins Freedom; (x) 
Gora. 

Ans. (i) Karl Marx; (ii) 
Kalidas; (iii) Prem Chand; (iv) 
Jawahar Lai Nehru; (v) Lewis 
Caroll; (vi) Vishnu Sharma; (vii) 
Ramdhari Singh Dinkar; (v/ii) 
Boris Pasternak; (ix) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad; (x) Ra- 
bindra Nath Tagore. 

Q. 7. In which States are 
the following located and what 
are they known for? 

' (i) Khajuraho; (ii) Kazi- 
ranga; (iii) Nalanda; (iv) Cor¬ 
bett Park; (v) Jog Falls. 

Aim. (<) Khajuraho: i n 
Madhya Pradesh is famous for 
its group of highly ornate 
mediaeval Hindu temples. 

(ii) Kaziranga: is a Game 
Sanctuary in Assam. It is cen¬ 
tre of the great Indian one¬ 
horned rhinos. 

(iii) Nalanda: in Bihar was 
the seat of ancient Nalanda 
University. 

(iv) Corbett Park: in U.P. 
is a National Park named after 
Jim Corbett, a famous hunter 
and writer on Shikar stories. 


(v) Jog Ralls: also called 
Gersoppa Falls in Karnataka 
are one of the highest waterfalls 
in the world. These falls are 
formed by the river Sharavati 
which takes a big leap down a 
steep rock from a height of 830 
feet. 

Q. 8. Answer the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(i) What geographical region 
in India is the largest producer 
of cotton ? 

(ii) What mountain range 
lies between the rivers Narmada 
and Tapti ? 

(iii) Which State in India is 
the largest producer of Manga¬ 
nese? 

(iv) What is the “Great 
Bear”? 

(v) Which State in India is 
the largest producer of cloves? 

Ans. (i) Maharashtra; (ii) 
Satpura; (iii) Madhya Pradesh; 
(»v) It is constellation of seven 
stars which helps to lind out the 
point of the compass; (v) Kerala. 

Q. 9. Name the Chief in¬ 
dustry of each of the following 
places: 

(i) Jamshedpur; (ii) Ah- 
medabad; (iii) Pimpri; (iv) Renu- 
koot; (v) Vishakhapatnam. 

Ans. (i) Iron and Steel; 

(ii) cotton textiles; (iii) Penicil¬ 
lin factory; (iv) Aluminium; (v) 
Ship-building. 

Q. 10. Name the largest 
city situated on die following 
rivers: 

(i) The Gomati; (ii) The 
Tigris; (iii) The Tiber; (iv) The 
Hudson; (v) The Ravi. 

Ans. (i) Lucknow; (ii) 
Baghdad; (iii) Rome; (iv) New 
York; (v) Lahore. 

Q. 11. What is meant by 
the following terms? 

(i) Midnight Sun; (ii) Ero¬ 
sion; (iii) Delta; (iv) Meridian; 

(v) Rabi Crop. 

Ans. (i) Midnight Sun: The 


sun rises at the North Pole on 
the 21st of March and this Pole 
remains in light till the 23rd 
September. Thus even at night 
for some months, the sun is 
visible near the North Pole. 
This phenomena is called Mid¬ 
night Sun. 

(ii) Erosion: the gradual re¬ 
moving or wearing away of por¬ 
tions of the earth’s surface by 
natural agencies i.e. rain, snow, 
wind etc. 

(iii) Delta: is the triangu¬ 
lar piece of land formed by the 
deposition of mud and silt near 
the mouth of a river. 

(iv) Meridian: These arc 
lines drawn on a map (or globe) 
showing the longitude of a place. 
These lines join the north and 
south pole cutting the Equator 
at right angles. 

(r) Rabi Crop: Rahi crops 
are winter crops sown in Oc¬ 
tober and November and reaped 
in April. These are: wheat, 
gram, linseed and mustard. 

Q. 12. Name the states 
in which the following are situat¬ 
ed: 

(i) Rihand Dam; (ii) Hira- 
kud Dam; (iii) Koyana Project; 

(iv) Tungabhadra Project; (v) 
Sharavati Project. 

Ans. (i) Uttar Pradesh; (ii) 
Orissa; (Hi) Maharashtra; (iv) 
Andhra Pradesh (joint venture 
with Karnataka); (v) Karnataka. 

Q. 13. In which state of 
India are the following most 
abundantly found? 

(i) Gold; (ii) Diamond; (iii) 
Gypsum; (iv) Manganese; (v) 
Chromite. 

Ans. (i) Karnataka; (ii) 
Madhya Pradesh; (iii) Rajas¬ 
than; (iv) Madhya Pradesh; (v) 
Bihar. 

Q. 14. Write one or two 
sentences about the following: 

(/) Khadakvasla; (ii) Tara- 
pore; (iii) Neyveli; (iv) Kandla; 

(v) Korba. 
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Am. (0 Khtdakvaala: near 
Pune is known for the National 
Defence Academy. 

(ii) Tarapore: 80 km. north 
of Bombay is known for Atomic 
Power Plant. 

(iii) Ncyvcli: in Tamil 
Nadu is known for lignite pro¬ 
ject and monazitc factory. 

(iv) Kandla: in Gujarat is 
a new port developed in the Gulf 
of Kutch. 

O') Korba: in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh is the place where a large 
public sector aluminium plant 
has been set up. 

Q. 15. How arc the tem¬ 
perate grasslands in the follow¬ 
ing geographical regions called? 

(/) Europe and Asia: (//) 
North America; (iii) South Ame¬ 
rica; (rV) South Africa: O’) Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Ans. (/) Steppes; <rr) Prai¬ 
ries; (iii) Pampas; (iv) Veldt; 
(v) Dow s. 

Q. 16. Give the changed 
names of the following countries: 

(i) Congo (Kinshasa) ; (ii) 
Madagascar; (iii) Siam; (/»•) 
Persia. 

Ans. (/) Zaire; (ii) Mala- 
gasay; (iii) Thailand; (iv) Iran. 

Q. 17. What do you know 
about the following: 

(i) Golc Gumbuz; (ii) Sar- 
nath; (iii) Vijay Ghat. 

Ans. (/) Gole G u m b a z: 
situated in Bijapur ( Karnataka ) 
is the largest dome in India. 

(ii) Sarnath: situated 8 km. 
outride Varanasi. Sarnath is the 
famous place of Buddhist pil¬ 
grimage in India. In the “Deer 
Park” of Sarnath. Gautama 
Buddha preached his first ser¬ 
mon. Also located here is the 
famous Ashoka Pillar of polish¬ 
ed sand-stone whose lion capitol 
was adopted by the new Repub¬ 
lic of India as the State emblem. 

(iii) Vijay Ghat: on the 
banks of the Yamuna in Delhi 
is Samadhi of Shri Lai Baha¬ 


dur Shastri, former Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India. 

Q. 18. What do you under¬ 
stand by the following: (15 

words each) 

(a) catalyst; ( b) sidereal day; 
(r) astigmatism; (d) ductless 
glands. 

Ans. (a) Catalyst: is a 
substance which speeds up a 
chemical reaction while itself 
remaining unchanged at the end 
of the reaction. 

(h) Sidereal Day: is the 
time during which the earth 
makes a complete revolution on 
its axis in respect of the fixed 
stars—being 23 hours 55 minu¬ 
tes 4-092 seconds. 

(c) Astigmatism: An eye 
suffering from this defect can 
only see objects clearly in one 
plain at a time, for example, 
a man suffering from this defect 
may be able to see the vertical 
wires of a wire-gauge clearly, 
but the horizontal will be in¬ 
distinct at that time. 

(</) Ductless glands: arc the 
glands which manufacture inter¬ 
nal secretions which are passed 
directly into the blood inside 
vessels within (he gland itself 
and not via duct or ducts as in 
the case of bile manufactured 
by the liver and passed into the 
intestine. They arc, namely, 
thyroid gland, pituitary gland 
and suprarenal gland etc. 

Q. 19. Explain the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

(i) Recession; (ii) Detente; 
(iii) Third World; (iv) Fourth 
Estate. 

Ans. (/) Recession: A 
slump in trade and industry 
leading to accumulation of un¬ 
sold stock owing to a fall in 
consumer demand is called a 
recession. 

(ii) Detente: The easing of 
tensions between the major 
powers as a result of certain 
understandings and pacts reach¬ 
ed at high-level meetings. 


(Hi) Third WorM: The vast 
majority of under-developed 
and developing nations, now 
constituting a bloc pitched 
against the handful of Tich na¬ 
tions in the U.N. and other 
world forums, is referred to as 
the Third World. It now do¬ 
minates the U.N., much to the 
discomfiture of the U.S.A. The 
entire Third World subscribes 
to the principles of non-align¬ 
ment. 

(iv) Fourth Estate: By the 
Fourth Estate of the Realm is 
meant the daily Press—the news¬ 
papers. This is regarded as the 
most powerful of all the Estates, 
the others being ihc Lords Spiri¬ 
tual, the Lords Temporal and 
the Commons. Edmund Burke, 
referring to the Reporters Gal¬ 
lery in the British Parliament, is 
stated to have remarked: 
“Yonder sits the Fourth Estate, 
more important than them all". 
The power of the Press has been 
recognised by world's states¬ 
men through the ages, but in 
recent years the power of the 
press has been shrinking owing 
to the intolerance of the politi¬ 
cians on the freedom of the 
Press. 

Q. 20. What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for? 

(/) ONGC; (ii) JNTUC: (iii) 
HMT; (iv) RPM; (v) LBW. 

Ans. (i) Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission: (ii) Indian 
National Trade Union Con¬ 
gress; (iii) Hindustan Machine 
Tools; (iv) revolution per minute; 

(v) leg-before-wicket. 

Q. 21. Who discovered the 
following: 

(i) Oxygen; (ii) Wireless tele¬ 
graphy; (iii) Quantum theory; 
(*i>) Vaccination against small¬ 
pox; (v) X-rays. 

Am. (*) J.B. Priestley; (ii) 
G. Marconi; (iii) Max Planck; 

(iv) Edward Jcnner; (v) Roent¬ 
gen. 
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Non-violent Socialism 

Socialism is a beautiful word, and so far as lam aware, 
in socialism all members of society are equal—none low, 
none high. In the individual body the head is not high 
because it is the lop of the body, nor arc the soles of the 
feet low because they touch the earth. Even as members 
of the individual body are equal, so are the members of 
society. This is socialism. —Mahatma Gandhi 


All Men are equal 

Socialism of Mahatma 
Gandhi's conception postulates 
naturalistic equality, that is. all 
men are equal—“none low, none 
high". He says. “In it the 
prince, and the peasant, the 
wealthy and the poor, the em¬ 
ployer and the employed are all 
on the same level". In terms of 
religion, according to him, there 
is no duality in socialism. It is 
all unity. According to Gandhi- 
ji the three essentials of social¬ 
ism are: truth, ahimsa (non¬ 
violence) and a living faith in 
God. As he puts it, “Mere 
mechanical adherence to truth 
and ahimsa is likely to break¬ 
down at the critical moment”. 

Gandhian socialism requires 
crystal-like means to achieve it. 
“Impure means result in an 
impure end. Hence the prince 
and peasant will not be equaliz¬ 
ed by cutting off the prince’s 
head, nor can the process of 
cutting off equalise the employer 
and the employed. One can¬ 
not reach truth by untruthful¬ 
ness. Truthful conduct, alone 
can reach truth. He emphati¬ 
cally asserts that only truthful, 
non-violent and pure-hearted 
socialists will be able to estab¬ 
lish a socialistic society, in Tndia 
and the world. Without truth, 
non-violence and perfect purity 
the existence of such a society 
is, in his view, impossible. 


Satyagraha—the most efficacious 
weapon 

Gandhiji regards satyagraha 
as the most efficacious weapon 
for the achievement of socialism. 
The term of satyagraha as de¬ 
fined by him means “truth- 
force", “lovc-force" or “soul- 
fore e”—“the vindication of 
truth, not by infliction of suffer¬ 
ing on the opponent, but on 
one’s self". He considers satya¬ 
graha as the highest and infalli¬ 
ble means, the greatest force for 
the achievement of every worthy 
object. Categorically, he asserts 
that “Socialism will not be 
reached by any other means. 
Satyagraha can rid society of all 
evils—political, economic and 
moral”. 

Basic Doctrines of Gandhian 
Socialism 

Nationalization: Gandhiji 

claims that he is socialist enough 
to favour nationalization of 
factories. As he puls it, “I do 
not believe in arm chair or 
armed socialism”. He would 
have state-ownership of key 
industries where a large number 
of people have to work together. 
The ownership of the products 
of their labour, whether skilled 
or unskilled, will vest in them 
through the state. But he makes 
it clear that he can conceive 
such a state only based on non¬ 
violence. He says, “I would 
not dispossess moneyed men by 


force but would invite their co¬ 
operation in the process of con¬ 
version to state ownership”. He 
adds “There arc no pariahs 
(outcastcs) of society, whether 
they are millionaires or paupers. 

Production and Distribution: 
Gandliiji’s ideal is equal distri¬ 
bution. Realistically he saw 
that it could not be realized, so 
he worked for equitable distri¬ 
bution. Production would be 
according to the capacity of the 
individual and distribution ac¬ 
cording to his need. This is 
definition of Marx: “From each 
according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs”. 
He is against accumulation of 
superfluous wealth. He says, 
“All amassing of wealth or 
hoarding of wealth above and 
beyond one’s legitimate needs is 
theft". 

Privileged Classes: In Gan¬ 
dhian blue-print of socialism 
there is no place for privileged 
classes. He asserts categorically 
that there is no social justifica¬ 
tion for their existence. He 
wants invidious distinctions of 
rank to be abolished. 

Class War V. Class Col¬ 
laboration: Gandhiji advocates 
class collaboration, a corollary 
of non-violence as against class 
struggle. He does not subscribe 
to “the irreconcilability of class 
antagonisms". 

(i Contd . on page 336) 
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General English 


Short Essay, Drafting and Composition 


Q. 1. Write an essay in 
about 500 words on the topic: 
“Fame is the thirst of youth.” 

Fame is the thirst of youth 

—Byron 

When a youngman looks at 
a blooming rose he is enraptured 
by its shape, colour and smell. 
But when an old man with his 
senses withered and his joy of 
life shrivelled secs it he ex¬ 
claims: 

This same flower that smiles 
today 

Tomorrow will be dying. 

The same is true about love 
of fame. It intoxicates youth 
who will be prepared to fling 
Ihemschcs even into the jaws of 
death so as to win applause. 
Years, however, have a sober¬ 
ing influence. Fame loses its 
lustre and therefore attraction. 
There is increasing awareness 
that fame is no cver-green plant. 
It is a lily that blooms an hour 
and then falls into dust. A 
celebrity is a person who works 
hard all his life to become 
known, then wears dark glasses 
to avoid being recognised. Such 
is the slipperiness of Fame. 
‘The top of a pinnacle now, fire¬ 
wood soon.’ 

Fame is a bee. It has a song. 

, Tt has a sting. 

Ah ! it has a wing. 

But does this slipperiness of 
fame deter youth from pursuing 
it? The charm of fame is so 
great that we like every object 
to which it is attached, even 
death. Alexander in the mad¬ 
ness of youth conceived the idea 
of world-conquest. With the 
thirst for fame as his lodestar 
this youngman at the head of a 
small army went like a whirl¬ 


wind, subduing kingdoms, shak¬ 
ing thrones, enslaving whole 
populations, devastating villages 
till the encounter with Raja 
Porus up-set his apple-cart. The 
retreat was equally abrupt. On 
his return he died of illness, as 
they say, but a broken and dis¬ 
illusioned man. His hands were 
kept outside the bier to point 
oul the moral that he was going 
away as empty-handed as when 
he came to this world. 

Bacon, the English philoso¬ 
pher and statesman became the 
Lord Chancellor under Queen 
Elizabeth 1 and won great re¬ 
nown. But whispering tongues 
poisoned truth and the same 
Bacon was hauled up for bribery 
and corruption. He was divest¬ 
ed of all his offices, imprisoned 
and humiliated. The infamy 
was in proportion to the fame 
that he had earned. 

It is the thirst of fame that 
prompts voungmen to give up 
lucrative careers so as to enter 
the rough-and-tumble of poli¬ 
tics. Tt is a risky game, they 
know, but it brings them quick 
lime-light. One fine morning 
they wake up and find them¬ 
selves famous. 

Thirst of fame takes pro¬ 
tean shapes. One man gives 
up a life of comfort and enlists 
for the arduous adventures of 
scaling peaks and exploring 
jungles and deserts. On a lower 
pitch one might choose hitch¬ 
hiking, or solo-cycling across 
the continent. A still lower 
pitch is the craze to find one's 
name in cold print. College 
magazines are full of plagiarized 
articles. Into what channels 
does this thirst lead. 


How one yearns to catch the 
public eye I A young man may 
dress himself conspicuously. 
One such was bragging of hav¬ 
ing thirsty suits of clothes, one 
for each day of the month. An 
old man standing near-by com¬ 
mented “Why not three hundred 
and sixty-five, one for each day 
of the year. And one extra for 
the leap year." 

Q. 2. Write a letter to 
your father, asking for increased 
pocket money, giving your rea¬ 
sons for the request and his reply 
to you, promising you the money 
but advising you to be more 
careful in spending money. 

Ans. 

My dear father. 

For quite some time I have 
been feeling very tight. The 
hostel canteen rates have gone 
up considerably. Articles of 
general use like soap, cream, 
polish and paste have registered 
a steep rise in prices. The 
washerman, tailor and the rick- 
shaw-pullcr, every one has dec¬ 
lared an upward revision of the 
charges. The result is that my 
present pocket-money has prov¬ 
ed inadequate for all my require¬ 
ments. Last month I had to 
incur a ioan of twenty rupees 
from a hostcl-matc. 

1 would, therefore, request 
you to increase my pocket 
money by another forty rupees. 
T feel that it will prove a strain 
on your budget which is already 
pretty tight, but I assure you 
that every paise will be properly 
spent. 

Yours affectionately, 
Satish 
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Reply to Ac above 
My dear Satish, 

I am sorry to learn that you 
have been experiencing some 
difficulty of late with the present 
pocket money. 

You remember that it was 
agreed on after a good look 
at the family budget. I would 
not like you to undergo any 
hardship and you will certainly 
get the increase asked for. But 
1 hope that you reali/e that we 
shall have to do a bit of pruning. 
On your side, too, an effort 
should be made to cut out any 
item which may be superfluous 
or can be deleted without much 
inconvenience. In these days 
of rising prices every one has to 
tighten his belt. I hope you will 
keep this in mind while spend¬ 
ing. Spend when you must. . 

From next month 1 shall 
send you forty rupees more as 
pocket money. 

Yours affectionately, 
Hukam Chand 

Q. 3. Compose a dialogue 
of not more than 250 words bet¬ 
ween a horse and a donkey. 

Ans. Donkey: Good morn¬ 
ing, Mr Horse. 

Ilorse: Good morning. You 
arc looking so melancholy to¬ 
day. Anything has gone wrong. 

Donkey: My master is very 
cruel; cruel as a tartar. He 
loaded me with several muunds 
of merchandise yesterday and 
beat me mercilessly. I have 
bruises all over my body. I 
have given him the slip today. 
I would prefer to starve than 
return to him. 

Horse: Starve? Easier said 
than done. Hunger will turn 
you mad and force you to pick 
up leavings and orts, even dirt 
and filth. And even for that 
you will be whipped. You had 
better return to your master. 

Donkey: No Mr Horse. 
You judge these masters, by 


your own. Yours is compas¬ 
sionate. He feeds you well, 
and gives you ample rest. Mine 
is a monster. I live on the bread 
of sorrow and the tears of suffer¬ 
ing. I don’t shirk work. I 
have carried heavy burdens with¬ 
out grudging. But he would 
show no mercy even when I am 
unwell. He wields the whip 
liberally. How I wish I were 
dead. 

Horse: My heart goes out 
in sympathy for you. But if 
you steel yourself a little, you 
may sec belter days. Perhaps 
your master is himself passing 
through difficult days. He may 
be running into debt. His busi¬ 
ness may not be showing up, 
and that makes him peevish 
and ill-tempered. 1 hope that 
when he sees better days he 
would be more kindly disposed. 

Donkey: Till that time 
comes 1 shall be a lump of bones. 
God has been so cruel to the 
donkeys. 

Q. 4. Rewrite any five of 
the following sentences as direct¬ 
ed: 

(/') In spite of the heat, 
they marched quickly. 

(Change it to a complex sentence.) 

( i7) People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

(Change it to a simple sentence ) 

(iii) 1 was prepared for any 
situation but this. 

(Change it to a negative sentence.) 

(iv) Who would have 
thought him so ungrateful ? 

(Change it to an assertive sen¬ 
tence.) 

(v) Oh, to be a bird to fly 
above the clouds! 

(Change it to an assertive sen¬ 
tence.) 

(vi) He batted brilliantly in 
the first innings. 

(Use the adjectival form of the 
word in italics.) 

(vii) He was very sincere in 
his profession of friendship. 


(Use the noun form of the word 
in italics .) 

(viii) The distinguished visi¬ 
tor received a warm welcome at 
the airport. 

(Use the adverbial form of the 
word in italics.) 

Ans. (i) Although it was 
hot, they marched quickly. 

(ii) People living in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

(iii) I was unprepared for 
this situation. 

(iv) None would have 
thought him so ungrateful. 

(v) I wish to be bird to fly 
above the clouds. 

(»’/) His batting in the first 
innings was brilliant. 

(vii) There was sincerity in 
his profession of friendship. 

(viii) The distinguished visi¬ 
tor was warmly welcomed at 
the airport. 

Q. 5. Correct the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

(i) Shall 1 meet with you at 
quarter to seven? 

(ii) As he is too short of 
hands, he cannot cope up with 
the work. 

(iii) Suresh invited his 
cousin-brother for dinner. 

(iv) Pran knows both foot¬ 
ball as well as hockey. 

(r) The Minister only re¬ 
turned to Delhi day before 
yesterday. 

(vi) The prisoner was order¬ 
ed to be hung. 

(vii) Being much tired, he 
laid down and slept. 

(viii) Such students who 
have not yet paid the fees should 
do so within the twentieth of 
this month. 

Ans. (i) Shall 1 meet you 
at quarter to seven ? 

(ii) As he is short of hands, 
he cannot cope with work. 

(iii) Suresh invited h i s 
cousin to dinner. 

(Contd. on page 336) 
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1. Find the stranger. 

(a) Abandon {h) Surrender 
(c) Quit (d) Continue (e) Forsake 
if) Discontinue. 

2. Which is the odd man 
out ? 

(a) Mango ( b ) Guava (c) 
Banana (d) Tomatoc (e) Apricot 
(/■) Plum 

3. Jive one word for the 
following. Word chosen must 
have the word RAN in it:— 

(a) Grain husk (b) Remove 
and establish elsewhere (c) Loud 
address (d) Oppressive ruler. 

4. Fill in the blanks to 
make words by using all the 
letters of the four words below 
(using each letter once only). 

SISTER REALISED 

DETEST PERMISSION 

CAN* • • » 

•CAN* 

• • C A N • ■ • 

• --CAN- . 

* - -CAN- 

• • • .CAN 

5. Give one word, ending 
in “ism”, for the following:— 

Belief in God without proof 
or revelation. 

6 . Supply the word that 
can precede the five words on the 
right. 
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DOWN 

COAT 

OUT 

OVER 

TABLE 


7. Which of the four num¬ 
bered groups should replace 
“ ■/ ”, 



8. You arc a candidate for 
the Presidential poll in your 
college union but you loose the 
election. The winning candi¬ 
date offers you the number 2 
position i.e., of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. Will you: — 

(a) decline the offer dis¬ 
dainfully to maintain your self- 
respect. 


(b) give a cold shoulder to 
the President-elect. 

(r) accept the offer grace¬ 
fully. 

(d) say “no thanks” politely. 

Choose one answer that you 
consider to be the most appro¬ 
priate. 

9. What numbers should 
occupy the last box? 



10. Which two of the six 
sets are composed of the same 
digits? 


1. 1 7 9 5 6 
3. 2 9 7 4 5 
5. 4 6 5 3 2 

11. Supply 
number. 

7 4 
9 3 

8 S 


2. 8 9 7 3 4 
4. 6 9 5 17 
6. 7 1 4 9 6 

t h c missing 

1 

2 


12. Complete the sequence. 

4 16 8 64 32 — 512 

13. Assume that X, Y and 
Z in this diagram are gears. 
Gear X has 20 teeth, and drives 
gear Y. Gear Y has 40 teeth, 
and drives gear Z. Gear Z has 
100 teeth. Below the diagram are 
two sets of questions. In each 
case, select the phrase which 
correctly completes the state¬ 
ment. 
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(а) If X turns in the direc¬ 
tion shown by the arrow, Y will 
move in the: 

(/) Same direction as the 
arrow. 

(i7) Opposite direction to 
thi* arrow. 

(hi) Partly in the same direc¬ 
tion as the arrow, and partly 
counter-clockwise. 

(б) If X makes a complete 
turn, how many turns will Y 
make? 

(i) 2 turns. 

(u) £ turn. 

{Hi) 20 turns. 

14. Mr X bought 3 shares 
at 10 each which he sold at 6 
each, and sold at 6 each what he 
bought at S each. If his total 
profit was 8, how many shares 
had he bought at S? 

15. A parrot is in a wire 
cage which is hanging from a 
spring balance. At first, the 
bird sits on its perch within the 
cage, then it ilics about inside 
the cage: (Write the serial num¬ 
ber of the correct choice follow¬ 
ed by Yes or No.) 

(a) Will the reading of the 
balance remain constant in both 
the cases ? 

(b) Will the reading of the 
balance be greater in the first 
than in the second case? 

(c) Will the reading in the 
first case be less only if the bird 
flies downward? 

( J) Will the reading be less 
in the first case than in the 
second? 

16. Thirteen thousand mil¬ 
lion years corresponds most 
closely to the presumed (A) 
age of the universe (B) age of the 


earth (C) time since the dino¬ 
saurs were on earth (D) time 
man has been on earth. 

17. Approximately how 
many times would a marathon 
runner's feet hit the ground 
during the course of the race? 

(a) 27,500 

( b ) 31,000 

(c) 35,000 

18. A man scooters 10 km. 
due north from point A to reach 
point B. He turns east and 
scooters another 30 km. and 
reaches point C. At C he turns 
at right angles and goes another 
10 km. when he runs out of 
petrol. How far is he from 
point A ? 

19. Which of the three 
numbered groups of figures lits 
into the vacant square? 


3 4 5 

8 9 2 

5 4 3 

3 7 4 

3 4 5 

8 4 7 

2 9 8 

2 7 5 

9 2 3 

5 7 2 

9 7 4 


9 2 5 

5 8 4 


3 4 8 

3 2 3 


5 8 2 

5 7 2 

4 5 8 

9 3 4 

2 5 8 

7 4 3 

5 7 2 

3 4 7 

8 3 2 

1 

2 

3 


20. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

COURAGE 12 
FORTITUDE—14 
GALLANT=? 

21. Complete the sentence. 
The hand that rocks the 

cradle. 

22. Insert the word that 
completes the first word and 
starts the second. 

ENTR (...) ERIOR 

23. If 7 men in 100 are 
criminals, how many men in 
500 are not criminals? 

24. Find the odd man out. 
(a) Indian ( b ) Australian 

(c) Chinese 

25. What is the singular of 
the following ? 

(a) Bacteria ( b ) Agenda 


Answers and tqlantioai 

1. (d). (Continue, which is 
an antonym. ' All others 
are synonyms.) 

2. (d). 

3. (a) bRAN ( b ) tRANsplanl 
(c) baRANgue (d) lyRANt 

4. CANISTER 
SCANSION 
DECANTER 
DESCANTS 
PELICANS 
AMERICAN 

5. Deism. 

6. TURN. 

7. 1. (Shading is transferred 
from outer figures to inner 
figures and vice versa; posi¬ 
tion upright or horizontal 
remains constant.) 

8. (c). This answer shows 
otliccr-like qualities and is 
dignified. 

9. 10 on top and 5 below. 
(The numbers at the top 
follow the sequence —2. 
+ 3, -4, -I 5; those at the 
bottom t-2, —3, -1-4, —5.) 

10. 1 and 4. 

11. 1. (Take the difference of 
first two numbers and 
divide by 3.) 

12. 1,024. (The first number is 
squared to give the second 
number, which is then 
halved to give the third 
number. This in turn is 
squared to give the next 
number, and so on.) 

13. (a) (/«); (ft) (i7). 

14. 20. 

15. (h) Yes. 

16. (A). 

17. (n). 

18. 30 km. 

19. 1. (Each set adds up to 
45.) 

20. 12. (Count the number of 
letters in each word and 
add 5.) 

21. rules the world. 

22. ANT. 

23. 465. 

24. ( b ). (Australian contains 
five vowels whereas the 
other two have three vowels 
each.) 

25. (a) Bacterium. ( b ) Agendum. 
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Banhlf/Ghfl wid Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 

The latest pattern of written papers tn the competitive examinations 
for recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services ts based on Objective - 
Type Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choice 
oat of the choices given below 
each question: 

1. The Lok Sabha consti¬ 
tuency of Chikmagalur is in: 

(a) Maharashtra 

( b ) Andhra Pradesh 

( c ) Uttar Pradesh 
id) Karnataka 

2. fhe Choksi Committee 
was appointed to recommend 
measures to simplify the existing: 

(a) Sales Tax laws 

(b) Direct Tax laws 

(c) Indirect Tax laws 

3. Which among the fol¬ 
lowing countries was not among 
those who rejected the West 
Asian peace settlement evolved 
at Camp David: 

(a) Saudi Arabia 

(b) Iran 

(c) Jordan 
id) Kuwait 
(e) Qatar 

4. Which State or Union 
Territory in India has the lowest 
literacy: 

(a) Manipur 

(b) Arunachal Pradesh 

(c) Tripura 

{d) Andaman and Nicobar 

Islands 

3. On which date was the 
Indian satellite “Aryabhatta" 
launched into orbit from a 
Soviet cosmodrome: 

(a) May 18,1974 


(6) April 19, 1975 
(c) June 25, 1975 

6. Gautama Buddha was 
born in: 

(a) Vaishali 

(b) Bodh Gaya 

(c) Lumbini 

7. Maurya dynasty was 
founded by: 

(a) Ashoka, the Great 

(b) Chandragupta Maurya 

(c) Chandragupta Vik- 
ramaditya 

8. Aryabhatta, the greatest 
Indian mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer lived during the reign of: 

(a) Ashoka, the Great 

(b) Harshvardhana 

(c) Chandragupta Vikra- 
maditya 

9. To which country did 
the following persons belong: 

I. Confucious 

(a) Japan 

(b) China 

(c) Cambodia 

II. A.O, Hume 

(a) Britain 

( b ) India 

(c) U.S.A. 

III. Pythagoras 

(a) Italy 

(b) Greece 

• (c) France 

IV. Martin Luther King 

(a) Kenya 

(b) Namibia 


(c) U.S.A. 

V. Leo Tolstoy 

(a) Russia 
ib) Yugoslavia 

(c) Germany 

10. Heiun-tsang, the Chi¬ 
nese pilgrim, visited India during 
the reign of: 

(a) Harshavardhana 

(b) Kanishka 

(c) Samudra Gupta 

11. Qutab-ud-Din Aibak 
was an important ruler of: 

(a) Slave dynasty 

(h) Tughlaq dynasty 

(c) Khilji dynasty 

(d) Lodhi dynasty 

12. The well-known tax col¬ 
lected by the Marathas after a 
victory was named as: 

(a) Jazia 

(b ) Chauth 

(c) Daswandh 

13. Amir Khusro was a 
famous court poet of: 

(a) Akbar, die Great 

(b) Mahmud Ghazni 

t(c) Allauddin Khilji 

14. The last great Hindu 
king of Northern India was: 

1 (a) Harshavardhana 

(b) Kanishka 

(c) Chandragupta Vikra- 
maditya 

15. Ahalyabai, the saintly 
queen of Maheshwar (Central 
India) belonged to: 
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(a) Rajput dynasty 

(b) Peshwa dynasty 

(c) Holkar dynasty 

16. Isobars are lines on a 
map joining through places of: 

(а) equal amount of sun¬ 
shine 

(б) the same barometric 
pressure 

(c) equal rainfall^ 

17. Panna diamond mines 
are in: 

(а) Bihar 

(б) Uttar Pradesh 
(c) Madhya Pradesh' 
id) Karnataka 

18. Which State in India is 
the biggest producer of rice: 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) West Bengal 

(c) Tamil Nadu 

(d) Kerala 

{9. China imports from 
India: 

(a) machine tools 

(b) sewing machines 

(c) watches 
id) shellackv 

20.. Korba in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh is known for: 

(a) aluminium industry 

(b) copper 

(c) lignite 

21. “Death Valley" is an 
area in: 

(а) U.S.A. 

(б) U.S.S.R. 

(c) South Africa 

' 22. The Bokaro Steel Plant 
is located in: 

(a) Orissa 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 

(c) Bihar 

23. Burmah Shell Oil Re¬ 
finery is now known as: 

(a) Indian Refineries Limit¬ 
ed 

(b) National Refineries 
limited 

(c) Bharat Refineries Limit¬ 
ed 

24. Canal system of irriga¬ 
tion is prevalent in Northern 
India because of) 


(a) heavy rains in the region 34. Dr Peter Mitchell of 

(b) scanty rains Great Britain, has been awarded 

(c) perennial riven - the 1978 Nobel Prize for——for 

id) Himalayas his work in-. 


25. The equatorial type of 
climate produces; 

(a) hot, wet forests 

(b) grasslands 

(c) deserts 

26. Who said: "Man is by 
nature a political animal ”; 

(a) Plato 

(b) Aristotle 

(c) Churchill ") 


35. The abbreviation 

N.A.E.P. stands for-. 

36. The 1978 Nobel Prize 
for Peace has been awarded 

jointly to-, President of- 

and-, Prime Minister of-. 

37. -is the new Pope 

of the Roman Catholic Church. 

38. The President of Kenya 

is-. 


27. Who called the English 
a nation of shopkeepers: 

(a) Hitler 
ib) Napoleon 

(c) Mussolini 

28. Who said: 

Death is the end of life; ah why 
Should life all labour be 
(a) Thomas Gray 

ib) Oliver Goldsmith 

ic) Shelley 

(d) Alfred Tennyson 

29. Kyat is the currency of: 

(а) Korea 

(б) Mongolia 
(c) Vietnam 

id) Burma 

30. “Bulls and Bears” is the 
term used in: 

(a) Bull fights 

ib) politics 

(c) stock exchange 

31. Flag flowing at half- 
mast signify: 

(a) sign of protest 

(b) threat to strike 

(c) sign of mourning 
{d) sign of peace 

32. The largest living bird 
in the world is; 

(a) Emu 

(b) Albatross 

(c) Ostrich 
id) Giraffe 

FID in the blanks 

33. -was the Deputy 

Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir state who resigned on 
Sept 25 last 


39. The 1978 Nobel Prize 
for Literature has been awarded 

40. The 1978 Nobel Prize in 
Economics has been awarded 

41. -is the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of South Africa. 


Answers 


1 

id) 

2. 

ib) 

3 

(b) 

4. 

ib) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

ic) 

7, 

(b ) 

8. 

ic) 

9. 

L(6) 

II. 

ia) 

III. 

(6) 

IV. 

ic) 

V. 

(fl) 

10. 

id) 

11. 

id) 

12. 

ib) 

13. 

ic) 

14. 

id) 

15. 

ic) 

16. 

ib) 

17. 

ic) 

18. 

ib) 

19. 

id) 

20. 

id) 

21. 

(<0 

22. 

ic) 

23. 

ic) 

24. 

ic) 

25. 

id) 

26. 

ib) 

27. 

ib) 

28. 

id) 

29. 

id) 

30. 

ic) 

31. 

ic) 

32. 

ic) 


33. Mirza Afzal Beg 

34. Chemistry; biological 
energy transfers 

35. National Adult Education 
Programme 

36. Anwar Sadat; Egypt; Me- 
nachem Begin; Israel 

37. John Paul II 

38. David Arap Moi 

39. Isaac Bashvis Singer 

40. Herbert A. Simon 

41. P.W. Botha 
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Specially far N.D.A./B«»Mng/ClerfaU 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Look to the answers at the end only after you have yourself solved all 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Q. I. Fill In the blanks in 
the following sentences with one 
out of the three alternatives given 
at the end of each sentence. 

{Indicate your choice by 
its number.) 

(a) Banking hours are rather 

inconvenient for people who 
are-work all day. 

1. in 

2. at 

3. over 

(b) Things are unusually 

cheaper if they are bought- 

bulk. 

1. for 

2. at 

3. in 

(c) In default of outside 
help we shall have to do the best 

we can and rely-our own 

efforts. 

1. over 

2. on 

3. in 

(d) I have considered your 
request but I regret I cannot 
accede-—it 

.1. to 

% with 

3. on 

(e) The streets were throng* 

ed with supporters rejoicing- 

their team's victory. 

1. at 

2. in 

3. over 

(/) If you translate from a 
foreign language into English 
word-word the resulting 


English version will most 
likely be lifeless. 

1. by 

2. into 

3. for 

Of) You will easily solve the 
problem if only you will give a 
bit of thought-it. 

1. on 

2. to 

3. over 

(h) I have no great regard 

for persons who are always 
bragging-their knowledge. 

1. about 

2. over 

3. on 

(i) Quite a large number of 

colleges are now affiliated- 

Gujarat University. 

1. with 

2. to 

3. within 

(j) From the manner he 

received me I could judge that 
he was annoyed-. 

1. against 

2. on 

3. with 

Q. n. The words in the 
titles of some famous books have 
been jumbled. Give the last 
word of each title to indicate that 
yon have identified it. 

1. That is well all well ends 

2. In humour every his 
man 

3. Kindness killed with a 
woman 

4. The fall Empire and 


Roman decline of 

5. The first moon in the 
men 

6. Within God is the King¬ 
dom of you 

7. Thinks he who can he 
can 

8. The quiet front all west¬ 
ern on 

9. Don flows and the quiet 

10. Whom tolls for the bell 

Q. m. Choose the correct 
form of the verbs in brackets. 
Only the relevant number need 
be given. 

Upto now, historians (1. 
assume 2. have assumed) that 
calendars (3. came 4. have 
come) into being with the advent 
of agriculture, for then man (3. 
was faced 6. is faced) with a real 
need to understand something 
about the seasons. Recent 
scientific evidence (7. seems 8. 
seemed) to indicate that this 
assumption (9. was 10. is) in¬ 
correct. Historians for long 
(11. have been puzzled 12. are 
puzzled) by dots, lines and sym¬ 
bols which (13. engraved 14. 
have been engraved) on walls, 
bones and the ivory tusks of 
mammoths. The nomads who 
(IS. made 16. have made) these 
markinp (17. lived 18. have 
lived) by hunting and fishing 
during the last Ice Age. 

Q. IV. Read Am follow¬ 
ing passage carefully paying par¬ 
ticular attention to tbs italicized 
words. Match each of 
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words with its synonym taken 
from die list at the end. 

We an less credulous than 
we used to be. In the nine¬ 
teenth century, a novelist would 
bring his story to a conclusion 
by presenting his readers with a 
series of coincidences —most of 
them wildly improbable. Readers 
happily accepted the fact that 
an obscure maid-servant was 
really the hero's mother. A 
long-lost brother, who was pre¬ 
sumed dead, was really alive all 
the time and wickedly plotting 
to bring about the hero’s down¬ 
fall. And so on. Modern 
readers would find such naive 
solutions totally unacceptable. 
Yet, in real life, circumstances 
do sometimes conspire to bring 
about coincidences which any 
one but a nineteenth century 
novelist would find incredible. 

List 

accidents; child-like; con¬ 
currences; conspiring; dark; 
over-trustful; religious; succes¬ 
sion; supposed; unbelievable; 
unknown; unlikely; unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Q. Y. There is only one 
mistake in each one of these five 
sentences and that occurs at the 
numbered portion. Indicate the 
mistake by its number. 

(a) He ill-treated (1) his wife 
and it (2) was the cause of their 
separation. 

■ (b) Nobody will (1) help you 
but I (2). 

(c) This man whom (1) I 
thought was made spoke quite 
sensibly (2). 

(d) They are a bad pair (1) 
but he is the worst (2) of the two. 

(e) He was too (1) exhausted 
when he got (2) back home. 

Q. VI. Study the follow* 
log passage and answer the ques¬ 
tions given at the rod. 

In order that the world may 
benefit from the creative side of 
it, the destructive power of the 
atom should be strictly under 
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international control. An effec¬ 
tive machinery should be set up 
for the purpose and no infringe¬ 
ment on the part of a country 
should be tolerated. The possi¬ 
bilities of the atom for the good 
of man should be thoroughly 
exploited. The secret of the 
atomic energy should be a pub¬ 
lic property so that all those 
nations that are desirous of 
conducting a research in this 
direction may be under no 
handicap. America and Russia 
are carrying on atom bomb tests. 
So far the tests have not borne 
fruitful results. It is, however, 
hoped that the tests, if pursued, 
would lead to very useful dis¬ 
coveries. The discussions held 
at the meetings of the United 
Nations, however, cause us no 
little disappointment. The fai¬ 
lure of the Big Powers to arrive 
at an agreement with regard to 
the question of the control of 
Atomic Bomb is a source of 
worry to the peace-loving citi¬ 
zens of the world. 

(C.V. Raman) 

1. According to C.V. 
Raman the atom is 

(a) wholly destructive 

( b ) highly useful 

(c) both destructive and 
useful 

2. The destructive power of 
the atom 

(a) must be banned 

lb) must come under inter¬ 
national control 

(c) must be monopolized 
by the Big Powers 

3. The peace-loving citi¬ 
zens of the world are worried 

(a) because the Big Powers 
have not so far agreed 
on the control of Atom 
Bomb. 

(b) because the tests for 
peace purposes have 
not borne fruitful 
results. 

(e) because only a few na¬ 
tions possess the ato¬ 
mic bombs. 


4. Suggest a suitable head¬ 
ing to the passage. 

5. Explain die sentences* 

(0 an effective machinery 

should be set up for the pur¬ 
pose. 

(if) The secret of the atomic 
energy should be a public pro¬ 
perty. 

Q. VIL Fill In the gaps In 
the following sentence! with mis¬ 
sing words. The first nnd the 
last letter ns also the meaning 
of each word are given to help 
you to supply the required words. 

Example: The sky was 

dark except for the t.e 

of a distant star (glimmer, glow). 

Answer: twinkle 

1. He has been an a_t 

to opium for the last five years 
(regular user). 

2. His explanation should 

c_y the mystery (make plain). 

3. I found him completely 

d_d of sympathy (lacking). 

4. The facts are correct but 
your conclusion is e....s 
(wrong). 

5. I hate people who g-p 

about their friends (talk idly). 

6. With h_y he thanked 

all who had helped him 
(modesty). 

7. The candidate criticized 
the past record of his o... .t 
(rival). 

8. We need a few more 

z_s workers like him (en¬ 

thusiastic). 

9. My heart p....d as I 
listened to his tale (beat fast). 

10. He is a s....h sup¬ 
porter of socialism (resolute). 

11. They preserved his 
writings for p... .y (future gene¬ 
rations). 

12. There will be a n....l 
charge for breakfast (very small). 

13. He made a 1....1 trans¬ 
lation of the passage (word-for- 
word), 

(Contd. on page 333) 
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Objecti?e-Type Tests 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


1. An example of a non¬ 
magnetic substance is 

(a) iron 

(b) nickel 

(c) cobalt 

(d) brass 


(d) copper and nickel 

8. All alloy steels contain 

(a) carbon 

(b) molybdenum 

(c) chromium 
(</) tungsten 


2. Soft iron has 

(a) non-magnetic molecules 

(b) high permeability 

(c) low permeability 

(d) high retentivity 

3. Light emitted from the 
sun takes the following time to 
reach the earth 

(a) about 5 seconds 

(b) about 30 seconds 

(c) about 100 seconds 

(d) about SOO seconds 

4 . A b ‘dy falling vertically 
under gravity moves with a 
uniform 

(a) speed 

(b) velocity 

(c) acceleration 

(d) momentum 


9. The percentage by 
volume of carbon dioxide in 
dry air is about 

(a) 0 04% 

(b) 21% 

(c) 4% 

(d) 0-94% 

10. The number of known 
isotopes is about 

(а) 103 

(б) 280 

(c) 320 

(rf) 1000 

11. A plant's ability to raise 
water up its stem is least affected 
by the 

(a) thickness of its bark 

(b) amount of leaf surface 
area 


3. You have the following 
appliances each 1000 watts run¬ 
ning on 220 volte a.c. (a) an elec¬ 
tric lamp (b) an electric room 
heater (c) an electric iron. The 
power consumed is 

(a) maximum for the room 
heater 

(b) maximum for the iron 

(c) maximum for the lamp 

(il same in all the three 

cases 

6. Radon is a 

(a) drug 

(h) explosive 

(e) artificial fibre 

(d) noble gas 

7. Bell metal is an alloy of 

(a) copper and zinc 

(b) copper and tin 

(c) aluminium and magne¬ 
sium 


(c) number of its root hairs 

{d) diameter of its xylem 
tubes 

12. Which green plant does 
not reproduce by means of 
seeds? 

(a) conifer 

0 b) fern 

(c) grass 

(d) legume 

13. Which process includes 
all of the other processes listed? 

(a) absorption 

(b) assimilation 

(c) secretion 

(cl) metabolism 

14. The most important as¬ 
pect of the pholosynthctic pro¬ 
cess is considered to be the 

(a) production of carbon 
dioxide 

(b) production of water 


(c) production of chloro¬ 
phyll 

(d) conversion of radian 
energy into chemical 
energy 

15. The study of the inter¬ 
relationships of plants and ani¬ 
mals with each other and with 
their environment is known as 

(a) ecology 

(b) morphology 

(c) geology 

(d) histology 

16. One of the kidney’s 
functions is to 

(a) complete the digestion 
of urea 

(b) destroy old red blood 
cells 

(c) maintain the normal 
composition of the 
blood 

(d) maintain a supply of 
glycogen 

17. Which is secreted by 
glands in the walls of the diges¬ 
tive tract ? 

(a) bile 

(b) trypsin 

(c) pancreatic juice 

(d) intestinal juice 

18. Which class of verte¬ 
brate has a two-chambered 
heart? 

(a) birds 

(b) fish 

(c) reptiles 

(d) amphibia 

19. Which substance is 
manufactured in blood tissue? 

(a) antithrombin 

(b) antibiotic 

(c) antigen 

(d) antisystic 

20. Any micro-organism, 
which is capable of producing a 
disease condition is said to be 

(a) pure 
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(c) pathogenic 

(d) auto-trophic 

21. Which has the 
eccentric orbit? 

(а) a comet 

(б) Pluto 

(c) planetoid 

(d) the moon 


most 


22. The relative humidity at 
the base of a cloud is closest to 


(a) 0 % 

(*) 50% 

(c) 100% 

(d) 150% 


23. In the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, a wind blowing from the 
South will be deflected toward 
the 


(a) northwest 

(b) northeast 

(c) southwest 

(d) southeast 


24. Which is most likely to 
occur when an ocean surface 
is cooler than the adjacent land 
surface? 



sea breeze 
land breeze 
mountain breeze 
trade wind 


25. In June, the weather 
station in New Delhi reports a 
falling ' barometer and south¬ 
east winds. The best weather 
forecast is probably 

(a) fair and warmer 

(b) fair and colder 

(c) rain and warmer 

(d) rain and colder 


Increases (I), Decreases (D), 
Remains die same (RS) 

Directions: Write on the 
Bnea at the end of each statement 
the initial letter for the term out 
of one of the above so that, when 
inserted in the blank, will cor¬ 
rectly complete the statement. 


26. When a material gives 

up thermal energy, without a 
change of state, its temperature 
ordinarily-. 

27. When, as a result of a 
temperature change, the length 


of n solid incresses, its thkk- 

28. As the temperature of 

a mass of water is lowered below 
4°C, the mass density of the 
water-. 

29. As liquid water changes 

to steam, its specific heat-. 

30. When a small quantity 

of detergent is added to water, 
its surface tension-. 

Explain 

31. How can green plants 
be kept alive without sunlight? 

32. How can radioactivity 
be used to locate suspected 
diseases in the body? 

33. What are some of the 
effects of alcohol taken into the 
body? 

34. Why is space naviga¬ 
tion more complicated tha n 
navigation on or near the sur¬ 
face of the earth? 

35. How much acceleration 
can man withstand? 

36. ASSOCIATION TEST 

Direction: The first phrase 
in each of the following groups 
Includes or is related to three of 
the others. Indicate the one 
unrelated item in each case. 

1. Eye 

(a) retina 

(b) concave lens 

(c) inverted image 

(d) iris 

2. Simple microscope 

(a) enlarged image 

(b) virtual image 

(c) erect image 

(d) concave lens 

3. Camera 

(a) convex lens 

(b) light-proof box 

(c) shutter 

(d) virtual image 

4. Electromagnet 

(а) soft iron core 

(б) coil 
(c) oersted 

(</) alternating current 


5. Plant mirror Images 

(a) virtual 

(b) inverted 

(c) true size 

(d) laterally reversed 

Fill in the blanks 

37. (a) An instrument used to 

detect radiant heat is the-. 

(b) A convex mirror always 

produces images that are- 

and-in size than the object. 

(c) An eclipse of the sun 

occurs when the shadow of the 
-falls upon the-. 

(d) The strength of a source 

of light is measured in-. 

(e) The intensity of illumi¬ 

nation cast upon a surface is 
measured in units called-. 

Test your knowledge 

38. Two other objects appear 
in our solar system. One travels 
in a long orbit around the sun 
and appears with a glowing tail. 

It is a_J_. One of the most 

noted that is visible to our eyes 
is named _2 . There are 
hundreds of~other objects that 
reach the earth's atmosphere in 
a single day. When seen in the 
sky, they are called 3 ; when 
they reach the earth, they are 
called 4 . We measure dis¬ 
tances in the universe in either 

5 or 6 . The apparent 
change of position of an object 
viewed from two different points 
is called 1 . The Greeks 
gave names to groups of stars; 
we call these group s 8 . There 
are millions of galaxies in the 
universe; the one in which our 
solar system is located is called 
the 9. The estimated num¬ 
ber of stars in this Galaxy is 
10 of which our sun is aver¬ 
age size. 

Scientific Abbreviations 
and Vocabulary 

39. (a) rpm, (b) ppm, (c) 
CRT, (d) parsec, (e) catheto- 
meter, (/) commutator. 
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I. (d) 
3 . id) 
5. id) 
7. (b) 
9. (a) 

II. id) 
13. id) 
15. (a) 
17. id) 
19. (c) 
21 . (*) 
23. ib) 
25. (0 
27. I 
29. D 


2. (A) 
4. (c) 
6. id) 
8 . (*) 
10 . (</) 
12 . ( 6 ) 
14. («/) 
16. (c) 
18. ib) 
20. (c) 
22. (c) 
24. (a) 
26. D 
28. D 
30. D 


(e) moon, earth 
(</) candle-power 
(e) lumen/metre* 

38. 1. comet 

2. Halley’s comet 

3. meteors 

4. meteorites 

5. light years 

6. parsecs 

7. parallax 

8. constellations 

9. Milky Way Galaxy 
10. 100 billion 


39. (a) revolutions per 
minute. 

(b) parts per million. 

(c) Cathode Ray Tube. 

(d) an astronomical unit for 
measuring distances, equal to 
3*26 light-years. 

(e) A telescope mounted on 
a graduated vertical pillar along 
which it can move. 

(/) A device for altering 
or reversing the direction of an 
electric current 


31. The light necessary for 
photosynthesis by green plants 
can be furnished by fluorescent 
lamps which furnish more of the 
necessary ultraviolet light than 
ordinary lamps. 

32. Certain radioactive 
minerals have a tendency to col¬ 
lect in cancerous tissue in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the body. If a 
tumor or cancer is suspected, 
the proper radioactive tracer 
can be injected into the blood 
and a Geiger Counter can be 
used to determine if there is an 
increase in radiation from that 
part of the body. If this is 
found, the possibility of a can¬ 
cer is indicated. 

33. Alcohol deadens the 
nervous system and affects the 
reaction time and co-ordination 
of die body. 

34. Once in space, refe¬ 
rence to earthly positions is lost. 
Hence, navigation in space will 
have to depend upon celestial 
navigation, using stars to deter¬ 
mine the position and heading 
of the space vehicle. 

35. A healthy man can 
withstand acceleration of 14 g's 
for a short period provided he is 
lying down. 

36. 1. ib) 

2. id) 

3. id) 


Objective-Type Tests—English Language 

(Contd. from page 332) 

14. The murder of the two series —suet 

children was a h....s crime coincidences —com 
(inhuman). improbable —unli 

15. For full one year he obscure —unk 

d—d the police (eluded, gave presumed —sup] 
the slip). plotting —coni 


plotting 

naive 


—succession 
—concurrences 
—unlikely 
—unknown 
—supposed 
—conspiring 
—childlike 


16. Parking a car on the 

pavement ie p.f. .d (not allow- -«™t,rfactory 

17. In a truly a_t society (Que 

there is enough for every body (a) 2 (this) 

(rich, prosperous). (c) 1 (who) 

18. Remember that by do- (e) 1 (much) 

ing so you e... .h on his rights (Ques 

(intrude, invade). j. ^ 2. 

19. A two-third majority ‘ 4 , ‘ 

will be needed to r. .y the new Ato J; ic Bomb, 
resolution (approve). 

20. She is an ardent d. ^* W 

of the Swami (follower). ° \ J “ , olg; 

should not o 

Answers power of the i 

(l Question J) also enforce < 


incredible —unbelievable 

(Question V) 

(a) 2 (this) (b) 2 (me) 

(c) 1 (who) (d) 2 (worse) 

(e) 1 (much) 

(Question VI) 

1. (c) 2. (b) 3. (a) 

4. International control of 


(a) 2 (at) (b) 3 (in) 

(c) 2 (on) (d) 1 (to) 

(e) 3 (over) (/) 3 (for) 

(g) 2 (to) (h) 1 (about) 
(i) 2 (to) (j) 3 (with) 

(Question II) 

1. well 2. humour 
3. kindness 4. Empire 

5. moon 6. you 

7. can 8. front 

9. Don 10. tolls 


well 

kindness 

moon 

can 

Don 


37. (a) radiometer 
(b) virtual, smaller 


(Question III) 

2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17 
(Question IV) 

credulous -over-trustful 


5. (i) There should be a 
world organisation which 
should not only control the 
power of the atomic bomb but 
also enforce discipline among 
atomic powers. 

(ii) Whichever nation is 
keen to conduct research on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 
should be at liberty to do so. 

(Question VII) 

1. addict 2. clarify 

3. devoid 4. erroneous 

5. gossip 6. humility 

7. opponent 8. zealous 

9. panted 10. staunch 

11. posterity 12. no minal 

13. literal 14. heinous 

15. dodged 16. prohibited 

17. affluent 18. encroach 

19. ratify 20. disciple 
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6AN0HIAN THOUGHT 

(< Contd . from page 324) 


Principle of each for all and 
all for each: A cordial tenet in 
Gandhian socialism is the princi¬ 
ple of each for all and all for 
each. “The law of life should 
not be the competition of acqui¬ 
sitiveness, but co-operation, the 
good of each contributing to the 
good of all". In such a socialist 
economy the individual will have 
to learn to curb his acquisitive 
instincts and desire for his own 
private advancement. Gandhi- 
ji, therefore, advocates the ideals 
of love, non-possession and 
brahmacharya or self-control. 

If any would not work, neither 
should he eat: Gandhiji says 
that there should be ‘no labour, 
no meal'. He says, “My ahimsa 
would not tolerate the idea of 
giving a free meal to a healthy 
person who has not worked for 
it in some honest way". He 
regards work as “the only cure 

GENERAL ENGLISH 

(ip) Pran knows football as 
well as hockey. 

Or 

Pran knows both football 
and hockey. 

(v) The Minister returned to 
Delhi only day before yesterday. 

(W) The prisoner was order¬ 
ed to be hanged. 

(v/i) Being much tired, he 
lay down and slept. 

(viii) Such students as have 
not yet paid the fees should do 
so by the 20th of this month. 

Q. 6. Rewrite aay five of 
the following sentences as direct¬ 
ed: 

(0 This news is too good 
to be true. (Remove tool) 

(il) She is so intelligent that 
she will understand it (Use 
too.) 

(fii) Prevention is better 
than cure. (Change the degree 
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for poverty". He adds that "No 
labour is too mean for one who 
wants to earn an honest penny". 

In short, Gandhiji advocates 
non-violent socialism which as 
he puts it ‘begins with the first 
convert'. But, observes Bhara- 
tan Kumarappa, “Being a prac¬ 
tical idealist...Gandhiji did not 
dwell in a dream-world of his 
own in regard to non-violent 
socialism nor did he even at¬ 
tempt to depict in detail his 
Utopia, but concerned himself 
almost exclusively with solving 
present-day problems in the 
light of bis goal". His demo¬ 
cratic, egalitarian socialism is 
founded on equal justice for all, 
and the principles: “From each 
according to his abilities to each 
according to his needs". It is a 
peaceful, creative movement— 
not a dead horse. 


(Contd. from page 326) 
of comparison.) 

(ip) As soon as he saw his 
friend's burnt house, he burst 
into tears. (Use no sooner — 
than.) 

(p) I shall remember your 
kindness. (Use the negative 
without changing the meaning.) 

(pi) He does not like you. 
(Use a tag question.) 

(pii) No one can serve two 
masters. (Change it Into its 
interrogative form.) 

(viii) A sailor and afraid 
of storms! (Change it into its 
assertive form.) 

Ana. (0 This news is so 
good that it cannot be true. 

(il) She is too intelligent not 
to understand it. 

(Hi) Prevention is preferable 
to cure. 

(/p) No sooner did he see 
his friend's burnt house than he 
burst into tears. 


(v) t shall mdt forget your 
kindness. 

(pi) He does not like you, 
does he? 

(v/i) Can any one serve two 
masters? 

(viii) A sailor is not afraid 
of storms. 


Q. 7. Give the antonyms 
for the following words: 

attract; bright; beginning; 
fickle; hope; junior; profit; 
knowledge; fact; rich. 


Words 

Antonym 

attract 

repel 

bright 

dark 

beginning 

end 

fickle 

firm 

hope 

despair 

junior 

senior 

profit 

loss 

knowledge 

ignorance 

fact 

fiction 

rich 

poor 


Battle of Interview 

(Contd. from page 320) 

shoe in the first instance. Naturally 
the effort he makes to hide the squeak 
leads to further embarrassment. 

When the Chairman invites him 
to make himself comfortable, he 
crosses his legs which is bad form on 
an occasion like this. But once he 
is at ease, he has no difficulty in hold¬ 
ing his own in conversation. The 
replies he makes to members’ ques¬ 
tions are intelligent and correct. He 
is neither aggressive nor submissive. 

By the time he has started wann¬ 
ing up to the situation, there is a dis¬ 
traction and the transition from for¬ 
mality to informality again leaves him 
in the wilderness where he gulpsdown 
a glass of water and belches. He 
might have slipped his drink and 
avoided grating the members’ sensi¬ 
tivities. 

As he reverts to talking, he again 
starts impressing but then he com¬ 
mits another faux bom when he inter¬ 
rupts a member. This is never done. 
The apology he offers helps veiy little, 
because by now the Board has sized 
up the man well. 
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ATHLETICS 

National Cross Country 
Championships: Kalam Singh 
of the Services won the 14-5 
km men's event in the 12ta 
National Cross Country Cham¬ 
pionships at Kota on Novem¬ 
ber?. He finished the gruelling 
distance in 44 minutes 16-1 
seconds. 

Shashi Kalan Mani of the 
Railways claimed the women’s 
3 km race for the fourth year in 
succession in 10 minutes 16' 1 
seconds. She thus improved 
upon her own national record 
of 10 minutes 19 seconds, set 
last year. 

BA VMINTON 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ships: Syud Modi (U.P.) won 
the Junior National Badminton 
Championships with an easy, 
15-6, 15-1, win over U. Vimal 
Kumar (Trivandrum) at Cochin 
on November 11. The Junior 
Girls' crown was retained by 
Amceta Kulkarni (Bombay) 
when she defeated Radhika, 
another Bombayplayer, by 11-4, 
11-2 in the final. 

Prakasb’a Feat: India's 
Prakash Padukone, Common¬ 
wealth badminton champion, 
added another feather to his 
cap when he defeated Flemming 
Delf of Denmark, world cham¬ 
pion. Prakash won by 15-8. 
15-7 in the highlight match of 
an‘‘Eveningof Champions” at 
Wembley on October 12. 

There was, however, an up¬ 
set in the women's singles when 
Lene Koppen of Denmark de¬ 
feated the Commonwealth 
champion, Sylvia Ng of 
Malaysia, in two straight games, 
11 - 2 , 11 - 8 . 


BOXING 

World Middleweight Title: 
Hugo Corro of Argentina re¬ 
tained the world middleweight 
boxing title at Buenos Aires 
when he outpointed Rodrigo- 
Valdez of Colombia on Novem¬ 
ber 1?. 

CHESS 

23rd Olympiad: Hungary 
convincingly won the 23rd Chess 
Olympiad at Buenos Aims on 
November 12 when they de¬ 
feated Yugoslavia, 3-1, in the 
decisive round. 

World Crown: Anatoly 
Karpov oftheU.S.S.R. retained 
the world chess crown when he 
defeated the challenger, Victor 
Korchnoi, a Soviet defector, 
at Baguio ( Philippines) on Oc¬ 
tober 18. Korchnoi, who had 
made a stunning comeback to 
level the series at five-all, after 
being 2-5, crumbled before a 
relentless onslaught from Kar¬ 
pov, and conceded defeat in the 
adjourned 32nd game. This 
gave the vital sixth victory to 
Karpov, required for the title. 
Karpov originally won the title 
by default three years ago when 
American Bobby Fischer dec¬ 
lined to defend the title won by 
him in 1972. 

Korchnoi boycotted the vic¬ 
tory ceremony at which Karpov 
received the crown for the se¬ 
cond time and a prize-money of 
3,50,000 dollars. 

The championship, which 
opened on July 17, took a re¬ 
cord 92 days before its conclu¬ 
sion. 

CRICKET 

Pakistan-India Tests: Fac¬ 
ing a deficit of 340 runs in the 


first innings, India put np a 
heroic struggle against Pakistan 
in the second Test but lost by 
eight wickets, with eight man¬ 
datory overs still to go, at 
Lahore on November 1. 

The Pak seemers dismissed 
India for 199 in the first innings. 
The home team then flogged 
Indian bowlers and piled up 
539 for six when the innings was 
declared closed. The Indian 
batsmen staged a great light- 
back and ran up a total cf 465 
runs, forcing Pakistan to make 
126 runs lo win towards the end 
of the fifth and last day. Pakis¬ 
tan rattled up the required runs 
for the loss of two wickets. 

This was Pakistan’s first 
victory at home, the other being 
at Lucknow in 1952. In the 
same scries, India had won two 
Tests at Bombay and New 
Delhi. The Lahore victory thus 
pul Pakistan even with India, 
with two wins each. 

Scores: 

India: 199 (Dilip Vengsar- 
kar 76; Imran Khan, four for 
54; Sarfruz Nawaz, four for 46) 
and 465 (Sunil Gavaskar 97, 
Ch«*tan Chauhan 93, G. Vishwa- 
nath 83; Imran Khan, three for 
1 JO). 

Pakistan: 5.19 for six dec, 
(Zaheer Abbas 235 not out, 
Wasim Bati 85) and 128 for 
two. 

Batsmen dominated the first 
Test which ended in a draw at 
Fuislabad (formerly Ly all pur) 
on October 21. 

The Indo-Pak Test cricket 
was resumed after a break of 
17 years. 

Scouts: 

Pakistan: 503 for eight dec. 
(Zaheer Abbas 176, .laved Mian- 
dad 154 not out; B.S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar four for 130) and 264 for 
four dec. (Zaheer Abbas 96). 

India: 462 for nine dec. 
(G.R. Vishwanath 145; Mush- 
taq Mohammed, four for 55) 
and 43 for no loss. 
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Captains: Mushtaq Mo¬ 
hammed (Pakistan), B i s h e n 
Singh Bedi (India). 

Frank Woolley Dead: Frank 
Woolley, considered to be one 
of the world's greatest cricket 
players, died at Chester (Nova 
Scotia) on October 18 at the age 
of 91. 


FOOTBALL 

D.C.M. Tournament: True 
to expectations, Volga Kalinin 
team from the Soviet Union won 
the D.C.M. Football Tourna¬ 
ment at New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 12 with a 1-0 win over 
Baycrischer Football Verband 
{Munich). 

This was the second year in 
succession that a Russian team 
had carried away the trophy. 
Last year, it was won by Spartak 
United. 

Indian Team for Asian 
Games: Gurdev Singh of Pun¬ 
jab Police was selected to lead 
the Indian football team in the 
Bangkok Asian Games, accord¬ 
ing to an official announcement 
made in New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 7. The selected players are: 

Goalkeepers: Bhaskar Gan¬ 
guly (Bengal), Bhaskar Maity 
(Maharashtra) and Surjit Singh 
(Punjab). 

Stoppers: Chinmoy Chat- 
terjee (Bengal), Gurdev Singh 
’ (Punjab). Subrata Bhattacharjee 
(Bengal), Shyamal Banerjee 
(Bengal), Nicholas Periera(Goa), 
Crompton Dutta (Bengal) and 
G.S. Parmar (Punjab). 

Linkmen: Dev Raj (Kar¬ 
nataka), Prasun Banerjee (Ben¬ 
gal). Kumar (Karnataka) and 
M.M. Jacob (Kerala). 

Forwards: Surajit Sen 
Gupta (Bengal), Bidesh Bose 
(Bengal), Harjinder Singh (Pun¬ 
jab), Zavier Pius (Kerala), 
Akbar (Bengal) and Francis 
D’Souza (Goa). 

Standbys: Shekhar (Kar¬ 
nataka), Thomas Fernandes 
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(Maharashtra), C.B. . Hiaps 
(Services) and Ganesh Rai 
(Assam). 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ship: Bengal retained the Na¬ 
tional Junior Football Cham¬ 
pionship for the Dr B.C. Roy 
Trophy by defeating Andhra 
Pradesh by three goals to nil at 
Agartala on November 1. This 
was Bengal's eighth win in nine 
entries into the final. 

Asian Youth Championship: 
Iraq, the reigning champions, 
and South Korea were declared 
joint winners of the 20th Asian 
Youth Football Championship 
which concluded at Dacca on 
October 29. Each team scored 
one goal. 

National School Games 
Championships: Goa won the 
Football Championship in the 
24th National School Games 
when they defeated J. & K., 3-0, 
in the final at Srinagar on Oc¬ 
tober 17. 

GYMNASTICS 

China Re-admitted: China, 
whose gymnasts are among the 
best in the world, was re-admit¬ 
ted to the International Gym¬ 
nastics Federation, after 16 years, 
at Strasbourg {France) on Oc¬ 
tober 21. 

China's re-admission, which 
required the eviction of Taiwan, 
was agreed to by a large majo 
rity of 39 votes to nine. 

HOCKEY 

Women's National Cham¬ 
pionship: Punjab set a record 
of victories by winning the Wo¬ 
men's National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship for the ninth year in 
succession, including three times 
as joint winners, at Jabalpur on 
October 26. In the final, they 
defeated Combined Universities 
by five goals to three. Railway 
took the third place with a 1-0 
win over Bombay. 

Indian Team for Asian 
Games: B.P. Govinda of the 
Indian Airlines will lead the 


Indian hockey team In the Bang¬ 
kok Asian Games in December, 
according to an announcement 
made at Madras on November 
6 by Mr M.A.M. Ramaswamy, 
President of the Indian Hockey 
Federation. 

The selected players are: 

Goalkeepers: Allan Shoe- 
field (Services) and Olympio 
Fernandes (Bombay). 

Backs: Surjit Singh (Air¬ 
lines), S. Dung Dung (Services) 
and Pramod Batla (Railways). 

Half-backs: Virender Singh 
(Railways), Walter Maggie (Ta¬ 
mil Nadu), Rambir Singh (Air¬ 
lines) and K. Bhaskaran (Rail¬ 
ways). 

Forwards: V.J. Phillips 
(Railways), Ashok Kumar (Air¬ 
lines), Sukhbir Singh Grewal 
(Airlines), B.P. Govinda (Air¬ 
lines), Surinder Singh (Punjab), 
Mohammed Yusuf (Bhopal), 
Merwyn Fernandes (Airlines), 
Salim Abbassi (Bhopal) and 
Zafar Iqbal (Universities). 

Standbys: Arvind Chabra 
(Services), Rajinder Singh 
(Delhi)—both goalkeepers—and 
Ramesh (Karnataka)—half-back 

The Gold Boom—In Roverso Gear 

{Contd. from page 300) 

Fifth, the prospects of ex¬ 
porting jewellery to the oil- 
rich countries of the Middle 
East have pushed up gold prices 
in the country. 

Tt has to be noted that the 
prices of land have also risen. 
In fact, land prices in Delhi have 
nearly doubled over the past two 
or three years. Gold prices are 
trying to catch up with land 
prices. In many cases people 
who would have bought land 
have opted instead for gold 
which is easy to hide. 

The two beneficiaries of the 
14 gold auctions held so far 
have been the big dealers and 
the Central Government which 
has augmented its exchequer by 
about Rs. 87 crores by selling 
confiscated gold. 

The Competition Master 
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Current 

General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.B.U.: Asia-Pacific Broad¬ 
casting Union. 

A.S.E.A.N.: Association of 
South-East Asian Nations. 

I.Y.C.: International Year 
of the Child. 

O.S.T.A.: Ocean Science 
and Technology Agency. 

R.E.C.: Rural Electrifica¬ 
tion Corporation. 


Abbreviations 

Awards 

Committees 

Persons 

Places 

Space Research 
Miscellany 


AWARDS 

Nobel Peace Prize for 1978 

The 1978 Nobel Peace Prize 
has been awarded jointly to 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
and Prime Minister Menachcm 
Begin of Israel. 

The two Mid-East leaders, 
engaged in an often-difficult 
drive to end 30 years of Arab- 
Israel hostility, have been ear¬ 
nestly negotiating for a peace 
treaty. 

The Nobel Committee said 
in its citation that by awarding 
the peace prize to Mr Begin 
and Mr Sadat “the committee 
wishes not only to honour ac¬ 
tions already performed in the 
service of peace but also en¬ 
courage further efforts to work 
out practical solutions which 
can give reality to those hopes 
of a lasting peace as they have 
been kindled by the agreements." 

The other Nobel Prize win¬ 
ners for 1978 ( already published 
in the November 1978 issue of 
the Competition Master) are: 

Literature: Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, a Polish-Jewish writer 
residing in the United States 
since 1935. 


Medicine: Awarded joint¬ 
ly to Prof Werner Arber of 
Switzerland, Daniel Nathans 
and Hamilton O. Smith (both 
of U.S.A.). 

Economics: Herbert A. 
Simon (U.S.A.). 

Chemistry; Dr Peter Mit¬ 
chell of Great Britain. 

Physics: shared jointly by one 
Russian and two American scien¬ 
tists. Half of the kroner 725,000 
($ 165,000) prize has been 
awarded to Prof Pyotr Lconte- 
vitcb Kapitsa of Moscow and 
the other half to Dr Arno A. 
Penzias and Dr Robert W. 
Wilson (both or U.S.A.). 

Nehru Award for International 
Understanding 

The Most Venerable Nichi- 
darsu Fuji of Japan has been 
declared winner of the 1978 
Jawaharlal Nehru award for 
international understanding. 

The award, which carries 
with it Rs. I lakh in cash and a 
citation, is “in recognition of his 
contribution to world peace 
and goodwill among members 
of the family of man.” 

Previous Recipients: U 
Thant; Dr Martin Luther King 
(awarded posthumously); Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan; Yehudi 
Mehuhin; Mother Theresa; 
President Kenneth K a u n d a; 
President Tito; Andre Malraux; 
President Julius Nyerere; Dr 
Raul Prebisch; Dr Jonas Salk; 
Dr Guiseppa Tucci; Tulsi Mehar 
Shreshta. 

Instituted by the Government 
of India in 1965, it is an award 
given annually to a person who 
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makes an oulstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the promotion of inter¬ 
national understanding, goodwill 
and friendship among the peoples 
of the world. The award carries 
a sum of Rs. one lakh in cash 
(convertible into foreign currency) 
and a citation. 

Soviet Land Nehru Awards, 
1978 

The Soviet Land Nehru 
Awards for 1978 carrying a cash 
prize of Rs. J 0,000 and a Iwo- 
week trip to the Soviet Union 
have been awarded to: 

P.V. Akilandam (“Akilon"), 
Tamil writer and a former 
winner of the Jnanpith Award. 

Baba Prithvi Singh Azad, 
veteran freedom lighter. 

Raghunuih Karhadkar, Ma¬ 
rathi translator of Russian 
works. 

Nehru Literacy Award, 1977 

The 1977 Nehru Literacy 
Award has been presented on 
November 5 to Mr Atinaram 
R a o j i Dcshpandc. renowned 
Marathi poet. Mr Deshpande 
is former Adviser on social edu¬ 
cation to the Government of 
India. The award has been 
given to him for promotion of 
literacy and social education in 
the country. 

Dr Wclthy Fisher. Mrs Dur- 
gahai Deshmukh and Mr Avinas- 
■ litigant Chcttiar are among the 
previous recipients of the award 
instituted in 1908 by the Indian 
Adult Fducation Association. 

Bajaj Awards 

Two veteran Gandhians— 
Mr Satish Chandra Dasgupta 
and Mr Jugatram Dave—have 
been honoured by the Jamnalal 
Bajaj Foundation with awards 
worth Rs. 1 lakh each. 

While 99-year-old Dasgupta 
received the award for pioneer¬ 
ing research on the application 
of science and technology for 
rural development, 83-year-old 
Dave was presented the award 


for outstanding contribution in 
the field of constructive work. 

The awards have been given 
in honour of late Jamnalal Bajaj 
who had devoted his life first 
to the freedom struggle and 
then to the service of the 
weaker sections. 


COMMITTEES 

Choksi Committee: This 
Committee was set up by the 
Government in June 1977 under 
the chairmanship of Mr N.A. 
Palkhivala to go in depth into 
the problems of rationalising 
various direct tax laws. When 
Mr Palkhivala was appointed 
India's Ambassador to the 
U.S.A., Mr C.C. Choksi, a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee, was ap¬ 
pointed its Chairman. 

The Committee, in its final 
report, has recommended the 
enactment of a single, integrated 
code to cover the administra¬ 
tion and management of four 
main direct taxes—income-tax, 
wealth-tax, gift-tax and sur¬ 
tax on company profits. 

One of the major proposals 
made by the Committee is that 
the rate structure of income-tax 
should provide for a maximum 
marginal rale of tax at 60 per 
cent, which should be applica¬ 
ble in income exceeding Rs. 2 
lakh, with a suitable progression 
at all levels below Rs. 2 lakh. 

The surcharge on income- 
tax should be abolished, the 
Committee says, adding that in 
any event, the maximum mar¬ 
ginal rate of income-tax of 60 
per cent should be inclusive of 
surcharges, if any. 


PERSONS 

Fuji, Venerable Nichidarsn: 
93-year-old Ven. Fuji of Japan, 
who has been selected for the 
14th Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
(1978) for international under¬ 
standing, is the president of the 
Japan-Bharata Sarvodaya Mit- 


rata Sangha, an organisation 
devoted to the propagation of 
Gandhian thought in Japan. 

He has been described as “a 
man who addressed himself to 
the larger issues of life and the 
human condition trying to bring 
a sense of calm, balance and 
understanding in a strife-torn 
world." 

Ven. Fuji has been actively 
working for total disarmament 
and liquidation of nuclear wea¬ 
pons in the world. He was in 
New Delhi in June 1962 to 
attend a conference against 
“atomic weapons”. 


PLACES 

Wcinicr: is a town of 
East Germany, a regional capi¬ 
tal in the district of Erfurt ( Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic). It 
will be venue of the World 
Sanskrit Conference in May, 
1979. 

Many of the important build¬ 
ings in Weiincr are associated 
with the German writers Goethe. 
Schiller and Niclzche. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Soviet Cosmonauts make 
History: Soviet cosmonauts 
Vladimir Kovalyonok and Ale¬ 
xander Ivanchenkov returned to 
earth after a record-breaking 
four-and-a-half months ol" stay 
aboard the Snlyut orbiting sta¬ 
tion. 

The two men were launched 
on June IS aboard the Soyuz-29 
spacecraft which linked up next 
day with Salyut-6 space station 
where they lived during their 
long trip through space. They 
returned aboard the Soyuz-31 
spaceship, left docked at their 
space station by one of two 
other pairs of cosmonauts who 
visited briefly and swapped 
capsules with them. 

On September 20, the two 
men broke the previous endu- 
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ianee record of 96 days, set on 
June 17 by two other cos¬ 
monauts on the previous Soviet 
flight. The new space endu¬ 
rance record works out to ] 39 
days 14 hours and 40 minutes. 

The U.S. record is 84 days, 
set four years ago by astronauts 
Gerald Carr, Edward Gibson 
and William Pogue aboard Sky- 
Iab-3. 

During the two cosmonauts' 
manned mission, two other 
Soyuz crew and three unmanned 
cargo ships linked up for short 
spells with Salyut using the 
double-docking facility incor¬ 
porated in the 19-ton Salyut 
space station. 

This longest space expedi¬ 
tion has led to many scientific 
and technological achievements. 
For instance, the cosmonauts 
have discovered a hitherto un¬ 
known regularity of glacial move¬ 
ment in Latin American moun¬ 
tains. It has also been found 
out that terrestrial gravity after 
prolonged stay in weightless¬ 
ness proves to be a more diffi¬ 
cult trial for the cosmonauts 
than getting accustomed to life 
in orbit. The two men have 
brought rare photographs of 
the celestial sky, distant stars, 
and the earth. 


MISCELLANY 

Encephalitis: It is an epi¬ 
demic disease, generally noted 
in temperate climate. 

The common symptoms of 
the 4i seas c are lethargy, weak¬ 
ness, fever, sudden onset of 
severi headache and vomiting. 
The temperalure shoots up 
alarmingly without the patient 
having any sign of shivering. 
Within a day or two the patient 
become delirious and becomes 
unconscious. In the case of 
children there may be convul¬ 
sive fits. 

The virus which has already 
been seen in an epidemic form 


in Eastern Siberia, China, 
Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
Singapore and India, is com¬ 
municated through mosquito 
(Culex) which is seen in abun¬ 
dance in dirty water collections 
all over the country. It can also 
be transmitted through a horse, 
pig, crow and certain other 
birds. 

The tragic part is that there 
is no specific drug at present that 
can kill the virus and cure the 
patient. The present treatment 
is only in the form oF sympto¬ 
matic therapy which aims at 
controlling fever and fits. 

Harrier: is a sea version 
airciafl manufactured by Bri¬ 
tish Aerospace, U.K.'s Govern¬ 
ment-owned corporation. 

India has decided to buy 
about a dozen Harrier aircraft 
for the Navy’s only aircraft car¬ 
rier INS Vikrant. It will re¬ 
place the Sea Hawks with which 
INS Vikrant is now equipped. 

46 per cent are below poverty 
line: According to latest esti¬ 
mates. 46 pei cent of the popu¬ 
lation lived below the poverty 
line in 1977-78. 

The proportion has been put 
at 48 per cent, for rural areas 
and 41 per cent for urban areas. 

Citing the figures, in an ad¬ 
dress to the National Defence 
College, Mr H.M. Patel, Union 
Finance Minister, said that an 
estimated 290 million people did 
not have a monthly income of 
even Rs. 50 at current prices. 

Nearly five million people 
were added each year to the 
growing multitude of the poor. 

Brook- Jackson comet: The 
rarely seen Brook-Jackson comet 
has recently been sighted by 
Soviet astronomers in Tjikistan, 
Central Asia. The comet, dis¬ 
covered in 1948, can only be 
seen when it enters a zone where 
the sun’s rays are active, warm¬ 
ing the nucleus which develops 
a “tail” of gases and dust parti¬ 
cles. 


Ra-Shalom : Astronomer 
Eleanor Helin, of the Califor¬ 
nia Institute of Technology has 
recently located an asteroid and 
named it “Ra-Shalom' (‘god 
of peace') in honour of the West 
Asian peace breakthrough at 
Camp David. “Ra' is the an¬ 
cient Egyptian sun god and 
“Shalom” is the traditional Heb¬ 
rew greeting of peace. 

“May it stand as a symbol of 
the universal hope for peace”, 
she said. 


National Affairs 

( Conld. from page 290) 

—the question papers will 
be set in English and Hindi. 
Except for the English and the 
language papers, candidates will, 
be free to answer nil the other' 
question papers in English or 
any one of the languages listed 
in the Eighth Schedule of the 
Constitution, according to his 
choice. 

—the age limits for appear¬ 
ing at the civil services exami¬ 
nation, will now be 21 to 28 
years with the usual relaxation 
of the upper age limit for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Sche¬ 
duled Tribes candidates, but 
candidates other than those 
belonging to the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, 
will be allowed only three 
chances. 

—the single civil services 
examination, according to the 
new scheme, will be introduced 
from the examination for the 
year 1979. 

(See also Topical Essay: 
“The Language Muddle” on 
page 307 in this issue.) 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of Selected Words) 


abrogate: to annul; to 
abolish; to reduce to nothing. 

abysmal: bottomless; un¬ 
fathomable. 

adage: an old saying; a 
proverb. 

ad hoc: for this special 
purpose. 

ajar: partly open. 

ad nauseam: to the pilch 
of producing disgust. 

anecdote: a short narrative 
of an incident of private life. 

assiduously: with persis¬ 
tent application or diligence; 
with constant attention. 

aver: to declare to be true; 
to affirm or declare positively; 
to prove or justify. 

bellicose: contentious; war¬ 
like. 

blight: anything that in¬ 
jures, destroys, depresses, or 
frustrates; a damp, depression 
decay, set-back. 

bragging: boasting or blus¬ 
tering; a thing one boasts of or 
is proud of. 

carping: catching small 
faults or errors; fault-finding. 

• cataclysm: a debacle; or 
great revolution. 

clandestine: concealed or 
hidden; private. 

concerted: mutually plan¬ 
ned. 

conjure: to practise magi¬ 
cal arts; to make an invocation 
to conspire; to call on or sum¬ 
mon by a sacred name or in a 
solemn manner; to implore ear¬ 
nestly. 

consensas: unanimity; ag¬ 
reement in opinion (or agree¬ 
ment in trend of opinion). 

credibility: that may be be¬ 
lieved. 


dictum: something said; a 
saying; an authoritative saying. 

dismal: gloomy; dreary; 
sorrowful; depressing. 

drubbing: beating or thrash¬ 
ing. 

enrapture: to put in rap¬ 
ture or ecstasy; to transport 
with pleasure or delight. 

eulogistic: full of praise. 

euphoria: a feeling of well¬ 
being. 

exorcise: to abjure by some 
holy name; to call forth or drive 
away, as a spirit; to delivery 
from the influence of an evil 
spirit. 

fidelity: faithful perfor¬ 
mance of duty; faithfulness to a 
husband or wife; honesty; firm 
adherence. 

forlorn: forsaken; quite 
lost; neglected; wretched. 

Culmination: act of thun¬ 
dering, denouncing, or detonat¬ 
ing; a denunciation. 

gimmick: secret device for 
performing a trick; a device to 
catch attention, peculiar to the 
person adopting it. 

gleam: to glow or shine; 
brightness. 

magnum opus: a great work. 

mobocracy: rule or ascen¬ 
dency exercised by the mob. 

pacifism: the beliefs and 
principles of pacifists. (Pacifisi 
means one who is opposed to 
war, or believes all war to be 
wrong). 

panacea: a universal medi¬ 
cine (remedy). 

paragon: a model of per¬ 
fection or supreme excellence. 

partisan: an adherent, es¬ 
pecially a blind or unreasoning 


adherent, of a party or a fac¬ 
tion. 

pathetic: relating to or 
affecting the passions or their 
expressions; affecting the emo¬ 
tions of pity, grief, sorrow. 

perfunctory: done merely 
as a duty to be got through; 
done for fun's sake, or in mere 
routine; acting without zeal 
or interest; merely formal; hasty 
and superficial. 

pinnacle: the highest point; 
to be the pinnacle of. 

prostrate: lying or bent 
with face on the ground; lying 
at mercy; to bend in humble 
reverence. 

protean: variable; readily 
assuming different shapes; in¬ 
constant. 

punctilious: scrupulous and 
exact; punctilio means a nice 
point in behaviour or ceremony; 
a point about which one is 
scrupulous; nicety in forms. 

queer the pitch: to spoil 
one's chances. 

rancour: harboured bitter¬ 
ness; deep-seated enmity; spite; 
virulence. 

repercussion: reaction, or 
consequence; a return stroke. 

rough-and tumble: hapha¬ 
zard and scrambling. 

rumpus: an uproar; a dis¬ 
turbance. 

shrivel: to contract into 
wrinkles. 

siesta: a midday or after¬ 
noon nap. 

spiteful: desirous to vex or 
injure; grudging. 

squeak: to give forth a 
high-pitched nasal-sounding note 
or cry. 
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Paragraph Writing (Contd. from page 318) 


tenance of right. It is the con¬ 
stant and unswerving desire to 
render to every man his own. 
The desire is unexceptionable, 
even laudable. Difficulty arises 
in the administration of justice. 
There is the view, very widely 
held, that every effort should be 
made that no innocent person 
should come to any harm even 
if ten guilty men might escape. 
Such an attitude accounts for a 
thorough-going trial, punctilious 
sifting of every bit of evidence, 
assemblage of witnesses by the 
score with the result that the 
trial is long-drawn-out. Such 
protracted trials have grown 
sickening giving rise to the 


adage “Justice delayed is justice 
denied". But then the contrary 
attitude may result in the denial 
of justice. Immediately after 
the Mutiny a trial was held in 
Delhi at the place now occupied 
by the fountain. The name of 
the culprit was read out, then 
the charge, an apology of a 
defence and then the verdict and 
then straight to the gallows—all 
a matter of minutes. The Bri¬ 
tish buried their reputation for 
justice. How many innocent 
persons lost their lives. The 
gods above must have been 
horrified at this mockery. True 
justice will not condemn even 
the Devil himself wrongfully. 


Banks’ Role in Rural Development 

(Contd. from page 302) 


meat for crime detection, im¬ 
proved service conditions for the 
police personnel are essential 
imperatives. For all this, the 
government can act as a cataly¬ 
tic agent. 

Conclusion: Whatever the 
scale of measures taken, it will 
be unrealistic to expect a miracle. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the 
situation has been discussed at a 
high level warrants hope for 
purposive action. 


Economic Scene 

(Contd. from page 306) 

3. The output of elitist- 
oriented consumption goods and 
the lower levels of wage goods 
spiralled up the prices. The 
real purchasing power of the 
already low per capita income 
declined. 


small and fragmented farms. In 
other words, the success of the 
public sector banks to reach 
out credir to the small man in the 
economically backward areas 
depends, among other reasons, 
on structural changes of the 
rural economy. At the same 
time, the dependence on the 
non-institutional finance pro¬ 
vided to the vulnerable section 
of society must be reduced con¬ 
siderably. The lending policies 
must be favourable to the weaker 
section of society rather than to 
the big landlords. 

Conclusion 

The performance of the pub¬ 
lic sector banks in regard to their 


socio-economic obligations, par¬ 
ticularly the priority sector ad¬ 
vances has been too meagre, too 
inequitous as between States 
and regions and too desperate 
as between banks. This is not 
a verdict on failure of the banks 
but it does underscore the obli¬ 
gation of the nationalized banks 
to bring about accelerated deve¬ 
lopment through rc-orientation 
and effective implementation 
of their policies regarding 
geographical diversification, 
deposit mobilisation, credit allo¬ 
cation and utilisation. The 
State Bank of India has set 
enviable example in several res¬ 
pects for other banks. 


Uaw and Order: An Appraisal (Contd. from page 304) 


degeneration, poverty and un¬ 
employment rampant in the 
country. The spread of educa¬ 
tion, restriction on the prolife¬ 
ration of illegally-possessed fire¬ 
arms, communal harmony, poli¬ 
tical stability and a strong Cen¬ 
tre can play a very important 
part in establishing and main¬ 
tenance of law and order. The 
agrarian problems deserve more 


attention because the type of 
incidents associated with such 
problems are indicative of the 
“future shape of things" 

A vigilant intelligence gather¬ 
ing machinery accompanied by 
prompt action, deterrent punish¬ 
ment for breach of law, legal 
reforms for dispensing quick 
justice, modernization of equip- 


6. The growth rate of na¬ 
tional income which has been 
consistently increasing till 1965- 
66 was not sustained. 

7. The sluggish investment 
in the public sector has had a 
depressing effect on the private 
sector investment as well. 

8. The planning process 
had been downgraded; resource 
mobilisation efforts were in¬ 
adequate and inequitous, deficit 
financing was resorted to indis¬ 
criminately and the public out¬ 
lays were frittered away. 

It may be said in conclusion 
that faulty planning and mis- 
allocation of resources pushed 
the economy into a deep malaise . 
It is difficult to refurbish the 
miserable plight of the economy 
in a short span of time. 

(N.B.—The reader will find 
this brief discussion of the 
“Indira Gandhi era" in shar p 
contrast with the earlier account 
of “thirty years of econo mic 
development" which appeared 
in an earlier issue of the maga¬ 
zine.) 
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^Appointment* ^tc. 


Appointed; Elected 

Gen G.R. Azhari: Appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of Tran. 

R.K. Vasudevan Nair: Ap¬ 
pointed Chief Minister of Kerala. 

V.K.M. Menon: Counsellor 
in the Indian High Commissioner 
in London appointed India's 
Ambassador to Mongolia. 

Ahmed llamoud A l- Maamiry: 
Appointed Ambassador of 
Oman in India. 

Gen T.N. Raina: Former 
Chief of Army Staff appointed 
High Commissioner of India to 
Canada. 

J. Mat than: Appointed 
Chairman of Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India. 

Katherine Patricia Ruth: of 
the U.S.A. crowned Miss Inter¬ 
national 1978. 

Distinguished Visitors 

J.R. Jayawardene: President 
of Sri Lanka. 

Gen Bernard W. Rogers: 
Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. 


Guy Sinon: Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Tourism of 
the Republic of Seychelles. 

Dr Mochtar Kusumaatmadja: 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia. 

Resigned 

A.K. Antony: Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Kerala. 

Brigadier Thenphunga Sailo: 
Chief Minister of Mizoram. 

S. Ramaswamy: Chief 
Minister of Pondicherry. 

Dr Karan Singh: resigned 
from the Congress Working 
Committee. 

Chandrajeet Yadav: resign¬ 
ed from the Congress Working 
Committee. 

Died 

Anastas Mikoyan: The last 
of the Soviet leaders to have 
worked direct with Lenin. 

K.K. Kaui: Charge 
d'Affaires at. the Indian Embassy 
in Morocco. 

Dr Jivraj Mehta: First 
Chief Minister of Gujarat. 


EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

18— Rupee devalued by 156% 
against £. 

19— Natural gas struck at 
Jawalamukhi. 

20— Nepal agrees to expedite 
work on joint multipurpose 
projects on the Karnali. 
the Rapti and the Mahakali 
rivers. 

22—Pope John Paul II, the first 
non-Italian pontiff in 4S5 
years, installed in St. Peter’s 


Square. (The new Pope 
declared he had become a 
Roman). 

26—Gold auction suspended for 
policy review. 

28—Three more port-based 
steel plants located at 
Mangalore, Visakhapatnam 
and Paradeep to be set up 
in the public sector. 

—Serious student flare-up in 
Teheran ( Iran ). 


29— A new United Front Cabi¬ 
net in Kerala, headed by 
the C.P.I. leader, Mr P.K. 
Vasudevan Nair, sworn in. 

30— R u p e e again devalued 
against £. 

NOVEMBER 

3—The Soviet Union and Viet¬ 
nam sign a treaty of friend¬ 
ship and co-operation— 
Moscow's first such accord 
with a south-east Asian 
nation. 

6— -The Shah of Iran appoints 
a military government to 
quell the mounting vio¬ 
lence against his rule pro¬ 
mising a national govern¬ 
ment later to hold free 
elections. 

7— Mrs Indira Gandhi wins the 
Lok Sabha by-election from 
Chikmagalur ( Karnataka ) 
defeating her nearest Janata 
Party rival, Mr Vcerendra 
Patil. gaining a lead of 
77,333 votes. 

S—Amir Abbas Hoveyda, ex- 
Prime Minister of Iran, 
arrested. 

11— -Mizoram comes under Pre¬ 
sident's rule. 

—West Asia peace talks bog¬ 
ged down. 

12— President’s rule imposed 
on the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry. 

13— The Most Venerable 
Nichidatsu Fuji, Japanese 
reformer, declared winner 
of the 1978 Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award for “Inter¬ 
national Understanding”. 

—Egypt decides to suspend 
its Washington peace talks 
with Israel. 

17—Port and dock workers 
strike paralyses major 
ports. 
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Blurred Prospects for 1979 


TIME is a great healer; it is also the world's 

grand instructor. Many wounds are healed 
with the passage of years, but many more are 
inflicted on man and civilisation owing to the 
follies and frivolities of human beings. Time 
is also the most paradoxical of things; the past 
is gone for good, and man cannot bring it back; 
the present will soon become a thing of the past, 
and what the future has in store for mankind 
no one knows. All mortals merely watch the 
cavalcade as it passes, and they can do little to 
mould their fate or regulate what the coming 
months will bring them. 

What has the year 1979 in store for the world 
of today? Will it be a year of peace and happi¬ 
ness on this earth? Or will it bring in its wake 
more discontent, frustration, conflict and ten¬ 
sion, b? ‘h at home and in the international 
sphere? No one can tell. Nevertheless, judg¬ 
ing from the past and the current trends, some 
realistic assessments can be made. A nation 
prospers if it makes the best of the opportunities 
it gets. But since neither God nor Government 
punishes a person for killing time, in countries 
like India, with their teeming millions, progress 
can be ensured or hindered by the attitude to 
the most precious thing—time. 

What, then, have the corning months in 
store for us? Economically, if the Ministers' 
assurances are any indication, more food, more 
housing, more industrial progress and general 
well-being are likely. According to the law of 
averages, 1979 may be a year of monsoon failure, 
and hence of poor crops in most parts of the 
country. But even in such a contingency the 
grain reserves, we are told, will be enough to 
sustain us. So there is little cause for worry 
on this score. As if to reinforce the optimism 
on this front, reports have come from Rome, 
the headquarters or FAO, in its latest report 
entitled “The State of Food and Agriculture”, 
that helped by good weather, farmers around the 
world are producing record harvests and are 
likely to do well in 1979 also. So there is hope 
for the famished; food shortages are improbable. 

But politically, so the forecasts run, there 
may be more confusion, more switching of loyal¬ 


ties, more wordy warfares, more accusations and 
counter-accusations, and what is the worst 
aspect, little concrete progress of the country. 
When there is mere talk, the prospects of con¬ 
crete progress diminish. This is precisely the 
tragedy of the Janata Party, torn by internal 
strife which is unlikely to end during the New 
Year; it may even worsen with Mr Charan Singh 
striking a new path. The other tragic tenden¬ 
cies in the country—such as casteism. the job 
uota reservations (which have already caused 
isturbanccs in Bihar, U.P. and in the Jammu 
region), and the planning failures arc also likely 
to continue. So internal peace seems far away. 

In the international sphere also the picture 
is a mixed one. The Arab-lsracli peace talks 
under U.S. supervision, which have had several 
ups and downs in recent weeks, are likely to 
result in an agreement. The two principal 
participants, Sadat and Begin, both of whom 
were awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for the year, 
are anxious not to let the gains be thrown away. 
The year 1978 witnessed a shift in the power 
balance: the USA and the Soviet Union drifted 
apart, thus renewing the cold war in another 
shape, and instead the U.S.A. and China drew 
nearer to each other, both regarding the Soviet 
Union as their common enemy. This will con¬ 
tinue, with China opening its doors to the West 
in order to modernise its set-up with the use of 
Western technology and active assistance, both 
military and economic. In the Far East there 
is likely to be a further realignment of forces, 
with Russia strengthening its foothold in Viet¬ 
nam, and China in Cambodia. The U.S.A. is 
finding itself dislodged from the East despite 
China’s desire that Uncle Sam should retain its 
hold in the Far East as a counterblast to the 
growing Soviet influence. 

Human Rights, as defined in the Universal 
Declaration adopted 30 yars ago, have become 
an emotive and political issue. While the classi¬ 
cal discriminations have not all vanished, now 
perversions have arisen to highlight man's 
inhumanity to man. Defiance of the world’s 
conscience, it seems, will continue in 1979, which 
is a pity; it means the victory of expediency 
over basic human values. , 
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45th Constitution Bill 

The Lok Sabha on Decem¬ 
ber 7 passed the 45th Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bill, as amend¬ 
ed by the Rajya Sabha, by 357 
votes to one. The six amend¬ 
ments made by the Upper House 
were put to vote one after the 
other and were adopted. This 
controversial Bill’s journey thus 
ended, even though the Janata’s 
original framework was diluted 
by the Congress majority in 
the Rajya Sabha. 

The voting, for the amend¬ 
ments, as for the amended Bill, 
was substantially more than that 
required under Article 368 of 
the Constitution: namely, a 
majority of the membership of 
the House and two-thirds of 
those present and voting. 

The Bill was introduced in 
the House on May 15,1978, taken 
up for consideration on August 
9, and passed with slight amend¬ 
ments on August 23. The Rajya 
Sabba had passed the Bill with 
six amendments on August 31. 

The Lok Sabha Speaker ex¬ 
plained the Constitutional pro¬ 
vision that the Bill as a whole 
would lapse if the two Houses 
disagreed over any provision of 
a Constitution Amendment Bill 
as there was no provision for a 
joint sitting of the two Houses 
on such issues. 

Dr Chunder described as a 
“unique occasion" in the Par¬ 
liamentary history of the coun¬ 
try when, for the first time, the 
Lok Sabha was required to con¬ 
sider a Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill passed by it but re¬ 
turned by, the Rajya Sabha with 
amendments. 


The Rajya Sabha had reject¬ 
ed Constitutional amendments 
proposed by the Lok Sabha for: 

(1) Virtually restoring the 
supremacy of Fundamental 
Rights over Directive Principles 
for a welfare State; 

(2) Abolition of the provi¬ 
sion for creation of adminis¬ 
trative and other tribunals to 
decide issues now within the 
jurisdiction of High Courts; 

(3) Defining the terms 
“Secularism" and “Socialism”; 

(4) Referendum to make 
Constitutional changes affecting 
the secular and democratic cha¬ 
racter of the republic, the funda¬ 
mental rights of the citizens, the 
elections based on adult fran¬ 
chise and independence of the 
judiciary; 

(5) Ending the powers of 
the Centre to deploy armed 
forces in the States and keep 
them under its own control; 
and 

(6) Discontinuing Constitu¬ 
tional protection to laws that 
affect the Right to Property. 

The Rajya Sabha had not 
agreed to some of the changes 
proposed by the Lok Sabha. 
They were: the amendment to 
Article 31-C, the deletion of 
part 14-A of the Constitution, 
the definition of the expression 
“Socialism" and “Secularism", 
and the transfer of certain en¬ 
tries from the Concurrent List 
to the State List. 

About rejection of the refe¬ 
rendum clause by the Rajya 
Sabha, Janata Government 
spokesmen regretted that the 
provision relating to the amend- 
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®ent of the Constitution which 
sought to involve the people 
directly was not found accept¬ 
able. 


Verdict on Special Courts 

The long-awaited verdict of 
the Supreme Court on the Pre¬ 
sidential reference regarding the 
establishment of Special Courts 
to try Mrs Indira Gandhi and 
others was announced on De¬ 
cember 1. With the Janata 
Government sponsoring an 
official Bill for the purpose as a 
quick follow-up of the court 
verdict, the noose is closing 
around Mrs Gandhi. 

It has now been held by the 
court that Parliament has the 
legislative competence to set up 
Special Courts and to provide 
that an appeal shall lie, as of 
right, from any judgement or 
order of a Special Court to the 
Supreme Court, as envisaged in 
the Specia. Courts Bill drafted 
earlier by the Janata Govern¬ 
ment. The unanimous ruling 
was given by a seven-Judge 
bench of the Supreme Court, 
headed by the Chief Justice, Mr 
Y.V. Chandrachud. 

The Court held that the Bill 
was valid and Constitutional in 
all respects, except clause 7, to 
the extent that it provides that a 
retired High Court Judge could 
be appointed to preside over a 
Special Court, and in making 
the appointment of the Judge for 
a Special Coiirt the Chief 
Justice of Tndia was only to be 
“consulted” by the Union Gov¬ 
ernment and that the appoint¬ 
ment cquld be made without his 
concurrence. The Chief Justice 
further held that the Bill was also 
bad to the extent that it had no 
provision for transfer of a case 
irom one Special Court to 
another. 

The main judgement of the 
court was delivered by the Chief 
Justice on his own behalf and 
on behalf of Mr Justice P.N. 
Bhagwati, Mr Justice R.S. Sar- 
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karia, and Mr Justice S. Murtaza 
Fazal Ali. Mr Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer and Mr Justice 
N.L. Untwalia, in their separate 
judgements, fully concurred with 
the conclusions in the main 
judgement. However, Mr Justice 
Krishna Iyer made it clear that 
he was concurring with the 
majority judgement but for 
divergent reasons given by him 
in his judgement. 

Concurring with the other 
members of the bench that the 
Bill was bad on account of the 
defects pointed out by the court 
in its main judgement, Mr 
Justice P.N. Shinghal gave a 
note of dissent and held that 
clauses 5 and 7 are Constitu¬ 
tionally invalid. 

Clause 5 of the Bill reads: 
“On such declaration being 
made, any prosecution in res¬ 
pect of such oifences shall be 
instituted only in a Special 
Court designated by the Central 
Government and any prosecu¬ 
tion in respect of such offence 
pending in any court in India 
shall stand transferred to a 
Special Court designated by the 
Central Government.” 

Clause? reads: "A Special 
Court shall be presided over by 
a sitting Judge of a High Court 
in India or a person who has 
held office as a Judge of a High 
Court and nominated by the 
Central Government in consul¬ 
tation with the Chief Justice of 
India.” 

The court held that the 
classification provided for in 
clause 4(1) of the Bill is valid to 
the extent to which the Central 
Government is empowered to 
make a declaration in respect 
of offences alleged to have been 
committed during the period 
of Emergency by persons who 
held high public or political 
offices in India. “Persons who 
are alleged to have committed 
offences before the declaration 
of Emergency cannot validly be 
grouped along with those who 
are alleged to have committed 


offences during the period of 
Emergency.” 

“It is, therefore, not compe¬ 
tent to the Central Government 
to make a declaration under 
clause 4(1) of the Bill in respect 
of persons who are alleged to 
have committed offences between 
February 27, 1975, and June 25, 
1975.” 

Under the Bill, the period of 
the purposes of trial by the 
Special Courts Bill is proposed 
to commence from February 27 
and end with the revocation of 
Emergency as stated in the 
preamble to the Bill. 

The procedure prescribed by 
the Bill for the trial of offences 
in respect of which a declaration 
cun be validly made by the 
Central Government under 
clause 4(1) of the Bill is “just 
and fair”. 

On August 1, the President 
of India had made a reference 
to the Supreme Court under 
Article 143(1) of the Constitu¬ 
tion for consideration of the 
question whether the Special 
Courts Bill, 1978, or any of its 
provisions, if enacted, would be 
Constitutionally invalid. 

The court had permitted 18 
individuals and two States to 
intervene during the hearing on 
the Presidential reference by 
the seven-Judge bench which 
heard arguments for 11 days. 

Permanent Law for V.I.P. 
Offenders 

Advocating the need for a 
permanent law to try political 
offenders so as to avoid the 
necessity of pursuing special 
measures each time, Mr Justice 
V.R. Krishna Iyer, a Supreme 
Court Judge, said such “super 
offenders” had remained out of 
the sphere of law so far. 

In his judgement on the Pre¬ 
sidential reference Mr Justice 
Iyer said he did not favour the 
exclusion from the Special 
C o u r 16 Bill of pre-and-post 
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Emergency c r i m e-dons. To 
the extent that the Bill picks out 
only Emergency offenders “its 
benign purpose perhaps becomes 
a crypto cover-up of like crimi¬ 
nals before and after.” 

The Emergency docs not 
segregate corrupt Ministers and 
elected Caesars into two cate¬ 
gories. They are common ene¬ 
mies with continuity in space 
and time and, for social justice 
to show up, must be tracked 
down by a permanent statute. 
Mr Justice Iyer said: “We 
need hardly say that there is no 
law of limitation for criminal 
prosecution. Somehow, a few 
manage to be above law and 
many remain below the law. 

His contention was that 
high-powered public and politi¬ 
cal offenders arc not a peculiar 
feature of the Emergency; they 
have been a running stream for 
long and bid fair to flow on, 
sometimes subterraneously, 
sometimes gushing through 
mountain gorge. Therefore, 
the corrupt continuity cannot be 
cut up without better justifica¬ 
tion. 

Signifying his broad assent 
in moral principle and in Con- 
stitutional classification, Mr 
Justice Iyer said the social jus¬ 
tice measure was long overdue. 
If passed into law and enforced 
peremptorily, the Bill may 
partly salvage the sunken credi¬ 
bility of the general community 
in a democracy-in-action, al¬ 
ready demoralised since Inde¬ 
pendence by the perversion of 
power by oblique purposes as 
evidence by periodic parliamen¬ 
tary debates and many commis¬ 
sion reports still gathering dust. 
The realistic rule of law, he in¬ 
sisted, must reckon with the 
pernicious potential of guided 
missiles in the hands of mis¬ 
guided men, especially when the 
victim is a “soft" State, and 
must rise to meet the menace 
and manacle the delinquent, be 
he ever so high.. 

Leisurely justice, years after 


the long-drawn-out commission 
proceedings, hardly carries con¬ 
viction when man’s memories 
would have forgotten the grave 
crimes, if any, committed and 
men’s confidence in the rule of 
law would have been wholly 
demolished by seeing the top 
brass continuing to hold such 
offices despite credible charges 
! of gross crimes of misuse. 

Pointing out how criminal 
courts excel in slow-motion, Mr 
Justice Iyer said: “Courts are 
less to blame than the Code of 
Criminal Procedure made by 
Parliament for dawdling, and 
Governments are guilty of deny¬ 
ing or delaying basic amenities 
for the Judiciary to function 
smoothly”. Justice is a cinde- 
rala in our scheme. Even so, 
leaving V.V.I.P. accused to be 
dealt with by the routinely pro¬ 
crastinating legal process is to 
surrender to interminable delays 
as an inevitable evil. 


India’s Nuclear Policy 

India’s stand on nuclear 
policy and on the supply of 
uranium fuel by the U.S.A. 
was clarified by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Morarji Desai, in 
Parliament on December 2. He 
made it clear that the U.S. 
Government was bound by 
agreement to supply enriched 
uranium to the Taraporc atomic 
power station. Its supply of 
nuclear fuel had certainly been 
delayed but never refused and, 
therefore, the U.S.A. could not 
be accused of having violated 
the accord, the Prime Minister 
explained. However, if the 
U.S.A. actually did so by halt¬ 
ing the supply, India would be 
free to make alternative arrange¬ 
ments. 

Again, there was no question 
of India “bending before any¬ 
one or bartering away its sove¬ 
reignty” by agreeing to the ap¬ 
pointment of the lndo-U.S. Joint 
Committee of Scientists to 
evolve safeguards against non¬ 


proliferation of atomic wea¬ 
pons. The committee was not 
meant for inspection of nuclear 
installations, nor was there any 
question of India agreeing to 
anybody inspecting our nuclear 
plants. “I have not agreed to 
any inspection of our plants by 
anyone”, he emphatically dec¬ 
lared. 

“If, by agreement, the scien¬ 
tists of America, India and some 
other nations can evolve the 
safeguards which can stop pro¬ 
duction of nuclear weapons, and 
if such safeguards are made and 
approved by nuclear powers, it 
can be accepted by others also.” 

India has again expressed her 
unhappiness to the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment over the delay in the 
supply of nuclear fuel and had 
also told the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion that the American legisla¬ 
tion banning the supply of the 
fuel was ultra vires of the agree¬ 
ment with India. 

As for China, it is under¬ 
stood that the U.S. Administra¬ 
tion was not supplying that 
country the fuel which India 
required. Therefore, it could 
not be considered as discrimina¬ 
tion if China secured help in the 
nuclear field through France. 
But the Prime Minister rejected 
in the Lok Sabha a suggestion 
by a Congress (I) member that 
India should take to the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice the 
question of “unilateral viola¬ 
tion by the U.S.A. of its con¬ 
tractual obligation” to supply 
enriched uranium for the Tara- 
pore atomic power station. 

To do that “will be futile 
and everything will be held up.” 
What India had to do was to 
find its own remedy—to find 
alternatives. 

Mr Desai declined to dis¬ 
close what those alternatives 
could be. “If I do so, there will 
be impediments coming, and 
we won’t have an early solution 
to the problem.” 
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8b tar, the U.S.A. had sup¬ 
plied India with whatever en¬ 
riched uranium was indented for, 
although ihe supply was delayed. 
Any problem in this respect 
would arise only if the U.S. 
Government refused to fulfil 
India’s indents. But, if that 
happened, India would cease 
to be bound by the agreement 
with the U.S.A. and would be 
free to find alternatives. He 
felt confident that the Govern¬ 
ment could find ways and means 
to meet that situation. He dis¬ 
closed that, unfortunately, there 
was no schedule in the contract 
for regular supplies of enriched 
uranium to India: the supply 
was to be according to India’s 
requirements. 

To a question from an M.P. 
why India should not seek Rus¬ 
sian help, Mr Desai replied that 
in this matter the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. are agreed. 


India’s Nuclear Energy Plans 

The Government of India has 
adopted a policy to set up 
atomic power stations in areas 
"far removed*' from the coal¬ 
fields and where hydel resources 
are inadequate to meet the 
electricity requirements, accord¬ 
ing to a statement by Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai in Par¬ 
liament on December 6. This 
policy should help in decentra¬ 
lisation of industries. 

The Government had spent 
Rs. 123 49 crores during the 
Fourth Plan and Rs, 223 52 
crores during the Fifth Plan on 
development of nuclear energy. 
The expenditure on research in 
the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy was: Rs. 55- 54 crores in 

1975- 76, Rs. 60-88 crores in 

1976- 77 and Rs. 61*12 crores in 

1977- 78. 

The atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme was oriented towards 
two major objectives, namely, 
generation of power and utilisa¬ 
tion of radio-isotopes in indus¬ 
try, medicine, agriculture, re¬ 


search and other areas. Efforts 
in these directions are to be fur¬ 
ther intensified in the coming 
years. 

In addition to the heavy 
water plant at Nangal and the 
Tuticorin plant, three plants 
were presently under various 
stages of construction at Kota, 
Baroda and Talcher. Two more 
plants had been proposed during 
the current Sixth Plan and the 
country expected to attain self- 
reliance in this field (heavy 
water) in the early 1990s. 

The nuclear waste disposal 
processes adopted in India com¬ 
pared favourably with those 
elsewhere. The most '‘practi¬ 
cal" method towards ultimate 
disposal of high radio-active 
wastes would be to solidify the 
waste to immobilise it and en¬ 
sure its containment. Appro¬ 
priate action in this regard is 
being taken. So far, radio¬ 
activity arising out of nuclear 
programmes has been confined 
to low and intermediate levels. 


Finance Commission Verdict 

The long-awaited recom¬ 
mendations of the Seventh 
Finance Commission, which 
were released in the last week of 
November, indicated a larger 
share of the national cake for 
the States which will stand to 
benefit to the extent of Rs. 
23,062 crores over a five-year 
period, 1979-84. The transfer 
of funds as a result of the devo¬ 
lution would in effect mark a 
100 per cent increase for the 
States. 

This gigantic devolution of 
funds will leave the States with a 
net revenue surplus of no less 
than Rs. 12,409 crores over the 
five-year period. This is in 
sharp contrast with the past 
practice when finance commis¬ 
sions did little more than plug 
the revenue gap of deficit 
States. 

Hie principal device for 
achieving the big transfer of 


funds is the doubling of the 
States* share of basic excise 
duty from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent. Excise duty is easily the 
fastest growing source of Cen¬ 
tral revenue, and the States will 
now have an enhanced share of 
this expanding cake. 

The States' share of income- 
tax has also been increased from 
80 per cent to 85 per cent. They 
have been given debt relief 
amounting to Rs. 2,155*80 
crores. Backward States where 
the general standard of adminis¬ 
tration and services is below 
par have been allotted Rs. 436*8 
crores to bring them up to 
scratch. 

The grants-in-aid to deficit 
States under Article 275 of the 
Constitution will be cut drasti¬ 
cally to just Rs. 1,173 crores, 
much less than in the previous 
five-year period. The reason is 
simply that these grants arc 
meant to cover revenue deficits, 
and under the new dispensation 
all but the eight most backward 
States will have surpluses totall¬ 
ing Rs. 13,852 crores, and hence 
not require grants-in-aid. The 
eight deficit States still qualifying 
for grants are Himachal Pradesh, 
Kashmir, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Orissa, Sikkim and 
Tripura. 

The Commission has libera¬ 
lised the grant of relief to States 
affected by natural calamities 
such as floods, cyclones and 
drought. The annual contin¬ 
gency provision made on a 
State-wise basis will be doubled 
to Rs. 100-55 crores a year, with 
provision for additional relief. 
The formula for sharing funds 
between the different States has 
been revised so as to give more 
funds to the poorest regions. 
The formula gives 25 per cent 
weightage to four criteria—the 
population of the State; the 
inverse of per capifa income 
multiplied by • the estimated 
population as on March 1,1976; 
percentage of poor people in 
each State as defined by a sped- 
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fied formula; and a scheme of 
revenue equalisation evolved by 
the panel. 

The entire excise duty on 
power will be transferred to the 
States (Total—Rs. 1,145 crores 
over the next five years); the 
States and the Union Territories 
are entitled to the entire addi¬ 
tional excise duty on sugar tex¬ 
tiles and tobacco levied in lieu 
of sales tax. Estate Duty will 
bring the States Rs. 64 crores. 
The enhanced share of excise 
duty will bring the States Rs. 
11,347 crores in five years, 
while their income-tax share will 
be Rs. 4,791 crores. 

The compensation for the 
loss from excise revenue incur¬ 
red through the enforcement of 
prohibition will be only 50 per 
cent. The Finance Commis¬ 
sion’s proposals have dis¬ 
appointed Punjab, though Har¬ 
yana and Himachal are generally 
satisfied with the additional 
gains they will get. 


Poor State of Economy 

Proof of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment’s far-from-bright perfor¬ 
mance on the economic front 
came through the report, re¬ 
leased by N.C.A.E.R. early in 
December, showing that the 
overall economic growth rate in 
1978-79 would be near 3 per 
cent, much lower than the 6 
per cent in 1977-78 and the tar¬ 
geted 4'7 per cent for the cur¬ 
rent year. 

The National Council of 
Applied Economic Research 
said in its latest assessment that 
since foodgrain production is 
placed at 126 million tonnes as 
against an estimated 125*6 mil¬ 
lion tonnes last year, the rate of 
growth in food production 
would be practically nil. How¬ 
ever, industrial growth, after the 
setback last year, is showing an 
upward trend and this would be 
the major factor in the overall 
growth of the economy in 1978- 
79. The assessment, however. 


notes dial the coal crisis and 
slow demand recovery may ham¬ 
per a higher growth rate. 

Industrial growth rate dec¬ 
lined from 10*4percent in 1976- 
77 to 3 ‘ 9 per cent in 1977-78 and 
was maintaining a growth rate 
of 7 per cent in the early months 
of the current financial year. 
The review notes that the over¬ 
all price situation appears ‘well 
under control'. Following last 
year’s bumper harvest, prices of 
several agricultural commodi¬ 
ties—sugarcane, cotton, tobacco 
foodgrains—have started 
declining, shifting the terms of 
trade against the farm sector. 

The fall in sugar price has 
been the immediate result of 
sugar decontrol, but pulses are 
the most important single item 
for the upward movement of 
prices. Since price increase 
this year mainly relates to raw 
materials and machinery, which 
are inputs for industrial produc¬ 
tion, it may give rise to cost push 
inflation in the near future un¬ 
less effective measures are taken 
to check this tendency. 

Describing the decline in 
exports as “disturbing”, the 
review says while India could 
afford the present rate of over¬ 
all deficit on foreign trade 
account, the policy aim should 
be to make exports responsive 
to changing world markets. A 
liberalised import policy should 
be pursued as a short-term mea¬ 
sure, with the caution that it 
does not affect the country’s 
production capacity adversely. 
On coal the review says there is 
need for a realistic price policy 
as coal prices are artificially low 
with the help of Government 
subsidy, causing distortion in the 
pattern of distribution. 


Industrial Recovery 

Owing to a combination of 
adverse factors, the country’s 
industrial production declined 
after the assumption of office 
by the Janata Government, but 


in recent mouths there hasbeen 
a trend towards recovery. The 
rate of overall industrial produc¬ 
tion, which had gradually in¬ 
creased from 1*6 per cent in 
1973 to 4*7 per cent in 1975 
and spurted to 10* 6 per cent in 
1976, slumped to 5*3 per cent 
in 1977 and the figure 'for the 
first quarter of 1978 was a mere 
1 »9 per cent. There was, how¬ 
ever, a marked recovery in the 
second quarter of the current 
year, with a growth rate of 8* 1 
per cent. 

For achieving the targeted 
growth of 10 per cent in the cur¬ 
rent year, 1978-79, the industrial 
production between July and 
December, 1978, will have to be 
about 15 per cent higher than 
' in the corresponding period last 
year. This is a tough task. 

According to a Government 
analysis, while the increase in 
agricultural production was due 
to favourable weather condi¬ 
tions and improved availability 
of farm inputs, the setback in the 
industrial sector was mainly on 
account of severe power short¬ 
ages, under-utilisation of instal¬ 
led capacity and widespread 
labour unrest. 

In 1977, the decline in the 
growth rate was noticed in all 
the four use-based groups of 
industries—from 14*3 percent 
to 4 *6 per cent in basic indus¬ 
tries, from 7*5 to 4*3 per cent 
in intermediate goods industries, 
from 10*2 to 6*6 per cent in 
consumer goods industries and 
from 10* 5 to 10 per cent in capi¬ 
tal goods industries. In the 
first quarter of 1978, there was a 
substantial decline in the but- 
put of capital goods and the 
growth rate in basic industries 
was -also lower. A marginal 
improvement in the growth rate 
was, however, noticed in the 
intermediate goods and con¬ 
sumer goods industries. 

Among consumer goods 
industries, the growth rate im¬ 
proved substantially in 1977 in 
the case of durable goods like 
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Electric fans (8*7 per cent to- 
37*7 per cent), and professional 
and scientific instruments (10*9 
per cent to 19*9 per cent), while 
it declined considerably in the 
case of motor-cycles and bi¬ 
cycles (18*8 per cent to 7*4 per 
cent) and motor cars (36*2 per 
cent to 20* 1 per cent). 

Among non-durable goods, 
the growth rate of 1 beverages 
decreased significantly from 71*3 
per cent in 1976 to 14*5 per 
cent in 1977. The important 
industries which showed a dec¬ 
line in the level of production 
during 1977 as compared to 
1976 were sugar (—0*4 per 
cent), cotton weaving—mill sec¬ 
tor (—2*4 per cent), and elec¬ 
tric lamps (—3*5 per cent). 

In the first quarter of 1978, 
most of the major enterprises 
classified under consumer goods 
industries registered significant 
increases in production, as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding 
quarter oi 1977, except for 
motor cars, footwear, and drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, which 
showed a decline of 36*7 per 
cent, 30*6 per cent and 9*1 
per cent respectively. 


Power Self-sufficiency by 1984 

The recurring shortages of 
power in the country have con¬ 
tinued despite the Central Gov¬ 
ernment’s occasional assurances 
of adequate generation. The 
Congress Government had mis¬ 
led the country by talking of 
power sufficiency, but certain 
unforeseen factors upset the 
plans. > Now the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment has assured “self- 
sufficiency in power by 1983- 
84". The Union Energy Minis¬ 
ter, Mr P. Ramachandran, told 
the Rajya Sabha on December 
8 that the Government had 
launched a two-pronged drive— 
boosting of power generation 
and efficient management of 
electricity boards—to achieve 
this objective. 

The Minister admitted, how¬ 


ever, that there was power short¬ 
age in some States, and restric¬ 
tions and power cuts had to be 
resorted to. But the generation 
of power was being “stepped up 
gradually”. 

A total power generation 
level of 1,04,700 million, units 
was expected to be reached by 
the end of 1978. The power 
generation between April and 
November had gone up by 
7,600 million units, an increase 
of over 13 per cent over the 
figure for the corresponding 
period last year. 

With better availability of 
power in the country a large 
number of States had either witti- 
drawn or relaxed power cuts or 
restrictions, according to official 
claims. There was shortage in 
some States but power genera¬ 
tion had gone up considerably 
ranging from 8 per cent in the 
western region to 24 per cent in 
the northern region. However, 
in the eastern region some ope¬ 
rational and other problems 
existed. 

The Government was fully 
aware of the need to provide 
power both for industry and 
agriculture. The upward trend 
in the country in these two sec¬ 
tions was the hallmark of the 
significant role played by the 
power industry. The Govern¬ 
ment hopes that power develop¬ 
ment programmes would help 
attain a level of generation 
which would meet the country's 
power requirements in the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

There is no doubt that power 
shortage and power cuts had 
affected industrial and agricul¬ 
tural operations in various part 
of the country. The per capita 
consumption of power in the 
country was 1 * 3 kw whereas it 
was 4*000 kw in advanced 
countries. Because of power 
cuts enforced in 11 States, the 
country had to suffer a loss in 
industrial production to the tune 
of Rs. 3,670 crores in 1977-78. 


New Oil Production Policy 

By way of confirming the 
Government of India's recent 
re-thinking on oil policy French 
experts, who studied the Bombay 
High oil wells, have come to the 
conclusion that the country’s 
prestigious oil reservoir may get 
damaged if production conti¬ 
nues for a long period at the 
present rate. The Oil and Na¬ 
tural Gas Commission has, 
therefore, decided to gradually 
bring down the production rate 
to a safe level in order to con¬ 
serve stocks. 

In recent months, Bombay 
High has been producing 80,000 
barrels per day, an average of 
20,000 barrels per platform. 
The O.N.G.C. now plans to 
erect, in all, eight platforms by 
the next monsoon, but produc¬ 
tion will go up only slightly to 
1,00,000 barrels per day. This 
will bring down the average pro¬ 
duction per platform to just 
12,500 barrels per day, a drop 
of nearly 40 per cent. 

The experts have found that 
at the present rate of production, 
there is a danger that the pheno¬ 
menon called “water coning” 
will set in, rendering a lot of oil 
irrecoverable. This is not an 
imminent danger, but will arise 
if a high production rate is 
persisted with over a long 
period. The experts have, 
therefore, suggested that oil 
should be withdrawn in smaller 
quantities from a larger area. 

The first five platforms lie 
almost in one straight line. 
Following the experts' sugges¬ 
tion, the O.N.G.C. will now set 
up another three platforms along 
a roughly parallel axis. The 
average rate per platform will 
come down with each platform 
that becomes operative. Pro¬ 
duction will be pegged at this 
level even after the next three 
platforms are commissioned. 
The original production scheme 
at Bombay High called for a 
level of 1,20,000 barrels per day 
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by the end of 1978 and 1,60,000 
barrels per day by the end of 
1979. This schedule has now 
been abandoned. In the inte¬ 
rests of conservation the maxi¬ 
mum output will be limited to 
nine million tonnes per year 
against the potential of 12 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. 

Oil production is to be limit¬ 
ed so that the associated gas can 
be used by industries and does 
not have to be burnt. 


New Leftist Party 

The recent move for a new 
party of leftists gained strength 
as a result of a conference held 
on December 4 in Bangalore, 
convened by dissident elements 
among Communists, especially 
the CP(M). The new Com¬ 
munist front finds faults with 
Karl Marx and his thesis, and 
contends that it is inadequate 
to meet the Indian situation. 
The new front seeks the end of 
both class and cash:; this is, in 
fact, its main plank. 

The seeds of the new front 
were sown during fraternal talks 
between Mr Sharad Patil, foun¬ 
der of the Sathyashodak Com¬ 
munist Party of Maharashtra, 
and Mr H.M. Krishnappa, sec¬ 
retary of the newly-formed In¬ 
dian Communist Party. Both 
are rebel C.P.(M) leaders. A 
dialogue is to be conducted 
with like-minded C.P.(M) wor¬ 
kers in West Bengal, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and other States. 
“We shall shortly organise an 
all-India convention". 

The protagonists of the new 
move are disenchanted with 
traditional Communists, both 
in the CP(M) and C.P.I. Mr 
Patil has emerged as its prime 
theoretician and he demands 
that the caste society in 
India must be admitted as a 
problem. It is in this context 
that he finds Marx insufficient. 
It is felt that the traditional class 
outlook and historical material¬ 
ism does not make for a proper 


understanding on pre-colonial 
Indian society. Nor does it 
help to analyse the present 
situation in which a class society 
and a caste society co-exist. 
Therefore, a new outlook of 
class and caste is necessary. 

Mr Patil has rejected the 
line of both the C.P.(M) and the 
CPI. If the C.P.I. is running 
after Mrs Gandhi, the C.P.(M) 
is running after Mr Morarji 
Desai. “We opposed both the 
Congress (I) and the Janata as 
reactionary parties. During 
the Emergency, it was class dic¬ 
tatorship because it was led by 
a secular party (Congress-1). 
This time the forces of dictator¬ 
ship are headed by the Jana 
Sangh which is a party of ‘class 
and caste establishment’." 

The open manifestation of 
the ‘caste dictatorship’ are the 
caste riots which were not there 
a year earlier. The zamindar 
class is suppressing class strug¬ 
gles by caste riots as in Marath- 
wada and Vellipuram. 

On the basis of these ex¬ 
planations, it is argued, the only 
alternative, to the Janata, the 
Congress (I) and traditional 
Communists is a new front 
which would build up not only 
a class struggle but an anti¬ 
caste struggle from the grass¬ 
roots level. 


Barefoot Judges 

A new concept of justice at 
the poor man's door was pre¬ 
sented by Mr Justice P.N. 
Bhagwati, Judge of the Sup¬ 
reme Court, in his keynote 
address at the Legal Aid semi¬ 
nar held in Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 11. The scheme is evidently 
based on the Chinese system of 
barefoot doctors who go to the 
far and near villages and pro¬ 
vide medical relief at the vil¬ 
lager's doorsteps. 

The scheme of barefoot doc¬ 
tors tried in some parts of India, 
notably U.P., has not been a 
success, but Mr Justice Bhag¬ 


wati seems to believe that to 
provide both legal' aid and 
justice in the rural areas there 
should be “legal aid camps’ 
by the lawyers where legal ser¬ 
vices could be provided and 
disputes could be brought before 
“lok nyalayas" (local samitis) 
so that these could be settled 
by compromise in the presence 
of the concerned parties and 
other people of the area. Bare¬ 
foot Judges could hold court 
sittings away from their head¬ 
quarters to decide cases speedi¬ 
ly, on the spot, as it were. 

The argument seems to be 
that if we can have barefoot 
doctors and barefoot lawyers 
to provide medical care and 
legal aid respectively, why can’t 
wc have “barefoot judges” to 
dispense prompt justice to the 
needy and poor people in the 
interior areas. It would also 
be economical in many ways. 

Another suggestion is that 
the Supreme Court work should 
be decentralised by having 
regional benches at important 
centres such as Bombay, Mad¬ 
ras and Calcutta, so that the 
litigants may not have to travel 
all the way to Delhi to seek 
justice. If, for any reason, such 
benches at various places are not 
considered feasible, an arrange¬ 
ment could be made to establish 
circuit courts in various parts 
of the country. These courts 
would achieve the same purpose 
of providing speedy justice at 
little cost. 

The concept of “barefoot 
judges" in some form seems to 
be commendable; at any rate, 
the experiment could be tried 
in some areas. If Supreme 
Court Judges feel they cannot 
tour the country, at least Dis¬ 
trict Judges could travel from 
centre to centre to dispose of 
cases wherever possible. It 
would suit a poor country like 
India where justice is not only 
greatly delayed but also very 
cumbersome and expensive. 
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China-Soviet Treaty to End 

China and the Soviet Union 
signed a 30-year Treaty of 
Friendship in 1950 at a time 
when their relations were cor¬ 
dial and no ideological rift was 
envisaged. Early in the ’six¬ 
ties sharp differences arose, and 
the two giants have been at 
loggerheads ever since, each 
attacking the other at inter¬ 
national forums and carrying 
on a wordy warfare based 
essentially on sharp ideological 
differences. Border clashes 
have continued over the years. 
And now comes the report that 
China has almost decided to 
scrap the friendship treaty with 
the Soviet Union. Stalin was 
the Prime Minister when the 
treaty was signed, but he has 
been disowned and so also have 
been the leaders of China at that 
time. 

China is now coming nearer 
the NATO Powers out of spite; 
NATO is actively opposed to 
the Soviet defence alliance re¬ 
presented by the WARSAW 
Pact, formed as a counter-blast 
to NATO. China, ironically 
enough, has informally told 
some NATO Powers about its 
intention to scrap the Friend¬ 
ship Treaty with the Soviet 
Union. One year’s notice for 
scrapping the treaty is required, 
but for all practical purposes 
the Treaty has already been can¬ 
celled. The Soviet Union has 
not yet been officially informed 
about it, but it knows the state 
of relationship, well enough. 

C h i n a * s bid to establish 
closer relations with the West 
has also become evident from 


the massive orders for military 
equipment which it intends to 
buy from France and West 
Germany. China intends to 
strike a deal for aircraft with 
Britain (for 80 Harrier jump- 
jets plus rights to build many 
more). China is also entering 
into trade pacts with Western 
countries, including the U.S.A. 
Thus, Communism and Capital¬ 
ism are coming closer even while 
Communism of the P e k i n g 
variety and that of the Moscow 
variety are continuing their con¬ 
frontation. 


China Seeks West’s Aid 

China is opening up its 
doors, ending its self-imposed 
isolation and is seeking moder¬ 
nisation of its economic struc¬ 
ture through Western help. It is 
turning increasingly to the West 
for technology and equipment 
necessary to fulfil its commit¬ 
ment to a massive industriali¬ 
zation programme. 

The U.S. Department of 
Commerce disclosed on Decem¬ 
ber 3 that while dropping much 
of Mao's ideological rhetoric, 
the Chinese leaders are con¬ 
centrating on a pragmatic ap¬ 
proach that calls for as much 
investment in the next eight 
years as in the previous 28, 
beginning with the 1949 revolu¬ 
tion. The foreign trade policy 
has a new look as the Chinese 
turn increasingly towards Japan, 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. 
as sources for advanced tech¬ 
nology and complete plant pur¬ 
chases. 

According to the State De¬ 
partment's assessment, the first 
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priority, as one would expect 
in a country with nearly one 
billion citizens, is to be placed 
on agriculture. Where growth 
rates of 4% to 5% annually are 
targeted between now and 1985, 
this is twice the rate of growth 
the Chinese were able to attain 
in the years 1953 to 1977, but 
this will be necessary if grain 
output is to be advanced from 
the current levels—around 285 
million metric tonnes—to the 
target of 400 million tonnes in 
1985”. 

Peking has planned for a 
growth in industrial output of 
more than 10% annually 
through 1985, but Mr Hua is 
already calling for a still greater 
increase in order to create a 
better life for the Chinese con¬ 
sumer and to support a badly 
needed modernization of the 
country’s- military establish¬ 
ment. 


NATO Summit Verdict 

Even though both NATO 
and WARSAW Powers have 
been feverishly building up 
armaments and enlarging their 
nuclear stockpiles, each bloc 
has been attacking the other for 
pursuing armaments program¬ 
mes. At a summit held in Brus¬ 
sels early in December, 13 De¬ 
fence Ministers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
(NATO) voiced concern about 
a huge build-up of nuclear strike 
power by the Soviet Union at 
places facing the West. 

A communique, issued at 
the end of a two-day meeting, 
said the Soviets, besides streng¬ 
thening nuclear armaments al¬ 
ready deployed, had also lately 
moved new weapon systems into 
place. These included the in¬ 
troduction of the SS-20 mobile 
intermediate range ballistic mis¬ 
sile with multiple warheads and 
the backfire bomber. Systems 
capable of striking targets in 
the whole of Europe and beyond 
from locations far in the interior 
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of the Soviet Union had also 
been installed. 

After hearing a report on 
the balance of East-West forces 
in Europe from their military 
chiefs, the Ministers observed 
that Soviet forces already ex¬ 
ceed those required for defen¬ 
sive purposes. 

Other points made by the 
NATO Defence Ministers were: 
“Serious deficiencies” persist in 
NATO's defences; low-level air 
defences are inadequate. There 
is a shortage of warships and 
sea petrol airplanes. Stock- 
piles are too small and man¬ 
power is badly needed. 

In what seemed to be a signal 
to Washington they reaffirmed 
their intention to raise their 
annual defence budgets by 3 per 
cent over the coming five years. 
The U.S. Government, accord¬ 
ing to Washington reports, is 
reassessing its defence under¬ 
standings. 

They approved a costly new 
programme for establishing an 
airborne early warning and con¬ 
trol system (A.W.A.C.S.). The 
Americans and West Germans 
are to pick up 68 per cent of the 
estimated $ 184 billion bill for 
the project which will become 
operational in the early 1980s. 
A.W.A.C.S. will play the role 
of flying laboratories, radar 
equipped, able to spot moving 
missiles and bombers hundreds 
of miles away. 

Soviet Defence Budget 

Russia’s defence spending 
for 1979 will remain at the same 
level of 17,200 million roubles 
as in the current year, the coun¬ 
try’s Parliament was told on 
December 1. The Finance 
Minister, Mr Vasily Gurbuzov, 
told deputies of the USSR Sup¬ 
reme Soviet that he expected a 
revenue of 269-1 billion roubles 
next year and a surplus of 280 
million roubles. 

Earlier, the head of the 
planning body (Gosplan), Mr 


Nikolai Baibakov, defined time 
old aims of the next year plan 
as further boost of national eco¬ 
nomy, raising living standards 
and strengthening of the coun¬ 
try’s defences. 

Since the budgetary alloca¬ 
tion for it remained at the same 
level as in the present year it was 
presumed that defence would 
derive extra strength from other 
investments visualised in the 
economy as a whole. 

WARSAW Summit Move 

The summit meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact Powers, held in 
Moscow at the end of Novem¬ 
ber, has led to a further discord 
between the Soviet Union and 
independent Rumania (describ¬ 
ed by Communist as “a rebel”). 
There were reports that Russia 
was trying desperately to isolate 
Rumania from the rest of East¬ 
ern Europe (the Communist 
bloc), it was a part of a plan 
to compel Rumania to follow 
Soviet policies. 

The Soviet Union put up a 
series of proposals to streng¬ 
then the Warsaw Pact, includ¬ 
ing higher military spending by 
the smaller members of the mili¬ 
tary alliance, establishment of 
a NATO-style unified military 
command, and material help, 
military as well as econo¬ 
mic, by the Pact members to the 
Soviet Union’s key Communist 
ally in Asia—Vietnam. 

President Ceausescu of Ru¬ 
mania firmly refused to accept 
any of these proposals and, as 
if to compound the “offence”, 
said so publicly on his return to 
Bucharest. 

In a defiant mood he dec¬ 
lared that the Rumanian army 
would never take orders from 
any outsider and that it would 
remain under Rumanian com¬ 
mand whatever be the circum¬ 
stances. The Rumanian leader 
also disagreed with the Soviet 
Union about any imminent 
danger of a war, stating that it 
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wwld be a big mistake to in¬ 
crease military spending as sug¬ 
gested by the Soviet Union. 

President Ceausescu’s speech 
appears to have angered Mos¬ 
cow much more than his rejec¬ 
tion, at the private summit meet¬ 
ing, of the Soviet proposals. 
Reports from Belgrade and 
Vienna hinted that some sort of 
Soviet counter-offensive may be 
launched soon. 

Soviet displeasure may take 
the form of getting all other 
Warsaw Pact nations to with¬ 
draw their Ambassadors from 
Bucharest, followed, possibly, 
by an economic squeeze. Some 
Western observers today specu¬ 
lated that Rumania may even be 
expelled from the Warsaw Pact 
—a prospect which, interestingly 
enough, may not be so unwel¬ 
come to Bucharest. 

The Rumanians have refus¬ 
ed, during the past few years, to 
be a blind camp follower of 
Moscow, and it likely that Mos¬ 
cow will consider the time op¬ 
portune to take some retaliatory 
action. But the latest reports 
indicate that Rumania will con¬ 
tinue to defy Moscow and main¬ 
tain its independence. 


Kabul-Moscow Treaty 

Following its broad pattern 
of signing long-term “treaties of 
friendship” with countries which 
it dominates (as it did with 
Ethiopia recently), the Soviet 
Union signed a treaty with 
Afghanistan (which is strategi¬ 
cally an important region) in 
Moscow on December 6. Thus 
the Soviet Union has strengthen¬ 
ed its position in a vital part of 
Asia. 

The accord was signed at the 
Kremlin by the Soviet President, 
Mr Leonid Brezhnev, and Af¬ 
ghanistan’s leftwing leader and 
Prime Minister, Nur Moham¬ 
med Taraki, who assumed power 
in a coup in April after over¬ 
throwing the dynastic rule of 
President Mohammed Daud. 


Treaties of friendship have 
been signed by Russia within the 
last five weeks with Vietnam and 
Ethiopia, but the conclusion of 
a similar accord with Afghanis¬ 
tan surprised Western diplo¬ 
mats because Mr Taraki had 
been in power only for a few 
months. 

The Soviet Union has had 
traditionally good relations with 
Afghanistan and has been its 
major aid donor, but contacts 
have expanded dramatically 
since the April coup. 

Thousands of Soviet tech¬ 
nicians and military advisers are 
reported to have moved into 
Afghanistan. The two coun¬ 
tries have also agreed to set up 
an inter-Governmental Com¬ 
mission on Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion to channel the flow of Soviet 
aid. 

The signing of a friendship 
treaty suggested that MrTaraki’s 
People’s Democratic Party and 
h i s pro-Communist Govern¬ 
ment now have the Kremlin’s 
full confidence, though the So¬ 
viet Union has always denied 
having anything to do with the 
April coup. 

In September Mr Brezhnev 
dismissed as “imperialist” 
charges that the overthrow of 
former President Mohammed 
Daud was part of a plan for 
Soviet expansion in Asia. Offi¬ 
cial reports on Mr Taraki’s talks 
with the Soviet leaders have 
made no mention of Socialism 
or Marxism. 

The official Tass news agency 
said the two sides had outlined 
“the main trends and specific 
steps for the further expansion 
and deepening of good neigh¬ 
bourly co-operation”. 

Nuclear-Weapon Free Zone 

On December 1, the main 
Political Committee of the U.N. 
General Assembly approved, by 
93 votes to 2 (India and Bhutan), 
and 32 abstentions, as it has done 
several times earlier, Pakistan’s 


unilateral proposal for the estab¬ 
lishment of a nuclear-weapon 
free zone in South Asia with 
India dissenting. 

Pakistan, which brought the 
proposal before the Assembly 
first in 1974, has been reviving 
it every year, although India’s 
negative vote has the effect of a 
“veto” by virtue of its being the 
largest country in the area. An 
Assembly resolution is not man¬ 
datory. 

The Permanent Representa¬ 
tive of India, Mr Rikhi Jaipal, 
recalled Mr Desai's pledge be¬ 
fore the special session of the 
Assembly on disarmament ear¬ 
lier this year that India would not 
manufacture or acquire nuclear 
weapons. “This has been our 
Government's consistent policy 
and it will remain so”, he dec¬ 
lared. This does not, of course, 
mean that India will either join 
a nuclear-weapon free zone or 
accept full-scope safeguards. 
The large number of abstentions 
was due to the general accep¬ 
tance of the principle that the 
initiative for such a zone should 
come from all the States in the 
area and not from a single State. 

Among the 32 countries that 
abstained were several Western 
nations, including France, but 
excluding the United States and 
Britain. The East European 
countries also abstained along 
with the Soviet Union. China 
voted for the Pakistan proposal, 
as in the past. 

The U.S. delegate, Mr 
Fisher, said his delegation would 
vote for the draft again this year, 
reflecting continuing U.S. sup¬ 
port for the concept of such 
zones in various parts of the 
world. The U.S.A. did not 
regard the Pakistan resolution 
as being directed against any 
State in the region and would 
not have supported it if that was 
the case. 

India extended full support 
for evolving a U.N. convention 
on the non-use of force by States, 
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pointing rout that if violence still 
fouled mteraational relations it 
was because of the soaring arms 
traffic and the fast growing 
armaments industry. 

The Indian delegate, Mr V.B. 
Raju, M.P., who was speaking 
in the Legal Committee, said the 
threat to the principle of non¬ 
use of force came primarily from 
the weapons industry which had 
emerged as one of the main 
props of the economies of indus¬ 
trialised countries. It is for the 
demolition of this military- 
industrial complex that Lhe world 
community should strive for, 
if the concept of non-use of force 
is to become a reality. In spite 
of commitments under the U.N. 
Charter, the arms race continued 
and world military expenditure 
was increasing at the rate of IS 
per cent annually. 

Instead of providing collec¬ 
tive security, the Big Powers 
were spreading their areas of 
influence and attempting to 
forge more, and stronger, mili¬ 
tary alliances. 

Concern Over N. Tests 

The hypocrisy of the Big 
Powers in respect of nuclear 
tests was again apparent when 
the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly on Decem¬ 
ber 2 approved a resolution 
viewing with "grave concern” 
the continued testing of nuclear 
weapons by several States 
against the expressed wishes of 
the majority of the member- 
States and regretting the delay 
in the conclusion of a compre¬ 
hensive test ban treaty. 

The resolution, which was 
passed by the Committee by 122 
votes in favour, one against 
(China) and with six abstentions, 
reaffirmed the conviction of the 
States that a treaty on the sub¬ 
ject was a matter of the “highest 
priority”. It urged the three 
States negotiating the treaty— 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union 
and Britain—to bring their nego¬ 
tiations to a "positive conclu¬ 


sion** as a matter of urgency. 

These three countries also 
voted for the resolution. The 
U.S. delegate, Mr Fisher said, 
however, that it would not be 
"realistic” to expect the nego¬ 
tiations to be completed by early 
1979 as demanded by the reso¬ 
lution. 

Africans Demand Sanctions 

South Africa again defied 
world opinion early in Decem¬ 
ber by proceeding with its plans 
to conduct elections in Namibia 
(South-West Africa) despite UN 
directives. South Africa has 
evidently no intention of vacat¬ 
ing the territory. The elections 
for the 50-member Constituent 
Assembly were obviously stage- 
managed and a farce. African 
States strongly condemned, in 
the Security Council on Decem¬ 
ber 4, the action of South Africa 
in proceeding with the elections 
in Namibia in defiance of the 
Council's wishes and demanded 
immediate imposition of sanc¬ 
tions, including an oil embargo 
against South Africa. 

The Democratic Tumhalle 
Alliance, which is aligned to 
Pretoria, is the only major party 
contesting the elections. The 
S o u t h-West African People’s 
Organisation (SWAPO), which 
is conducting a guerilla war to 
free Namibia from the Pretoria 
rule and which is regarded by 
the United Nations, the Organi¬ 
sation of African Unity and the 
non-aligned movement as the 
sole representative organisation 
of Namibians, is boycotting the 
elections. 

Among those who spoke in 
the Council were the Congo in 
its capacity as current chairman 
of the Organisation of African 
Unity, Mrs Gwendoline C. 
Konie of Zambia, President of 
the U.N. Council for Namibia 
and Angola. They said that the 
Pretoria authorities had arrested 
and jailed scores of SWAPO 
patriots and their supporters on 
the eve of the elections, and this 


conclusively proved how unfair 
the poll conducted by Pretoria 
was. 

The African spokesmen 
urged that Pretoria’s acts of 
defiance of the Council resolu¬ 
tion on Namibia constituted a 
challenge to U.N. authority. 
The Security Council should 
meet it squarely by applying 
sanctions “with full force” 
against South Africa. The 
Western countries did not back 
any move to invoke the chapter 
on sanctions against Pretoria. 

This was clearly indicated 
by the U.S. delegate who in a 
Council statement on Decem¬ 
ber 4 referred to an “assurance” 
given by the Foreign Ministers 
of South Africa to the Secretary- 
General, Dr Kurt Waldheim, 
that South Africa would “retain 
authority” in Namibia pending 
the implementation of the U.N. 
proposal for independence and 
said the Western countries at¬ 
tached importance to it. 

New Plan for Rhodesia 

In a bid to resolve the Rho¬ 
desian crisis the White- 
dominated transitional Govern¬ 
ment of that country announced 
(on December 1) new plans for a 
national governing coalition fol¬ 
lowing one-man, one-vote elec¬ 
tions which will effectively water 
down Black majority rule until 
at least 1984. 

The scheme assures the 
minority of a powerful say in 
the highest level of Government 
for a minimum of five years. 
The Whiles, making up less than 
4 per cent of the proposed elec¬ 
torate, have been guaranteed 
28 per cent of Cabinet seats in a 
Government of national unity 
which will follow the universal 
franchise poll scheduled for 
April 20,1979. 

The original majority rule 
agreement signed last March by 
Prime Minister lan Smith and 
the nationalist leaders, Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, the Rev. Na- 
baningi Sithole, and Chief Jere- 
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mlah Chiaru, merely gave' the 
Whites 20 opposition seats in a 
100-seat Parliament. In a state¬ 
ment Mr lan Smith said a 
“Government of national unity” 
would be necessary to assure 
political stability. Every politi¬ 
cal party which emerged from 
the election with five or more 
seats in Parliament would be 
entitled to representation in the 
Cabinet. 

According to the scheme, 
the coalition arrangement would 
be incorporated in the new Con¬ 
stitution for the first Parliament, 
or five years, whichever was 
longer. The 29 per cent White 
bloc has already been assured 
for two Parliaments or 10 years, 
whichever is longer. 

The Anglo-U.S. plan for 
Rhodesia also ran into diffi¬ 
culties when Mr Nkomo, a co¬ 
leader of the Patriotic Front, 
reiterated that he would not 
attend new peace talks with 
Salisbury’s bi-racial transition 
adminislraiion, which Anglo- 
American envoys were trying to 
organise. 

New U.N. Declaration 

At a U.N. meeting held on 
December 5, eighteen Third 
world and Communist countries 
proposed formally that the U.N. 
General Assembly adopt a dec¬ 
laration saying every country 
“has the duty to discourage ad¬ 
vocacy of hatred and prejudice 
against other peoples”. 

The proposed declaration 
also calls on all countries, “with 
due regard for Constitutional 
rights”,, to make sure that their 
policies' on teaching methods as 
well as media information acti¬ 
vities are in line with preparing 
the younger generation, in parti¬ 
cular, to live in peace. 

Among the principles it 
asks all countries to be guided 
by are that “a war of aggres¬ 
sion, its planning, preparation 
or initiation are crimes against 
peace, prohibited by interna¬ 


tional law*' and that, inline with 
U.N. principles, countries have 
the duty to refrain from propa¬ 
ganda for wars of aggression. 

The declaration on the pre¬ 
paration of societies for life in 
peace was embodied in a resolu¬ 
tion for the U.N. Assembly’s 
adoption that was put before 
the main Political Committee 
for initial consideration. It was 
introduced by the Deputy Minis¬ 
ter of Poland. 

But U.N. declarations are 
mostly for the record; they sel¬ 
dom affect the countries for 
whom they are primarily 
intended. 

Commitment to Human Rights 

Since President Carter as¬ 
sumed office as U.S. President 
he has been a consistent advo¬ 
cate of human rights, even 
though the Soviet Union has 
suspected that he is hitting at 
the Communist suppression of 
liberties by detaining dissidents. 
Human rights have, in fact, be¬ 
come a controversial political 
issue in view of the Amnesty 
International’s disclosures about 
the suppressive policies adopted 
by many countries. 

On December 7 President 
Carter promised that the U.S.A. 
would remain committed to 
human rights all over the world 
as long as he held office. “As 
long as I am President, the 
Government of the United 
States will struggle for the en¬ 
hancement of human rights”, 
Mr Carter said in a speech 
marking the 30th anniversary of 
the signing of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

No force on earth can sepa¬ 
rate us from that commitment, 
Mr Carter told a group of hu¬ 
man rights activists at the White 
House. Human rights is the 
soul of our foreign policy “be¬ 
cause human rights is the very 
soul of our sense of nationhood”. 

Mr Carter also promised to 
continue helping refugees from 


Indo-China, Lebanon and else; 
where, including released Cuban 
political prisoners. 

In an apparent reference to 
the mass suicide-murder of the 
People’s Temple cull in Guyana, 
Mr Carter said the most basic 
human right is to be free from 
violence, whether that violence 
comes from Government, terro¬ 
rists, criminals or from self- 
appointed messiahs operating 
under cover of politics or 
religion. 

Accord on New Currency System 

Spokesmen of nine Euro¬ 
pean Common Market Nations 
agreed on December 5 on a 
broad range of principles for 
Europe’s first new monetary 
system in five years, but British 
spokesmen delayed a decision, 
in vain, in the hope of gaining 
more advantageous financial 
terms. The toughest problem 
in the talks—economic compen¬ 
sation for Britain, Ireland and 
Italy to help their weaker eco¬ 
nomies join the system—was 
not settled. The Ministers ag¬ 
reed, however, to let Italy’s lira 
fluctuate by 6 per cent on either 
side of its official rate in the new 
currency system, providing more 
flexibility than the 2-25 per cent 
margin likely for other curren¬ 
cies. 

When a nation’s' currency 
moves out of its assigned mar¬ 
gin for fluctuation, its Govern¬ 
ment would be obliged to shore 
it up through buying or selling 
operations on foreign exchange 
markets, with a central fund of 
some 33 billion dollars, created 
by all member-countries avail¬ 
able to provide the cash. 

But the European summit 
on a new currency finally ended 
in disagreement on.December 6, 
with Britain, Italy and Ireland 
deciding to keep out of the pro¬ 
posed European Monetary Sys¬ 
tem expected to come into force 
from January 1, 1979. Ac¬ 
tually, the new Common Market 
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Currency system would merely 
mean the entry of France into 
the European currency “snake” 
—the joint float of some Euro¬ 
pean currencies linked to the 
German Mark. President Gis- 
card of France dashed the hopes 
of the poorer member-States for 
greater financial aid when he 
announced that he had no in¬ 
tention of unbalancing the 
French budget to give an incen¬ 
tive to join the E.M.S. 

The failure of the summit is 
likely to cause a serious political 
setback to the hopes that the 
E.M.S. may prove to be an im¬ 
portant step on the road to full 
economic and monetary union 
of the European Community. 
The failure, it is feared, may also 
lead to a two-tier community. 

Britain admitted later that 
Mr Callaghan had placed na¬ 
tional before international inte¬ 
rests in deciding to .keep out of 
the European Monetary System. 


Islamic Set-up for Pak 

To consolidate his position 
and win over the orthodox peo¬ 
ple, the President of Pakistan, 
Gen Zia-ul-Haque, has through¬ 
out stressed the importance of 
Islam in his country's polity. 
The Constitution specifically 
makes Pakistan an Islamic 
Republic. On December 2, 
Gen Zia announced a scries of 
measures lor the introduction of 
the Islamic system in the coun¬ 
try with immediate cfTcct. 

General Zia announced the 
setting up of “Shariat benches” 
at the High Court level and 
one at the Supreme Court level. 
Laws which were considered 
anti-lslamic, could be brought 
before the Shariat bench. The 
Shariat appeal bench would be 
the final court of appeal on 
Shariat matters. The decision 
of the Shariat appeal bench 
would be final and could not be 
contested before any court or 
tribunal. 

Gen Zia made it clear that 
360 


it would be obligatory on the 
part of the Government to bring 
about the required changes in 
the laws in the light of the 
Shariat bench pronouncements. 

Four recommendations of 
the Council of Islamic ideology, 
which deal with crimes like 
theft and abstinence from liquor, 
were being given legal shape by 
the Ministry of Law and these 
would be announced soon. How¬ 
ever, the present system of the 
courts which decide persona! 
law cases would continue. 

About public laws, such as 
the introduction of the Islamic 
“zakat” and “ushar”, much 
work involving important statis¬ 
tics had yet to be done. Gen 
Zia stressed, however, that it was 
necessary to instil confidence 
among the public that the money 
realised through “zakat” and 
“ushar” was going to be spent 
on the right objectives. 

Gen Zia referred to the pro¬ 
paganda being carried on by 
some interested parties that the 
present Government, like the 
previous one led by Bhutto, was 
backing out of its commitment. 
He declared that every step, big 
or small, would be towards the 
implementation of the Islamic 
system. Earlier he made it 
dear that certain Islamic injunc¬ 
tions like “abadat” (prayers) 
could not simply be enforced 
by the Government through fiat 
or decree. Half of the job of 
implementing “Nizam-e-Islam” 
would be over if any people 
voluntarily observed these dec¬ 
rees. 


Bangladesh Set for Elections 

In order to ensure a demo¬ 
cratic base to his dictatorial and 
military regime Gen Ziaur Rah¬ 
man has announced that Bangla¬ 
desh would go to the polls on 
January 27, 1979. But doubts 
are already being expressed 
whether the elections would 
serve the purpose which the 
General has in view because 


many political parties have de¬ 
cided to boycott the poll on the 
ground that it will not be fair 
and free in view of the official 
pressures and the absence of the 
true spirit of freedom to vote as 
one chooses. 

The number of political par¬ 
ties threatening to boycott 
Bangladesh's parliamentary elec¬ 
tions has risen from 12 to 16 
with the Bangladesh Muslim 
League, the National People’s 
Liberation Union, the pro- 
Moscow Communist Party and 
the People’s League joining the 
list. The pro-Peking Proleta¬ 
riat Party has, however, decided 
to join those who intend to 
participate in the poll—evidently 
to score an advantage over the 
pro-Moscow rival wing. 

In view of the large number 
of parties deciding to boycott 
the elections and the general air 
of suspicion about the military 
regime's intentions, it is highly 
unlikely that the poll result 
would be accepted by the whole 
country. Certain observers of 
the political scene in Bangladesh 
have, in fact, expressed the fear 
that the story of the general 
elections held in Pakistan under 
Mr Z.A. Bhutto in March, 1977, 
may be repeated. In that 
election there was rigging on a 
record scale and the verdict led 
ultimately to the overthrow of 
Mr Bhutto and the installation 
of a military regime. Similarly 
in Bangladesh countless people 
suspect that Gen Ziaur Rahman 
intends to stick to power and 
rule over the country for as 
many years as possible. 

SALT-11 Likely Soon 

In recent weeks contradic¬ 
tory reports have appeared in 
the U.S. and Soviet press about 
the prospects of an early agree¬ 
ment on SALT-II. According 
to the latest reports available in 
the middle of December, Mr 
Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet 
Prime Minister, may visit the 
( Contd. on page 390) 
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Special Feature 


Ail-oat War Against Illiteracy 


Education at oil levels, 
especially the spread of literacy 
among the masses, holds the 
key to national progress. This 
has been convincingly proved 
by the Soviet Union which 
launched a mass education pro¬ 
gramme decades ago and deriv¬ 
ed incalculable benefits from it. 
In India the widespread illite¬ 
racy (the percentage of literate 
people is a little over 30 against 
10 in 1947) has been a drag in 
progress, and the impact of 
many development programmes 
has been greatly reduced by the 
fact that the vast majority of the 
people can neither read nor 
write. According to the census 
of 1971. the total number of 
illiterate persons above the age 
of 14 years was 209 million, of 
which 97-1 million were in the 
age group 15-35. The number 
must now have risen to about 
100 millions. Obviously, illite¬ 
rate people cannot be active and 
conscious participants in socio¬ 
economic development plans; 
wherever education has spread 
rapidly, economic development 
has been more rapid and more 
stable. The illiteracy of the 
masses has also been responsible 
for the facility with which politi¬ 
cal leaders have deviated from 
the path of social welfare. Edu¬ 
cation ensures a vigilant electo¬ 
rate. 

Age-oM Stigma 

The importance of spread¬ 
ing literacy in the country so 
as to remove the age-old stigma 
was long recognised but no 
earnest and sustained effort was 
made to educate the masses, 
especially adults. The aim of 
universal primary education, 
specifically mentioned in the 


Constitution, has remained un¬ 
fulfilled; in fact, with Plan allo¬ 
cations being repeatedly cut, 
education has been the worst 
sufferer in recent decades. More¬ 
over, past experience of adult 
literacy programmes has not 
teen happy; either the program¬ 
me faded away for lack of sus¬ 
tained enthusiasm (the initial 
fervour gradually evaporated 
and the funds went waste), or 
there was a very large number 
of “dropouts” among the peo¬ 
ple sought to be educated. 
There were other problems also, 
financial and organisational, 
which virtually queered the 
pitch for spreading education 
among the millions of people in 
the countryside where about 
three-fourths of the Indian 
people live. 

Realising the urgency of the 
problem, the Janata Govern¬ 
ment announced an ambitious 
National Adult Education Pro¬ 
gramme (NAEP) which was for¬ 
mally launched on Gandhi 
Jayanti Day, October 2, 1978, 
The financial allocation, for the 
present, is Rs. 200 crores, but in 
view of the magnitude of the 
problem the actual cost of the 
programme has teen estimated 
at Rs. 700 to 800 crores. Pre¬ 
sumably, the balance of about 
Rs. 600 crores will be arranged 
through diversion of funds from 
other social welfare program¬ 
mes. 

Aims of New Scheme 

The aim of the new pro¬ 
gramme is to cover at least 100 
million adults and, if possible, 
to eradicate aduK illiteracy by 
1983-84. Simultaneously, the 
plan to universalise elementary 


education up to the age of 14 
years has also to be earnestly 
implemented; it is generally con¬ 
ceded that universalisation of 
elementary education for child¬ 
ren and spread of adult educa¬ 
tion are mutually inter-depen¬ 
dent. In short, the Govern¬ 
ment's aim is to wage a well- 
planned, relentless and continu¬ 
ous war against illiteracy so that 
the masses may be able to play 
an active part in the social, cul¬ 
tural and economic transforma¬ 
tion that is proposed to be 
brought about. Without edu¬ 
cation a person's personality 
cannot be fully developed; nor 
can an individual's functional 
capability for realising one's 
aims in life be adequately deve¬ 
loped. 

The programme is to be 
phased out in a systematic 
manner and the following steps 
have been planned: (1) Sub¬ 
stantial stepping up from the 
current level of about 0 5 mil¬ 
lion to 15 million in 1978-79; 
(2) creation of a suitable en¬ 
vironment for launching the 
programme; (3) preparation 
of case studies of some 
significant past experiences in 
similar environments and selec¬ 
tion of expert groups to pursue 
the programme; (4) establish¬ 
ment of the necessary structures 
for administration and co-ordi¬ 
nation of procedures and pat¬ 
terns; (5) identification of 
various agencies, official and un¬ 
official, to be involved in the 
programme; (6) provision of 
need-based teaching and learn¬ 
ing materia] for starting and 
implementing the programme; 
(7) development of training 
methods, preparation of train- 
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ing manuals and also actual 
training of teachers and others 
at various levels to facilitate the 
execution of the programme; 
and (8) creation of a satisfactory 
system of evaluation and moni¬ 
toring. Preparatory action and 
frequent evaluation of the pro¬ 
gramme will have to be done 
throughout, right up to the 
conclusion of the programme. 

Role of Agencies 

Learning from past ex¬ 
perience, the Government has 
decided that voluntary agencies 
should be given the primary 
responsibility for executing the 
programme. An official pro¬ 
gramme officially conducted 
often fails to achieve its objects. 
But a risk is implicit in the selec¬ 
tion of voluntary agencies. At 
the start, eight all-India and 
about ISO other local organisa¬ 
tions have been approved for 
receiving Government grants to 
launch the programme. But 
the Government also proposes 
to organise compact areas cor¬ 
responding to those of the Com¬ 
munity Development Blocks 
covering 20 to 30 adult educa¬ 
tion centres. Each such centre 
will have an instructor who will 
be assisted by field level workers 
and others. The instructor is 
proposed to be paid Rs. SO per 
month; since at this rate of 
payment it would be difficult 
to get teachers, it is intended 
to rely, to a considerable degree, 
on school teachers, ex-service¬ 
men and other retired personnel 
to undertake the work on a 
voluntary basis. 

Training and Assessment 

To ensure that the pro¬ 
gramme is launched on a scien¬ 
tific basis and not in a hap¬ 
hazard maimer, the Directorate 
of Adult Education, in co-opera¬ 
tion with UNESCO and several 
nationul agencies, is developing 
methodologies and manuals for 
training purposes. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the training of key 
personnel at the national. State 
and district levels has to be the 
responsibility of the Central 


and State Governments. Fre¬ 
quent monitoring and evalua¬ 
tion of the progress made from 
time to time is essential for two 
reasons: to avoid waste and to 
provide the requisite correctives 
so as to prevent failures. Uni¬ 
versities and other institutions 
of higher learning can play a 
useful role in such assessments. 

While teachers would ob¬ 
viously be among the principal 
instruments for mass education 
in view of their aptitude, ex¬ 
perience and vocation, but stu¬ 
dents’ co-operation will also 
be important, and this can be 
done either through the National 
Service Scheme with suitable 
modifications or other such 
schemes. Unemployed or under¬ 
employed village youth having 
some education can be trained 
for the purpose through proper 
orientation. In fact the 
success of the programme will 
depend on the extent to which 
youth and students are motivat¬ 
ed to work whole-heartedly for 
this programme. 

Besides, the co-operation of 
employers in both private and 
public sectors will have to play 
an important role in spreading 
education among their adult 
employees. It would be ad¬ 
visable to make it obligatory on 
all employers to establish adult 
education centres in or near 
their establishments. Local 
bodies, which have already been 
playing a part in the educational 
sphere through their primary 
and high schools, can play a 
significant role; their co-opera¬ 
tion will have to be ensured to 
implement the NAEP. 

Finances and Costs 

In the past, finances have 
been a major hurdle; several 
ambitious plans for mass educa¬ 
tion have floundered on the rock 
of finance. The general ten¬ 
dency among the States and 
other official agencies has been 
to divert the funds earmarked 
for education to other politically 
motivated schemes. So it is 
necessary to ensure that there is 


no such diversion of funds ifl 
future. 

There need be no doubt that 
execution of such an ambitious 
programme in a country of 
India's geographical dimensions 
will cost a good deal. It would 
be folly to depend solely upon 
the educators' spirit of social 
service. Unfortunately, the 
spirit of social service has not 
developed adequately in this 
poor country where most people 
are engaged primarily in the 
task of earning their daily 
bread. So it is necessary to 
ensure an adequate and con¬ 
tinuous financial base for the 
programme. 

The cost of educating per 
adult, as calculated by a group 
of experts of the Planning Com¬ 
mission and the Union Ministry 
of Education, will come to about 
Rs. SS per learner, excluding the 
expenditure on Central and State 
level administrative structures, 
evaluation and monitoring and 
research and innovation. Even 
this cost has been calculated on 
the basis of the expected num¬ 
ber of people who will enroll 
themselves lor receiving educa¬ 
tion, not on the number that 
will complete the basic instruc¬ 
tion. It is estimated that about 
66 per cent of those who join 
the education centres initially 
will complete the course; the 
others will drop out for various 
reasons. So part of the invest¬ 
ment may go waste. 

In any case, it is necessary 
to relate the literacy programme 
with the working and living con¬ 
ditions of adult learners, and 
also to the environment in 
which they live and the develop¬ 
ment needs of the country. So. 
while emphasising the acquisi¬ 
tion of literacy, the programme 
should be relevant to the lear¬ 
ner's needs, be made flexible 
regarding the duration arrange¬ 
ments, and be suitably diversi¬ 
fied according to local needs. 
Red tape and tardy bureaucratic 
procedures should be eliminated. 
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Topical Essay 


Casteism in Politics : New Menace 


Among the most disconcert¬ 
ing developments in India in 
recent months is the revival of 
the pernicious evil of caste and 
casteism which threatens to 
make a mockery of all that 
democracy stands for. It also 
threatens to make nonsense of 
the much-lauded provisions in 
the Indian Constitution assur¬ 
ing equality of opportunity and 
removal of all discriminatory 
practices in the country. In 
ancient times, and also "for a 
substantial period of time dur¬ 
ing the early stages of India's 
emergence as a consolidated poli¬ 
tical entity, raste played a domi¬ 
nant role in various spheres. 

The rigidity of the caste sys¬ 
tem, which implied distinct feel¬ 
ings of superiority among some 
sections of the people (often 
described as the higher castes— 
“the chosen few”) over the vast 
majority of unprivileged classes, 
was regarded as a social evil. 
Nevertheless, it was tolerated 
as inevitable in the peculiar 
social set-up that had evolved 
over the centuries. At times 
there were powerful movements 
against this oppressive system, 
but by and large the practices 
based on such narrow considera¬ 
tions continued. 

I 

With the progress of educa¬ 
tion arid the development of 
democracy, especially since 
Independence, caste was relegat¬ 
ed to the background and the 
process of social emancipation 
of the down-trodden masses 
gathered momentum as a result 
of the strong and repealed de¬ 
nunciation by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of 
such anti-social practices. For 
about two decades the feeling 


grew that the evil system of 
caste was at long last on the 
wane. The decline of the sys¬ 
tem was, of course, welcomed 
by all social reformers and other 
people; it was like breaking the 
shackles that had tied down 
the masses and penetrated their 
tormented souls. It was thought 
that gross discrimination on the 
basis of caste and creed would 
become a thing of the past. 
Social reformers also hoped that 
the people had realised after all 
that no sound and stable society 
can be built up on the basis of 
inequality and injustice, or on 
the exploitation of one class or 
group by another. 

And yet, as Pandit Nehru 
warned over three decades ago, 
slowly and almost impercepti¬ 
bly, caste feelings have grown 
again and tend to dominate 
politics in many regions, threa¬ 
tening a strangulating grip over 
life and politics in India. 

The new and highly danger¬ 
ous form which caste war and 
out-of-the way reservations in 
the services have taken is evi¬ 
dently designed to catch votes 
during elections. The political 
motivation behind this move for 
social justice is obvious. .Since 
Harijans, Scheduled Castes and 
other Backward classes consti¬ 
tute the majority of the popula¬ 
tion in certain relatively back¬ 
ward regions, the easy way to 
win their goodwill and ensure 
their political support is con¬ 
sidered to be additional reserva¬ 
tions for certain castes and 
groups. The declaration of 
"backwardness” has lately be¬ 
come a political game and lakhs 
of people have developed a 
vested interest in getting them 


so declared in order to enjoy 
several benefits, such as pre¬ 
ference in recruitment to the 
services and also in the promo¬ 
tion to higher posts. 

In Karnataka, according to 
a report, nearly 75 per cent of 
the people now are allowed to 
enjoy the benefits of "back¬ 
wardness". The recent in¬ 
stance is that of Bihar where 
the Chief Minister at first re¬ 
served 24 per cent of posts for 
backward classes and then added 
another 26 per cent, thus assur¬ 
ing gainful employment to al¬ 
most every literate Harijan or 
member of some other back¬ 
ward group. The Janata Gov¬ 
ernment in Bihar sought to 
make political capital of the job 
reservation policy in by-elections. 

In the Chikmagalur parlia¬ 
mentary by-election held early 
in November, 1978, and in which 
Mrs Indira Gandhi secured an 
impressive victory by over 
77,000 votes, the caste factor 
played an important part. The 
Chief Minister of Karnataka 
had seen to it that appeals for 
votes were made in many cases 
on a purely caste basis. At 
Samastipur, in Bihar, special 
efforts were made by the Chief 
Minister to secure the votes of 
certain castes, such as Koeri, 
Yadava and K u r m i, besides 
those of Harijans and a sub¬ 
stantial section of the Muslims 
for the Janata Party candidate. 

In that by-election Mrs Tar- 
keshwari Sinha h a d a dis¬ 
advantage; she belonged to what 
is described as higher castes. 
She and her supporters had 
considerable difficulty in getting 
the votes of the backward peo- 
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pie because she could not pose 
as their champion; on the other 
hand, the Janata Party candi¬ 
date could command the confi¬ 
dence of the majority of the 
backward people because of the 
State Government's pro¬ 
nouncedly caste-ridden policies, 
namely reservation of nearly 
half the posts for backward 
classes of various categories. 
The election victory of the 
Janata Party at Samastipur at 
the end of November has natu¬ 
rally been claimed as a victory 
for the State Government’s 
controversial job reservation 
policy. 

The real cause for wony 
arises from the fact that this 
caste war is not an isolated 
instance of a State or two; it 
tends to become a national 
menace. Almost every major 
political party champions the 
cause of the poor and the down¬ 
trodden. This new emphasis 
on caste considerations in choos¬ 
ing candidates for elections, in 
recruiting people for Govern¬ 
ment service and in promotions 
to higher posts in various de¬ 
partments means that the dream 
of a casteless society will soon 
vanish into thin air. Instead of 
such a casteless society will come 
a reversal to a practice that was 
the bane of Indian society for 
centuries. 

No rational person opposes 
the maximum accommodation 
to' the poor and the backward 
classes of people, but the im¬ 
plications of pampering them 
and starting a caste war have 
to be viewed from the national 
standpoint and also from the 
standpoint of efficiency in ad¬ 
ministration. If a large chunk 
of Government posts are not 
open to people who deserve 
them on merit and are, instead, 
filled on extraneous considera¬ 
tions. it means that the adminis¬ 
tration will be filled with people 
who lack merit. Hence it would 
be futile to expect an efficient 
administration anywhere. Thus 
merit is being sacrificed at the 


altar of casteism which amounts 
to favouritism to certain classes 
of people simply because the 
Government wishes to win their 
political support. The gross, 
continuous injustice and frus¬ 
tration which such job reserva¬ 
tion implies for people who 
belong to other castes can be 
well imagined. 

It was no wonder that the 
job reservation policy carried 
to absurd limits led to riots and 
disturbances in Bihar. Hell 
broke loose when the earlier 
announcement of 26 per cent 
job reservations came in that 
State. The State Government 
made things worse by breaking 
up the 26 per cent reserved jobs 
by announcing that included in 
this percentage was 3 per cent 
posts for women and another 3 
per cent for those adjudged 
backward by applying exclusive¬ 
ly economic criteria. The State 
of Bihar has thus been split 
into hostile camps and the 
tensions among the people have 
increased. Some immediate 
political gains were secured but 
the long-term interests of the 
nation have been sacrificed in 
the process. 

The anti-reservationists 
launched a regular agitation; 
there were disturbances and 
much loss was caused to pro¬ 
perty. Students indulged in 
large-scale violence. Railway 
and other public property be¬ 
came the targets of public anger. 
Bihar has long been prone to 
political violence and politics 
of caste and jobbery arouse the 
people’s anger, though the pla¬ 
cated people inwardly feel pleas¬ 
ed. The greater tragedy, how¬ 
ever, is that even the favoured 
people do not all get jobs; a 
large portion of the reserved 
quota is “eaten up” by undeserv¬ 
ing people, the gate-crashers and 
the fake Harijans. 

The politics of jobbery is, in 
fact, indefensible and no fair- 
minded person or political party 
should indulge in this type of 
underhand play. Unfortunate¬ 


ly, even the Janata Party's Cen* 
tral leadership seems to defend 
this policy. The Consultative 
Committee of M.P.s attached 
to the Union Home Ministry 
was informed some weeks ago 
that the reservation of jobs for 
the weaker sections of society 
was under active consideration 
even in the private sector. It 
seems private sector establish¬ 
ments are to be "persuaded" to 
provide reservations for back¬ 
ward classes at the time of 
granting them licences and finan¬ 
cial assistance. This would be 
the height of irony and make 
mincemeat of all considerations 
of justice and equity. Political 
expediency evidently knows no 
limits. 

It has to be noted that even 
30 years of job reservation has 
not ensured achievement of the 
aim of uplifting the Harijans 
and other needy groups of 
people. The Prime Minister 
announced in October that job 
reservations and educational 
concessions for Scheduled 
Castes and Backward classes 
would continue. But the net 
effect of such a policy has to be 
examined. There has been a 
general fall in educational stan¬ 
dards and in administrative per¬ 
formance. Various caste groups 
have, in fact, been vying with 
each other in getting more and 
more concessions, totally un¬ 
mindful of the consequences to 
the standard of administration. 

All demands for scrapping 
reservations or restricting them 
to the barest minimum are frown¬ 
ed upon for political reasons. 
The discrimination such reser¬ 
vations perpetrate and the 
damage to the national fabric 
thus caused seem to be no one's 
concern. When differences of 
caste and even religion are ex¬ 
ploited the elections begin to 
have an adverse effect on Indian 
society: instead of educating the 
electorate and promoting high 
standards, voters are corrupted 
and traditional caste and group 
differences strengthened. 
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Debate; Diaconioa 


Poverty and Unemployment are Perpetual 

Despite all the plans and ambitious programmes which various Governments 
formulate, the twin evils of stark poverty and growing unemployment continue 
and even worsen as the years pass. This is one of the most tragic aspects of 
civilisation and is a universal phenomenon . The proposition for debate is: Poverty 
and Unemployment are perpetual and irremovable. 


Mr A: On the basis of all 
the relevant data and the latest 
assessments of poverty and un¬ 
employment we can safely assert 
that these evils, which are inter¬ 
connected, are permanent fea¬ 
tures of the modern world, and 
it is futile to talk of eliminating 
them, however desirable it may 
be to rid society of these and 
other dark spots. Let us exa¬ 
mine the colossal extent of 
poverty and the ever-growing 
dimensions of this age-old prob¬ 
lem. Soon ..fiber assuming office 
the Janata Government pro¬ 
mised to remove poverty within 
a decade, and Mr Morarji Desai 
felt confident that both poverty 
and unemployment would be 
ended by 1987. But what is the 
reality? The latest assessment 
made by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion discloses that the economic 
conditions of the country are 
deteriorating instead of improv- 
ng. The number of people 
iving below the poverty line in 
ural areas of the country aref 
:stimated at 47 65 per cent and 
hose in the urban areas at 40'71 
ter cent of the total population. 
The average of the two figures 
vorks out to 46' 33. This shows 
hat during the past few years 
here has been an increase in 
he number of the poor—that 
s, people living below the 
floor”, as economists put it. 
Vs compared to the figures for 
967-68, there has been an in- 
rease of about over 50 million 
cople in the number of those 
/hose life is passed amidst 
bject poverty, and all this in 
pite of the high-sounding plans 


and programmes which the 
Government, first the Congress 
and then the Janata, has launched 
to make direct assaults on 
poverty. Each Government and 
political party claims to work 
for the poor, to improve their 
lot and to ensure them their 
daily bread, some clothing and a 
roof over their heads. After 
the initial fervour, however, the 
Government starts talking of 
the “massive dimensions” of 
the problem, finds explanations 
and excuses, and gets busy with 
political problems by way of 
diversions. If even direct as¬ 
saults on poverty and the plans 
specifically designed to tackle 
this problem have had contrary 
results, what hope can there be 
for solving the problem even 
during the next 100 years. The 
Government talks of higher 
growth rales, more industrial 
production, record harvests, 
etc., but these claims have ceased 
to interest the poor whose plight 
goes on worsening. The plan¬ 
ning Commission adds fuel to 
the fire by talking of “categori¬ 
sation” of the poor, as if the 
masses can be made happier by 
such paper exercises as categori¬ 
sation. The same holds good 
for employment. So I submit 
that all we have had is false 
promises. 

Mr B: 1 would like to sup¬ 
plement my friend Mr A’s argu¬ 
ments, which 1 fully support, 
by giving facts and figures about 
unemployment. While Mr 
Desai promised to eliminate un¬ 
employment within 10 years, 


his colleague Mr George Fer¬ 
nandes, the Union Minister for 
Industry, said at Bhopal on 
December 3 that there would be 
jobs for all able-bodied persons 
within three years! He envi¬ 
saged the creation of an army 
of national reconstruction under 
which no one would remain 
without a job, especially after 
industrial centres are set up in 
all the districts of the country. 
He also talked of a definite shift 
from machine to man, which 
would ensure more job oppor¬ 
tunities for the unemployed. 
But let us examine the official 
figures of the jobless presented 
to Parliament towards the end 
of November, 1978. The figure 
of the jobless registered with the 
country’s Employment Ex¬ 
changes has soared to nearly 
12'15 million since the Janata 
Party assumed office. Thus, 
far from reducing unemploy¬ 
ment the Janata Government 
has, unintentionally, increased it 
and has created new challenges 
for itself. During the period 
April, 1977, and August, 1978, 
unemployment increased at the 
rate of l& million annually! 
Thus the backlog of unemployed 
people has been increasing in¬ 
stead of diminishing. At this 
rate the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment will become unmanageable. 
What hope can there be, in 
these circumstances, of solving 
the p r o b 1 e m? And yet the 
Government, instead of telling 
the truth to the people, goes on 
reaffirming its promises and mis¬ 
leading the people, apparently 
with the political movitation of 
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winning their goodwill and 
“booking’ their votes in the next 
election. As for M r Fernandes’s 
promise of finding employment 
for every adult person within 
three years, the less said the 
better. Such tall, unrealistic talk 
merely invites ridicule, and by 
now even the credulous masses 
have lost confidence in the Gov¬ 
ernment and they attach little 
importance to what Ministers 
say day in and day out. The 
man in the street dismisses 
ministerial promises as politi¬ 
cians’ empty talk, meant only 
for image building. The talk 
of higher industrial production 
and of progress in that sphei e is 
also baseless, us is generally 
discovered at the end of the year. 
For instance, much is being 
made of the 8 per cent growth 
that is reported to have taken 
place during the current year. 
But such claims were also made 
last year and the year before. 
On the other hand, official sta¬ 
tistics disclose that there was a 
record loss of 36-8 million man- 
days in the country during the 
same 16-month period of Janata 
rule (April. 1977, to August, 
1978). There were 3,704 strikes 
and 549 lock-outs, all of which 
reflect a deterioration in the 
sphere of industry. The conse¬ 
quential loss to industrial pro¬ 
duction is difficult to assess at 
this stage, but it must have been 
substantial. Faced with these 
figures, on what basis can the 
Government talk of full em¬ 
ployment? It is all a great 
deception. 

Mr C: I am afraid my 
friends. Mr A and Mr B, are 
needlessly and unjustifiably pes¬ 
simistic. In the first place, they 
should remember that the evils 
of unemployment and poverty 
arc very difficult to tackle. How 
is it possible to eliminate them 
in a few years? They are due 
to age-old conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances which can neither 
be ended nor mended quickly 
by any governmental action. 
The various Governments do 


try and allocate large sums for 
creating more job opportunities, 
but there are certain counter 
factors which make it difficult 
for them to reduce unemploy¬ 
ment effectively. For one thing, 
the continuing growth of the 
population means more un¬ 
employment. So, while many 
new openings are created, the 
demand for jobs keeps on 
mounting and no Government 
on earth can create jobs end¬ 
lessly. It would be folly to set 
up factories haphazardly just to 
create immediate openings for 
labour and then find that such 
establishments cannot be kept 
going for any length and would 
have to be closed down. The 
disillusionment would then be 
greater. Such criminal waste of 
money would be inexcuseablc 
and would mean a needless 
burden on the taxpayer. 
Secondly, the figures of the un¬ 
employed, as given by Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges, are often mis¬ 
leading. Many people keep 
their names on the “live 
registers’’ of these Exchanges in 
the hope of bettering their pros¬ 
pects; they have some jobs but 
do not have what is called “job 
satisfaction". They are not 
really unemployed. Besides, 
many of the unemployed are un¬ 
employable; they are not quali¬ 
fied enough to hold the jobs for 
which they have applied. It 
would be unfair for Employment 
Exchanges to recommend in¬ 
efficient people to employers 
simply to inflate their figures of 
placements by which their per¬ 
formance is now judged. More¬ 
over, many categories of jobs 
are now filled by corporations, 
banks and the Life Insurance 
Corporation directly, without 
reference to Employment Ex¬ 
changes. This practice has 
reduced the placements by these 
Exchanges. Consequently, the 
unemployment graph and the 
data put out by various official 
and other agencies are mis¬ 
leading. 

Mr D: Granted, the success 


and prosperity of a nation are 
judged by the number of people 
who are gainfully employed. Un¬ 
employment is the bane of a 
nation. But we have to remem¬ 
ber that technical progress itself 
causes unemployment; more 
machines mean more unemploy¬ 
ment. So we have to choose 
between technical progress and 
employment. Mechanisation of 
agriculture, for instance, has 
rendered thousands of people 
jobless, and so also computers. 
There is unemployment even in 
the U.S.A. and European coun¬ 
tries. Those advanced coun¬ 
tries also have poverty, though 
the standard differs. The point 
to be noted is that it would be a 
surrender to fatalism to say that 
poverty and unemployment arc 
permanent features of life and 
can never be solved. The statis¬ 
tics about poverty are not quite 
correct either. Note the change 
and the improvement in the 
standard of living of the masses; 
they are dressed better, they arc 
housed better and they have 
better education and develop¬ 
ment opportunities. So t h e 
poor man of today is better off 
than the poor man of say forty 
or fifty years ago, but his needs 
and tastes are changing. The 
increase in the number 
of the poor is no index of 
growing poverty; rather it 
shows that the growth of popu¬ 
lation is not being effectively 
checked. It is a truism that 
every overpopulated country is 
poor and has a large number 
of unemployed people. In 
any case, there is no need tn 
give up hope. Scientific dis¬ 
coveries and the improvements 
in agriculture and the expansion 
of industry, though not fast 
enough, will gradually mean 
more employment, despite the 
mechanisation processes. But 
it is true that Ministers make 
absurd, impracticable promises; 
may be they feel they are politi¬ 
cally necessary. Politics, after 
all, is a complex game. 
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9 Direct Tex Reform Gold Policy: a Fiasco 


ft I. R. B 

Direct Tax Reform 

Q. Indicate the direct tax 
reforms which you would like 
to make. 

Ans. Various commissions 
and committees have exercised 
themselves on direct tax re¬ 
forms; the last body whose re¬ 
commendations are under con¬ 
sideration with the government 
is C.C. Chokshi committee. The 
Direct Tax Law Committee, as 
it is called, has made wide- 
ranging recommendations for 
procedural and administrative 
improvements of the direct tax 
laws covering the four tax laws: 
income tax, wealth tax, gift tax 
and surtax. The committee has 
suggested a consolidated tax 
law. 

If "taxation is merely an 
instrument for mobilising re¬ 
sources", to quote Union finance 
Minister H.M. Patel, the tax 
reforms must be judged in the 
context of resource mobilisation 
(emphasis added). This yard-* 
stick, to say the least, is paro¬ 
chial and lop-sided. Be that as 
it may, the Chokshi committee 
favours reduction of tax mar¬ 
gins. In' its view (which is not 
data-based) the reduction of tax 
rates in the recent years has not 
led to any fall in revenue but 
has, on the contrary, increased 
it through better voluntary com¬ 
pliance. The countries in the 
West believe that inflation being 
a concealed tax, it is inadvisable 
to cause further income erosion 
through direct taxes. But Mr 
Patel holds that if the govern¬ 
ment investment and welfare 
programmes have to be financed 
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in a non-inflalionary way, there 
is no alternative to a high level 
of taxation. He has thus ruled 
out any possibility of tax reduc¬ 
tion. Of course, he does add 
that a reduction in taxation is 
possible only if we discover some 
other equally non-influtionary 
way of financing growing State 
expenditure. The Chokshi com¬ 
mittee has suggested deduction 
of certain savings in the compu¬ 
tation of taxable income. 

The direct tax system is cri¬ 
ticised for frequent changes and 
complexity. Mr Patel rightly 
observes, in this connection, that 
tax avoidance has developed into 
an industry and so long as un¬ 
social behaviour proliferates, a 
certain degree of complexity de¬ 
signed to plug the loopholes is 
unavoidable. He, therefore, 
rules out a long-term taxation 
profile in the name of stability 
in taxation. 

For widening the tax-base, 
the committee commends the 
integration of agricultural in¬ 
come with non-agricultural in¬ 
come. As regards the agricul¬ 
tural income, three ways have 
been suggested: 

(a) By a Constitutional 
amendment t h e agricultural- 
income tax may be brought with¬ 
in the purview of the Union 
List. (This is a difficult task. 
Moreover, will not the forces 
that inhibit the States from tax¬ 
ing agriculture hold back the 
Centre? ( b ) The agricultural 
income from the cash crops 
should be treated as non- 
agricultural income and thus 
made taxable by the Centre. 


This is feasible, but wiil the 
States agree to this? 

Obviously, tax reform 
should be such as does not 
prove counter-productive. 

Gold Policy: a Fiasco 

Q. Make a critical analysis 
of the gold sale policy of the In¬ 
dian government. 

Ans. Objectives: Pursuant to 
the announcement in the Cen¬ 
tre’s budget, 1978-79, the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India (RBI) laun¬ 
ched upon gold auctions on May 
3, 1978. Since then till mid- 
October, us many as 14 auc¬ 
tions have been held. 12'959 
ton of gold sold has yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 86 69 crore only. 
The objectives of the govern¬ 
ment to sell gold are stated to 
be: (1) to stop (or mitigate) 
smuggling of gold from abroad 
into India; (2) to dampen the 
soaring gold price and (3) to 
shore up the government reve¬ 
nues. 

Effect: Much to the dis¬ 
illusionment of the government, 
the gold sale policy has ended in 
a fiasco. It has failed as a 
disincentive to smugglers and 
speculators in gold. In fact, 
they continue to enjoy 
the bonanza of their evil doings. 
Commenting on the subject, the 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Bombay, says: "it would not be 
far wrong to say that smuggled 
gold is once again coming into 
the country in a big way”, 
thanks to the widening differen¬ 
ces in the gold price in the inter¬ 
national and the home markets. 
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According to the Press reports 
the difference shot up from 
about Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
ten gramme of gold. The in¬ 
crease in the world gold price 
is attributed to the weakening of 
US dollar, while at home the 
festival and seasonal demand 
gave a boost to the demand for 
the yellow metal. The domes¬ 
tic supplies of gold lagged be¬ 
hind because, as Mr Morarji 
Desai put it, the government did 
not have “limitless gold stocks”. 
Also, the gold operations have 
whetted the appetite of the 
speculators and the black money 
operators. They caught by the 
forelock the opportunity offered 
by the auction's of gold for 
conversion of their black money 
into white money. The gold 
assets so obtained are obviously 
better hoards of savings at the 
moment when currency savings 
are likely to suffer erosion in the 
over-healed economy. The gold 
dealers have reaped rich harvest 
of protits through the export of 
jewellery and ornaments. The 
gold sale policy has proved a 
big gift to the gold dealers. 

The continuous upswing in 
gold prices since the beginning 
of the gold auctions has made 
the reduction of gold prices in 
India inconceivable. If at all, 
the prices may now stabilize at 
a higher level- far above Rs. 
$50 per ten grammes, the price 
prevailing before the gold sales 
began. 

The objective of bridging the 
budgetary gap, even if achieved 
marginally, is not likely to make 
any sizable dent on the revenues 
of the Central government. It 
is no more than a feint. The 
deficit (estimated at more than 
Rs. 1,000 crore) is likely to ex¬ 
ceed the budgeted figure. 

The gold sales policy has 
ended in a miserable failure. It 
has been a “golden” boon for 
the dealers, big and small, who 
have minted millions at practi¬ 
cally no risk. Instead of con¬ 
ceding its failure, the govern¬ 


ment has now set up a review 
committee, ostensibly to re¬ 
furbish the tarnished image of 
the government. But, will it? 
What is called for is not just 
correctives in response to events 
as they occur, but bold and 
imaginative steps. 

Industrial Relations BtH 

Q. Outline the view-points 
of the government, the employers 
and the employees on the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill. 

Ans. The Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Bill, presented to the Par¬ 
liament in the last monsoon ses¬ 
sion (and now likely to go up to 
the Joint Select Committee of 
both the Houses) constitutes a 
landmark in the annals of the 
labour movement in our coun¬ 
try. Dr B.K. Madan, noted 
economist and chairman. 
Management Development Ins¬ 
titute, is credited with the view 
that the Bill is “soundly con¬ 
ceived” and attempts to adminis¬ 
ter a “fair deal" to the employers 
and employees. To him the 
measure is calculated to set a 
climate of industrial peace and 
thereby establish an appropriate 
environment for steady progress 
to the benefit of workers, mana¬ 
gers and the community. What 
are the versions of the three 
parties—the government, t h e 
. employers and the employees— 
to this controversial Bill? 

1. Government: The Union 
Labour Minister, Mr Ravinder 
Varma. said at a seminar that 
the Bill aimed at promoting 
bilateral recognition of the col¬ 
lective bargaining power of 
workers who foster a responsible 
trade union movement. He 
claimed that it does not with¬ 
draw the workers' right to strike. 
Thus, the interest of the industry 
and the labour are well protect¬ 
ed. One of the major provi¬ 
sions of the Bill relates to the 
identification of a negotiating 
agent which is an essential 
element in the promotion of 
collective bargaining. The cri¬ 
teria for the sole and chief nego¬ 
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tiating agent are however con¬ 
sidered "high” by Dr Madan. 
Another view is that it will work 
against the evil of “politicisa¬ 
tion” of the unions so over¬ 
whelming now. 

The official circles charac¬ 
terize the Bill as “very liberal”. 
It is a legislation designed to 
make trade unions of the 
workers, for the workers and by 
the workers. The lay-off, re¬ 
trenchment and closure in estab¬ 
lishments employing 100 or 
more persons can be done only 
with the prior approval of the 
government. The rates of lay¬ 
off compensation has been 
enhanced. 

2. Employers: The gov¬ 
ernment is accused of concen¬ 
trating power in its own hands 
so as to be able to interfere in 
the affairs of the trade unions 
and the employers. The Bill is 
unlikely to bring about any 
basic change in the employer- 
employee relationship. 

3. Employees: The labour 
unions are deadly against the 
Bill. They have dubbed it as a 
“Black Bill” while the govern¬ 
ment may eulogize it as a 
“Beautiful Bill”. To register 
their protest, the trade unions 
organised recently a mass rally 
and called upon the government 
to withdraw the Bill. The pro¬ 
vocation stems from the provi¬ 
sions which contemplate a ban 
on 12 essential services to go on 
a strike or have work stoppages. 
According to the trade union 
organisation strike is the last 
weapon in the hands of the 
workers and deprivation of it 
will be tantamount to encroach¬ 
ment on the fundamental rights 
of the workers. In non-essen¬ 
tial services, strike cannot be 
resorted to unless 60 per cent 
employees vote for it by a strike 
ballot. 

In view of the divergent re¬ 
actions of the concerned parties, 
it is likely that the Bill, if 
enacted, may remain only a 
dead letter. 

(Con/d- on page 390) 
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Indian Bank Recruitment Test 1978 

General English Proficiency 
and 

General Knowledge 

You are required to show your proficiency in understanding and using 
English as a Language of Communication. Please try to attempt as many 
questions as you can within the allotted time. Read the instruction for each 
section with care and do exactly as you are asked. 


Q. I. Read the following 
passage carefully and answer flic 
questions that follow it by putting 
a tick mark against the alterna¬ 
tive you consider right. 

Once a rich man was passing 
through a forest, when three 
robbers srrrounded him and 
robbed him of all his wealth. 
After snatching all his posses¬ 
sions from him, one of the 
robbers said, “What's the good 
of keeping the man alive ? 
Kill him." Saying this, he was 
about to strike their victim with 
his sword, when the second 
robber interrupted and said 
“There is no use killing him. 
Let us bind him fast and leave 
him here. Then he will not be 
able to tell the police." Ac¬ 
cordingly the robbers tied him 
with a rope, left him and went 
away. 

After a while, the third 
robber returned to the rich man 
and said “Ah ! You are badly 
hurt, aren’t you ? Come, I’m 
going to release you." The 
third robber set the man free 
and led him out of the forest. 
When they came near the high¬ 
way, the robber said, “Follow 
this road and you will reach 
home easily." “But you must 
come with me too”, said the 
rich man. “You have done so 
much for me, we shall all be 


happy to see you at our home’’. 
“No", said the robber "it is not 
possible for me to go there. 
The police will arrest me.’’ So 
saying he left the rich man after 
pointing out his way. 

1. What did the second 
robber do to the rich man ? 

(a) Released him. 

[h) Threatened to kill him. 

( c ) Tied him with a rope. 

id) None of these. 

2. The third robber did not 
accompany the rich man to his 
house because: 

(a) He hud so many other 
things to do. 

(b) He was afraid of the 
police. 

(r) He suspected that the 
rich man will hand him 
over to the police. 

id) The other two robbers 
would kill him. 

3. The rich man requested 
the third robber to accompany 
him to his home because: 

(a) he fell honoured in his 
company. 

(b) he was afraid of going 
alone 

(c) he loved his company 

(d) he was grateful to him 

4. After robbing the rich 
man of all his possessions, the 
first robber was planning to: 


(a) tie him with a rope 

(b) kill him 

(c) take him to his home 

(d) hand him over to the 
police 

Q. II. Of the four alter¬ 
natives given below each ques¬ 
tion, mark the alternative which 
you feel can fill in the blanks cor¬ 
rectly, with a tick mark: 

1. Work hard lest you_ 

fail 

(a) may 

(b) might 

(c) should 
id) will 

2. You will not pass, un¬ 
less you_ 

(a) read 

ib ) do not read 

(c) will not read 

(d) do read 

3. As soon as he reached 
the school... .to rain 

(a) than it began 
ib) it began 
(r) when it began 
id) that it began 

4. Wait here for me until 

(а) I come back 

(б) I do not come 

(c) I do not come back 
id) 1 may come back 

5. If they do not reach an 

agreement, the meeting_ 
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(a) will have been post¬ 
poned 

(b) would postponed 

(c) may have to be post¬ 
poned 

(d) will have postponed 

6. I wish 1_ 

(a) will do 

( b ) would have done 

(c) had done 

(d ) should have done 

7. No sooner had I reach¬ 
ed the station_the train left. 

(a) but 
lb ) than 

(c) when 

(d) then 

8. Students work hard dur¬ 
ing examination days....good 
marks. 

(a) because they will get 

(b) that they will get 

(c) so that they may get 

(d) provided they get 

9. The water is too hot_ 


5. Her (childish, childlike) 8. We should not be (zed- 

simplicity impressed all of us. ous, jealous) of others’ success. 

6. Please pay my (com- 9. My (conscience, con- 

pliments, complements) to your scious) does not allow me to do 
father. this work. 

7. Fresh milk is available 10. This bus has been (in- 

from the (dairy, diary). sured, ensured). 

Q. IV. Each sentence below is underlined and marked at 
three places. One of the parts may be incorrect. Tide mark 
the portion of the sentence incorrectly written. If yon feel that no 
portion is incorrect, write D. 

Example 

I liv es in the boarding 

A F ~TT Ant. A 

Now attempt the following: 

1. The girl resembles to her mother 

A B C 

2. One sh ould take care of his health 

A B C 

3. Ram as well as his parents were present 

A B C 

4. He does not know to swim 

A S c 

5. 1 shall not forgive you unless you do not 

- A --5- 


(a) for me to drink 

( b) that 1 cannot drink it 
(r) that l cannot drink 

(i d ) for me not to drink 


apologize to me 
c 

6. 1 am afraid neither of them arc coming 
' A B c 


7. A g ood t eacher always advices his students to work hard 

B 

Our telephone is out of order 
A F C 

9. He repeats the same story over and over again 
a B C 

10. A bird in hand is better from two in the bush 
A B C 

V. Fill in the blank 


Q. Y. Fill in 
spaces by putting a tick-mark to 
the correct proposition or con¬ 
junction given below each sen- 


Sunday. 

(o' since 

(b) from 

(c) for 


10. If only you had told me 
earlier.... 

(a) I had come to help you 

(b) would i have come to 
help you 

(c) I could not come to help 
you 

(d) 1 would have come to 
help you 

Q. 111. In each sentence 
there arc two words within the 
brackets. Only one of them ex¬ 
presses the idea correctly. Choose 
and tick-mark the correct word. 

1. He had (adapted, adopt¬ 
ed) a son. 

2. He laid down his life at 
the (altar, alter) of his mother¬ 
land. 

3. Do not (lose, loose) 
your temper. 

4. He has grown very 
(weak, week) after a prolonged 
illness. 


fence: 

1. He was accused_ 

murder. 

(a) for 

(b) to 

(c) of 

2. I prefer black ink_ 

blue ink. 

(a) to 

(b) from 

(c) than 

3. I have been ill_last 


4. Beware—dogs. 

(a) from 

(b) of 

(c) about 

3. Ram is taller_Shyatn. 

(a) than 

(b) to 

(c) from 

6. Distribute the sweets 
. .these four students. 

(a) between 
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(ft) among 

(c) in 

7. The police charged him 
... .theft. 

(a) of 
(ft) from 
(c) with. 

8. He persisted... .com¬ 
pleting the job. 

(a) on 
(ft) in 
(c) with 

9. He was timely warned 
_the danger. 

(а) against 

(б) or. 

(c) about 

10. There is no exception 
_this rule. 

(a) of 
(ft) to 
(c) about 

Q. VI. Rc-arrangc the 
following mixed words to form 
sensible sentences and write the 
last word oi each in the space 
indicated below: 

Note: You are required to 
write only the last word of the 
re-arranged sentence. 

1. Time saves a stitch in 
nine. 

2. 1 saw a dead horse 
walking around the held. 

3. Succeeds nothing success 
like 

4. A little dangerous thing 
is a knowledge 

5. A stool is wanted for a 
lady with three legs. 

6. Handsome handsome 
that does is 

i 

Q. VII. Each of the fol¬ 
lowing idioms is followed by four 
meanings of which only one is 
correct. Put a tick-mark against 
the correct meaning: 

1. To read between lines: 

(a) to suspect 

(ft) to read carefully <. 

(c) to do useless things 
(rf) to understand the hid¬ 
den meaning of the 
writer 


2. Out of the wood: 

(a) out of the forest 

(ft) out of the society of 
good persons 

(c) free from danger or 
difficulty • 

(d) in a deranged state of 
mind 

•3. To worship the rising 
sun: 

(a) to honour the promis¬ 
ing people 

(ft) to welcome the coming 
events 

(c) to make salutations to 
the sun early at sun 
rise 

(d) to honour a man who 
is coming into office. 

*4. To sow wild oats: 

(a) to do some mischief 

(ft) to do some act of mad¬ 
ness 

■(c) to indulge in youthful 
frivolities 

(d) to boast of oneself 

Q. VIII. Below are given 
groups of sentences. In each 
group one sentence is correct and 
the other two are incorrect. Mark 
the correct sentence in each 
group: 

'1. (a) Speak true. 

(ft) Speak the truth. 

(c) Tell the truth. 

2. (a) 1 was much surprised at 

the news. 

(ft) 1 was very surprised at 
the news. 

(c) I was much surprised 
on the news. 

3. {a) I gave the beggar ten- 

rupees note. 

(ft) 1 gave the beggar the 
ten-rupee note. 

(c) I gave the beggar a ten- 
rupee note. 

4. (a) It is I who is responsible 

for the profit. 

(ft) It is me who am res¬ 
ponsible for the profit. 


(c) It is I who am responsi¬ 
ble for the profit. i 

Q. IX* Of the words given, 
select the word which closely fits 
each definition. Mark this word 
by a tick mark. 

1. A word which can be 
interpreted in any way: 

(a) ambiguous 
(ft) anchronistic 
(c) confusing 

2. Custom of having many 
wives: 

(a) matrimony 
(ft) monogamy 
(c) bigamy 
id) polygamy 

■3. Speaking too highly of 
oneself: 

(a) egoism 
(ft) egotism 
(c) hypocrite 
{d) equivocal 

4. Murder of an infant: 

(a) fatricide 

(ft) homicide 
(r) infanticide 
{d) regicide 

5. A book published after 
the death of its author: 

(а) posthumous 

(б) biography 
(c) post-script 
id) autobiography 

6. An insect with many 
legs: 

(a) centipede 
(ft) vertebrate 
(c) mammal 
\d) herbivorous 

7. A person who is hard to 
please: 

(a) dissenter 
(ft) sadist 
(c) fastidious 
id) hypocrite 

8. Mental weariness from 
lack of occupation: 

(a) fatigue 
(ft) exhaustion 
(c) ennui 
id) envy 

9. A disease which spreads 
by contact: 
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(a) infectious 

(b) mortal 



iO. One who eats human 
flesh: 

(a) cannibal 

(b) carnivorous 

(c) furious 

jQ. X. Answer the follow¬ 
ing questions in the space Indi¬ 
cated below: 

I. Who is the author of 
“The Judgment" ? 


2. Who is the author of “I 
am not an Island" ? 


3. Who is the author of 
“Mahatma Gandhi and His 
Apostles" ? 


4. With what game is 
Prakash Padukone associated? 


3. Who is the present Na¬ 
tional Champion in Lawn Ten¬ 
nis ? 


6. Who is the winner of 
1977 Wimbledon Men's Singles 
Championship ? 

Q. XI. Hck mark the 
correct choice outof the choices 
given below each question. 

1. Santosh Trophy is asso¬ 
ciated with: 

( a) Football 
ib) Cricket 
(r) Lawn Tennis 
( c1) Hockey 

2. The most populous state 
of India is: 

( a) Madhya Pradesh 

(b) West Bengal 
(<•) Uttar Pradesh 
(</) Maharashtra 

3. The largest nationalized 
Bank of India is: 

(o) Reserve Bank of India 

(b) State Bank of India 


( c ) Central Bank of India 

(d) Bank of India 

4. Dr Jonas Salk was 
awarded the Nehru Peace Prize 
for his discovery of: 

(a) Penicillin 

(b) Small pox vaccine 

(c) Anti-polio vaccine 
(</) Treatment for Kaia- 

azar fever 

5. The Headquarters of the 
U.N.O. arc situated in: 

(a) New York 

(b) Geneva 

(c) Washington 
id) London 

6. The State having the 
highest per capita income in 
India is: 

(a) Maharashtra 

(b) Haryana 

( c ) West Bengal 

(d) Punjab 

7. Diego Garcia is: 

(а) The name of a British 
island in the Indian 
Ocean 

(б) A tragic character in 
one of the Greek trage¬ 
dies. 

(r) A famous actress from 
Korea. 

(i d) A fresh water lake in 
Central Africa 

8. Mother Theresa is asso¬ 
ciated with: 

(a) literature 

(b) social service 
(r) politics 

{d) painting 

9. The first Indian to win 
Nobel Prize is/was: 

(a) C.V. Raman 

(b) Rabindra Nath Tagore 

(c) Hargovind Khurana 


of: 


10. Baghdad is the capital 

(a) Burma 
ib) Thailand 

(c) Iran 

(d) Iraq 


Part If 

INTELLIGENCE TEST 

Q. XD. Choose the best 
answer and point it out by a tide 
mark in the following questions: 

1. Wet clothes dry quicker 
on a dry day than on a rainy 
day because: 

(а) There is sufficient wind 
blowing on the dry 
days. 

(б) Clothes are made moist 
on a rainy day. 

( c) There is no sunshine 
when it rains. 

( d) Air contains much 
more water vapour on 
a rainy day as com¬ 
pared to a dry day. 

2. Ice floats on water be¬ 
cause: 

(a) It has less weight than 
water of the same 
volume. 

(b) It is spongy. 

(r) It is transparent. 

3. Mr X is disliked by Mr 
Y because: 

(a) He is poor. 

ib) He is of black com¬ 
plexion. 

(r) He is an ill-mannered 
fellow. 

(i d ) He is taller than Mr X. 

4. Each nation must main¬ 
tain an army because: 

(а) It ensures work to a 
sizable section of the 
population. 

(б) It makes the people 
strojjg. 

(c) It is indispensable for 
the defence of the na¬ 
tion. 

(d) It can help in the ex¬ 
pansion of territory. 

Q. Xm. Mark the odd 
man out: 

(a) Mother, sister, brother, 
niece 
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' ( b ) Pen, pencil, chalk, 
paper 

(c) Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Pune, Trivandrum 

(d) Hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, water 

(e) Tiger, horse, dog, cuc¬ 
koo, elephant 

(f ) Apple, banana, mango, 
potato, grape 

(g) Tram, taxi, bus, motor¬ 
car, cradle 

(//) London. Paris, New 
Delhi, Chicago 

Q. XIV. Find out the cor¬ 
rect word by re-arranging letters 

(a) OCYHEK (a game) 

(b) ANTAZ1NA (a country) 

(c) NAMUTU (a season) 

{d) PHLNAETE (an animal) 
(e) LBINRJA (a vegetable) 
(/) WORC (a bird) 

Q. XV. I. My mother is 
the sister of y >ur brother. What 
relation are you to me? 

(i) brother 

(ii) maternal uncle 
(Hi) cousin 

2. If the word “EXAMINA¬ 
TION” stands for 12345637586 
code the following: 

(a) NOTE 

(b) NATION 

3. It takes 5 minutes for 
an egg to boil. How much 
time is required to boil 10 eggs? 

4. An explosion of a bomb 
takes place in a certain field. 
Which of the two, sound, or 
light, will be perceived first ? 

5. In'a certain code, A---2, 
B--4, C—b etc., what is the code 
For V? 

(0 22 
(IQ 44 
(in) 46 

(iv) 42 

(v) 40 

Q. XVI. Complete the (bl¬ 
owing: 

1. Bus is to Road as Train 
sto. 


2. Happiness is to Misery 

as Health is to. 

3. Politician is to Politics 

as.is to Law. 

4. Darkness is to Night as 

Light is to. 

5. Man is to Woman as 

Dog is to. 

6. Eye is to See as Ear is 

to. 

7. Minute is to Hour as 

Second is to. 

8. Man is to Speak as 

Snake is to. 


Answers 

(Question I) 

(c) 2. (b) 

(d) 4. ( b) 

(Question II) 

(c) 2. (cr) 

(b) 4. (a) 

(r) 6. (c) 

(b) 8. (c) 

(a) 10 . (</) 

(Question III) 

adopted 2. altar 

lose 4. weak 

childlike 6. compliments 
dairy 8. jealous 

conscience 10. insured 

(Question IV) 

B resembles 
C one s health 
C was present 
C swimming 
B you unless you 
C is coming 
B advises his students 
D correct 
D correct 
B is better than 

(Question V) 

(0 2 . (a) 

(a) 4. (6) 

(a) 6. (b) 

(c) 8. (b) 

(b) 10. (b) 

(Question VI) 

nine 2. horse 

success 4. thing 

lady 6. does 


(Question VII) 

1. (b) 2. (c) 

3. (d) 4. (c) 

(Question VIII) 

I. (c) 2. (a) 

3. (c) 4. (c) 

(Question IX) 

1. («) 2 . (d) 

3. (b) 4. (c) 

5. (a) 6. (a) 

7. (c) 8. (c) 

9. (r) 10. . (a) 

(Question X) 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Kuldip Nayar' . 
Khawja Ahmed 
Ved Mehta 
Badminton 
Ramesh Krishnan 
Bjorn Borg 



as 


(Question XI) 


I. (o) (c) 

3. (d) 4. (r) 

5. (a) 6. (d) 

7. (a) 8. (b) 

9. (b) 10. (d) 

(Question XII) 

1. ( d) 2. (a) 

3. (c) 4. (b) 

(Question XIII) 

(a) niece (b) chalk 

(r) Trivandrum (d) water 
(e) cuckoo (/) potato 

(g) tram (h) Chicago 


(Question XIV) 

(a) HOCKEY 
(h) TANZANIA 
(r) AUTUMN 

(d) ELEPHANT 

(e) BRINJAL 
(f) CROW 


(Question XV) 


1. (ii) 

2. (a) 6871 (A) 637586 

3. 5 minutes 

4. light 

5. (if) 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 


(Question XV!) 

Rail 2. Disease 

Lawyer 4. Day 

Bitch 6. Hear 

Minute 8. Hiss 
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Paragraph Writing 


MODEL PARAGRAPHS 

Paragraph-writing is one of the compulsory questions in many of the 
higher-grade examinations. Thoughts of certain well-known quotations are 
required to he developed into suitable paragraphs. Some examples are given 


hereunder. 

A Minister of Finance is a 
legally authorised Pick-pocket. 

—Paul Ramadier (1956) 

• 

Unpredictable is the be¬ 
haviour of governments. '1 he 
common man is hard put to it 
to balance his budget and one 
morning he reads in the papers 
that he will have to pay more 
lor his tea and cigarettes. The 
poor fellow is left gasping. His 
pocket has been picked. His 
apple-cart has been upset. The 
millionaire whose pockets arc 
much bigger and heavier too, 
has the same story to tell. He 
has been counting his currency 
notes and gloating on his pos¬ 
sessions. There is a bolt from 
the blue that notes of high 
denomination arc demonetized. 
The riches of yesterday have 
become cinders, ashes, dust. 
The authorized Pick-pocket has 
a number of ways to enrich the 
State coffers. It was Burke 
who called taxing an easy busi¬ 
ness. Any projector, he said, 
can contrive new impositions; 
any bungler can add to the old; 
but is it altogether wise to have 
no other bounds to foul imposi¬ 
tions than ihc patience of those 
who are to bear them? How¬ 
ever wc may decry this Pick¬ 
pocket. he has his benevolent 
side. He is the Robinhood of 
finance, robbing the Haves and 
distributing the booty among 
the Have-nots. The glaring 
inequalities'of wealth which wc 
witness around us must be 
removed and that is the job of 
this Pick-pocket. 


Instead of needing lots of 
children we need high quality 
children 

—Margaret Mead (1968) 

We have been God-like in 
our planned breeding of our 
domesticated plants and ani¬ 
mals but we have rabbit-like in 
our unplanned breeding of our¬ 
selves. No thought has been 
given to procreation. We have 
literally followed the scriptural 
commandment “Be fruitful and 
multiply and fill the earth.” The 
result is that poverty and hun¬ 
ger are stalking the earth. No 
wonder that war is looked upon 
as a mode of deliverance, a 
blessing in disguise. Ancient 
mythology realized this danger 
when it coupled the goddess of 
love, Venus with the god of 
war. Mars. If the disaster is to 
be averted the only way is fewer 
children. We may be able to 
produce more foodstuff but man 
does not live by bread alone. 
Good and balanced diet, proper 
and comfortable dress, health 
and education—how much is 
needed to build up a proper 
children who can grow into a 
healthy and useful citizen. As 
against this we have, at present 
rickety children, death-pale with 
protruding bellies, going about 
naked, prone to every disease. 
It is a sad commentary on our 
unplanned population growth. 
Our population should be linked 
to our resources otherwise we 
shall be compelled to say with 
Ihe cynic “Every birth is an 
occasion for mourning rather 
than rejoicing". 


The highest result of educa¬ 
tion is tolerance. 

—Helen Keller (1903) 

A stranger took service with 
Abraham. After a week the 
Prophet, finding that the ser¬ 
vant did not observe the Sabbath 
turned him out. Just then 
came a voice from on high “1 
have fed this man for thirty 
years and you could not do so 
even for a week.” For centu¬ 
ries the atmosphere all over the 
earth has reeked with intole¬ 
rance and violence. With the 
spread of science and education 
the spirit of tolerance is growing. 
We have learnt that ignorance 
is the root-cause of intolerance. 
It is nothing short of folly to 
condemn other religions with¬ 
out knowing anything about 
them. A fanatical general on 
one of his crusading campaigns 
came to the Library at Alexan¬ 
dria. When told of the in¬ 
valuable treasures stocked there 
he produced a copy of his own 
Holy Book and shouted “Burn 
all these libraries for their value 
is in this book!” He should not 
have been so dogmatic and in¬ 
tolerant if he had been conver¬ 
sant with other scriptures. There 
is much greater awareness and 
understanding today than ever 
before. Education has dissi¬ 
pated the darkness of intole¬ 
rance. True education lies in 
the cultivation of intellect with 
the objective of arriving at truth 
and the truth is that truth is 
prismatic. 
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1. Which Iwo of the follow¬ 
ing figures do not conform to 
pattern ? 


# & 4 s 


6. Pick-up the odd man 
out:— 

house; igloo; bungalow; 
office; hut 

7. Insert the missing num¬ 
ber. 

7 10 — 94 463 

8. DRIVER -7 
PEDESTRIAN 11 
ACCIDENT - ? 


2. Disentangle the letters 
in each of these words, all of 
which are names of animals. 
Also state which animal is the 
largest. 

(«) INWES (/>) BRATIB (r) 
MELAC (</) XOF (t*) TOGA (/) 
DHONU 

3. Which of the following 
is not a team sport? 

(a) GINIKS (b) YGBUR (c) 
LOOP (d) LALOTBOF 

4. Underline the odd man 
out. 

January February March 
April May 

5. Underline the word 
which completes the following 
sentence. (The sentence in its 
present form is nonsensical; you 
are required to sift sense from 
nonsense and make a cohesive 
senttflce.) 

THR1PGUH is to AL- 
MOOW as GUMP is to: 

GLITHGINRYO UDLOT- 
W1N TIPSYCHARTRY CHA- 
STIPLAW 


9. Find the missing num¬ 
ber. 

7 49 441 - 

10. Which is the odd man 
out? 



A 




11. S u p p 1 y the missing 
number. 

4 9 17 35 — 139 

12. Find two odd men out. 


* K V 


13. Underline the odd man 
out. 

SIR MAN FIG TON HOG 

14. Find the word-ending 
which can be prefixed by all the 
following. 



15. Insert the word that 
completes the first word and 
begins the second. 

A(....)Y 

16. Each of the five words 
below carries within its spelling 
(in normal order) a smaller word 
which is a perfect synonym for 
itself. For example, note how 
the word APPROPRIATE con¬ 
tains, in its normal sequence the 
synonym APT. See how many 
you can discover. 

(a) Rotund (h) Observe (c) 
Revolution ( d ) Market (e) Facade 

17. Which of the following 
figures is out of place? 



i 2 3 



4 5 6 


18. ‘Comics' reading is a 
popular pastime of all children 
because:— 

(a) They are cheaper than 
books 
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(5) They provide them with 
fun and laugh 

(c) They contain artistic pic¬ 
tures 

(d) They help them in school 
education 

19. Write the letter which 
is the sixth to the right of the 
letter midway between N and 
R. 

20. Continue the sequence 

bQI7cN8hKllkH 
14 n- 

21. Insert the missing num- J 

ber. 

CARRY ~65 

WASTE -68 

COBRA- ? 

22. What is the difference 
between a cat and a comma? 

23. What is the normal 
temperature of the human body? 

24. If 20x2-20 

25x4-50 

then 30x8-- ? 

25. Out of the jumbled 
letter below a popular phrase 
can be made to mean, “To ex¬ 
aggerate." The groups of let¬ 
ters except only the last group, 
also do not represent complete 
words or sequence; the whole 
phrase, in fact, has been badly 
mixed-up for you to disentangle. 

AOFOT TOUNNMA1A 
TOUKAME LLHMOL1E 

26. Which is heavier, two 
tons of fifty-paise coins or four 
tons of twenty-five paise coins? 

27. Make four seven-letter 
words using the following string 
of letters. 

AAAAABBBCDDDEEGHH 

HIILNNORSTY 

28. The conservation-of- 
energy principle refers to the 
fact that (A) it is essential not to 
waste natural gas and oil, for 
these are in short supply (B) 
solar heating makes use of the 
sun’s energy, which would other¬ 
wise be wasted (C) energy can 
be neither created nor destroyed 


(D) nuclear-pawor plantsricyde 

spent fuel. 

Answers and Explanations 

5 and 6. (The star is ro¬ 
tating through one posi¬ 
tion to the right (clock¬ 
wise) each time, the cross 
and square rotate through 
one position counter-clock¬ 
wise each time. 5 and 6, 
if their positions were inter¬ 
changed, would continue 
this sequence.) 

(c). (CAMEL is larger than 
swine, rabbit, fox, goat and 
the hound.) 

Skiing. (Rugby, football, 
and polo are team sports.) 

May. (This has no ‘r 
it.) 

UDLOTW1N. (Sensible 
sentence that would emerge 
would be, “High is to low 
as up is to down." In the 
question, the letters of this 
sentence are altered with 
nonsense letters mixed in 
the words.) 
office. 

25. (Take the first num¬ 
ber. multiply by 2, and 
subtract 4; then multiply 
by 3 and subtract 5; then 
multiply by 4 and sub¬ 
tract 6 and so on.) 

9. (Count the number of 
letters in word and add one 
to get the number.) 

9. 441. (Multiply each num¬ 
ber by the last figure in 
that number to get the 
next term.) 

10. D. (In all other cases the 
three numbers in the outer 
circle multiplied together 
equal the number in the 
inner circle.) 

69. (Each number is twice 
the preceding one, with I 
added or subtracted from 
the alternate numbers. 
2x35-70—1-69.) 

12. 2 and 5. (The other four 
figures can be rotated into 
each other; 2 and 5 can¬ 
not.) 


13. TON. (In ati the other 
words the consonants are 
next to each other in the 
alphabet; S & R, M & N, 
F&G, H&G.) 

14 EEP. 

15 CORN. 

16. (a) Round (6) See (c) Re¬ 
volt («/) Mart (e) Face 

17. 6. (In all the others, the 
number of bands on the 
left-hand horn corres¬ 
ponds with the number of 
long cuts on the face, and 
the number of bands on 
the right-hand horn agrees 
with the number of short 
cuts on the face.) 

18 . ( 6 ). 

19. V. 

20. E 5 q. (We find three se¬ 
quences here. The smal¬ 
ler letter—beginning with 
b— advances three places 
at a time; b, e, h, k, n, q. 
The large letter—beginning 
with O—-goes back three 
places at a time—Q. N, K. 
H, E. The numbers are 
the order in the alphabet 
of the letter preceding and 
following the numbers al¬ 
ternately—17 follows Q the 
17th letter; 8 precedes h 
—the 8th letter; 11 follows 
K, the Ilth letter; 14 pre¬ 
cedes tv-the 14th letter; 
5 follows E, the 5th letter.) 

21. 39. (Give the letters their 
material values as they 
occur in the alphabet, and 
their sum is equal to their 
word.) 

22. The cat has claws at the 
end of paws; the comma is 
a pause at the end of u 
clause.) 

23. 98 4 C F. 

24 120. 

25. To make a mountain out 
of a molehill. 

26. Four tons of 25 paise 
coins. 

27. (a) Abandon ( b ) Babyish 
(c) Charade (d) Delight 

28. (C). 
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BmHu/QrU and Defence Service 
Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

GENERAL STUDIES 


The latest pattern of written papers in the competitive examination for 
recruitment in Banking, Civil and Defence Services is based on Objective-Type 
Tests. 

Answers are given at the end of this feature. Look to the answers only 
after you have yourself solved all the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully as you can. 


Tick-mark the correct choke 
oat of die choices given below 
each question: 

1. Which of the following 
countries have been recommend¬ 
ed by the Security Council to 
become the 151st member of the 
U.N.O.: 

(a) Djibouti 

(b) Solomon Islands 

if) Dominica • 

(d) Seychelles 

2. Who, among the follow¬ 
ing persons, is winner of the 
14th Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for “International Understand¬ 
ing”: 

(a) Atmaram Raoji Desh- 
pande 


the poverty line in 1977-78 is: 

(a) 35% 

(b) 40% 

(c) 45% - 


6. Antyodaya is the term 
used for: 

(a) a scheme to uplift the 
poor and improve the 
economic condition of 
all weaker sections of 
society. 

(h) a plan for collecting 
money from the rich 
people for distribution 
among the poor 


(c) the scheme to remove 
imbalance between the 
urban and rural social 
structures 


(b) Tulsi Mehar Shreshta 
Yen. Nichidarsu Fuji* 

3. The World Sanskrit 
Conference will be held in May 
1979 in: 

(a) Varanasi 

(b) Bonn (West Germany ) 
<c) Weimer (East Germany)- 
(d) Tashkent (U.S.S.R.) 

4. Encephalitis is an epi¬ 
demic disease generally noted 


m: 


(а) humid climate 

(б) desert climate 

.(c) temperate climate- 


7. Mrs Indira Gandhi, for¬ 
mer Prime Minister of India, 
has won the Lok Sabha by- 
election from: 

(a) Samastipur constituency 
\b) Fatehpur constituency 
(c) Chikmagalur consti- 

‘ tuency. 

8. Which of the following 
Union Territories of India have 
recently been placed under Pre¬ 
sident's Rule: 

.(a) Pondicherry' 

(b) Goa, Daman and Diu 

(c) Mizoram♦ 


5. According to the latest 9. With which of the fol- 
eatimnte* the percentage of lowing countries Russia has 
pn pni.rion i n India living below recently signed a treaty pledg¬ 


ing its full support against the 
“expansionist encroachments” 
of China: 

( 0 ) Cambodia 

(b) Vietnam • 

(c) Indonesia 

10. The Indian State leading 
in growth rate of population is: 

(a) Nagaland' 

lb) Assam 

(c) Haryana 

11. Whose signature is 
found on the 50-rupee currency 
notes in India ? 

(a) President of India 

lb) Finance Minister of 
India 

, (c) Secretary to the Prime 

Minister of India 

(d) Governor, Reserve 
BankofIndia> 

12. The first Indian to gel 
the rank of Field Marshal is: 

(d) S.H.F.J. Manekshaw* 

(b) G.G. Bewoor 

(c) Cariappa 

13. INS Vindhyagirj was 
built at which establishment? 

( 0 ) Garden Reach Work¬ 
shop 

(6) Mazagon Dock' 

(c) Cochin Shipyard 

14. Peshwa dynasty was 

founded by: * 

(a) t Balaji Vishwa Nath * 

(b) Balaji Baji Rao 

(c) Shivaji 
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15. The founder of the first 
historical empire in India was: 

(a) Ashoka the Great 
(A) Chandra Gupta Maurya- 
(c) Harsh Vardhana 

16. The Chola dynasty was 
an ancient Tamil Kingdom along 
the banks of the river: 

(a) Cauvery * 

(A) Godavari 
( c ) Krishna 

17. Which of the following 
dynasties ruled in China? 

(a) Bourbon 
lb) Windsor 

(c) Manchu • 

(d) Pallavas 

18. Wlio among the follow¬ 
ing great men belonged to 
Greece? 

(a) Julius Caesar 

(b) Bismarck 

(c) Aristotle. 

(d) Mussolini 

19. The Neolithic Age is 
known as the: 

(n) Stone Age • 

(/>) Bronze Age 
(c) Vedic Age 

20. The civilization which 
developed on the banks of the 
Tiber is known as: 

(<7) Egyptian 

(b) Roman • 

(c) Sumerian 

21. Who was the first per¬ 
son to sail round the world? 

(a) Robert Peary 
(A) Magellan • 

(r) Amundsen 

(d) Mihir Sen 

22. Who was the first 

Governor-General of Pakistan? 

(a) Liaqat Ali Khan 
lb) Mohammad Ali Jinnah<> 

(c) Ayub Khan 
Id) Yahya Khan 

23. Who is/was the first 
President of the Chinese Repub¬ 
lic ? 

(a) Mao Tse-tung 
lb) Chou En-lai 
(r) Sun Yat-sen . 

(d) Lin Yu-tang 


24. “Oder Neisse Line” de¬ 
fines the boundary drawn after 
the second World War between: 

(a) East Germany and 
West Germany 

( b ) East Germany and Po¬ 
land * 

(c) Germany and France 

25. The Declaration of 
American Independence was 
largely written by: 

(a) Thomas Jefferson* 

(A) Thomas Paine 
(c) George Washington 

26. Hundred years’ war 
(1338-1453) was fought between: 

(a) France and Germany 
(A) England and France* 
(c) Spain and Portugal 

27. The Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion in England ended the: 

(a) rule of the House of 
Hanover 

(A) rule of the Tudors 
(c) rule of the Stuarts • 

28. Which of the following 
foreign countries were influenc¬ 
ed by Indian culture in the an¬ 
cient period: 

(a) Persia (Iran) 

(A) Vietnam* 

(c) Malaya. 
id) Germany 

29. Who is said to have 
fiddled when Rome was burning? 

(a) Hercules 
(A) Nero 
(c) Acheles 
id) Julius Caesar 

30. Slavery was abolished 
in the U.S.A. in 1863 by: 

(a) George Washington 
(A) Thomas Jefferson 
(c) Abraham Lincoln* 

31. James II of England 
belonged to: 

(a) Stuart dynasty* 

(A) Tudor dynasty 
(c) House of Hanover 

32. Who among the follow¬ 
ing kings of England was forced 
to sign the Magna Carta in 
1215 ? 


(a) John II' 

(A) Henry III 
(c) Edward 1 

33. The largest deposits of 
uranium in India are found in: 

(a) Kerala 
(A) Rajasthan 
(c) Bihar* 

34. The famous temple Ko- 
narak is situated in: 

(a) Madhya Pradesh 
(A) Orissa' 

(c) Bihar 

35. Famagusta is: 

(a) a port city of Cyprus 4 
(A) an important town in 
Greece 

(r) an island in the Aegean 
Sea 

36. Kudremukh is situated 
in: 

(a) Maharashtra 
(A) Karnataka* 

(c) Tamil Nadu 

37. The capital of Malaysia 
is: 

(a) Male 

(A) Manila 

(c) Kuala Lumpur* 

38. Periyar Game Sanctuary 
is situated in: 

(a) Kerala • 

(A) Karnataka 
(c) Kashmir 

39. The name of the ruined 
capital of Vijaynagar Empire 
is: 

(a) Hampi* 

(A) Halcbid 
(c) Harappa 

40. “India House” is in: 

(a) New Delhi 

(A) Madras 
(c) London * 


Answers 


1 . 

(c) 

2. 

(c) 

3. 

(c) 

4. 

(c) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(a) 

7. 

(c) 

8. 

(a) & (c) 

9. 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

11. 

(d) 

12. 

(a) 


( Contd. on page 383) 
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Specially for N.D.A./Bariking/Clerical 
Service Examinations 


Objective-Type Tests 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Look to the answers at the 
the questions. 

Work as fast and as carefully 


end only after you have yourself solved all 


Q. I. Tick-mark die ap¬ 
propriate alternative given in each 
case. 

1. No sooner had he 
entered the hail 

{a) when the lights went off 
4b) than the lights went ofT 
(c) the lights went off 

2. T have not looked into 
the file 

(a) from Monday 

(b) s : 'cc Monday 

(c) for Monday 

3. Character, and not riches 

(a) win us respect 

(b) have won us respect 
(r) wins us respect 

.4. Not seldom 

(a) he comes late to the 
school 

(b) he is coming late to the 
school 

(c) does he comes late to 
the school 

S. Unfair m e a n s should 
not be 

(a) adapted at the exami¬ 
nation 

(b) adopted at the exami- 
; nation 

(c) adepted at the exami¬ 
nation 

' 6. The main poinls of the 
passage arc 

(a) as follows 

(b ) as follow 

(c) as following 

■7. I decided to invite him 

(a) at dinner 


as you can. 

(b) for dinner 

( c ) to dinner 

'8. A medical certificate is 

(tf) enclosed 

(b) enclosed herewith 

(c) enclosed here 

*9. T remain 

(a) your faithfully 

(b) your’s faithfully 

(c) yours faithfully 

10. He travelled from one 
corner of India 

(a) to the other 

(b) to another 

(c) to others 

Q. FI. Indicate the correct 
synonym by its number. 

*(u) indefatigable 

1. weary 

2. unpleasant 

3. untiring 

(b) reiterate 

1. review 

2. resume 

3. repeat 

(c) lethargic 

1. slow-moving 

2. tough 

3. sickly 

(d) pestilence 

1. nuisance 

2. disease 

3. extermination 

*(<?) benign 

1. well-disposed 

2. cancerous 

3. benighted 


■(f) ostensible 

1. extended 

2. boastful 

3. apparent 

.(g) mused 

1. sang 

2. mined 

3. contemplated 

(h) emolument 

1. parody 

2. office 

3. payment 

"(f) allay 

1. calm 

2. construct 

3. support 

•O') remanded 

1. permit led 

2. recommitted 

3. released 

Q. III. Complete the fol¬ 
lowing proverbial sayings by 
selecting the appropriate alter¬ 
native. 

'(a) Do not count your chic¬ 
kens 

1. after you have paid 
the money 

2. before they arc hatch¬ 
ed 

3. every day 

’ (6) Remove an old tree 

1. and plant a new one 

2. and it will wither to 
death 

3. before it falls down 
■(c) II never rains 

I. when rain is needed 
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2. whra tire wind U Mow¬ 
ing 

3. but it pours 

*(rf) He that pays the piper 

1 . repents afterwards 

2 . throws away his money 

3. calls the tune 

• (e) Why keep a cow 

1 . when you have no 
accommodation 

2 . if you cannot look 
after it 

3. when you can buy 
milk 


6. The Minister tried to 

-enthusiasm for the ftve-yeat- 

plan. (gen) 

7. The entire building was 

-with candles and electric 

bulbs, (ill) 

8 . Attendance at the church 

is no longer-for primary 

students, (man) 

9. A balanced diet gives 

one the proper-. (nut) 

10. A hospital has been 

built to-his memory, (per) 

Q. V. Indicate the sen- 


2: Wemurttrytottoidle 
vestige on marriages. 

3. To wear a vestige under 
the coat is no longer fashion¬ 
able. 

Q. VI. Read the follow¬ 
ing passage carefully and answer 
the qrtiou given below. 

In terms of current political 
ideology^ Gandhism is a che¬ 
mical compound of democracy, 
socialism and communism— 
with a good dash of medieval 
conservatism. Gandhism is no 
reaper or leveller. It is based 


* (/) Give a dog a bad name 

1 . and he will bite you 

2 . and people will stone 
him to death 

3 . and hang him 
m (g ) All lay loads 

1 . on the shoulders of 
others 

2 . if they can help it 

3. on a willing horse 

-(ft) Marriages are made 

1 . by priests 

2 . in heaven 

3. and broken by brokers 

* ( 1 ) Fools build houses 

1 . and wise men live in 
them 

2 . and repent 

3. on sand 

* ( 7 ) He who hesitates 

1 . delays 

2 . is lost 

3. gets confused 

Q. IV. Fill in the blanks 
with words the first three letters 
of which are given in each case. 

1. All nations must work 

for the-of peace, (acc) 

2. The road made a sharp 

-to the top of the hill. 

(asc) 

3. The-took place when 

no one was at home, (bur) 

4. Pictures of the wanted 


fence (or sentences) which gives 
the correct meaning of the head¬ 
word. 

(а) Consolidate 

1 . When the temperature 
goes below zero, water consoli¬ 
dates into ice. 

2. The two railroads were 
consolidated into one line. 

3. She wept bitterly and 
would not be consolidated. 

(б) Temperate 

1 . He abused me and natu¬ 
rally I lost my temperate. 

2. Be more temperate in 
your eating habits. 

3. People living in tempe¬ 
rate climates can work harder 
than others. 

(c) Affected 

1. The state government 
has promised all help to the 
persons affected by recent floods. 

2. The thief affected his 
escape from the prison. 

3. The doctor says that the 
lungs of the patient have been 
affected. 

w 

(d) Luxurious 

1 . She is very fond of 
luxurious living. 

2. This hair oil has given 
me a luxurious growth of hair. 

3. The house is full of 
luxurious furniture. 


on the concept that every one 
and everything has a place in the 
world order, mutually interested 
in the well-being of the whole. 
It is an ‘ism* hinged on example, 
not precept. Its appeal is to 
the heart, not for mere mecha¬ 
nical obedience but for action 
out of conviction. In his life 
Mahatma Gandhi was a strange 
combination of the democrat, 
socialist and communist, be¬ 
sides being saint and philoso¬ 
pher in his own inimitable man¬ 
ner. At the same time he was 
not a one-track follower of any 
particular ideology. He oppos¬ 
ed the tyranny of the majority 
in modern democracy. He was 
against the enforced levelling 
of society in socialism. He was 
a vehement critic of “bureau¬ 
cratic autocracy” in commun¬ 
ism. He regarded mankind as 
the supreme creation of God— 
as superior to these man-made 
“isms”. His conviction was 
that the brotherhood of man¬ 
kind can be achieved only 
through the nobler principle 
of love, kindness and service. 

1. Complete the following 
sentences 

(a) Gandhiji opposed de¬ 
mocracy because- 

(b) He , opposed socialism 

because- 

(c) He opposed commun¬ 
ism because- 


murderers were— r to police all- (<?) Vestige 2. What do you mean by 

over the state, (cir) ]. The diamond ring was the statement that Gandhism 

5. They made-remarks her last vestige of by-gone is no “ism”? 

about their opponents, (der) wealth. ( 1 Contd. on page 383) 
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Objective-Type Tests 

everyday science 


1. Temporary magnets are 
made of 

(a) copper 

(b) soft iron¬ 
ic) steel 

(d) tin 

2. A radio signal will travel 
around the earth (in a great 
circle) in about 

(a) 1 second' 

(b) 1/7 second 

(c) 2 days 
id) instantly 

3. The telephone was in* 
vented by 

(a) Alexander Fleming 

(b) Morse 

(c) Marconi 

(d) Bell 

4. Ra !io waves are much 
like 

(a) sound waves - 

(b) water waves 

(c) waves in a wire 

(d) light waves 

5. Of the following, the 
poorest heat insulator is 

(a) air 

(b) rock 

(c) glass 

(d) aluminium 

6 . A foamite extinguisher 
contains a solution of baking 
soda and 

(a) sulphuric acid 

(b) hydrochloric acid ■ 

(c) .alum 

(d) carbon tetrachloride 

7. The gas that usually 
causes explosions in coal mines 
is 

(a) methane - 

(b) carbon monoxide 
(ej air 

(a) hydrogen 

8 . Natural gas is 

(a) a compound of methane 
and ethane 


( b ) a source of carbo che¬ 
micals in industry 

(c) carried by pipelines 

(d) the most plentiful fuel 
gas 

9. The percentage of iron 
in a rich iron ore is about 

(a) 5 

(b) 30 

(c) 60 * 
id) 9 0 


(b) platelets 

(c) red blood cells 

id) white blood cells * 

15. Which is an example of 
an antibiotic? 

(а) sulphanilamide 

( б ) cortisone 

(c) salk vaccine 

(d) streptomycin * 

16. The inner layer of skin 
is called the 


10. Of the following, the 
only metal that is produced 
directly from its ore by an elec¬ 
trical process is 

(a) aluminium * 

(b) copper 

(c) steel 

\d) zirconium 

11. The body is like an 
internal combustion machine in 
that it 

(a) releases heat in chemi¬ 
cal reactions 


(a) cuticle , 

(b) . dermis * 

(c) papillae 

(d) epidermis 

17. Which organ is not re¬ 
lated to the function of excre¬ 
tion? 

(fl) lung 
( 6 ) kidney 
(c> salivary gland * 
id) sweat gland 

18. The nerve centre for 

sight is located in the ' 


(6) digests food 

(c ) exhales carbon dioxide 

•(d) enables us to do work . 

12. Substances usually pre¬ 
sent in largest amount in ordi¬ 
nary food are 

(a) minerals and vitamins 

(b) carbohydrates and pro¬ 
teins . 

(c) carbohydrates and vita¬ 
mins 

(d) proteins and minerals 

13. If the cerebellum of a 
pigeon were destroyed, the bird 
would not be able to 

(a) fly* 

(b) breathe 

(c) digest food 

(d) oxidise food 


(a) cerebellum 

(b) cerebrum • 

(c) medulla 

(d) spinal cord 


19. If a boy's father has 
hemophilia and his mother has 
one gene for hemophilia, what 
is the chance that the boy will 
inherit the disease? 


(a) 0% 

(b ) 50 %’ 

(c) 75% 
id) 100 % 


20. After having six daugh¬ 
ters, the chance that the parents 
will produce a son is 

id) 0 % 

ib) 25% 

ic) 50%' 

id) 75% 


14. Leukaemia is a type of 
cancer in which there is an ab¬ 
normal increase in number of 
(a) bone cells 


21. Latitude 10” is 
(a) an angle of 10 ° mea¬ 
sured at the centre of 
the earth 
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( b ) a distance of about 700 
miles north or south of 
the equator* 

(c) a distance of about 700 
miles anywhere on 
earth 

(d) an angle in degrees con¬ 
verted to a distance in 
miles 

22. Night and day are caus¬ 
ed by 

(a) the tilting of the earth's 
axis 

(b) the rotation of the earth 
about its axis • 

(c) the revolution of the 
earth around the sun 

(d) the motion of the sun 
with respect to the 
earth 

23. The tilting of the earth's 
axis causes 

to the sun's rays to slo^e 

(b) differences in climate 

(c) the seasons * 

(d) the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere to receive more 
heat than the Southern 
Hemisphere 

24. A mineral differs from 
a rock in that a mineral is 

(a) a part of a rock 
(h) a chemical compound 
present in a rock * 

(c) always a silicate 

(d) always crystalline 

25. An organic sedimentary 
rock is 

(a) coral 

( b ) shale* 

(<) limestone 
(d) sandstone 

Increases (I), Decreases (D), 
Remains the same (RS) 

26. When a ray of light 

passes obliquely from air into 
glass, its speed-. 

27. As the temperature of 

a piece of radium' increases, the 
rate of radioactive disintegra¬ 
tion-. * 

28. As a sou nd wave moves 

away from its source, its velo¬ 
city-. 


29. As the wavelength of 

light increases, the index of re¬ 
fraction of crown glass-. 

30. As an electric current in 

a conductor increases, the 
strength of the magnetic field 
around the conductor-. 

Explain 

31. A swimming pool of 
water is flat where the depth is 
3 feet. If a person stands at the 
centre of this region, why does 
it appear to him that he is stand¬ 
ing at the deepest point? 

32. When a person raises 
his right hand in front of a 
mirror, which hand of his image 
rises. 

33. What problems must 
engineers solve when they string 
electric wires and build bridges? 

34. Explain the disadvant¬ 
ages of expansion of water when 
it freezes. 

35. How does placing cer¬ 
tain foods in refrigerator pre¬ 
vent spoilage? 

*^6. Modified True False 
Questions 

Directions: In some of the 
following statements, the term in 
italics makes the statement in¬ 
correct. For each incorrect state¬ 
ment, write the term that must 
be substituted for the italicised 
term. For each correct state¬ 
ment. write the word true. 

(a) Chloroplasts enable 
plants to carry out the process 
of transpiration. 

(b) A substance taken in by 
a green plant cell but not by an 
animal cell is oxygen. 

(c) Mushrooms cannot 
manufacture carbohydrates 
because they lack chlorophyll. 

(d) Carbon-14 has been used 
to trace the fate of water that a 
plant absorbs. 

(e) Green plants help to 
maintain a balanced composi¬ 
tion of the air by taking in 
nitrates. 


1 * ■ i M' 

FflHn<fceHm*i 

*'37. (a) Drugs that slow 
down the activities of nerve cells 
are called-. 

to The sex of an individual 
is determined at the time of-. 

(e) Cross-breeding to pro¬ 
duce offspring having the desi¬ 
rable traits of each of two 
parents is known as-. 

(d) Paramecia reproduced 

by the process of-. 

(e) Atabrine is a drug that 
is useful in treating the disease 


Test your knowledge 

38. Latitude and 1 are 

used to locate any place on the 
earth. Th e 2 are circles drawn 
through the poles. The 3 . 

reading zero, is located at Green¬ 
wich, England. From there we 
measure east or west to the 180° 
line which marks the 4 t . 

Seasons occur because of 
the 5 of the earth's axis from 
the vertical, and the earth's 
6 around the sun. As the 
earth rotates, the sun appears 
to go around once every 24 
hours. Since there a r e_ 7. 
degrees in each circle, the sun 
appears to move through _ 8 
of arc every hour. That is, the 
earth rotates 9 degrees of arc 
every hour. Because of this, 
the earth is divided into__ *9 _ 
time zones. There ar e 11 
of these time zones on the main 
body of the United States. 

Scientific Abbreviations 
and Vocabulary 

39. (a) CRO, (b) NBS, (c) 
NMR, (d) Bevatrons, (e) Incli¬ 
nometer, (/) Habitat 


Answers 


1 . 

to 

2. 

to 

3. 

(d) 

4. 

(d) 

5. 

(d) 

6 . 

to 

7. 

to 

8 . 

(d) 

9. 

(c) 

10 . 

to 

11 . 

(d) 

12 . 

to 

13. 

(a) 

14. 

to 
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*s; go 

17. (c) 


19. (b) 
21 . ( 6 ) 
23. (c) 

25. m 

27. RS 
29. D 


16. (6) 
18. (6) 
20 . (c) 
22 . ( 6 ) 
24. (b) 
26. D 
28. RS 
30. I 


9. fifteen 

10. 24 

11 . four 

39. (a) Cathode Ray Oscil¬ 
loscope. 

(b) National Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards. 


(d) A cyclic accelerator for 
accelerating protons, and other 
particles to very high energies 
(upto 6 giga-electron volts). 

(e) An instrument for mea¬ 
suring the angle of inclination 
whice an aircraft makes with 
the horizontal. 


31. When a person is stand¬ 
ing in the centre of a pool of 
clear water, the light from other 
parts of the bottom surface of 
the pool bends away from the 
normal. The rays of light 
reaching the person's eye when 

S (reduced back appear to come 
irom a raised surface. Hence 
the person gets the impression 
that he is standing at the deepest 
point. 

32. The image formed by a 
plane mirror is laterally revers¬ 
ed. Thus when a person caises 
his right hand, it will appear to 
him that he is raising his left 
hand. 

33. Th;y must allow for 
expansion and contraction due 
to the change in temperature. 

34. Because the expansion 
of water as it freezes causes in¬ 
creased pressure, closed con¬ 
tainers such as water pipes and 
car radiators are likely to break. 

35. Low temperature re¬ 
tards enzyme action and inter¬ 
feres with the growth of fungi. 

36. (a) photosynthesis 

(b) carbon dioxide 

(c) true 

(d) carbon dioxide 

(e) carbon dioxide 

37. (a) narcotics 
<6) fertilisation 

( c) hybridisation 

(d) binary fission 

(e) malaria 

38. 1. longitude 

2 . meridians 

3 . prime meridians 

4 . international date 
line 

5 . inclination 

6 . revolution 

7. 360 

8 . 15* 


(c) Nuclear Magnetic Reso- (/) The natural home of a 
nance. plant or animal. 


Objective-Type Tests—English Language 

(Contd. from page 380) 


3. Explain the line “Gan¬ 
dhism is no reaper or leveller**. 

4. Who is a “one-track” 
follower? 


5. Suggest a suitable title 
to the passage. 


1 . (b) 
3. (c) 
5. (b) 
7. (c) 
9. (c) 


GO 3 
(c) 1 
GO 1 
Or) 3 
(0 1 

(a) 2 
(c) 3 
(e) 3 
(*) 3 
(0 1 


Answers 

(Question I) 

2 . (b) 
4. (c) 
6 . (a) 
8 . (a) 
10 . (b) 

(Question //) 
(b) 3 
GO 2 
(/) 3 
(h) 3 
0 ) 2 

(Question I/I) 
(b) 2 
(d) 3 

CO 3 
(h) 2 
0 ) 2 


(Question IV) 

1 . accomplishment 

2 . ascent 

3. burglary 

4. circulated 

5. derogatory 

6 . generate 

7. illuminated 

8 . mandatory 

9. nutrition 

10 . perpetuate 

(Question V) 

(a) 2 (b) 2,3 

(c) 1.3 GO 1.3 

(«) 1 


(Question VI) 

1 . (a) It amounted to the 
tyranny of the majority. 

(b) It employed force in 
bringing about equality. 

(c) It meant all power for 
bureaucracy. 

2. Gandhism does not con¬ 
fine itself to any particular creed 
or political ideology. 

3. Reaping means des¬ 
truction or elimination of all 
opposition while levelling means 
bringing about economic euqa- 
lity by brute force. Gandhism 
aims at accomplishing equality 
by persuasion, even love. 

4. One who has closed his 
mind to everything except his 
own ism or ideology. 

5. Gandhism and Univer¬ 
sal Welfare. 


Objective-Type Tests 
GeneralStudies 


(Contd. from page 378) 


13. 

(b) 

14. 

(a) 

15. 

(b) 

16. 

(a) 

17. 

(c) 

18. 

GO 

19. 

GO 

20 . 

(b) 

21 . 

(b) 

22 . 

(b) 

23. 

(c) 

24. 

(b) 

-25. 

GO- 

26. 

(b) 

27. 

GO 

28. 

(b) and (c) 

29. 

(b) 

30. 

(c) 

31. 

GO 

*32. 

(a)' 

33. 

GO 

34. 

( b) 

35. 

GO 

36. 

(b) 

37. 

GO 

38. 

C4 

39. 

(a) 

40. 

go 
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Freedom of Public Opinion 

If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, 
we cannot afford to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays 
want of faith In one’s own cause. 

—Mahatma Gudhl 


GradUaii naught 



Mahatma Gandhi was an 
ardent champion of freedom of 
public opinion. “Public opi¬ 
nion alone", he says, “can keep 
society pure and healthy”. 
Intolerance 

He does not countenance 
intolerance—religious or politi¬ 
cal. He pleads for utmost tole¬ 
ration. He holds that there is 
room for as many parties as 
there are opinions. “Differen¬ 
ces of opinions", he observes, 
“would be an indication of 
healthy independence of mind 
which is the law of life—not 
the party intrigue and party 
strife. The latter are incompati¬ 
ble with independence." 

Hear the other side 

In this context Gandhiji 
.stresses the vital importance of 
the time honoured principle of 
natural justice: hear the other 
side. He thinks that evolu¬ 
tion of democracy is not possi¬ 
ble if we are not prepared to 
hear the other side. He re¬ 
marks: “We shut the doors of 
reason when we refuse to listen 
to our opponents or having 
listened, make fun of them. If 
intolc r* 1 * 1 ^ becomes a habit 
we run the risk of missing the 
truth." 

Open mladedness 

Gandhiji wants us to be 
imbued with the spirit of open- 
mindedness. “This openness of 
mind", he says “strengthens the 
truth in us and removes the 


dross from it." 

Gandhiji has repeatedly ob¬ 
served that there is no monopoly 
of right judgement. "We are 
all liable to err and are often 
obliged to revise our judge¬ 
ments." He holds that in a 
vast country like India, there 
must be room for all schools of 
honest thought. And the least 
therefore, we owe to ourselves 
and to others, is to try to under¬ 
stand the opponent's view-point 
and if we cannot accept it, res¬ 
pect it as fully as we should ex¬ 
pect him to respect ours. If 
we have no charity, and no tole¬ 
rance we cannot ever settle our 
differences amicably. 

Liberty of Speech 

In his opinion, liberty of 
speech means that it is unassailed 
“even when the speech hurts." 
Liberty of the press can be said 
to be truly respected only when 
the press can comment in the 
severest terms upon and even 
misrepresent matters—protec¬ 
tion against misrepresentation or 
violence being secured not by 
an administrative gagging order, 
not by closing down the Press, 
but by punishing the real offen¬ 
der, leaving the Press itself un¬ 
restricted. 

Public OfMm 

In a democracy the force of 
public opinion is irresistible. 
As he puts it, “Healthy public 
opinion has an influence of 
which we have not realized the 
full significance. But public 
opinion, he avers categorically, 
b ec o mes intolerable when it 
becomes violent and aggressive. 
It must be non-violent and non- 


aggressive." 

Gandhiji holds that “A 
popular state can never act in 
advance of public opinion. If 
it goes against it, it will be des¬ 
troyed." In particular he ob¬ 
serves that legislation in ad¬ 
vance of public opinion iB often 
worse than useless. It repre¬ 
sents bankruptcy of missionary 
spirit. He would agree with 
Lincoln when he says, “Public 
opinion is everything: with pub¬ 
lic sentiment nothing can fail. 
Without it nothing can succeed. 
Consequently he who moulds 
public opinion goes deeper than 
he who enacts statutes or pro¬ 
nounces decisions." 

In short, Gandhiji teaches 
that public opinion which in a 
democracy is omnipotent should 
be free and unfettered in the 
interest of health and purity of 
the society. Intolerance mili¬ 
tates against the true spirit of 
democracy. Let all schools of 
honest thought flourish. “Think 
and let others think." Public 
opinion ceases to be healthy 
when it is violent and aggres¬ 
sive instead of being non¬ 
violent, informed, enlightened 
and open-minded. As Gandhi¬ 
ji has it, “Democracy, discip¬ 
lined and enlightened, is the 
finest thing in the world. A 
democracy prejudiced, ignorant 
and superstitious will land itself 
in chaos and may be self- 
destroyed." The state must 
have a wholesome respect for 
public opinion. It must win the 
consent of its members to its 
action. Laws that do not em¬ 
body public opinion cannot be 
enforced. 
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vm ASIAN GAMES 
(Dec. 9-20, 1978) 

Opening Ceremony: The 
VIII Asian Games opened with 
a flourish of colourful pageantry 
at Bangkok on December 9. 
Over 3,000 sportsmen from 27 
countries participated in the 
two-hour long ceremony, pre¬ 
sided over by the King of 
Thailand. 

This is the third time that 
these Games are being held at 
Bangkok since their inception 
in India in 1951. Previously, 
this city played host to the 
Fifth Games in 1966 and again 
the Sixth Games in 1970 when 
Seoul (South Korea ) cried off. 
A similar position arose when, 
after agreeing to hold the 1978 
Games, Pakistan backed out. 
In between the Games were 
organised at Manila (1954), 
Tokyo (1958), Jakarta (1962) 
and Teheran (1974). 

India has sent a contingent 
of about 170 competitors and 
officials to take part in 14 dis¬ 
ciplines—athletics, badminton 
(men and women), boxing, cy¬ 
cling, wrestling, football, 
hockey, volleyball, table tennis, 
tennis, weightlifting, shooting, 
yachting and archery. 

A Round-op of thr 1971 Allan 
Gama will be published in the Feb¬ 
ruary 1979 lam of the Competition 

Indian medal winners up to the 
time Of writing (December 19) an: 

Gold: Hari Chand (5,000 m. and 
10,000 m.); Sri rain (BOO m.); R. 
Gnanasekharan (200m. sprint); Bihar 
dur Singh(ihot put); Hakim Singh (20 
km. walk); Surcsh Babu (long jump); 
Randbir Singh (trap shooting); Ra- 
jinder Singh (wrestling—74 kg. dan); 
Kartar Singh (wrestling—90kg. dam); 
Qceta Zutshi (800 m.) 

Star: Sat Pal (wrestling—over 
100 kg. dan); Gceta Zutahi (1,500 
m.); Udey Prabhu (400 m.); Angel 
Mary Joseph (Women's long jump); 


Gopal Saini (3,000 m. steeplechase); 
R. Gnanasekharan (100 m.); 400m. 
relay; Bifl Mohan (Bioxing); hockey. 

Bronze: Satvir Singh (110 m. 
hurdles); Murli Kuttan (400 m.); 
Rattan Singh (1,500 m.); Chiradeep 
Mukherjea (Tennis); Mulk Sing 
(Boxing); C. Macbaiah (Boxing). 

China won the first Gold Medal 
of the 1978 Asian Games. The Medal 
was won by men's gymnastic team. 

AWARDS 

Arjona Awards: Ten sports¬ 
men and women have been 
selected for the Arjuna Award 
for 1977-78 by the Government 
of India on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the All-India Council of 
Sports. They are: 

Aijuaa Awards 1977-78 

Athletics (deaf and dumb): Satish 
Kumar 

Badminton: Miss Kanwal Tha- 
kur Singh 

Basketball: T. Vijayaraghavan 
Boxing: B.S. Thapa 
Cricket: G.R. Vishwanath 
Go(f: Mrs Sita Rawlley 
Hockey (Men): Harcharan Singh 
Hockey (Women): Mia Lorraine 
Luna Fernanda 

Volleyball: A. Ramana Rao 
Weightlifting: M. Tamil Sdvan 

Rif .HARD S 

National Championship; 
Michael Ferreira, reigning world 
champion, made a world record 
of two 500 breaks in one session 
when he defeated D. Subba Rao 
(Andhra) 1724-835, in the Na¬ 
tional Billiards Championship 
at Calcutta on December 2. 

CRICKET 

Pakistan Win Rubber: Pakis¬ 
tan won the three-Test cricket 
aeries against India when they 
defeated the visitors by eight 
wickets in the third match at 
Karachi on November 19. The 
home team had earlier won the 
second Test at Lahore and 


drawn the first at Faialabad 

Whereas Pakistan outplayed 
India in all departments of tire 
game, an outstanding perfor¬ 
mance with the bat was given by 
Sunil Gavaskar who hit a cen¬ 
tury in each innings to become 
the fifth man in the world to 
achieve this feat twice in his 
career. He got the first 
“double" of centuries in the 
Test series against West Indw 
in 1971. The four others who 
have won this distinction arte: 
Bert Sutcliffe (England), George 
Headley and Clyde Walcott 
(both West Indies) and Greg 
Chappell (Australia). 

Gavaskar also eclipsed Polly 
Umrigar’s record of 3,631 runs 
in Test cricket by aggregating 
3,674 runs in his 40th Test. 
Umrigar had collected his runs 
in 59 Tests. 

Scorbs 

India: 344 (S. Gavaskar 
111; Sarfraz Nawaz, four for 
89; Imran Khan, three for 75) 
and 300 (S. Gavaskar 137; Sar¬ 
fraz Nawaz, five for 70). 

Pakistan: 481 for nine dec¬ 
lared (Javed Miandad 100; B.S. 
Chandrasekhar, three for 97) 
and 165 for two. 

Captains : Mushtaq Mo¬ 
hammad (Pakistan)-, B.S. Bedi 
(India). 

C.K. Nayudu Tournament: 
North Zone won the C.K. Nayu¬ 
du Trophy Inter-Zone Under 22 
Cricket Tournament defeating 
West Zone by an innings sad 
26 runs at Hyderabad on No¬ 
vember 19. 

Scores 

West Zone: 208 and 93; 
North Zone: 327. 

India-West Indies Test: The 
first Test between India and 
West Indies ended in a tame 
draw at Bombay on December 6. 

The match, however, was 
remarkable for two batting per¬ 
formances by the captains of 
the teams. Sunil Gavaskar 
scored his third successive cen¬ 
tury in three innings—counting 
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the last Test against Pakistan 
at Karachi. His 20S was his 
second double century, the first 
having been scored in 1970-71 
against West Indies in their 
country. Alvin Kallicharan 
defied Indian bowlers and scor¬ 
ed 187 runs, the highest of his 
career. 

Scores 

India: 424 (S. Gavaskar 
205; T.S. Clarke, four for 98; 
V.A. Holder, four for 94) and 
224 for two (C. Chauhan 84, 
S. Gavaskar 73). 

West Indies: 493 (A. Kalli¬ 
charan 187; B.S. Chandrasekhar, 
five for 116). 

England-Australis Test: Eng¬ 
land defeated Australia in the 
first Test by seven wickets at 
Brisbane on December 6. 

Scores 

Australia: 116 and 339 

England: 286 and 170 for 
three. 

Captains: Mike Brearley 
(England); Graham Yallop (Aus¬ 
tralia), 

FOOTBALL 

Jaspal Singh Memorial Tour¬ 
nament: Jagatjit Mills (Phag- 
wara) won the Jaspal Singh 
Memorial Football Tournament, 
defeating Border Security Force 
by 2-0 in the final at Ludhiana 
on November 25. 

GOLF 

D.C.M. Open Tournament: 
Alan Singh won the D.C.M. 
Open Golf Tournament when 
he defeated Om Parkash, a 
Delhi professional, by one stroke 
at New Delhi on December 3. 

HOCKEY 

Nehru Gold Cup Tonraa- 
■eut: Border Security Force, 
Jullundur, won the Nehru Gold 
Cup Hockey Tournament for 
Bn second yc&r in succession 
at New Delhi on December 6 
when they defeated Punjab 


Police by one goal to nil in the 
final. 

Champions’ Trophy Tourna¬ 
ment : Pakistan, the World Cup 
holders, beat Olympic silver 
medallists Australia by two goals 
to one at Lahore on November 
24 to win the inaugural Cham¬ 
pions' Trophy Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment. Britain finished third. 
New Zealand fourth and Spain 
fifth. India did not take part 
in the tournament. 

Nehru Junior Tournament: 
In an all-Jullundur final of the 
Nehru Junior Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment, Sports School defeated 
Central School by 4-0 in the 
tie-breaker, after both teams 
had failed to score in the stipu¬ 
lated period, at New Delhi on 
November 14. 

Dhyan Chand Tournament 
Indian Airlines, Delhi, won the 
Dhyan Chand Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment at Agra on November 15. 
defeating C.R.P.F. ( Neemuch ) 
by three goals to nil in the final. 

Maharaja Banjit Singh Gold 
Cup Tournament: The 10th All 
India Mahatma Ranjit Singh 
Gold Cup Hockey Tournament 
will go down in history as, for 
the first time, both the finalists— 
Punjab Police and Border Secu¬ 
rity Force—were scratched. No 
decision having been reached, 
even after extra time, the players 
of both teams refused to decide 
the issue via the tie-breaker and 
insisted on sharing the trophy. 
The organising committee de¬ 
cided to scratch both the teams 
and awarded the cup to Corps 
of Signals, who had earlier de¬ 
feated Punjab Electricity Board, 
2 -1, in the match for the third 
place. 


TABLE TENNIS 

Adn Championships: The 

Asian Table Tennis Champion 
ships ended in a blaze of glory 
for China at Kuala Lumpur on 
December 1. They claimed the 
men’s and women’s singles 


titles and the team champion¬ 
ship. 

Results 

Men’s singles: Kuo Yueh- 
hua (China) beat Liang Keliang 
(China), 21-8,17-21,21-15,21-19. 

Women’s singles: T s a o 
Yen-hua (China) beat Yang 
Ying (China), 21-13,21-19,21-12. 

Men’s doubles: Jo Yong 
Ho and Yun Choi (North Korea) 
beat Kuo Yueh-hua and Lu 
Yao-hua (China), 18-21, 21-15, 
15-21, 21-13, 21-16. 

Women’s doubles: Pak 
Yong Ok and Kim Chang Ae 
(North Korea) beat Ri Song 
Suk and Choe Jong (North 
Korea), 21-19, 21-18, 21-9. 

Team championship: China 
1, North Korea 2, Japan 3; 
India came fourth. 

TENNIS 

Indian Grand Prix: Teen¬ 
ager Yannick Noah won the 
Indian Grand Prix tennis crown 
defeating Poscal Portes, in an 
all-French final at Calcutta on 
December 3 by 6-3, 6-2. He 
thus completed a double, hav¬ 
ing already bagged the Manila 
Grand Prix title last week. 

The doubles was claimed by 
an lndo-U.S. combination of 
Shashi Menon and Sherwood 
Stewart who defeated Yannick 
Noah and Giles Moreton 
(France), 7-6,6-4. 

Davis Cup: India qualified 
for the East Zone semi-finals of 
the Davis Cup Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment when they defeated Indo¬ 
nesia by four matches to one at 
Ahmedabad on December 7. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Junior Champion¬ 
ships: Railways, the holders, 
retained the team tide in the 
National Junior Weightlifting 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed at Jammu on November 25. 
Punjab kept the runners-up posi¬ 
tion and were followed by Tamil 
Nadu and Jammu and Kashmir. 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


AWARDS 

"Diplomat of the Year” 

Award: The UN Secretary- 
General, Kurt Waldheim, has 
been awarded the 1977 “Diplo¬ 
mat of the Year” award—a 
plaque crediting him with states¬ 
manship, negotiating skill, keen 
intellect, political courage and 
hard work “for the twin causes 
of peace and justice”. 

The award was presented to 
Mr Waldheim on December 6 
by the Editorial Board of the 
Diplomatic World Bulletin, a 
periodical on UN events. 

Aijuna \ wards: See within 
the "Sports Feature” on page 
385. 


CONFERENCES 

18th World Management 
Congress: The four-day World 
Management Congress was held 
in New Delhi on December 5-8, 
1978. It brought together about 
1,300 managers from East and 
West to discuss how managers 
should tackle the gigantic prob¬ 
lems of un-employment and 
poverty faced by developing 
countries. 

The Congress, a triennial 
event, is being held in an Asian 
country for the second time, the 
first having been held at Tokyo. 

More than 300 delegates 
from 50 countries of Europe, 
Latin America, West Asia, 
Africa and South-East Asia, 
besides the United States and 
the Soviet Union participated. 

The discussions in the con¬ 
cluding session took into 
account four major issues: (1) 


Managerial realities of global 
inter-dependence; (2) social sys¬ 
tems and human welfare in 
organisations; (3) Government 
and business relations, and (4) 
consumerism. 

This is for the first time that 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia participated in the world 
management congress with high 
level delegations. 

Though China did not parti¬ 
cipate, papers submitted for 
discussions by experts referred 
to the growing realisation there 
about the importance of 
management. 

At the concluding session Mr 
Walter Piazza Tanguis of Peru 
was elected the next president of 
the CTOS World Council of 
Management succeeding Dr 
Bharat Ram of India. 


CONSTITUTION 

45th Amendment Bill: The 
Lok Sabha passed on Decem¬ 
ber 7, the Constitution 45th 
Amendment Bill (re-numbered 
as the 44th Amendment Bill) 
as amended by the Rajya Sabha. 

The Bill now goes to the 
States for ratification. Over 50 
per cent States have to approve 
the Bill before the President 
could give his assent to it. 

The States are expected to 
consider the Bill in their budget 
sessions. 

The 45th Constitution 
Amendment Bill, which sought 
to annul a number of changes 
made in the Constitution under 
the 42nd amendment during the 
Emergency, was passed by the 


Awaids 
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Mlaedbuiy 

Lok Sabha on August 23, 1977, 
and transmitted to the Rfljya 
Sabha for its concurrence. The 
Rajya Sabha, for the first time 
in the country*s parliamentary 
history passed the Bill with 
amendments, as its sitting held 
on August 31,1978, and return¬ 
ed it to the Lok Sabha on Sep¬ 
tember 12. 

While the Rajya Sabha 
amendments negatived some of 
the important clauses in the Bill 
as passed by the Lok Sabha, 
the Government d e c i d e d to 
accept them and sought the 
leave of the Lok Sabha to 
approve them. Though many 
Janata Party members expres¬ 
sed their unhappiness over the 
acceptance of the Rajya Sabha 
amendments, Education Minis¬ 
ter P.C. Chunder, who piloted 
the Bill in the absence of Law 
Minister Shanti Bhushan, justi¬ 
fied the Government's stand. 
He said according to the Gov¬ 
ernment “half of loaf was better 
than no loaf at all”. 

The amending Bill corrects 
the distortions which crept into 
the Constitution in the wake of 
changes made in it during the 
emergency. 

PERSONS 

Golda Melr, Mrs : who 
died on December 8, at the age 
of 80, was Prime Minister of 
Israel during the stormy period 
of 1969 to 1974. 

Mrs Meir’s iron will had 
prompted Israel’s first Prime 
Minister, the late David Ben- 
Gurion, to call her “one of the 
best men 1 have got*. 
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Pereira, Vice-Admiral RX.: 
who is to take over as the Chief 
of the Naval Staff from Admiral 
Jal Cursetji on February 28, 
1979 when the latter retires on 
completion of his tenure of 
service, is at present Vice-Chief 
of the Naval Staff. He will be 
granted the rank of Admiral 
when he assumes office as Chief 
of Naval Staff. 

Born on May 25,1923 Vice- 
Admiral Pereira had held a 
series of important appoint¬ 
ments both at sea and on shore. 
Vice-Admiral Pereira was 
awarded the Ati Vishist Seva 
Medal in 1971 and the Param 
Vishist Seva Medal in 1977. 

Samoza, Anastesio: He is 
President of Nicaragua. He 
was in the news when on De¬ 
cember 8, he ordered an end to 
martial law and the state of 
emergency declared in Septem¬ 
ber 1978 at the height of the 
civil conflict. 

Some 2,000 people were 
reported to have died in the 
fighting between Samoza troops 
and Government opponents. 


PLACES 

Johaestown: a religious 
agriculturist commune in north¬ 
west Guyana was the scene of 
mass suicide-murder from where 
about 775 dead bodies were 
found in November last. 

Palestine: The State yet to 
be formed was in the news when 
over American and Israeli pro¬ 
test. with Egypt’s assent, the 
UN General Assembly endors¬ 
ed on December 9, 1978, a plan 
to help the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation found a Palesti¬ 
nian State in the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank of the Jordan River, 
now under Israeli occupation. 

The provision “declares that 
the validity of agreements pur¬ 
porting to solve the problem 
of Palestine requires that they 
be within the framework of the 
United Nations and its Charter 


and its resolutions on the basis 
of the full attainment and exer¬ 
cise of the inalienable rights of 
the Palestinian people, includ¬ 
ing the right of return and the 
right to national independence 
and with the participation of 
the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation”. 


PROJECTS 

“Garland Canal” Plan: The 

Union Government is under¬ 
stood to have asked the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation 
and the World Bank to send a 
team of experts to make an in- 
depth study of the “garland 
canal" project of Capt. Dastur. 

According to the Union 
Irrigation Minister, Mr S.S. 
Bamala, four expert Commit¬ 
tees have been set up in the 
Planning Commission to exa¬ 
mine various aspects of the 
ambitious garland canal project 
which envisages the conserva¬ 
tion and utilisation of all surface 
water resources in the country. 

The salient features of the 
project are: 

Two major canals—-the 
Himalayan canal and the central 
and southern garland canal. 

The Himalayan canal begins 
from the Ravi-Sutlej and skirts 
the entire Himalayan range con¬ 
necting the Ganga and the 
Brahampulra. It joins the sea 
of Chhilagong maintaining a 
“zero bed level”. 

The central and southern 
garland canal, starting at the 
centre of the central plateau, 
descends on both the sides to 
further south encircling the Dec- 
can and southern plateau and 
joins up at somewhere north of 
Kanyakumari. 

The transfer and distribu¬ 
tion of water will be done purely 
by gravity as the upper canal 
flows at 1,200 feet above sea 
level and the southern at 1,000 
feet above sea level. They are 


connected by pipelines and an 
old river course in Rajasthan.’ 

The garland canals, thus 
formed will be able to store 
480-million hectares-feet water 
out of the 542-odd-million hec¬ 
tare-feet surplus flow available 
at present. 

Calcutta Tnbe Rail Project: 
This is India’s prestigious tube 
rail project which envisages a 
double-track broad gauge tube 
railway line from Dum Dum to 
Tollygunge (distance 16*43 km) 
with 17 stations, mostly two 
sloreyed underground ones, 
with island platforms. 

Trains consisting of eight 
coaches each—to be manufac¬ 
tured by the Integral Coach 
Factory, Madras—will run at 
intervals of two minutes ini¬ 
tially and at intervals of 90 
seconds subsequently. The 
running lime from Dum Dum 
to Tollygunge will be 33 minu¬ 
tes, Dum Dum to Esplanade 18 
minutes and from Esplanade to 
Tollygunge 15 minutes. 

Capacity-wise, the system 
will carry 50,000 passengers per 
hour, compared to 5,000 carried 
by buses per traffic. 

The project which was pre¬ 
pared with Soviet consultancy 
has been modified by Indian 
Railway engineers to suit Indian 
conditions and the many chal¬ 
lenging tasks successfully ac¬ 
complished so far has won the 
approbation of British, German 
and Soviet experts. 

The project is scheduled to 
be ready by 1984 though recent 
Ministerial statements have in¬ 
troduced an element of un¬ 
certainty. 


SPACE RESEARCH 

Venus Probes: The U.S.A. 
has launched a multi-craft pro¬ 
ject, the first of its kind, to look 
at another planet—Venus—the 
brightest planet in the solar 
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System and the earth's closest 
planetary neighbour. 

On November 11, the first 
American spacecraft built to 
fly into the thick cloud of Venus 
separated from the spacebus 
(Pioneer Venus-II) that carried 
it from earth to within six mil¬ 
lion miles of Venus. 

The 700-pound probe was 
one of four carried by the 
Pioneer-Venus mother ship. It 
was pushed away by activating 
compressed springs on Novem¬ 
ber 16 and began its journey to¬ 
ward the equator on the day- 
side of Venus. It entered the 
atmosphere of Venus on Decem¬ 
ber 9, minutes before four 
smaller probes (200-pound each) 
followed it into the Venusian 
atmosphere. 

On December 11, the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) offi¬ 
cials received the signals beamed 
across more than 30 million 
miles, fre t the advance probe of 
a fleet of five as it descended by 
parachute through the sulphur¬ 
ous clouds of the Venus. 

The other four probes enter¬ 
ed the atmosphere in quick 
succession as scientists attempt¬ 
ed to get their first complete pic¬ 
ture of the Venusian atmosphere 
from top to bottom. 

The Pioneer Venus flights 
are the first ones devoted pri¬ 
marily to a study of the at¬ 
mosphere and weather of an¬ 
other planet on a global scale. 

The probes carry a total of 
30 experiments and may help 
scientists understand long-term 
weather patterns on earth. 

As reported on December 
13, a faint glow never before 
observed, was detected near the 
900-degree Fahrenheit surface 
of Venus by two of the five space¬ 
craft that pierced its cloudy 
atmosphere. (Four of the 
probes crashed to the surface 
and one burned up in the at¬ 
mosphere). 


The probes contained in¬ 
struments to measure density, 
pressure, windspeeds, heat flow 
and atmosphere composition. 

But with surface atmos¬ 
pheric pressure 100 times that 
of earth a temperature of 900' F 
(470°C) and droplets of sul¬ 
phuric acid in the air, instru¬ 
ments life expectancy is short. 

Scientists hope the 
$ 223-million mission will yield 
information about Venus wea¬ 
ther system which could lead 
to a better understanding of 
earth’s climate and environ¬ 
ment. 

Although Venus and Earth 
are 30 million miles apart, the 
probes will have covered some 
300 million miles by the time of 
impact. They separated from 
the mother ship Pioneer Venus- 
2 , while still some 8 million 
miles from Venus. 

Pioneer Venus-1, which went 
into orbit on December 4, will 
circle the planet for eight 
months, providing the longest 
continual observation of Venus. 


U.N.O. 

151st Member of U.N. 

Dominica: The U.N. Secu¬ 
rity Council voted unanimously 
on December 6 to admit the 
newly independent Caribbean 
Island of Dominica in the Unit¬ 
ed Nations as its 151st member. 

Dominica has a population 
of 90,000. 

With the admission of Do¬ 
minica as a UN member, the 
strength of the World body will 
be 131. 

Security Council 

The U.N. General Assembly 
elected on November 11, Bangla¬ 
desh, Portugal, Jamaica, Zam¬ 
bia and Norway as Non-Perma- 
nent Members of the Security 
Council for a two-year term 
starting from January 1, 1979. 

Bangladesh has succeeded 


India as Asian member of the 
15-Nation Council. 


MISCELLANY 

Pharaoh: Thieves have 
stolen a priceless 3,200-year old 
relief from one of Egypt’s most 
popular tourist attractions, the 
Temple of Pharaoh Amenhotep 
III at Luxor, as reported on 
December 7, 1978 by the Egyp¬ 
tian authorities who are investi¬ 
gating the theft of the piece, 
estimated to be two metres long 
and one and one-half metres 
wide and weighing about a 
quarter of a ton. 

It depicts foreigners who had 
been conquered by the pharaoh 
—believed to be a grandfather 
of King Tutankamen—who 
reigned until 1372 b.c. in the age 
of ancient Egypt’s greatest 
splendour. 

Breach of Privileges: The 
Lok Sabha has the power to 
award the following punish¬ 
ments to persons held guilty by 
it of breach of privileges or con¬ 
tempt of the House. 

(1) To commit them to cus¬ 
tody; (2) imprison them; (3) 
admonish the offender; (4) re¬ 
primand as the mark of more 
serious displeasure of the House; 
(5) suspend a member; and (6) 
or even expel a member from 
the House thereby declaring his 
seal vacant. 

The only occasion when a 
member was sought to be ex¬ 
pelled was when Mr H.G. 
Mudgal, a member, was pro¬ 
posed to be expelled from the 
House. But he submitted his 
resignation to the Deputy 
Speaker. Even the step Mr 
Mudgal took to avoid being ex¬ 
pelled was deprecated by a re¬ 
solution of the Lok Sabha. 

When an offender is com¬ 
mitted to custody or prison he 
is entitled to automatic release 
when the House is prorogued. 
But he may be committed again 
in the next session and detained. 
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International Affairs (Contd.from page 360) 


U.S.A. early in January, 1979, 
to sign the agreement. But cer¬ 
tain issues have yet to be settled, 
and these may or may not be 
resolved soon. 

The earlier round of talks 
held in October, 1978, had 
failed. Sometimes the remain¬ 
ing differences are described as 
“minor" by the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment, while at other times the 
reports arc circulated that cer¬ 
tain important issues are also to 
be settled before any fullscalc 
accord can be signed. Presi¬ 
dent Carter said on December 
11 that if the Soviet spokesmen 
are accommodating and “ade¬ 
quately forthcoming", any fur¬ 
ther delay in signing an accord 
would be minimal. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic 
moves have been made by both 
sides, even though the effort to 
score advantages over the other 
rival continues. It is widely 
known that despite the repeated 
rounds of talks to reach an 
agreement on strategic arma¬ 
ments, the manufacture and 
further development of sophisti¬ 
cated weapons by both the 
Powers continues in a bid to 
heat the deadline and exclude 
certain weapons from the scope 
of the SALT accord. 

Crisis Deepens in Iran 

There has been no improve¬ 
ment in the Tran situation; riot¬ 
ing, shooting, street demons¬ 
trations and killings continue, 
with the vast majority of the 
people seeking the exit of the 
Shah. But the ruler seems ada¬ 
mant and has been advised by 
his Army Generals to stay put. 
Suppression, therefore, conti¬ 
nues. An immediate efTect has 
been in respect of oil supply the 
production of which has been 
curtailed following strikes. This 
has hit Iran's economy as also 
the economy of other countries 
which depend on Iranian oil. 

According to the latest 
assessments, there has been no 


foreign hand in Iran's internal 
disturbances. At first it was 
suspected that the trouble was 
being caused by Russian agents 
in a bid to bring Iran into the 
Communist sphere of influence, 
just as Afghanistan has been 
brought by a coup into the 
Russian net. The U.S.A. had 
openly sided with the Shah. But 
now it appears that even the 
Soviet Union may not be actively 
interested in ousting the Shah. 
Thus the reports that Iran had 
become an arena of another 
"cold war” between the Big 
Powers are being discounted. 

On December 10 the Soviet 
Ambassador to the U.S.A., Mr 
Dobrynin, assured Mr Vance, 
the IJ.S. Secretary of State, 
that the Soviet Union had no 
interest in replacing the Shah 
with chaos and confusion. The 
U.S. also feels that if the Shah 
goes, there would be coup- 
counler-coup anarchy because 

ECONOMIC SCENE 

UN at Thirty Three 

Q. Write a short note on 
U.N. at thirty three. 

Ans. Membership: Exactly 
on October 24, 1978, the 150- 
meniber august body of the 
United Nations Organisation 
completed its 33 years of event¬ 
ful life. Originally, it had only 
SI members. The three-fold 
proliferation in size reflects the 
recognition given by the new 
and old countries—developing, 
developed and socialists to the 
world organisation. 

Changing Role: Over the 
years, the U.N.O. has changed 
its role. From a forum of cold 
war between the two power 
blocs it has become an instru¬ 
ment for the maintenance of 
international equilibrium based 
on triangular inter-relationship 
among the three groups of coun¬ 
tries mentioned above. But 
that is not the end. It plays 
a role of far-reaching impor¬ 
tance. U.N. will cease to be a 


of the strong feudal elements 
who insist on a purely Islamic 
and wholly orthodox State in 
Iran run hy the Mullahs—the 
well entrenched religious leaders. 

So there is no guarantee that 
after the Shah, either a pro-U.S. 
or a pro-Russian regime would 
emerge. Elements in southern 
Russia, especially Muslims in 
Azerbaizan also complicate the 
issue. Millions of Iranians, be¬ 
lieve what the Shah said many 
years ago in a book that the 
people should never find them¬ 
selves in the unhappy role of 
“the mouse ready to be grabbed 
by tbe Russian cat". 

The recent improvements in 
the economic and trade relation¬ 
ship between Russia and Iran 
does not seem to have made any 
difference to the basic hostility 
of the average Iranian against 
Communism and the Soviet 
Union generally. 

( Contd . from page 368) 
big force if it fails to usher in 
a new economic order. This 
has become inevitable because 
of the new awakening in the 
developing countries for reduc¬ 
ing economic inequalities bet¬ 
ween nations. Failing this, the 
tensions are likely to brew up. 

Failure: The U.N. has had 
to respond to the diverse needs 
of a multi-structural world, 
composed of countries at diffe¬ 
rent stages of socio-economic 
development and with different 
ideologies. It is natural in such 
diversity that the world body 
should have no smooth sailing. 
Some countries have experienc¬ 
ed belligerent situations. Not a 
year has passed without a war. 
Essentially, tensions and wars 
are due to the limited role of 
U.N.O. They also reflect the 
attempt of colonialism to re¬ 
assert control over the economy 
and political structures of erst¬ 
while dependencies. Neverthe¬ 
less, U.N.O. has {flayed, and will 
play, a vital role. 
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VOCABULARY 

(Meaning of Selected Words used in this issue ) 


abjure: to repudiate; to renounce 
on oath or solemnly, 
adieu: a farewell, 
alibi: an excuse for failure, 
anarchy: complete absence of 
law ,or government; complete dis¬ 
order. 

bane: destruction; . source or 
cause of evil; mischief. 

bleak: dull and cheerless. 
Cinderella: the despised and neg¬ 
lected one of a set. 

coerce: to restrain by force; to 
compel. 

conduce: to help to bring about, 
contribute (towards a result). 

consternation: terror that throws 
into confusion; dismay. 

constraint: irresistible force; com¬ 
pulsion; confinement; repression of 
one's feelings; embarrassment. 

contrive: to plan; to bring about 
or effect; to -lot. 

countenance: the expression of the 
force; appearance; demeanour shown 
towards a person. 

credulous: easy of belief; apt to 
believe without sufficient evidence; 
unsuspecting. 

crypto: in composition, hidden, 
rynlc: one of a sect of philoso¬ 
phers founded by Antisthenes of 
Athens (bom c. 444, b.c.), characteris¬ 
ed by an ostentatious contempt for 
riches, arts, science, and amusements 
—so called from their morose man¬ 
ners; a morose man. 

dawdle: to waste time by trifling; 
to act or move slowly. 

delineate: to describe; to repre¬ 
sent by a sketch or picture. 

demography: the study of popu¬ 
lation. 

desUoa: act of deriding: moc¬ 
kery; laughing-stock. 

dctenninln: the doctrine that 
all things, including the will, are deter- 
mined by causes—the convene of free¬ 
will. 

derioas: remote; out of the way. 
dialeetie: logical, 
disconcert: to throw into confu¬ 
sion; to disturb; to frustrate. 

dlsendnmt: to free from dis¬ 
illusion. 

dtesipate: to scatter; to squander; 
to waste; to dispel. 

dither: to tremble, shiver, quake; 
to perturb, confuse. 
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dogma: a settled opinion fa doc¬ 
trine laid down with authority. 

dogmatic: asserting a thing as if 
it were a dogma; asserting positively; 
overbearing. 

duress: constraint illegally exer¬ 
cised to force a person to perform 
some act. 

fnd: craze; any unimportant belief 
or practice intemperatdy urged. 

fatalism: the doctrine that all 
events are subject to fate, and hap¬ 
pen by unavoidable necessity; accep¬ 
tance of this doctrine: lack of effort 
in the force of threatened difficulty or 
disaster. 

flsslparous: reproducing by fission, 
flmikey: a lively servant, 
frivolity: trifling habit or nature, 
frown: to wrinkle the brow as in 
anger; to look angry, gloomy, 
threatening. 

float: to gaze exultingly, with a 
wicked or malicious joy. 

hegemony: leadership: preponde¬ 
rant influence, especially of one state 
over others. 

he tero geneous: different In kind; 
composed of parts of different kinds. 

Imperceptible: not discernible; 
not distinguishable; not having the 
power or faculty of discriminating, 
judgement, acuteness. 

impurity: freedom or safety from 
punishment or ill consequences. 

inexorable: unyielding; unrelent¬ 
ing; not to be moved by entreaty, 
infractuous: not fruitful. 

Innovate: to introduce as some¬ 
thing new; to renew, alter; to intro¬ 
duce novelties; to make changes. 

Intemperate: indulging to excess 
any appetite or passion; given to an 
Immoderate use of intoxicating 
liquors; exceeding the usual degree; 
Immoderate. 

Irony: conveyance of meaning 
(generally satirical) by words whose 
literal meaning Is the opposite; Soc- 
ratic method of discussion by profea¬ 
sing ignorance. 

irrevocable: that cannot bo re¬ 
called. 

manacle: a handcuff; to hand¬ 
cuff, to shackle. 

mascot: a talisman; a supposed 
bringer of good luck. 

mincemeat: meat chopped small 
—hence anything thoroughly broken 
os cot to pieces. 


nexus: a bond; a linked group, 
nihilist: one who denies all 
reality; one who believes in nothing. 

noose: a loop with running knot 
which ties the firmer the closer it is 
drawn. 

overt: open to view; public; 
apparent. 

overture: an opening of negotia¬ 
tions; an offer or proposal; an open¬ 
ing or opportunity. 

paradigm: an example; an exam¬ 
ple of the inflection of a word. 

pernicious: destructive; highly 
injurious; malevolent. 

perversive: turned aside from 
right or truth; obstinate in the wrong; 
capricious and unreasonable in oppo¬ 
sition. 

platitude: an empty remark made 
as if it were important. 

ruse: a trick, stratagem, artifice, 
plethora: over-fullness in any 
way. 

postulate: to taka for granted; 
assume; to assume as a possible or 
legitimate operation without prelimi¬ 
nary construction. 

predilection: favourable prepos¬ 
session of mind: preference. 

procreate: to engander; to beget; 
to generate; to produce off-spring. 

protagonist: the chief actor, cha- 
ractor. or combatant. 

psychosis: mental condition; 
grave mental disorder. 

relegate: to banish; to send away, 
to consign; to discuss; to remove to a 
lower class. 

renaissance: a new birth; the re¬ 
vival of arts and letters, the transition 
from the Middle Ages to the modem 
world. 

repugnant: inconsistent; incom¬ 
patible; distasteful; disgusting; op¬ 
posing; resisting. 

rhetoric: over-decorated or in¬ 
sincere style. 

rouse: to stir up; to ruffle; to d»- 
turb; to bs excited to action, 
tnism: a self-evident truth. 
ricWtnde: change; alternation; 
change of fortune. 

vying with each other: contending 
in rivalry. 

wrangle: to argue, debate; to dis¬ 
pute noisily or peevishly. 

writing on the wad: happening 
foreshowing downfall and disaster. 
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c^-ppointmente -^tc. 


MriJuanita M. Kreps: U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce. 

EJ.M. Mtei: Finance and 
Planning Minister of Tanzania. 


Appointed, Elected etc. 

Masayoshi Ohtra: Elected 
Prime Minister of Japan. 

R.N. Haldlpur: Appointed 
Lt. Governor of Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh. 

Vice-Admiral R.L. Pereira: 
Appointed India's Chief of the 
Naval Staff. (He is to take 
over on February 28, 1979.) 

Major General ff.M. Ershad: 
Appointed Chief of the Army 
Staff of Bangladesh. 

Dipkoati 

Badamtaryn Baldoo: Ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Mongo¬ 
lia in India. 

Kit hong Vongsay: Appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of Laos in India. 

Preet Mohan Stngh Malik: 
Director in the Ministry of 
Commerce appointed Ambas¬ 
sador of India to Cuba. 

Sarv Kumar Kathupalla: 
Counsellor in the Embassy of 
India in Rangoon appointed 
Ambassador of India to Peru. 
He has also been concurrentjy 
accredited Ambassador of India 
to Ecuador with residence in 
Lima. 

Mrs Soomi Kochar: High 
Commissioner of India to Fiji 
concurrently accredited High 
Commissioner of India to Tonga 
with residence in Suva. 

Gaj Singh Jodhpur: High 
Commissioner of India to Trini¬ 
dad and Tobago concurrently 
accredited High Commissioner 
of India to West Indies Asso¬ 
ciated States, Cayman Islands 
and Turks and Caicos Islands 
with residence in Port of Spain. 

Francis Coffey: Appointed 
Ambassador of Ireland in India. 


Distinguished Visitors 

I.M. Peoli: Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Cuba. 

Milos Vojta: Deputy Fo¬ 
reign Minister of Czechoslova¬ 
kia. 

Stanislaw Guewa: Speaker 
of the Parliament of Poland. 

Amaldo Forlant: External 
Affairs Minister of Italy. 


EVE 

NOVEMBER 

21—Former Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi found guilty of "breach 
of privilege and contempt of the 
House” by the Privileges Com¬ 
mittee of the Lok Sabha. 

24—The States’ share In Union excise 
duties is to be raised from 20 to 
40 per cent and in the divisible 
income-tax from 80 to 85 per 
cent as recommended by the 
Seventh Finance Commission. 

—The Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee decides to “fully explore" the 
possibilities of bringing about 
unity among Congressmen under 
the banner of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress. 

27- -II-day-old port workers' strike 
called off. 

30—President Ziaur Rahman dec¬ 
lares that the general election for 
the second Parliament of Bangla¬ 
desh will be held on January 27, 
1979. 

DECEMBER 

1— The Supreme Court holds that 
Parliament has the legislative 
c om pete n ce to create special 
courts to by Emergency cases 
and to provide that an appeal 
should lie as of ri|ht from any 
judgement of the special court 
to the Supreme Court. 

2— The Pakistan President, Gen 
Zia-ul-Haque, announces a series 
of measure for the introduction 
of Islamic system in the country 
with immediate effect. 

5—Janata wins Fatehpur by-election. 
(Mr Liaqat Hussain (Janata) dec¬ 
lared elected to the Lok Sabha 
defeating his nearest rival, Mr 


Lallth Athulathmudall: Trade 
and Shipping Minister of Sri 
Lanka. 

Daniel Lisulo: Prime 
Minister of Zambia. 

Lee Kuan Yew: Prime 
Minister of Singapore. 

Died 

Mrs Golda Meir: Former 
Prime Minister of Israel. 


NTS 

Prem Datt Tewari (Congress-I) 
by a margin of 30,066 votes.) 

—Union Cabinet approves a draft 
Bill for setting up special courts 
to by cases relating to emergency 
excesses. 

7— The Parliament adopts the 45th 
Constitution Amendment Bill 
(re-numbered as 44th Amendment 
Bill) to limit the powers of the 
Government to proclaim internal 
em er ge n cy. 

8 — UN endorses plan for Palestine 
Statehood. 

—Charon Singh, former Home 
Minister, gives final 'no' to the 
suggestion for rejoining the 
Janata Cabinet. 

9— The VIII Asian Games open at 
Bangkok (Thailand). 

—India and Zambia sign their first 
trade agreement under which 
India will export vehicles, trac¬ 
tors and other machinery to 
Zambia and buy metals like cop¬ 
per, cobal and zinc. 

18— Biggest ever march against the 
Shah of Iran. 

11—The US and the Soviet Union 
reach tentative agreement on a 
second strategic arms limitation 
pact 

14—Mr Desai gives notice to the 
Lok Sabha Speaker, Mr K.S. 
Hegde, of a motion to oommil 
Mrs Gandhi to jail for the rest of 
the current session of Parliament 
and to expel her from the mem¬ 
bership of the House for com¬ 
mitting breach of privilege. 

19— Indira Gandhi jailed and expelled 
from Parliament. 
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The Year 1978 in Retrospect 

Period of Disillusionment 

While the year 1977 was 
one of immense hope and mark¬ 
ed a renewed faith in demo¬ 
cracy, 1978 was one of dis¬ 
illusionment. despair and a 
growing erosion of faith in the 
nation's leaders. Gone was the 
euphoria that followed (he 
Janata Party’s historic victory 
over the forces of authoritarian¬ 
ism and dictatorship; gone also 
was the optimism that the coun¬ 
try, freed from the shackles or 
the Emergency and what seem¬ 
ed to he dynastic rule, would 
emerge from the depths ol" 
despotism and rise to the heights 
of glory, both in national and 
internali lal affairs. 

Janata Government’s Failures 

A fondly cherished dream 
lias thus heen shattered, possibly 
beyond repair, thanks to the 
total lack of performance by 
the Janata Governments at the 
Centre and in the Slates. The 
constant infighting in the ruling 
party, the seemingly endless 
wrangles among the leaders, 
the lack of an organisational 
base and the total absence of a 
sense of control, discipline and 
direction were highly deplorable 
features. Instead of clarity 
came confusion, instead of dis¬ 
cipline came indiscipline and 
defiance. The people were 
baffled and things came to such 
a pass that the electorate began 
to doubt whether in the fateful 
general election in March, 1977, 
they had done the right thing 
to opting lor Janata rule. 

While the Janata Govern¬ 
ment has failed to function effec¬ 
tively even as a coalition of par¬ 


ties, almost each of them pulling 
in a different direction, totally 
unmindful of the irreparable 
damage it was doing to the 
party’s national image, another 
notable development during the 
year was the rc-emergcncc on 
the scene of Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

Mrs Gandhi’s Triumph 

Always possessing the sense 
of high drama and being a re¬ 
markable phenomenon in her¬ 
self, she has risen from the dis¬ 
mal position of a vanquished 
Prime Minister charged and 
recharged with allegations of 
flouting the Constitution, mur¬ 
dering democracy, violating the 
law and all norms ofthc Rule of 
Law. and even with misappro¬ 
priation of public money -to 
that of a potential saviour ofthc 
nation, a symbol of new hope 
and the most important person 
on whom the eyes of the nation 
arc now focussed. It looks as 
ir her charisma is gradually but 
surely returning: none of the 
Janata leaders is a match for her 
in political manoeuvring and in 
arousing the masses. 

Thus, if Morarji Dcsai was 
the Man of the Year in 1977, 
symbolising the aspirations of 
t h e suppressed people, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was the Woman 
ofthc Year 1978 symbolising the 
phenomenon of change and of 
hope in the wake of bitter dis¬ 
appointment. It was not her 
triumph in the Chikmagalur 
by-election by 77,333 votes alone 
that brought a transformation 
of the national political scene 
(though the Janata Parly pooled 
all its resources in a bid to en¬ 
sure her defeat which would 
have ruined her future); it was 
the fast growing conviction that 
Mr Desai’s team was totally in¬ 
capable of delivering the goods 


and of resolving the country's 
problems. Mr Desai's numer¬ 
ous fads and inhibitions and the 
continuing problem of maintain¬ 
ing a delicate balance between 
the constituents of the Janata 
Party created numerous diffi¬ 
culties. 

The colossal task of keeping 
the heterogeneous flock to 
gclhcr often compelled Mr Desai 
to play the role of an arbitrator. 
The strains between him and the 
Home Minister, which became 
visible in the early stages of the 
Janata regime. Anally culminat¬ 
ed in the ouster of Mr Charan 
Singh and Mr Raj Narain and 
the constant tug of war since 
then, flic nation witnessed for 
many months the curious spec¬ 
tacle of the Charan Singh fac¬ 
tion. relatively small but highly 
vocal, sniping at the Janata ad¬ 
ministration of which they were 
themselves a part. They were 
m the pai l\, and yet out of it for 
all practical purposes; they were, 
in tact, stronger critics of the 
Dcsai administration than the 
Congress spokesmen. 

The fulminnlions of Mr Raj 
Narain. with the subtle but un¬ 
mistakable backing or Mr 
Charan Singh, cieated a sense of 
mirth for a lime but soon be¬ 
came the subject of widespread 
ridicule and derision. The vehe¬ 
mence and (he intemperate tone 
of the discoidant elements sur¬ 
prised even the pro-Janata ele¬ 
ments in the country. In sum, 
the Janata leaders lost the con¬ 
fidence of the people anil the 
stage was set for a switch in the 
top leadership and, possibly, in 
the administrative set-up of the 
country with a change in the 
very complexion ofthc Govern¬ 
ment : in effect, another spell of 
power lor Mrs Gandhi and her 
party. 
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But all has not been lost 
yet; the chances or the Janata 
leadership and the ranks com¬ 
ing to their senses and averting 
the crisis cannot be ruled out 
altogether. It is a challenge for 
them; they must either sink 
their differences, realise their 
responsibility and face the strong 
rival waiting in the wings by 
presenting a united front and 
bringing into a play all their 
latent forces to ensure their own 
survival, or get ready to bid 
adieu to office and power. The 
Janata's failure was not on the 
Parliamentary and administra¬ 
tive front alone; Mr Chander 
Shekhar, a picture of despair, 
soon realised that he was presid¬ 
ing over a paper organisation 
consisting of warring groups 
split on the basis of personali¬ 
ties, not on principles. 

Nuclear Policy 

There was a considerable 
debate over the issue of nuclear 
safeguards in relation to the sup¬ 
ply of uranium for the Tarapur 
atomic plant. Earlier, Mr 
Morarji Desai had taken a firm 
stand against accepting any con¬ 
dition for inspection of nuclear 
plants in India. He had dec¬ 
lared several times that India 
had no intention of currying 
out any nuclear tests even for 
peaceful purposes on the Pokha- 
ran pattern. But in a statement 
on July 31 he said India had not 
rifled out such blasts for re¬ 
search, mining, oil exploration 
and for threat of environmental 
pollution or other hazards. 

He declared that India’s 
nuclear policy had not been in¬ 
fluenced by any foreign power 
or pressure. But India agreed 
in the middle or November to 
what amounted to a clinibdown. 
It agreed to join the U.S.A. to 
set up a panel of scientists to go 
over the questions of safeguards 
for nuclear installations. The 
agreement followed the visit of 
the Indo-U.S. sub-commission. 
Mr Desai, however, made it 


clear that India would not be 
bound by the verdict of the new 
experts* panel which would pre¬ 
sumably include foreigners. 

Foreign Relations—Winning 
Friends 

The Jana ta.Government* 
scored further successes in the 
sphere of international rela¬ 
tions by winning more friends, 
especially among India's neigh¬ 
bours. Through personal visits 
to Nepal. Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and Sri Lanka, Indian leaders, 
particularly Mr Alai Bchuri 
Vajpayee, have strengthened 
relations and built many bridges 
of understanding. There is no 
doubt that India has many more 
friends now than before. The 
trade and other pacts with 
Soviet Russia have been re¬ 
newed. Relations with Kabul 
arc pretty good and also u'ith 
other countries, including Pakis¬ 
tan with which the contacts have 
been more frequent, and in a 
cordial atmosphere. 

During the year Mr Atal 
Behari Vajpayee planned a visit 
to China on an invitation from 
China's- Foreign Minister hut 
could not go owing to his ill¬ 
ness. But relations with China 
improved during the year and 
the requisite climate has been 
created for cordiality and friend¬ 
ship. The Chinese are slated 
to have expressed their willing¬ 
ness to discuss the complex 
border problem also. The In¬ 
dian Ambassador. Mr Naraya¬ 
nan. stated on returning from 
Peking on November 21. that 
the “period of normalisation 
of relations" was over; now the 
stage has been set up for further 
improvement which, he said, 
was bound to come in view of 
the renewed feelers from Peking 
and the invitation for Mr Vaj¬ 
payee's visit as soon as he was 
Jit enough to undertake the 
journey. The visit is expected 
to be fruitful. 


^Coastitutfo* 

45th Constitution Amendment 

The Lok Sabha on August 
9 approved, by 345 votes to 
two, with seven abstentions, 
the Constitution (45th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. Law Minister Shanti 
Bhushan claimed that the Bill 
would ensure that never again 
would the country have a kind 
of Emergency in which the 
citizen lost his right to life and . 
liberty. 

In a spirited defence of the 
Bill, he appreciated the fears 
members had expressed about 
the retention of provisions for 
internal Emergency because of 
an armed rebellion. Those 
fears stemmed from the ex¬ 
perience of how a fear psychosis 
and an atmosphere of terror 
hud been created during the 
Emergency some lime ago. But 
the proposed legislation con¬ 
tained enough safeguards which 
would prevent a recurrence of 
the past. 

The Opposition attack was 
on principally three grounds— 
retention of the provisions for 
internal Emergency because of 
armed rebellion, preventive de¬ 
tention a n d referendum on 
amendments that s o u g h t to 
change the basic character of 
the Constitution. 

The Law Minister failed to 
sec why there should be less 
concern over threats from an 
armed rebellion than from 
threats from external sources. 
Mr Shanti Bhushan had no 
doubt that advance action 
should be taken when a threat 
of armed rebellion arose, but 
such action should be taken 
“honestly". 

Referring to the provision 
for preventive detention, the 
Minister said care had been 
taken to safeguard the liberties 
of the people.' Apart from the 
fact that such detention was 
contemplated only in the ex¬ 
treme situation and for the good 
of society, it had been proposed 
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that detention would not exceed 
two months without being refer¬ 
red to an advisory board com¬ 
posed of judges. Additionally, 
recourse to habeas corpus also 
would be available. 

Mr Shanti Bhushan askcd- 
the critics to reconsider their 
opposition to the provision relat¬ 
ing to referendum. The people 
wanted that where their funda¬ 
mental rights were concerned 
they must be involved with the 
process of amendments and give 
Iheir opinion about what they 
thought of the proposed 
changes. 

During the clausc-by-clausc 
discussion on the Bill, several 
members moved amendments. 
A large number of these amend¬ 
ments sought to include the 
“right to work” as a fundamen¬ 
tal right in place of the right to 
properly which is sought to be 
deleted. 

Powers of the President 

Clarifications about the 
Constitutional position of the 
President of India were given 
in Parliament on August 11 by 
the Law Minister, Mr Shanti 
Bhushan. During the clausc- 
by-clausc discussion on the 45th 
Constitutional Amendment Bill 
he said the President would be 
perfectly justified in declining 
to act under the advice of his 
Council of Ministers and even 
in dismissing it when the latter 
had lost the confidence of the 
country in a general election or 
the confidence of the Lok Sabha 
following a vote on a no-confi¬ 
dence motion. Except in those 
two contingencies, the President 
was bound to act by the advice 
of his Council of Ministers. 

The new proviso made it 
clear that the President could 
ask his Council of Ministers 
only once to reconsider what¬ 
ever advice it had tendered, but 
when the reconsidered advice 
teaches him, he has no further 
discretion in the matter, and is 
bound to act by the advice. 
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The Law Minuter rejected 
the suggestion for a provision 
that the President should have 
the right to reject any advice of 
the Cabinet which was against 
the Constitution. To incorpo¬ 
rate such a provision would 
only lead to an undesirable con¬ 
frontation between the President 
and his Cabinet. The Speaker, 
Mr K.S. Hegdc, intervened to 
note that the Supreme Court 
had firmly ruled that the Presi¬ 
dent was only the Constitu¬ 
tional Head. 

The Rajya Sabha, however, 
created a crisis by amending 
the Constitution Bill and voting 
down six important clauses. 
These clauses relate to a provi¬ 
sion for appointment of Ad¬ 
ministrative Tribunals; restor¬ 
ing to the Fundamental Rights 
Chapter primacy over the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy: 
Identifying Fundamental Rights, 
free and fair elections and inde¬ 
pendence of judiciary as basic 
features or the Constitution, 
and provision for vesting the 
electorate with the sovereign 
power to approve or reject in a 
referendum any amendment pre¬ 
judicially aficcting the basic 
features; restoration of the sub¬ 
jects of Education and Forests 
to the Stale List from the Con¬ 
current List, and defining the 
expression "Secular” and "So¬ 
cialist” in the Preamble to the 
Constitution. 


Commissions of Enquiry 

Among l h e principal 
achievements of the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment so far is staled to be, 
rather cynically, the appoint¬ 
ment of a record number of 
enquiry commissions which have 
not yielded much and have cost 
the exchequer a good deal of 
money. The total expenditure 
incurred on enquiry commis¬ 
sions up to October 31, 1978, 
was Rs. 109-63 lakhs, the high¬ 
est expenditure being on the 
Shah Commission (nearly Rs. 69 
lakhs) which enquired into the 


Emergency excesses. 

The other Commissions 
were: the Gupta Commission 
which enquired into the Maruti 
affairs (Rs. 16'34 lakhs), the 
Jaganmohan Reddy Commis¬ 
sion which probed the Nagar- 
wala episode and the Bansi Lai 
affairs (Ps. 9-32 lakhs), the 
Grover Commission which look¬ 
ed into the allegations against 
Mr Dcvraj Urs and other Kar¬ 
nataka Ministers (Rs. 9-94 
lakhs), and certain other minor 
commissions. 

Except the Gupta Commis¬ 
sion which has been probing the 
Maruti scandals, the other com¬ 
missions have already submitted 
their reports. Some of these 
reports are being studied and 
processed by the Government so 
us to plan the follow-up action 
where considered necessary. 

So far. no prosecutions have 
been launched, partly because 
of the Governmental delays and 
dithering and partly because of 
the difficulty of establishing 
foolproof cases and collecting 
evidence (hat would stand the 
scrutiny of the courts. Special 
cells have been constituted by 
the Central Government to pur¬ 
sue the matter, but certain 
Stales have expressed their dis¬ 
inclination to take action against 
the officials and other persons 
held guilty by the commissions 
of enquiry. 

The general impression is 
that all the money spent on the 
enquiry commissions has been 
wasted and nothing concrete 
will come out of them. For 
instance, Ihc Reddy Commis¬ 
sion’s findings on the Nagar- 
wala affairs turned out to be an 
exercise in futility. It merely 
confirmed what people already 
knew and did not answer the 
puzzling question who really 
took the money and for what 
purpose. z 

The Shah Commission and 
another Commission have found 
Mr Bansi Lai and some Haryana 
officials guilty, but no follow-up 
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action has been taken. The 
Janata Government consequent¬ 
ly lost credibility and the com¬ 
missions of enquiry ceased to 
arouse much public interest 
after the initial enthusiasm. 

Shah Commission’s Findings 

The most important com¬ 
mission of enquiry set up by the 
Janata Government in 1977 was 
the one headed by Mr Justice 
J.C. Shah which was asked to 
probe (ci) the excesses committed 
during the Emergency; ( b ) the 
specific instances of abuse of 
authority; (t) misuse of power; 

( d) excesses and malpractices 
committed by public servants 
and individuals associated with 
them during the Emergency, 
particularly in connection with 
the arrests and detentions, mal¬ 
treatment of those arrested 
under the Defence of India 
Rules; (< j ) the use of force in 
implementing family planning 
campaigns and demolition of 
houses and slums. The Com¬ 
mission, moreover, was asked to 
suggest measures to prevent the 
kind of unhappy experiences of 
the Emergency. The Commis¬ 
sion icccived 4X.s()0 complaints; 
out of tlitse it investigated 2.342 
cases, and the n si were sent to 
cither the Central or Stale Gov¬ 
ernments for consideration and 
action. 

The Commission submitted 
three reports; nvo interim and 
one final. Throughout its find¬ 
ings runs one broad theme: the 
wholly unwarranted conduct of 
the c\ccuti\c during the Emer¬ 
gency. Individuals have erred, 
but basically it was the system 
that had gone wrong; the demo¬ 
cratic processes had been sub¬ 
verted by unscrupulous politi¬ 
cians and gutless or conspiring, 
scheming administrators. The 
methods adopted were more 
crude than adopted before, but 
the Commission staled that the 
Emcigcncv marked the culmina¬ 
tion of a trend in ministerial- 
civil servant relationship that 


had been noted and condemned 
by various commissions of 
enquiry. 

Secondly, the Shah Commis¬ 
sion has found that many civil 
servants showed arbitrariness 
and reckless disregard of the 
rights of ciLizens. Many of 
them obediently carried out 
illegal and unethical instructions 
from politicians or senior offi¬ 
cials. They pleaded helpless¬ 
ness before the Commission. 
Some of them, however, made 
vain attempts to defend their 
conduct. The new “morality” 
was found most objectionable. 

Thirdly, t h e Commission 
has stated that if a recurrence of 
the subversion of democratic 
processes was to he assured, the 
entire system must be over¬ 
hauled. Administrators must 
function without fear and in :t 
spirit calculated to promote the 
integrity and welfare of the 
nation. The Rule of Law must 
prevail. The Commission has 
urged that the officials' political 
neutrality must he protected. 

As for the demolition of 
houses, the Commission found 
that a majority of the operations 
in Delhi in this regard were 
undertaken under the orders of 
Mr San jay Gandhi. In the 
States such action was under¬ 
taken to please him. The Com¬ 
mission urged the Government 
to give speedy relief to the 
sufferers. The manner in which 
Sanjay Gandhi functioned in 
Delhi was the single greatest 
act of excesses for which there 
is no parallel anywhere. The 
Commission also urged that 
conditions in jails should be 
improved. ’ 

It held Mr Bunsi Lai guilty 
of highhandedness and misuse of 
power in several arrests made 
at his behest during the Emer¬ 
gency. The misuse of MISA 
was also confirmed and so also 
were the allegations that many 
excesses had been committed in 
the name of family planning. 


Most hnportant of all, the 
Commission'held Mrs Gandhi 
guilty of proclaiming the Emer¬ 
gency to suit her convenience; 
the scheme was conceived in 
secret and executed in the dark. 
She alone was- responsible for 
it, though many people became 
her accomplices. She over¬ 
threw the Constitution with the 
help of her party stalwarts. 


Nagarwala Fraud Report 

The Jaganmohan Reddy 
Commission, which probed the 
Nagarwala scandal involving the 
removal of Rs. 60 lakhs from 
Ihe State Rank of India, New 
Delhi, on May 24. 1971, in its 
report published on November 
4 said the money belonged to 
the bank and was removed foi 
some secret use. 

The Commission's report, 
which is now with the Govern¬ 
ment, says that though the possi¬ 
bility of unaccounted money 
being kept in the hank could not 
be ruled out, there was no evi¬ 
dence to show that the monev 
belonged to Mrs Indira Gandhi 
The Commission did not accept 
Prime Minister Morarji DcsaiN 
view in this regard. 

Admitting that there were 
several “dark spots’’ for which 
no explanation could he found, 
the report criticises Mrs Gandhi, 
who also held the Home port¬ 
folio at the time, for not ensur¬ 
ing a proper investigation of the 
ease. The Commission has 
taken a serious note of the evi¬ 
dence that certain officers of the 
then Prime Minister’s Secreta¬ 
riat tried to hamper the investi¬ 
gation and told the police offi¬ 
cers concerned to finish the case 
quickly. 

The Commission does no! 
rule out the possibility of im¬ 
portant persons keeping un¬ 
accounted money in the bank. 
It says that it could not ascer-1 
tain who requisitioned l h 1 
money and for what purpose, 
but that there is evidence 
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suggest that the practice or re* 
moving money from the bank 
this way was prevalent even be¬ 
fore the Nagarwala case, al¬ 
though the amounts involved in 
those transactions may not have 
been as big. 

Both Mr Desai and Mrs 
Gandhi had deposed before the 
Commission. 

The report says that al¬ 
though the bank 's Chief Cashier, 
Mr V.P. Malhoiru, had persis¬ 
tently maintained that he was 
unwittingly involved in it, his 
cross-examination indicated that 
lie had been handling similar 
transactions earlier. Discre¬ 
pancies in his statement made to 
the police and the fact that he 
was so easily able to take such 
a huge amount out of the strong 
room, and then out of the bank’s 
premises to give it to Nagarwala, 
also confirmed this. There was 
also evidence to suggest that 
both Nagasaki and Mr Mal- 
hotra knew each other before 
the case. 


Verdict on Bansi Lai 

The Justice P. Jaganmnhan 
Reddy Commission which prob¬ 
ed the affairs of Mr Bansi Lai. 
former Defence Minister of 
India, held him guilty of favour¬ 
ing a West German lirm but it 
did not find fault with him in 
respect of a proposal to pur¬ 
chase the Boeing planes for the 
use of V.i.Ps. 

Mr Bansi Lai, the Commis¬ 
sion reported, had shown undue 
and great interest in an agree¬ 
ment being signed between the 
Ministry of Defence and 
Machines Augsbung Nurem¬ 
berg (M.A.N.) in August, 1976, 
to buy 50 heavy-duty recovery 
vehicles. He forced and brow¬ 
beat the Ministry's Negotiating 
Committee and its Chairman to 
sign an agreement on the un¬ 
tenable and illegal pleas that 
M.A.N. had withdrawn its ob¬ 
jections to an earlier agreement. 


Mr Bansi Lai was concerned 
in using negotiations with an¬ 
other firm. Faun Wrke, as a 
lever to enter into an agreement 
with M.A.N. He is also stated 
to have abused his position and 
authority in facilitating M.A.N. 
in entering into an agreement 
with Maruti in which also, with¬ 
out doubt, he was interested. 
“There is, however, no evidence 
to establish that Mr Bansi Lai 
obtained any unlawful gain for 
himself or (sought) to cause any 
gain to himself." 

Aboul the proposed pur¬ 
chase of two Boeing planes by 
the Ministry of Defence for the 
use of V.i.Ps.. the Commission 
observed that it was a "non- 
event”. A letter of intent to 
buy these planes was issued on 
November 15, 1976, and an 
advance of 5 50,(XX) was paid. 
After the change of Government, 
the order was cancelled in April 
1977, and the money refunded. 
The Commission observed that 
its investigating agency had not 
attempted to enquire into the 
motives of persons who played 
an important part in taking the 
decision to buy the two planes. 

The Reddy Commission has 
ruled that there is no direct 
evidence of any corrupt motive 
being established cither against 
the then Defence Minister, or 
anyone else. 

Committees 

Rajindcr Sachar Report 

The Rajindcr Sachar Com¬ 
mittee, which was asked to 
review the Monopolies and Res¬ 
trictive Trade Practices and 
Companies Act and submitted 
its report in September, 1978, 
made several recommendations 
designed to check concentra¬ 
tion of economic power. It 
strongly criticised the Central 
Government for making the 
Monopolies Commission “in¬ 
effective" and “approving con¬ 
centration of economic power in 
a few large industrial houses". 


The Committee, which re¬ 
jected the plea for an upward 
revision of the criterion of Rs. 
20 erores to Rs. 50 crorcs as the 
value ot assets for being con¬ 
sidered as a large house, has 
taken the view that concentra¬ 
tion of economic power cannot 
be curbed by the r ere fixation 
of any monetary limit. 

In the final analysis, the 
enunciation of policy in regard 
to expansion or discretionary 
power by the Government is 
really responsible for preventing 
any concentration beyond what¬ 
ever limit may be determined. 

The Committee has pointed 
out that Section 27 of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices (MRTP) Act vests in 
the Central Government the 
power to initiate action for divi¬ 
sion of an undertaking. This 
power has hardly been used. 
The C ommittee has discovered 
that between June I, 1970 and 
December 31,1977, the Govern¬ 
ment received 618 applications 
(for expansion) from MRTP 
undertakings. The Govern¬ 
ment approved--without refe¬ 
rence to the MRTP Commis¬ 
sion—74 per cent of the applica¬ 
tions. The Government dis¬ 
posed of 92 ■ 6 per cent of such 
applications, without reference 
to the Commission, between 
June, 1970 and June 30. 1978. 
Under the MRTP Act, it is 
optional for the Central Govern¬ 
ment to refer the proposals for 
expansion and establishment of 
new undertakings (as also for 
merger, amalgamation and take¬ 
over) to the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission for enquiry and report. 

Further, there is no compul¬ 
sion lor the Government to 
abide by the advice of the Com¬ 
mission. The Government can 
pass any order as it may think 
fit “even contrary to the advice 
of the Commission". This has 
led to the criticism in the public 
and the Press that the Central 
Government has “diluted” the 
role of the Commission and has 
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not allowed the latter to play its 
due role. The need to prevent 
concentration or economic power 
did not suddenly emerge from 
the MRTP Act which derives 
its authority from the Directive 
Principles of State Policy in 
Article 39 of the Constitution. 


Company Donations to Parties 

Fresh light on the complex 
question of company contribu¬ 
tions to political parlies has 
been thrown by the Rajinder 
Committee which has given full 
regard to public opinion in re¬ 
commending that the ban on 
company contributions to politi¬ 
cal parties should not only 
continue but also the law should 
be so amended as lo make giving 
nr taking such contributions 
punishable with fine and im¬ 
prisonment. 

“We have no doubt that 
public opinion in our country 
has earned the right lo be trusted 
to sec the transgressors of the 
law do not escape the conse¬ 
quences of their action with 
impunity", the panel said in its 
report. 

In their representations and 
during oral hearings the various 
Chambers of Commerce had 
urged that the han should be 
removed. Although there was 
"near unanimity” of views that 
company contributions for poli¬ 
tical purposes were not desirable, 
the chambers fell that the ban 
should end for reasons of “prac¬ 
tical necessity” and in recogni¬ 
tion of certain “facts of life”. 

The Committee was told 
that the ban had resulted in 
forcing company managements 
to resort, under pressure from 
political parties, to devious 
methods to raise funds. 

The Committee also rejected 
as “illusory” the argument that 
the companies which contributed 
to the ruling party's coffers were 
not “influencing” their political 
policies. It would be difficult 
to distinguish between the con¬ 


tributions made so that the 
present policy of a political 
party continues and to maintain 
that this amount will not in¬ 
fluence the political party's in¬ 
clinations. In its view, once 
the ban is removed, the danger 
to democracy can be well visua¬ 
lised, namely politics being dic¬ 
tated by companies which, by 
their very nature, would be able 
to contribute more funds. Thus, 
the bigness of the company 
would determine the bigness of 
contributions and, necessarily, 
more unhealthy interference. 

Noting that the danger of 
permitting money lo play an 
important role in elections had 
been recognized by the election 
law which has prescribed a limit 
on the expenses a candidate can 
incur, the Committee observes 
that the role of money power in 
the electoral process of a demo¬ 
cratic country “continues to 
disturb" the minds of the peo¬ 
ple. Various efforts had been 
made at various limes to see 
that the fountain of democracy 
was not polluted by permitting 
the inflow of money lo deter¬ 
mine the election prospects of 
any candidate or political party. 

All the democratic countries 
have, therefore, placed limits 
on what a candidate or a politi¬ 
cal party can spend on elections 
and in countries where free and 
fair elections prevail, unrestrict¬ 
ed flow of money is not per¬ 
mitted. The Committee also 
found that the modern trend 
and practice were clearly to 
make it unlawful for companies 
to make any contribution to 
political parties or for a politi¬ 
cal purpose. 

Choksi Report on Taxes 

In its final report the Choksi 
Committee on Direct Tax Laws 
has made several far reaching 
recommendations which, if ac¬ 
cepted, would greatly simplify 
the existing tax structure in the 
country. While not favouring 
any move to consolidate the four 


laws relating to income-tax, sur¬ 
tax, wealth-tax and gift-tax into 
one law, the Committee has sug¬ 
gested codification of the pro¬ 
cedural laws to ensure a com¬ 
mon procedure in the enforce¬ 
ment of these Acts. Certain 
incongruities are sought to be 
removed, but the Committee 
has not made any specific com¬ 
ments on the existing taxation 
structure as such. 

A notable recommendation 
relates to taxation of foreign 
collaboration cases; the Com¬ 
mittee has lelt that these com¬ 
panies should be taxed only foi 
what was earned by them in 
India and not on all the amounts 
that accrue to them abroad. 

The Committee's interim 
report contained several major 
recommendations for speeding 
up lax assessments, reduction 
in the areas of litigation, the 
establishment of a central tux 
court, the functioning of a settle¬ 
ment commission and the taxa¬ 
tion of charitable trusts. 

As regards trusts, the Com¬ 
mittee docs not favour a total 
ban on any activity for profit on 
the part of a charitable trust, 
but it does favour proper en¬ 
forcement of the provision relat¬ 
ing to application of trust funds 
for charitable purposes. The 
Committee has also suggested a 
uniform central legislation for 
charitable and religious trusts— 
a complex part of the Income- 
tax Act. 

One of the major proposals 
made by the Committee is that 
the rate structure -of income-tax 
should provide for a maximum 
marginal rate of tax at 60 per 
cent, which should be applica¬ 
ble in income exceeding Rs. 2 
lakh, with a suitable progression 
at all levels below Rs. 2 lakh. 
The surcharge on income-tax 
should be abolished, the Com¬ 
mittee says, adding that in any 
event, the maximum marginal 
rate of income-tax of 60 per cent 
should be inclusive of surcharges, 
if any. 
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The Committee has again 
emphasised that speedy disposal 
of tax cases and reduction of 
litigation would have a healthy 
effect on the nation’s economy. 
The Committee would like to 
ensure a set-up under which 
each year’s assessment work is 
completed in that year itself 
instead of being carried over to 
the next. It is estimated that 
at present no less than SO per 
cent of the assessments are in 
arrears every year. 

Planning and Economy ' 

Setback to Sixth Plan 

The Planning process receiv¬ 
ed a setback during the past 
year and the “Rolling Plan” 
concept also seemed to be 
fading. The fact that the Plan 
targets for both power and em¬ 
ployment have been lowered 
reflects the unrealistic estimates 
projected earlier. The Plan¬ 
ning Commission has now realis¬ 
ed that certain other targets, 
apart from that for employ¬ 
ment (49 million new jobs), 
prescribed in the Sixth Plan are 
too unrealistic, over-ambitious 
and hence unlikely to be 
achieved. 

The total power availability 
is also affected since the original 
estimates of additional genera¬ 
tion are almost impossible to 
achieve. Hence these power 
targets are also being lowered, 
especially for the current year 
(1977-78). The schedule for 
commissioning the new plants 
have been upset by various 
delays. It was anticipated that 
there would be an increase of 
14* 6 per cent of additional 
generation capacity of 3 857 
mw at an estimated outlay of 
Rs. 2,217 crores. This is not 
likely to be achieved partly be¬ 
cause the Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cals Limited (BHEL) has been 
unable to fulfil delivery sche¬ 
dules and partly because of their 
failure of supplies of other 
equipment and facilities to keep 
their commitments to the new 


power projects. 

An assessment made by the 
Union Energy Ministry indi¬ 
cates that not more than 584'5 
mw of additional capacity will 
be commissioned as against the 
planned 1,102 mw of Hydel 
power during 1978-79. If the 
present tardy progress is any 
guide, it is now almost certain 
that a large number of thermal 
and hydel power generating 
units earmarked for commis¬ 
sioning this year will spill over 
to next year. The position is 
no better in the case of thermal 
units. It is now officially ad¬ 
mitted that the commissioning 
of nearly all the 16 thermal units 
will be delayed. 

Plan Target for Jobs 

As a result of the econo¬ 
mists’ suggestions, the Planning 
Commission has agreed to revise 
the Sixth Plan targets for creat¬ 
ing 49 million new jobs within 
a decade. The economists point¬ 
ed out that the target was un¬ 
attainable and it would be 
better for Yojnna Bhavan to 
prescribe realistic and down- 
to-earth targets instead of build¬ 
ing castles in the uir. 

The original target envisaged 
a growth in employment faster 
than the growth in income. That 
would imply ail extensive redis¬ 
tribution. in some cases to a 
very low level of income per 
person-year. The implications 
of this for savings and resource 
mobilisation had also to be 
taken into account. 

The Draft Plan had delibe¬ 
rately opted for the strategy of 
rapid employment generation, 
even though that might mean a 
slightly lower income per person 
employed. The choice was bet¬ 
ween having a smaller number 
employed at higher income levels 
and having a larger number 
employed at slightly lower in¬ 
come levels. The Draft Plan 
opted for the latter since the 
goal of removal of poverty and 
the goal of reducing unemploy¬ 
ment were intcr-connected. It 


was also pointed out to the 
economists that this would not 
greatly affect resource mobiliza¬ 
tion, since household savings 
were only marginal and reliance 
on it for financing the develop¬ 
ment process was “small”. 


Setback to Family Planning 

With the birth rate rising 
again and the family planning 
programme receiving a major 
setback since the Janata Party 
took office, the prospects of a 
substantial rise in the country’s 
population by the next decade 
looms large on the horizon. In 
October, 1978, the C e n t r a 1 
Councils of Health and Family 
Welfare, which consist of all 
State Health Ministers and 
Union Government officials, at 
a joint session, called for a total 
and continuous commitment 
from all political levels—grass¬ 
roots to national—to the pro¬ 
gramme. 

The percentage of effectively 
protected (in terms of birth 
control) couples had in a short 
period of six months registered 
a sharp decline from 24 4 to 
22-5. The per capita cost of 
sterilisation has gone up pheno¬ 
menally to Rs. 700/- in view of 
the fewer acceptors of this 
method. The cost was about 
Rs. 250-300 during the pre- 
Emcrgcncy period and dropped 
to Rs. 150-200 during the Emer¬ 
gency. 

The slide-back in family 
planning (now called family 
welfare) was evident throughout 
the country. Oddly enough, 
the slide-back was sharp in the 
Hindi belt. In certain areas 
like Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Karnataka and to a lesser extent 
in Kerala, the programme was 
picking up again. 

The Councils were of the 
view that targets and work 
norms were necessary for the 
success of the programme; and 
imaginative and effective incen¬ 
tives and disincentives should 
be reintroduced. These could 
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include direct monetary bene¬ 
fits and preferential treatment in 
matters such as grants, scholar- 
ships, school administration, 
allotment of house-sites, etc. 

The conference thought that 
the National Adult Education 
programme could be utilised 
for carrying the message of 
population control. The de¬ 
partment will continue to be 
known as the Family Welfare 
Department, the name given to 
it after the Janata Party came to 
power, replacing the discredited 
name of “family planning”. 


Prohibition Policy 

Even though prohibition is 
widely regarded as an imprac¬ 
ticable proposition in view of 
the heavy financial loss involved 
(about Rs. 450 crorcs for the 
entire country every year), the 
Central Prohibition Committee, 
comprising Chief Ministers of 
the Slates and other eminent 
leaders, the States and Union 
Territories, reaffirmed in Oc¬ 
tober 1978 their determination 
to enforce total prohibition by 
March 31, 1982. 

A few States were reported 
to have assured the Council that 
they would be able to enforce 
total prohibition even before 
the target date. Some States 
like Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Tripura have 
demanded 100 per cent compen¬ 
sation for the loss of revenue in 
enforcing prohibition. That 
demand has been “noted” by 
the Centre. 

The Centre’s offer of 50 per 
cent compensation for the loss 
of excise revenue stands. The 
1977-78 excise revenue would be 
the basis for such compensation. 
The policy regarding tribals 
would be that all “home brews” 
— which were mild and safe, 
unlike country liquor—would be 
permissible. This was a right 
which would not accrue to non- 
tribals. Mizoram. Meghalaya 
and Arunachal Pradesh were 


among the most fervent sup¬ 
porters of prohibition with due 
provision for home brews and 
“religious liquor”. 

The Committee recommend¬ 
ed that steps should be taken for 
discontinuance of the vending 
of country liquor in tribal areas 
with effect from April 1, 1979, 
“or as early as possible”; that 
neighbouring Stales might, as 
far as possible, maintain unifor¬ 
mity in observing “dry” days as 
well as in the incidence of excise 
duty on liquor (so as to dis¬ 
courage and prevent smuggling); 
that all the States might agree 
to a dry belt of 25 km in the 
common border areas; that ap¬ 
propriate changes be made in 
the law so as to impose restric¬ 
tions on the preparation and 
marketing of drugs and Ayur¬ 
vedic preparations containing 
alcohol; that a quick survey be 
undertaken to assess the extent 
of unemployment which would 
follow implementation of pro¬ 
hibition; and that suitable re¬ 
employment plans be made for 
all those rendered jobless as a 
result of the prohibition drive. 

Change in Oil Policy 

There has been a shift in 
India’s policy, as in the ease of 
several other oil producers in 
the world, in a bid to conserve 
resources and slow down the out¬ 
put, rather than expand it to 
meet the growing requirements 
of the people. The Planning 
Commission has directed that 
such a policy will be in the coun¬ 
try’s long-term interests. 

The Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission has redrawn the 
development scheme for Bom¬ 
bay High and its peripheral 
ofTshore structure, pegging crude 
oil production at nine million 
tonnes by 1982-83, although the 
actual production potential 
created will be about 12 million 
tonnes against 20 million tonnes 
originally envisaged. North Bas- 
sein—capable of yielding an¬ 
nually two million tonnes of 


crude, besides associated gas— 
will be kept a captive field, and 
a giant production platform will 
be built on the northern part of 
Bombay High. 

The new O.N.G.C. Chair¬ 
man, Mr P.T. Venugopal, dis¬ 
closed in October that the cur¬ 
rent production from Bombay 
1 ligh was 80,000 barrels per day, 
equivalent to four million ton¬ 
nes of crude and about 9 lakh 
cubic metres of associated gas 
per day from 20 wells and live 
production platforms. The pro¬ 
duction was raised to 100,000 
barrels per day, or five million 
tonnes of crude, at the end of 
October. 

By September, 1980, Bom¬ 
bay High would produce 
140.0(H) barrels per day or 7 
million tonnes of crude. This 
would mark the. completion of 
Phase III of offshore develop¬ 
ment at a cost of Rs. 550 crorcs. 
Phases I and II had cost Rs. 150 
crorcs. More wells and plat¬ 
forms would be added after 
May, 1980, so that ultimately 
the potential production from 
the Bombay High field would be 
raised to 12 million tonnes. 

The Government’s intention 
to conserve the oil resources has 
been prompted by the successive 
failure of offshore explorations 
in Kulch, the Bay of Bengal, 
Cauvcry, and lately in Pondi- 
cncrry and the South Kerala 
coast. 

Flood Havoc and Master Plan 

The rainy season in 1978 
brought havoc to several States, 
including U.P., Bihar, West 
Bengal, Punjab and Haryana 
in repeated waves. The floods 
were unprecedented in most of 
affected States, the total loss of 
human lives being 2,400, of 
cattle heads 2*16 lakh; 156 
lakh hectares of land and 6*7 
crore people had been affected. 
The total loss was estimated at 
Rs. 1500 crores. The flood prob¬ 
lem poses a challenge every year 
and is increasing in dimensions. 
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The Union Government has 
announced a Rs. 700-crore 
Master Plan to check the me¬ 
nace. The amount will be 
spent over a live-year period on 
short and medium-term Hood 
control measures. The loss by 
natural calamities in 1977, in¬ 
cluding floods and cyclones, was 
Rs. 1200 crores. The entire 
amount spent on anti-ilood 
measures during the past 27 
years of planned economic deve¬ 
lopment was Rs. 630 crores. 

Joint Tndo-Nepal action in 
the form of reservoirs in the 
upper reaches of certain rivers 
and afforestation and allied 
measures was necessary ( o r 
keeping in check the floods in 
certain parts of Northern India. 
Talks are in progress between the 
two countries for joint investi¬ 
gations for three storage sites. 

Wh<*n suitably located reser¬ 
voirs on various tributniies of 
the Brahmaputra and a proper 
programi" * of measures like 
afforestation, drainage and em¬ 
bankments are started, it was 
quite possible to have effective 
control ol'lloods in the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. 

The primary cause of the 
unusually devastating Hoods in 
1978 was very hcuv> rains in the 
catchment areas of rivers in 
Northern India. But there were 
other icasons too. some of ihcm 
man-made. Deforestation was 
going ahead at a brisk pace, 
not only reducing the capacity 
of the forest-clad mountains to 
hold back the rain water but 
also carrying huge quantities of 
silt to, the plains. As a result, 
the level of river beds lias been 
rising. 

Another man-made cause 
was that many flood-prone 
areas, previously vast stretches 
of barren land, had been deve¬ 
loped and become inhabited in 
the past few years. Since ade¬ 
quate flood control measures 
had not been taken alongside, 
floods now caused more damage 
and destruction than before. 


Banking and Finance 

Role of Rural Banks 

The Committee on Regional 
Rural Banks (RRBs), in its 
recent report submitted to the 
Reserve Bank, has expressed 
the view that the RRBs be made 
an integral part of the rural 
credit structure. 

The assessment of the over¬ 
all performance of RRBs, as 
made by committee which was 
chaired by Prof M.L. Daniwala, 
reveals that within a short span 
of time the RRBs demonstrated 
their capability to ^erve the pur¬ 
poses for which they have been 
established. 

The superiority of RRBs as 
an agency of rural credit over 
the rural branches of commer¬ 
cial banks is derived from their 
relatively lower cost of opera¬ 
tion, simplicity and low profile, 
local participation in manage¬ 
ment, the familiarity of local 
slalf and close association of the 
disiiiet level agricultural and 
rural development agencies and 
personnel. 

It is envisaged that over a 
period of time there will be total 
replacement of rural branches 
of commercial banks by RRBs 
and their branches in the com¬ 
mand area of RRBs. 

The major recommendations 
include details on jurisdiction 
of RRBs which will mean that a 
RRU branch will have a popu¬ 
lation of about 20,0(X) and an 
area roughly equal to that cover¬ 
ed by live reorganised primary 
agricultural credit societies; 
control and regulation making 
it necessary to have an appro¬ 
priate organisational set-up in 
the Reserve Bank to look after 
the RRB work, loan and other 
hanking business to follow the 
principle of a graded scale of 
finance to different categories 
of borrowers with due attention 
to their repaying capacity. 


Education 

New Education Scheme 

During the year the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission sug¬ 
gested another formula for first 
degree courses. It recommend¬ 
ed that the courses at this level 
should be reorganised to make 
them more relevant to the rural 
or urban environment and 
oriented towards the develop¬ 
ment needs of the community. 
The emphasis is on “guided 
self-study” and on practical 
orientation to the post-school 
curriculum. Fresh guidelines 
are being issued every now and 
then, regardless or the fact that 
adequate preparation is not 
made and a plethora of educa¬ 
tion schemes merely confuse the 
student and the teacher. 

The U.G.C. feels that first- 
degree courses should be linked 
with practical work and field 
experience. “This would imply 
the participation of university 
and college students, as part of 
their field and project work, in 
various institutional activities, 
with emphasis on rural orienta¬ 
tion. One of the major objec¬ 
tives of restructuring the curri¬ 
culum at the first-degree level 
should lie to ensure that the 
student is also exposed to some 
application area and made con¬ 
versant with real life issues, in 
addition to acquiring the latest 
available theoretical knowledge 
in a particular field. It stresses 
the need for bridging the gap 
between the “world of work” 
and the “world of study”. 

The U.G.C. says that with¬ 
in the broad academic frame¬ 
work the first-degree curriculum 
should iocus attention on issues 
of social transformation in 
general and regional develop¬ 
ment in particular, so that aca¬ 
demic excellence and concern 
for social relevance may go to¬ 
gether. 

The U.G.C. has suggested 
that the existing teaching me¬ 
thods, which are largely based 
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on “rote-memory, lecture and 
reproduction”, should be re¬ 
placed by new teaching me¬ 
thods “which awaken curiosity, 
encourage self-study habits and 
promote problem-solving skills." 
Formal classroom lecturing 
should not constitute more than 
two-thirds of the teaching-learn¬ 
ing situation. 

Within the States 

Split in J & K 

Jammu and Kashmir, and 
this strategically situated State's 
dynamic leader. Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah, was much in the news 
during the past year, first for 
the clarification of his policy 
vis-a-vis the rest of the country 
and Pakistan, and then because 
of the split with Mirza Afzal 
Beg. 

On September 9. the Sheikh 
explained his reported attempt, 
soon after the partition in 1947, 
to secure an independence status 
for the Stale. He had been 
severely criticised for that move 
and was widely suspected, in 
a statement in the J & K Assem¬ 
bly the Sheikh defended his 
policy and also declared that he 
would light for defending every 
inch of Indian territory. 

lie asserted that he had 
never wanted independence for 
Kashmir and the “secret papers" 
of the former IJ.S. Ambassador, 
Mr Loy Henderson, which had 
credited him with a desire for 
independence for Jammu and 
Kashmir in 1952, did not reflect 
his views. 

Referring to the Henderson 
papers, made public in Washing¬ 
ton in the latter half of 1978, 
Sheikh Abdullah said when the 
then U.S. Ambassador asked 
him if the State could become 
independent, he had replied in 
the negative and said: "It can¬ 
not remain independent." Mr 
Henderson was making inquiries 
about a possible solution to the 
Kashmir problem in view of the 
continuing stalemate over the 


issue between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. 

The Sheikh said he had 
mentioned three alternatives for 
the State: it could become part 
of Pakistan, accede to India, 
or be independent. He had 
turned down the suggestion that 
the State should become inde¬ 
pendent or go to Pakistan. 
“And I maintain that position 
even today". 

The National Conference, 
which reflected and embodied 
the views of the Kashmir peo¬ 
ple, had rejected the two-nation 
theory and decided to endorse 
the accession of the Stale to 
India, first agreed to by Maha¬ 
raja Hari Singh. 

The Sheikh repealed that 
the Kashmir problem was still 
a national problem because 
Pakistan hud not given up 
claims to il. It should not he 
drugged into party politics. The 
critics of the Government should 
always remember that the Stale 
continued to face the threat of 
infiltration front across the bor¬ 
der. There was need for the 
utmost vigilance. 

The new Karakoram Road 
posed a threat to the security of 
the State. It seemed that the 
Chinese were coming closer to 
Pakistan. But the best defence 
against such threats was the 
stronger unity of the people. 
“If you want your voice to be 
heard, you should be strong”. 
Sheikh Abdullah said as an 
Indian citizen he would fight lor 
every inch of the country’s terri¬ 
tory under foreign occupation. 

Rift with Beg 

There wms a sudden deve¬ 
lopment in September which 
implied that a conspiracy had 
been hatched against the Sheikh 
by no less a person than Mirza 
Afzal Beg, Deputy Chief Minis¬ 
ter and for decades the Sheikh’s 
right-hand man and loyal sup¬ 
porter. 

The immediate cause of the 
rift was stated to be the cross¬ 


voting in the elections to J & K’s 
Upper House—the State Legis¬ 
lative Council—to which some 
members of the National Con¬ 
ference (the State’s ruling party 
headed by Sheikh Abdullah 
himself) had defied the party 
directive and supported certain 
rival candidates. But it is be¬ 
lieved that misunderstandings 
and differences had come to the 
surface much earlier. 

According to reliable sour¬ 
ces, if the Sheikh hud not acted 
in time, he might have been 
ousted from power through a 
political coup engineered by 
Mir/a Afzal Beg and some of 
his supporters who had felt 
frustrated because they had not 
got their due share of power. 

Confirming reports of a 
revolt against his leadership, 
the Sheikh reshuffled his Cabinet 
in a dramatic move on Septem¬ 
ber 22 and made all the Minis¬ 
ters take an oath of loyalty and 
personal allegations to himself 
as the leader, in the presence of 
newsmen and others. Simul¬ 
taneously, the Sheikh divested 
Mr Beg of the Law portfolio 
while Mr Beg was away to 
Delhi lo attend an official con¬ 
ference. 

The wording of the oath was 
significant and perhaps without 
a precedent in the country. It 
ran: “In the name of,God, I 
swear that 1 shall remain faith¬ 
ful to the National Conference 
and its leader. Sheikh 
Abdullah". 

The Sheikh declared his in¬ 
tention to maintain discipline 
in the party. He suspected that 
forces outside the State might 
have played a part in deepening 
the breach between him and Mr 
Beg. He also admitted that 
personal ambitions and fissipar- 
ous tendencies were playing a 
part in J & K, as in the rest of 
India. 

Mr Beg resigned from the 
Cabinet on September 25 and 
then indicated that he would 
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form his own party. His move 
did not make much headway 
and he was able to form only a 
small group of people who were 
personally loyal to him. The 
Sheikh continues to command 
the loyalty of the masses in 
Kashmir Valley. But the unity 
in the National Conference has 
been disrupted. 

Foreign Relations 

New Pacts with Russia 

India’s cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union were placed 
on a still firmer footing as a 
result of Mr A.B. Vajpayee's 
one-week visit which concluded 
on September 17. India clari¬ 
fied the position regarding Mr 
Vajpayee’s forthcoming visit to 
China and removed Russian 
misapprehensions. 

Since relations between 
China and Russia have already 
become more strained, espe¬ 
cially aftc r China’s treaty with 
Japan (which Moscow inter¬ 
prets as an anti-Soviet move) 
and the Chinese President Hua’s 
tour of Europe, notably of 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. In¬ 
dia’s attempts to normalise rela¬ 
tions with Peking have not been 
welcomed in the U.S.S.K. But 
the assurances held out by Mr 
Vajpayee that Indo-Soviet rela¬ 
tions will remain totally un¬ 
affected by the China visit have 
been accepted at their face 
value. 

Proof of this acceptance 
came through the joint state¬ 
ment issued after Mr Vajpayee's 
visit to Moscow. India has 
promised “not to normalise its 
relations with China at the cost 
of dependable friends like the 
Soviet Union’’. 

The Soviet Union and India 
reiterated their resolve to streng¬ 
then their bilateral relations, to 
affirm their friendship and to 
accord the maximum accommo¬ 
dation to each other's view 
point. The two countries also 
reiterated their common views 


on the principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence on many international 
issues, the Middle East, the 
demilitarisation of the Indian 
Ocean and on allied issues. 

The political understanding 
apart, agreement was also reach¬ 
ed on issues of trade. The new 
five-year Trade Pact between the 
two countries, which is in addi¬ 
tion to the 10-year plan which 
assures exchange of several com¬ 
modities on a mutually accep¬ 
table basis, meets the needs on 
a complementary basis. Russia 
has agreed to meet in part In¬ 
dia’s chronic shortage of cement 
and also to help increase this 
country’s cement manufactur¬ 
ing capacity. On this basis, and 
also as a result of its own plans. 
India intends to double the pro¬ 
duction of this commodity so 
as to facilitate economic prog¬ 
ress. The new pacts are thus 
expected to add a new dimen¬ 
sion to their economic and tech¬ 
nical co-operation. 

Another field in which the 
Soviet Union has promised fur¬ 
ther accommodation to India is 
that of crude petroleum even 
after the end of the three-year 
period in 1980 stipulated in the 
current agreement. An under¬ 
standing has also been reached 
for the supply of the sophisti¬ 
cated Russian T-72 tanks to 
India to enable this country to 
reinforce its ground fighting 
forces and improve the Indian 
Army’s tank mobility. 

Tndo-Iraq Accord 

In a joint communique re¬ 
leased on July 7 at the end of 
the Iraqi Vice-President’s visit, 
India and Iraq noted with satis¬ 
faction the progress of bilateral 
relations in political, economic, 
commercial, scientific, techno¬ 
logical and other fields. Parti¬ 
cular note has been taken of 
India’s co-operation in Iraq’s 
development programme. Both 
countries resolved that a fresh 
impetus should be given io 
efforts by their Government to 


forge closer ties. Iraq and 
India emphasised the luting 
validity of t h e policy of non- 
alignment and rc-affirmcd the 
need to maintain unity and co- 
hesiveness of the movement. 

The communique recorded 
that both sides were satisfied 
that the non-aligned movement 
had successfully and effectively 
emerged as a formidable moral 
force against many of the evils 
confronting mankind—like colo¬ 
nialism, Zionism, alien domina¬ 
tion and apartheid. It was re¬ 
solved to give a fresh impetus to 
the efforts made by both Gov¬ 
ernments to forge even closer 
tics between the two countries. 


Indo-Turkish Accord 

Following the visit of the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Mr 
A. Gunduz Okcun, to New 
Delhi and his prolonged talks 
with Indian lenders, agreement 
was reached on various issues, 
both bilateral and international. 
India and Turkey have been 
close friends for many years, 
and though Turkey is a member 
of military alliances, such as 
CENTO and NATO, its rela¬ 
tions with India have not been 
hampered by any such commit¬ 
ments, mostly because their eco¬ 
nomics are complementary. 

In the joint communique, 
issued on July 13 after the talks, 
the two countries expressed the 
belief that the developing coun¬ 
tries should take the lead in 
further international efforts to 
achieve concrete results and 
called upon the industrialised 
nations to extend their full co¬ 
operation in this field. The two 
countries expressed their con¬ 
cern over the “slow progress in 
the establishment of a new 
international economic order.” 

The new Indo-Turkish five- 
year agreement will promote 
economic and technical co¬ 
operation between the two coun¬ 
tries. 
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—International Affairs Round-Up 


1978 in Retrospect 

New Power Alignment 

The outgoing year remained 
free from war, or rather the 
greater part of the world, since 
the African continent witnessed 
considerable guerilla warfare, 
border clashes, aggressions, 
seizures of adjacent territory 
and Big-Power manoeuvres to 
establish supremacy and en¬ 
large their respective spheres of 
influence. In West Asia there 
were several rounds of peace 
parleys between the Arabs and 
the Israelis, under U.S. super¬ 
vision, though the tensions con¬ 
tinued, the other Arab coun¬ 
tries (apart from Egypt) carry¬ 
ing on a war of nerves and even 
threatening a boycott against 
Egypt whom they accused of 
betraying their cause by seeking 
a bilateral accord with Israel 
over the heads of the Arab peo¬ 
ple. The Russians encouraged 
the internal Arab conflict so as 
to queer the pitch for any U.S.- 
sponsored scttlcmcn . 

Shah on the Run 

The Shah of Iran was in 
trouble throughout 1978, with 
numerous riots, cases of arson 
and repeated polic** and mili¬ 
tary firings causing heavy loss of 
life and property. The people 
of Iran scent determined to oust 
the Shah and end his dynastic 
rule, despite his renewed pro¬ 
mises to liberalise his adminis¬ 
tration, establish a popular 
government and even become 
more or less a constitutional 
monarch. There has been a 
civil war in Iran for many weeks 
and c\cn the installation of a 
militatv government, which suc¬ 
ceeded a civilian regime, failed 
to control the worsening situa¬ 
tion. 


Despite all the trouble in 
his country the Shah has dec¬ 
lared r hat he will not abdi ate; 
he believes that if he quiis, the 
country would break up as a 
result of a civil war. The Sh'di 
has now realised that th“ dis¬ 
turbances are rot a temporary 
phenomenon but the result of a 
deep-rooted discontent against 
his rule. 

The Big Powers arc greatly 
concerned over the happenings 
in Iran. The Soviet Union is 
suspected to be causing the 
disturbances; it wants to throw 
out the Shah who is believed to 
be a stooge of the Western 
Powers. These Powers, es¬ 
pecially the U.S.A., arc propping 
up the Shah and are against his 
quitting the country. Iran has 
thus become a cockpit of inter¬ 
national Big-Power rivalry. 

President Brezhnev c ■ e n 
warned the U.S.A. on Novem¬ 
ber 20 that any intervention in 
Iran would invite Russian 
counter-intervention. The So¬ 
viet Union feels that Iran is a 
security risk for it; actually it 
intends to “bap” Iran, just as it 
has bagged Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia. Iran is a maior cus¬ 
tomer of U.S. arms and other 
equipment, and .nice the Shah 
leaves the scene, the U.S.A. 
would receive another diploma¬ 
tic. political and economic re¬ 
buff at the hands of the Russians. 

African Scene 

To s rengthen their influence 
on '“ertain parts of Africa, the 
Soviet Union continued its pat¬ 
ronage of Ethiopia which has 
now become pro-Communist. 
In the third week of Novem¬ 
ber the Soviet Union signed 
several agreements with Ethio¬ 
pia, including a 20-year Treaty 


of friendship, thus giving notice 
to the Western world, especially 
the U.S.A., to keep their hands 
off that country. 

The conflicts among certain 
African countries, especially 
Uganda under the leadership of 
Field Marshal Idi Amin (com¬ 
monly described in the West as 
an arrogant mad cap), and 
Zambia continued, with Idi 
Amin seizing his neighbour's 
territory and finally withdraw¬ 
ing from lirrc to end a drama 
he played to assert his might 
and power. 

Rhodesia remained under 
White rule, though Prime Minis¬ 
ter Ian Smith had entered into 
what he called an internal set¬ 
tlement with certain moderate 
blacks to form a coalition Gov¬ 
ernment for the transitional 
period. Hut the majoi ity of the 
blacks were out of »he Govern¬ 
ment and certain extremist ele¬ 
ments carried on guerilla war¬ 
fare against the White regime. 

South Africa remained as 
adamant as ever, continuing its 
policy of apartheid and sup 
pression of basic human rights 
of the masses. It also defied 
the U.N. resolutions on Nami¬ 
bia which it evidently has no 
intention of quitting, regardless 
of repeated U.N. calls and the 
threat of sanctions. The year 
1978, consequently, did not 
bring much hope of freedom to 
the millions of Africa’s blacks. 
The policy of apartheid and of 
suppression of basic human 
rights was carried on by the 
White rulers of both South 
Africa and Rhodesia, though oc¬ 
casional gestures of accommoda¬ 
tion were made to the blacks. 
These gestures were deceptive, 
as the victims soon realised. 
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The Far East 

In the Far East there were 
confrontations between Viet¬ 
nam and Cambodia, the real 
tussle being between the Soviet 
Union and China. The Rus¬ 
sians have now a firm base in 
Vietnam whose leaders frequent¬ 
ly denounce China. In Cam¬ 
bodia the Chinese have con¬ 
siderable influence; in any case, 
the developments during the 
past year did not indicate any 
success for the U.S. policy of 
winning over some friends and 
allies. Cambodia has hurled 
accusations against both the 
U.S.A. and Vietnam for hostile 
propaganda. To complicate 
matters Cambodia, apparently 
under China’s influence, has 
accused Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union of preparing for an in¬ 
vasion. 

The Soviet Union signed a 
treaty of friendship and co¬ 
operation which has rightly been 
interpreted as a design against 
China. The treaty contains pro¬ 
visions for protecting either 
parly from aggression by a third 
party. Thus, the Soviet Union 
has given notice to China to 
leave Vietnam alone, just us in 
Africa it gave notice to the West 
to leave Ethiopia alone after 
signing a long-term friendship 
treaty with that strife-torn coun¬ 
try. Cambodia, in turn, des¬ 
cribed the treaty as evidence 
that Vietnam had become "a 
satellite of Soviet expansionism” 
—a phrase which Peking often 
uses in its propaganda against 
its ideological rival, the Soviet 
Union, 

Power Rivalries 

The past year was even more 
notable for the growing rival¬ 
ries among the three Big Powers, 
the Soviet Union, China and the 
U.S.A. There was a sharp diffe¬ 
rence between what these Powers 
outwardly claimed, or professed, 
and what they did in practice. 
For instance, the U.S.A. con¬ 
tinued its talks with the Soviet 


Union for concluding a Strate¬ 
gic Arms Limitation Talks and 
Signing a second treaty in the 
SALT series to ensure peace 
and security. The SALT-11 
negotiations had their ups and 
downs, each Power expressing 
enthusiasm for an accord at 
certain times when it found it 
could gain something out of it, 
and at other times expressing 
doubts and casting suspicions 
about the rival’s intentions. In 
the latest phase the U.S.A. seems 
more keen on concluding such 
a treaty, but the Russians do 
not seem very keen on it now'; 
in consequence, the expecta¬ 
tions aroused earlier in the year 
hv both the Americans and their 
rival power that SALT-11 would 
be signed by the end of the year 
I‘178 were belied. 

In view of the suspicions 
between the Big Powers and the 
attempt of each to secure a 
strategic advantage against the 
other by inventing more sophis¬ 
ticated military devices, the pros¬ 
pects of SALT-11 seem to be 
distant. On ihc issue of con¬ 
trolling arms manufacture and 
the development of nuclear 
armaments, there was much de¬ 
ception and double talk by these 
Powers. The attempt has been 
to limit U.S. and Soviet long- 
range bombers, missile carry¬ 
ing submarines and land-based 
missile systems. The American 
spokesmen claimed that the 
Treaty had been “wrapped up 
- 95 per cent of it", but the 
optimism proved ill-founded. 
Each Power has continued to 
modernise its weapons system 
so as to score over the other 
Powers. No Power is willing 
to destroy its stock of multi¬ 
ple warheads (MIRVs) it has 
developed. 

SALT Talks 

While SALT negotiations 
came to be regarded as a routine 
affair for the most part, the 
notable development in Big 
Power politics was the closer 


relationship established between 
the U.S.A. and China. Bitter 
enemies of the past few decades, 
even of the Tillies and Sixties, 
the U.S.A. and China have in 
recent months been making 
friendly overtures in u bid to 
oulmanoeuvre their common 
enemy—the Soviet Union. Thus 
each of these two Powers, China 
and the USA, has modified its 
stand to meet the Soviet threat. 
Adversity, it is said, makes 
strange bed-follows. 

Broad understandings have 
already been reached between 
Lite USA and China in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere. The USA has 
agreed to assist China in deve¬ 
loping its industries and moder¬ 
nise the general economic set¬ 
up in that country. Several 
highly placed U.S. officials have 
visited China to carry on nego¬ 
tiations, and the groundwork 
has been laid for co-operation 
in developing China’s power 
projects, energy development 
and for exchange of experts. 
Nuclear co-operation is also en¬ 
visaged. Thus China and the 
USA are becoming friends. 
China has opened up its doors 
to the West and ended its self- 
imposed isolation. 

The Soviet Union received a 
rebuff at China's hands through 
the signing of a friendship treaty 
between China and Japan, des¬ 
pite all efforts to prevent such 
an accord which is clearly de¬ 
signed by China against the 
Russians. Meanwhile, t h e 
wordy war between Russia and 
China continues; even a few 
weeks ago the Soviet Defence 
Minister warned China that his 
country's armed forces, equip¬ 
ped with the latest combat tech¬ 
niques, would give a rebuff to 
the aggressive intrigues of im¬ 
perialism and its “flunkies”. He 
accused China of collusion with 
“the most reactionary forces of 
imperialism", evidently hitting 
at the Chinese-U.S. negotiations 
for a better understanding in the 
new global strategy. 
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Pakistan Events 

In Pakistan the situation 
continued without any notable 
change during 1978, except for 
the decision of the Pakistan 
National Alliance to join the 
coalition Government formed 
at the instance and under the 
supervision of Gen Zia-ul- 
Haquc, the President and Mar¬ 
tial Law Administrator, who re¬ 
tained his command over the 
country. The promised elec¬ 
tions in Pakistan were again 
postponed, though Gen Zia re¬ 
affirmed his pledge to restore 
democracy in Pakistan as early 
as possible. The restrictions 
on political parties continue, 
and the freedom of expression 
has also not been restored. 

Gen Zia has been trying to 
establish an Islamic Republic in 
Pakistan and the Constitution 
of Pakistan is distinctly oriented 
towards that aim. He also em¬ 
phasised Islamic unity at the 
World Islamic Conference he 
convened. 

During the year Mr Bhutto's 
fate continued to hang in the 
balance. The Supreme Court 
has still to decide his appeal 
against the death sentence pas¬ 
sed on him by the Lahore High 
Court. Gen Zia has announced 
that he would abide by the 
Court’s verdict, but there is no 
doubt that he intends to get rid 
of Mr Bhutto anyhow so as to 
prevent his re-entry on the scene 
to claim power and challenge 
the new regime. 

Attempts are still being 
made by Muslim countries, es¬ 
pecially Libya and the U.A.E., 
at the U.N. headquarters to 
save Mr Bhutto's life. These 
countries have been in contact 
with the U.N. General Secretary, 
Dr Kurt Waldheim, to take up 
the matter at a U.N. session. 
It is believed that the Big Powers 
are also in favour of the move to 
save Mr Bhutto's life. There is 
a widespread fear that there 
would be riots in Pakistan if Mr. 
Bhutto was hanged. 


Pakistan's occasional talks 
and collaboration with China 
continue; so also the pledges of 
China's aid to Pakistan. During 
the year the U.S. assured the 
supply of more military air¬ 
craft despite India's protest that 
the supply of sophisticated 
planes to Pakistan would start 
another arms race in the Indian 
sub-continent. According to the 
latest reports, PakisLan con¬ 
tinues to feverishly arm itself 
with deadly weapons from all 
possible sources, especially 
China, France and the U.S.A. 
Pakistan has already acquired 
Crotalc surface-to-air missiles, 
runaway penetration bombs, 
new radar systems and the 
French R-50 Mirage. 

In its bid to acquire nuclear 
capability, Pakistan sought 
French assistance, which has 
not yet materialised, partly be¬ 
cause of the Big Power pressure 
on France not to do anything 
that would lead to a prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear arms. In August 
the U.S.A. decided to suspend 
economic aid to Pakistan unless 
the latter cancelled its proposed 
deal for a French nuclear pro¬ 
cessing plant. Pakistan reacted 
sharply to the U.S. move and 
accused it of not coming to 
Pakistan’s aid in J96S and 1971 
wars despite the military alli¬ 
ances, CENTO and SEATO. 

During the year, tensions 
developed between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan, and at almost 
every international forum 
Afghan spokesmen criticised 
Pakistan for interfering with 
Afghan affairs in the border 
areas, Pakhtoonistan and Balu¬ 
chistan. 'In the second half of 
1978, efforts were made by 
Pakistan leaders to talk things 
over with Kabul. The tensions 
have cased somewhat since then. 

A major event of the year 
was the coup in Kabul in April 
when the dynastic rule was 
ended and pro-Soviet elements 
took over. Since then, Afgha¬ 
nistan has been a close Soviet 
ally, much to the consternation 


of the Western Powers. The 
power balance has changed since 
then. 

Bangladesh 

There were no outstanding 
developments in Bangladesh 
during the past few months. 
Gen Ziaur Rahman, the mili¬ 
tary dictator, continues to be in 
power and the situation in that 
country has been generally 
peaceful after the 1977 distur¬ 
bances, though there is discon¬ 
tent in certain areas and there 
was also further exodus of non- 
Muslim to India. 

With regard to Farakka, 
however, Bangladesh has been 
trying to extort yet more con¬ 
cessions from India. 11 has also 
been trying, evidently under 
pressure from the Western 
Powers and also Pakistan, to 
internationalise the G a n g a 
waters issue by urging India to 
include Nepal in studying a 
plan for increasing the flow of 
the river during the lean period. 
It was suspected that later Dacca 
might try to bring in China by 
urguing that several important 
rivers originate in Tibet. 

India has so far rejected the 
Bangladesh's communications 
on the subject and has declined 
to change the constitution of the 
lndo-Bangladesh Joint Rivers 
Commission or by setting up a 
new commission. Bangladesh's 
bid to add a new dimension to 
the Ganga waters issue has so 
far not succeeded. India has 
again stressed the importance 
of bilateral co-operation to aug¬ 
menting the Ganga waters. A 
scheme put up by India envi¬ 
sages the construction of a 
320-km canal linking the 
Brahmaputra with the Ganga 
through a series of dams which 
would ensure regular supplies 
during the lfcan period. 

On the whole India's rela¬ 
tions with Bangladesh have been 
fairly cordial, despite the diffe¬ 
rent approaches to the Farakka 
issue. 
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Conferences 

Non-Aligned Conference 

The long-awaited conference 
of 80 non-aligned nations was 
held at Belgrade and issued (on 
July 30) a lengthy declaration 
after reaching a consensus. The 
high-sounding declaration voic¬ 
ed concern at the “more overt 
recourse” to interference by cer¬ 
tain Big Powers in the internal 
affairs of independent parti¬ 
cularly non-aligned countries, 
in order to influence their socio¬ 
political development and their 
foreign policies and to circum¬ 
scribe their independence. It 
declared the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries’ “unwavering faith in the 
principles and policies" of non- 
alignment and pledged that they 
would preserve their unity. A 
notable feature of the conference 
was the presence of Pakistan as 
an observer and an aspirant for 
entry into the group of the non- 
aligned. 

The 18,u00-word declaration 
reiterated the ncn-aligned move¬ 
ment’s opposition to imperial¬ 
ism, expansionism, colonialism, 
neo-colonialism, racism—bolh 
apartheid and Zionism—exploi¬ 
tation, use of force, foreign 
domination and hegemony. The 
declaration noted with concern 
the eruption of disputes bet¬ 
ween non-aligned countries and 
counselled them to negotiate for 
settling their differences. It said 
the movement was ready to help 
in resolving the disputes through 
mediation, negotiations and um: 
of good offices, either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively through the 
formatipn of ad hoc groups. 
The movement was determined 
to resist pressures designed to 
weaken its role in international 
affairs. 

The conference considered 
the preservation of the move¬ 
ment’s authentic character as an 
independent global factor and 
the strengthening of its solida¬ 
rity and unity as the most 
effective answer to these pres¬ 
sures. The declaration blamed 


the developed countries for the 
difficult economic position of the 
developing countries. 

The document deplored the 
presence of foreign military 
bases on the African continent 
and the pacts with non-African 
Powers. The declaration op¬ 
posed all attempts to turn Africa 
into a scene of actual lighting 
or cold war. It supported the 
formation of an African Unity 
(IAU) for the defence and soli¬ 
darity of t h e continent. It 
treated the question of human 
rights in terms of preserving the 
dignity of man. This is the 
first time a document of the non- 
aligned movement deals with 
this issue. 

It emphasised the need to 
strictly respect the rights of 
ethnic minorities and protect 
them from genocide and other 
violations of fundamental hu¬ 
man rights. 

The following were the other 
important points in the decla¬ 
ration : 

The declaration emphasised 
the role of the non-aligucd news 
agencies pool and appreciated 
the outcome of the first non- 
aligned broadcasting conference 
held in Yugoslavia earlier. It 
reiterated the concept of the 
Indian Ocean as a /one of peace 
and called for dismantling 
foreign military bases in the 
region. 

The situation in Southern 
Africa is "dangerous to world 
peace and security.” It con¬ 
demned the economic and mili¬ 
tary co-operation of a number 
of countries with the racist 
regimes of Africa and welcomed 
the U.N. Security Council deci¬ 
sions concerning independence 
of Namibia and preservation of 
its territorial integrity. 

The declaration demanded a 
nuclear embargo on Israel and 
condemned its policies of ag¬ 
gression, occupation and expan¬ 
sion. It proposed conferring 
diplomatic status on the Pales¬ 


tine Liberation Organisation in 
all the non-aligned capitals. As 
for disarmament, it said all 
countries should be involved in 
disarmament negotiations. The 
declaration called lor free trans¬ 
fer of nuclear technology for 
peaceful purposes and said the 
monopolistic policy of some 
countries in this regard was 
unacceptable. 


First Asian Islamic Meet 

Even though economic issues 
dominate the world today and 
govern the policies or all coun¬ 
tries, including the Muslim 
countries, attempts arc made 
now and then to lay stress on 
Islam and its role in uniting 
Arab and other Muslim coun¬ 
tries of South-East Asia. One 
such forum is the Islamic Con¬ 
ference. 

General Zia-ul-Haque, Chief 
Martial Law Administrator of 
Pakistan, who has made his 
country an Islamic entity, called 
for a united Muslim world and 
expressed the firm belief that 
Muslims would one day regain 
their lost glory and provide 
leadership to the entire world. 

The General made the re¬ 
marks while inaugurating the 
first Asian Islamic Conference 
iii Karachi on July 8 before 
about 200 delegates from 29 
Asian countries, including Mus¬ 
lim republics of the Soviet 
Union. 

General Zia made it clear 
that the Muslims, by uniting 
themselves on one platform, did 
not want to grab the rights of 
others. “But at the same time, 
a united Muslim world would 
not tolerate that the rights of 
Muslims around the world 
should be snatched by any 
force." General Zia particu¬ 
larly mentioned the usurpation 
of the “legitimate” rights of the 
Muslims of Palestine. 

The conference recommend¬ 
ed that the Kashmir dispute bet¬ 
ween Pakistan and India should 
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be resolved on the basis of the 
U.N. resolution calling for a 
general plebiscite under inter¬ 
national supervision. 

Treaties, Pacts 

Sino-Japanese Treaty 

A significant development 
in Far Eastern aifairs took place 
on August 12 when China and 
Japan signed a treaty settling 
their differences, despite all the 
warnings issued repeatedly by 
the Soviet Union which regards 
this treaty as a hostile gesture. 

The Anti-hegemony Treaty 
of Peace which these countries 
have signed promises mutual 
economic and cultural co-opera¬ 
tion and declares that the two 
countries will not only not seek 
hegemony for themselves hut 
will also oppose any other 
power or group of powers which 
seeks to establish it anywhere. 

The Soviet Union is the 
obvious target of this anti¬ 
hegemony treaty, and under¬ 
standably, it has warned that by 
signing this treaty Japan has 
damaged its own interests and 
also hampered detente. 

Japan, however, contends 
that the treaty is not designed 
against Russia and that Japan is 
free to improve its relations 
with Moscow in any way it 
likes. In reality Japan was 
bargaining for the maximum 
advantage. From the economic 
standpoint, the treaty will boost 
Japan's trade with China. 

In recent years Russian 
leaders have been trying in 
various ways to prevent Japan 
from signing this treaty and the 
fact that the treaty was last 
signed is taken as a major dip¬ 
lomatic rebuff to Moscow which 
is considering counter tactics. 
China has made a reciprocal 
gesture. It has indicated that 
it will scrap the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Al¬ 
liance which was signed three 
decades a g o—in 1950—and 


which interestingly enough, des¬ 
cribed Japan as “the common 
enemy”. 

Tass, the Soviet agency, con¬ 
demned the treaty as “Japanese 
capitulation to Peking... .the 
treaty has a clearly anti-Soviet 
character and serves Peking's 
interests of hegemony.” 

China and Belgrade 

Russia received another re¬ 
buff when China's Chairman 
Hua Kuo-fcng visited Yugo¬ 
slavia fate in August. Presi¬ 
dent Tito defended Yugosla¬ 
via’s development of close links 
with Peking and rebutted Soviet 
criticism of Chairman liua's 
visit. At the same lime, the 
8fi-ycar old President assured 
Moscow that his new tics with 
China would not be at the ex¬ 
pense of Yugoslav relations with 
the Kremlin, lie stressed that 
Y ugoslav and Soviet foreign 
policies were virtually identical. 

President Tito, in a major 
policy statement to senior party 
ollicials in northern Yugoslavia, 
dismissed as wrong and nega¬ 
tive Soviet reactions to Mr liua's 
visit, which Moscow condemn¬ 
ed as an attempt to sow discord 
among Communist countries. 
The President said non-aligned 
Yugoslavia’s policy was to deve¬ 
lop relations with all countries 
on the basis of independence, 
equality and non-interference. 
“In one word, we are greatly 
surprised by the kind of altitude 
taken hv certain quarters in the 
Soviet Union”, he added. 


Asia 

Sri Lanka's Switch-over 

During the year Sri Lanka, 
which has much in common 
with India, got a new Constitu¬ 
tion which has several unique 
features. The framework was 
prepared to pave the way for 
achieving the ruling United 
National Party's objective of a 
“democratic Socialist” entity 
with emphasis on democracy. 


The Directive Principles of 
the new Constitution stipulate 
that the Stale is pledged, among 
other things, to ensure the rapid 
development of the whole coun¬ 
try by means of public and pri¬ 
vate economic activity. The 
Constitution vests enormous 
power in the hands of the Pre¬ 
sident. who is both the Head of 
State and the Head of Govern¬ 
ment. There is a separation of 
powers between the executive, 
the legislature and the judiciary, 
but the President is above and 
beyond Parliament and the 
courts. The legislature, called 
the National Slate Assembly 
under the previous Constitu¬ 
tion. has been renamed Parlia¬ 
ment. It shares the sovereignty 
of the people with the President 
hut in any conflict between the 
two, the President has the ad¬ 
vantage that he can dissolve 
Parliament at will. However, 
no dissolution can lake place 
once notice has been given of a 
motion to impeach him. The 
new President is the former 
Prime Minister, Mr Jayawar- 
dene. The new Prime Minister 
is Mr R. Premadasa. 

President Jayawurdenc re¬ 
minded the people that nobody 
could, under the new Consti¬ 
tution. govern for more than 
six years without the peoples 
consent granted through a refe¬ 
rendum. The Constitution has 
given the people the highest 
authority by permitting them, 
by means of referendum, to 
lake part directly in deciding 
some of the laws that govern 
them. 

The new Constitution gives 
far-reaching concessions to the 
Tamil minority community 
which constitutes 20 per cent of 
the island’s 14 million popula¬ 
tion. It gives the status of a 
“national language” to Tamil 
while retaining Sinhala as the 
official language of the country. 

The former Prime Minister, 
Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaikc 
and members of her Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) voted 
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Against the Constitution Bill, 
while the major Opposition 
Party, the Tamil United Libe¬ 
ration Front(TULF), boycotted 
the voting. Mrs Bandaranaike, 
speaking for her party, the 
SLFP had protested that the 
proposed Constitution would 
lead to dictatorship in Sri 
Lanka. 


Africa 

Rhodesian Tangle 

Like the problem of South 
Africa, the complex issue of 
Rhodesia also remained un¬ 
solved during the year 1978. 
The internal agreement among 
the Whiles and the loyal de¬ 
ments among the black leaders 
to establish a coalition Govern¬ 
ment in Rhodesia under Mr Ian 
Smith's leadership was sought 
to be implemented, despite the 
opposition by a majority of the 
blacks. Mr Ian Smith claimed 
that he hod thus bypassed the 
black nrjoritv as also the world 
Powers who had been assured 
that black majority rule in that 
country would be brought about 
by the end of December, 1978. 

The “Transitional Go\em¬ 
inent” was said lobe preparing 
the ground for a switchover to 
black ma jority rule and electoral 
rolls were supposed to be under 
preparation to achieve the goal. 
But further disappointment was 
in store for the blacks when the 
Ian Smith Government an¬ 
nounced on November Jf> that 
the handing over of power to 
the black majority would be de¬ 
layed 1 by at least four months, 
until April, 1979. 

The Salisbury Agreement 
had provided for elections, ac¬ 
cording to universal suffrage, to 
choose a black Government, 
and the postponement of the 
process w»as strongly opposed 
by the lam Smith’s moderate 
black colleague. Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, who stated that any 
delay would “invite disaster". 


Later, an official statement fixed 
the election for April 20, 1979. 

It was evident that the clever 
politician and arrogant racist 
that he is, Mr lan Smith has 
worked out a subtle strategy for 
Rhodesia to keep the Whites 
in power as long as possible. 
On November 24 the British 
Prime Minister, Mr James Cal¬ 
laghan, (hacked by President 
Carter) announced a new ini¬ 
tiative for all-party talks on 
Rhodesia to expedite a settle¬ 
ment on the pattern of the Camp 
David accord, under his super¬ 
vision, if necessary. The sug¬ 
gestion is unlikely to be imple¬ 
mented. 

Meanwhile, the civil war in 
Rhodesia continues, in the shape 
of a guerilla warfare. It is ob¬ 
vious that no agreement would 
make a real impact unless it is 
acceptable to the Patriotic Front 
comprising the followers of Mr 
Joshua Nkomo and Mr Robert 
Mugabe. Several Whiles have 
already left Rhodesia, but the 
White Ic.id'Ts in power have 
failed to read the writing on the 
wall, 

There is a move to impose 
international sanctions against 
Rhodesia, hut the possibility of 
any such sanctions proving effec¬ 
tive remains as remote as ever 
in the light of the recent dis¬ 
closures of British oil scandals. 
These lirms continued supply¬ 
ing oil to Rhodesia despite U.N. 
sanctions. 

South Africa’s Defiance of U.N. 

Throughout the year 1978 
the blatant defiance by the White 
regime in South Africa of world 
opinion and of U.N. resolutions 
urging the restoration of basic 
human rights and the grant of 
equal sLatus io the African 
blacks continued. The entire 
Western strategy, aimed at faci¬ 
litating a peaceful change in 
Southern Africa from White to 
black rule, received u major 
setback following the cynical 


rejection by the racist Govern¬ 
ment of the U.N. Plan for a 
settlement in Namibia. 

The West sought concilia¬ 
tion as the best way out, but the 
prolonged negotiations with the 
Vorstcr regime proved futile. 
The Third World’s repeated 
emphasis on the need to impose 
a total economic boycott of 
South Africa to force it to 
abandon the policy of apar¬ 
theid was of no avail. 

To make matters worse, 
there was a switchover in the 
Prime Ministership of South 
Africa, Mr P.W. Botha taking 
over control from Dr Vorster. 
Mr Botha is a diehard Afrikaner 
and a fanatic advocate of white 
supremacy over the blacks. He 
is ready even for a confronta¬ 
tion with the West on both the 
Namibian question and the issue 
of a change over to South Africa. 
It is feared that there may even 
be greater suppression of hu¬ 
man rights in South Africa. Late 
in October, Mr Botha gave a 
sharp rubuff to the Foreign 
Ministers of the Western Powers 
in the Security Council who tried 
to persuade him to postpone the 
unilateral election in South- 
West Africa {Namibia). 

On November 13 the U.N. 
Security Council threatened to 
impose sanctions on South 
Africa unless the Pretoria Gov¬ 
ernment cancelled the pre- 
indcpcndencc election it had 
lixed in Namibia. The threat 
had no effect on South African 
Government. 

On November 22 the United 
Nations approved by a large 
majority a proposal to apply 
a mandatory oil embargo against 
South Africa with a view to 
slopping the (low of petroleum 
in Rhodesia. The resolution 
was adopted by the Trustee¬ 
ship Committee; it deplored 
the complicity of successive 
British Governments in the vio¬ 
lation of oil sanctions against 
Rhodesia, citing the findings of 
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the Bingham Report on oil 
sanctions. 

The Security Council alone 
can order sanctions and action 
by that body was awaited by 
the end of the year. 


Middle East 

Middle East Crisis 

Since the day President 
Sadat of Egypt took the historic 
initiative in November, 1977, to 
visit Jeiusalcm in a bid to settle 
the Middle East crisis, the hopes 
of the world have been arou cd 
for a settlement of the problem 
which has caused tensions bet¬ 
ween the Arabs and the Israelis 
for decades. To mark the U.S. 
control over the West Asian 
situation. President Carter ar¬ 
ranged the famous Camp David 
summit in the latter half of 1978 
and for several days guided the 
talks between the Egyptian and 
Israeli leaders in a bid to evolve 
a compromise solution. 

An agreement was ultimate¬ 
ly reached, known as the Camp 
David Accord, and this clTort 
won both President Sadat and 
Mr Menachcm Begin, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1978. But the accord 
soon ran into difficulties, and 
with doubts and suspicions aris¬ 
ing once again, no final agree¬ 
ment has yet been possible. The 
doubts have, in fact, been inten¬ 
sified and the chances of an 
accord which would be accep¬ 
table to the Arabs as w'ell as the 
Israelis seem bleak. 

President Sadat has again 
spoken of a “crisis point” in the 
negotiations. The tragedy is 
heightened by the fact that the 
Camp David Accord and Mr 
Sadat's unilateral initiative have 
been denounced by all the other 
21 members of the Arab League, 
including the P.L.O., meeting in 
the Arab summit in Baghdad. 
Apart from the fact that the 
terms of the treaty as finally 
worded arc not acceptable to 
Egypt, there is also the serious 


wanting that if Sadat signs and 
implements the peace accord, he 
runs the risk of application of 
various sanctions against Egypt 
by the other Arab States, in¬ 
cluding a suspension of financial 
aid from his erstwhile allies, 
Saudi Arabia and the Arab oil 
States of the Gulf. 

One of the basic differences 
concerns the insertion of a time¬ 
table linking ihe accord with 
moves to set up a Palestinian 
autonomous region on the West 
Bank of the Jordan and the 
Gaza strip. While Egypt says 
that such a time-table is a cardi¬ 
nal principle, Israel contends 
that it will not accept any speci¬ 
fic schedule under any circum¬ 
stances. 

At the end of the year efforts 
were renewed by President Car¬ 
ter to save the situation. All 
the Arab Slates stand officially 
committed to ensuring a with¬ 
drawal from all the Arab terri¬ 
tories occupied in 1967 by the 
Israelis and the rights of (he 
Palestinians to establish their 
own independent Slate. Thus 
the extremists among the Arabs 
seem to hold the field at present. 

The Kussiuns arc naturally 
perturbed over the U.S.-backed 
peace efforts in the Middle 
Ea‘l. On November 25 the 
leaders of the Communist War¬ 
saw Pact countries jointly de¬ 
nounced the W'est Asia treaty 
as “a threat to peace and against 
the interests of the nations of 
West Asia”. The crisis has thus 
deepened. 

Arms Race 

World’s Military Balance 

The "Strategic Balance 1978- 
79”, recently published by the 
Institute of Strategic Studies, 
London, has drawn a disturb¬ 
ing picture of the enormous 
arms stockpiling by some Third 
World nations, particularly in 
West Asia and Africa, and an 
equally disturbing imbalance in 
Warsaw Pact and North At¬ 


lantic Treaty Organization forces 
in Europe. 

It notes the enormous in¬ 
crease in the military budgets 
of many nations in Africa and 
West Asia, and points out that 
arms sales to these countries 
from both the East and the West 
continue unrestrained, with both 
camps considering such sales 
as an instrument of maintaining 
and expanding influence in the 
region. 

Morocco, South Korea, 
Rhodesia. Ethiopia, South Af¬ 
rica and Japan have, according 
to the Inslilutc, increased their 
defence budgets by between 
185% and 300%,. Japan's 
defence expenditure has risen by 
185%, that of South Africa by 
200%, and of Rhodesia by 230%. 

Both the East and the West 
are clearly competing with each 
other to sell arms to Third 
World nations—Iraq, Libya, 
Kuwait, among others—though 
in many cases the indigenous 
forces’ ability to absorb the 
number of equipment or handle 
advanced technology is doubt¬ 
ful. Libya has acquired 2,000 
tanks for an army of only 
30,000; Ethiopia now has 500 
tanks against 80 two years ago; 
Mozambique, which had no 
tanks at all in 1976, now has 
150. 

China’s estimated defence 
expenditure in 1978, according 
to the survey, is about $ 35 
million, or about $ 36 per head 
of the population. Peking’s 
regular armed strength is put at 
4,325 million. China has also 
between 30 and 40 intermediate 
range ballistic missiles and an 
equal number of medium-range 
ballistic missiles. China's cur¬ 
rent thrust is on modernising 
her defence forces and there has 
been much talk of Peking want¬ 
ing to buy technologically ad¬ 
vanced weapons from Europe 
and Japan. 
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—Current General Knowledge Round-Up 

Abbreviations— Awards—Books—Commissions—Committees—Constitution—Defence — 
Highways—Persons—Places—Projects—Space Research —Satellites -U.N.O. -Miscellany. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

A.B.U.: Asia-Pacific Broadcasting 
Union. 

A.S.E.A.N.: Association of South- 
East Asian Nations. 

C.C.I.: Cotton Corporation of 
India. 

C.F.T.R.I.: Central Food Tech¬ 
nological Research Institute, Mysore, 

E. R.D.A.: Energy Research and 
Development Administration. 

F. E.K.A.: Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act. 

G. R.S.E.: Carden Read) Ship¬ 
builders and Engineers Limited. 

I.D.P.L.: Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Ltd. 

I.Y.C.: International Year of the 
Child. 

N.A.F-P.: National Adult Edu¬ 
cation Programme. 

N.C.S.1. National Committee 
on Science and Technology. 

N. T.P.C.: National T h c r in a I 
Power Corporation. 

O. A.S.: Organisation of Ameri¬ 
can Slates. 

O.S.T.A.: Ocean Science and 
Technology Agency. 

R. E.C.: Rural Electrification Cor¬ 
poration. 

S. G.F.I.: School Games Federa¬ 
tion of India. 

S.N.I.P.K.S.: Society of National 
Institutes of Physical Education and 
Sports. 

AWARDS 
National Awards 

Jnanpilh Award for 1977: Shiva- 
rama Kbranth, the eminent Kannada 
novelist, is recipient of the 13th 
Jnanpilh Award. The award has 
been given to him for his novel 
Mukajjiya Kanasugalu {dreams of a 
dumb woman) which has been adjudg¬ 
ed the best creative Indian literary 
work for the period 1961-70. 

The I2lh Jnanpilh Award had 
been given to Mrs Ashapuma Devi, 
the Bengali novelist, for her novel 
Prathamu Pratishruti. 

The Rs. 1 lakh award has been 
sponsored by the Akhil Bharatiya 
Jnanpilh set up to conduct researches 


so as to hrins; out the extinct and rare 
unpublished work of knowledge am! to 
give impetus to the creation of original 
con tcmporaiy literature in various 
Indian languages. 

Previous Recipients: C». Sankara 
Kirrup, Tarashunkar Ha ndyo pa¬ 
thway a, K.V. Pul lappa and Umashan- 
kar Joshi (joimTy), Sumitranandan 
Pant, I iraq Gorakhpuri, Vishwanath 
Satyanaravana, Hi.ihrm De. Rani- 
dhari Singh Dinkar. D.k. Bender and 
Gopinalh Mohnnly (jointly), V.S. 
Khandekar, P.V. Akilaiulam, and 
Mrs Ashapurna Devi. 

Nehru Literacy Award: G K. 
fiaokai is recipient of the 1978 Nehru 
Literacy Award of tlie Indian Adult 
I ducal ion Association. I lie award 
has been given to him for his out¬ 
standing conliibulion to the piomo- 
tion of literacy and social education 
in the country. 

A.R. Dcshpandc. renowned Mara¬ 
thi poet, was recipient of the 1977 
Nehru I itcracy Award. 

Dr Wcllliy rMier, Mn> Durgahai 
Dcshmukh, Mr Avmaslingam Chel- 
tiar arc among the oilier previous 
recipients of the award instituted in 
1968 hy the Indian Adult ! ducal ion 
Association. 

Bajuj Awards: Two veteran Gan- 
dhiuns- Satish C'handra Dasgupla 
and Jugatrain Dave have been 
honoured by the Jamnalal llajaj 
foundation with awaids worth Rs. I 
lakh each. 

While 99-year-old Dasgupla 
received the awaul tor pioneering 
research tin the application of science 
and technology lor rural development, 
83-year-old Dave was presented the 
award for outstanding contribution 
in the field of constructive work. 

The awards have been given in 
honour of late Jamnalal Bajaj who 
had devoted his life fust to the free¬ 
dom struggle and then to the service 
of the weaker sections. 

Udyan Pandit: Kiishan Dev 
Sharda of village Seori. Uttar Kashi 
district (UP.) bagjctl the first pri/c 
of "Udyan Pandit" in apple produc¬ 
tion in die All-India competition lot 
1977-78. 

'I lie pri/x: consists of Rs. 5.000, a 
bron/c medal and a certificate. 

Borlaug Award: Dr Chivukclu 
Krishnamoorthy, Director of the 


All-India Co-ordinated Research Pro¬ 
ject fur Dryland Agriculture, is reci¬ 
pient of the prestigious Borlaug Award 
for 1976 for his contribution in agri¬ 
cultural research and development. 

Named after the renowned wheat 
breeder and Nobel laureate. Dr Nor¬ 
man Borlaug. the award carries a 
cash pi izc of Rs. 10,000 and a gold 
medal. 

Kashira Bhushan, 1977: The first 
“Rushtru Bhushan Award” instituted 
in 1977 by the Fuels Instruments En- 
ginecis (I II.) Foundation of Ichal- 
knranji (Kolhapur) was conferred on 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan on April 
30. 1977 for outstanding services 
rendered by him to the country. 

The award carries a citation and 
Rs. I lakh. 

UNESCO Award: Mrs Kamala- 
devi Cluillopadhyny is recipient of 
the 1977 national IJNI.SCO award 
for rendering distinguished services 
to the cause of promotion of the 
objects and activities of UNESCO 
in India. 

Film Awards 

National Mini Awards for 1977 
{Awarded in 1978) 

Best National Feature Film: Ghat- 
shruddha. a Kannada Feature film. 

Rest Feature Film in I find!: Satya¬ 
jit Ray’s Shall anj Ke Khillnri. 

Best Childrens Mini: Safed 
Haullii (Hindi). 

Best Feature Film with mass appeal, 
wholesome entertainment and aesthe¬ 
tic value: Swami (Hindi). 

Best Educational Mini: Tobacco 
Hahns urn! Ora! Cancer. 

Best Director: Aravindan for 
Kanchana Sita (Malayalum). 

Rest Actor: Gopi in Kodivettam 
(Muluvalani). 

Best Actress: Smita Palil in 
Bhumika (Hindi). 

Best Child Actor: Master Ajit 
Kumar in Ghaiduaddha (Kannada). 

Best Playback Singer (Male): 
Molid Ra'i. Song: “Kya Hua Tera 
Waadn” in “Ham Ki.\i Sc Kirn 
Saltern" (Hindi). 

Rest Playback Singer (Female): 
S. Janaki. Song: “Scndoora Eoo- 
vey” in “10 l ayafhinile" (Tamil). 
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Beat Music Director; V.B. Ka- 
ranth for Ghatshraddha (Kannada). 

Phalkc Award 

Nitin Bose, doyen of Bengali and 
Hindi films, has been awarded the 
Dada Sahcb Phalke Award for 1977 
for his “outstanding contribution to 
the cause of Indian cinema”. 

Previous recipients of Phalke 
Award: Devika Rani Roerich; B.N. 
Sircar; Prilhvirnj Kapoor; Punkaj 
Mullick; Ruby Myers (Sulochana); 
B.N. Reddy; Dhiren Ganguli and 
Kanan Devi. 

International Awards 
Nobel Prizes, 1978 

Peace: The i978 Nobel Peace 
Prize has been awarded jointly to 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt and 
Prime Minister Mcnachem Begin of 
Israel for their oflen-difficult drive to 
end 30 years of Arab-lsracl hostility. 

Literature: Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
a Polish-Jcwish writer residing in the 
United Slates since 1935. He writes 
in Yiddish. 

His best known works include a 
family chronicle triology of the 
novels “The Family Moskal” (1950), 
“The Manor" (1967) and “The 
Estate” (1969). 

Medicine: Awarded jointly to 
Prof Werner Arber of Switzerland, 
Daniel Nathans and Hamilton O. 
Smith (both or U.S.A.) Tor the dis¬ 
covery of ■ restriction en/ymes and 
their application to problems of mole¬ 
cular genetics. 

Economics: Herbert A. Simon 
(U.S.A.) for his “pioneering research 
into, the decision-making process 
witnin economic organisations”. 

Chemistry; Dr Peter Mitchell of 
Great Britain for his work in bio¬ 
logical energy transfers. 

Physics: shared jointly by one 
Russian and two American scientists. 
Half of l he k roner 725.000 ($ 165.000) 
prize has been awarded to Prof Pyotr 
Leontcvitch Kapitsa or Moscow and 
the other half to Or Arno A, Pcn/ias 
and Dr Robert W. Wilson (both of 
U.S.A.) for their discovery of cosmic 
microwave background radiation. 

Nehru Award for International 
Understanding 

The Most Venerable Nichidarsu 
Fuji of Japan has been declared win¬ 
ner of the 14th Jawaharlal Nehru 
award (1978) for “international 
understanding” in recognition of his 
contribution to world peace and 
goodwill among members or the 
family of man. 

Previous Recipients: U Thant; 
Dr Martin Luther King (awarded 


posthumously)-, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan; Yehudi Menuhin; Mother 
Theresa; President Kenneth Kaunda; 
President Tito; Andre Malraux; Pre¬ 
sident Julius Nycrcre; Dr Raul 
Prebisch; Dr Jonas Salk; DrGuiseppa 
Tucci; TuJsi Mchar Shreshta. 

Instituted by the Government of 
India in 1965, it is an award given 
annually to a person who makes an 
outstanding contribution to the promo¬ 
tion of international understanding, 
goodwill and frietulship among the 
peoples of the world. The award car¬ 
ries a sum of Rs. one lakh in cash 
(convertible into foreign currency) and 
a citation. 

Magsaysay Awards, 1978 

For “community leadership” :Toh- 
runnessa Ahmed Abdullah, joint direc¬ 
tor of Bangladesh's Integrated Rural 
Development Programme. 

For “public service”: Miss Pra- 
teep IJngsongthamh, 27-year-old 
teacher, for “bringing learning, better 
health and hope to impoverished child¬ 
ren otherwise denied services” in the 
waterfront slum district of Klong 
Tocy where she spent her childhood. 

For “journalism, literature and 
creative communication arts”: Yoon 
Suk Yunng, a South Korean poet, 
who writes particularly for children. 

For “outstanding Government ser¬ 
vice”: Shahrum Bin Yuh, Malay¬ 
sia’s National Museum Director. 

Ramon Magsaysay Award is one 
of Asia’s top awards, sometimes refer¬ 
red lo ax the Asian version of the h'ohei 
Prize, and is given in the memory of 
Philippines President Ramon Afag- 
savsay who died in an air crash in 
rent ltd Philippines in 1957. 

The award carries with it a gold 
medal. 10.000 U.S. dollars and a certi¬ 
ficate, to he distributed in Manila on 
Magsavsav’s birth anniversary on 
August 31. 

International Humanist Award, 1978 

V.M. Tarkunde, an eminent jurist 
and noted civil rights fighter, received 
the International Humanist Award of 
the International Humanist and Ethi¬ 
cal Union at its seventh Congress in 
London on August 4, 1978. 

Soviet Land Nehru Awards, 1978 

The Soviet Land Nehru Awards 
for 1978 carrying a cash prize of Rs. 
10,000 and a two-week trip to the 
Soviet Union have been awarded lo: 

P. V. Akihmdam (“ Akilon ”), Tamil 
writer and a former winner of the 
Jnanpith Award. 

Bohn Prithvi Singh Azad: vete¬ 
ran freedom fighter. 

Raghunath Karlutdkar : Marathi 
translator of Russian Works. 


KaUngaPrte 

Alexander Operin, an academician 
of the Soviet Union, and Sir George 
Porter of the United Kingdom shared 
the Kalinga Prize for 1976. The 25 th 
Kalinga Prize for the popularisation 
of science was presented to them in 
New Delhi on January 16,1978. 

The prize presented annually by the 
UNESCO, carries an award of £ 1,000 
granted by the Kalinga Foundation 
Trust, UNESCO gold medal and an 
imitation to India as a guest of the 
Trust. 


E.M. Forster Award 

Mulk Raj Anand, the noted 
author, is recipient of the H.M. 
Forster Award for his novel "Confes¬ 
sion of a Lover” adjudged to be the 
best book of “creative literature in 
the Indian-hnglish language". 


BOOKS 

Chittirappavai .. P.V. Akilandam 
Confession of a 
Lover . Mulk Raj 

Anand 

Experiments with 

Untruth .. Michael Ander¬ 

son 

Faces of Everest .. Maj I I.P.S. Ahlu- 
walia 

Farewell the 

Trumpets . .James Morris 

1 am not an 

Island . .Khawja Ahmed 

Abbas 


Mahatma Gandhi 
and his Apostles .. Vcd Mehta 

Mukajjiya 
Kanasugalu 


Netaji Dead or 
Alive 
Prathama 
Pralishruli 

Prison Diary 

Reminiscences 
of the Nehru 
Age 
Roots 

Sunny Days 
Surviving 
Dooms-day 
The Estate 

The Family 
Moskat 


The Judgement 
Tlie Manor 

Towards Total 
Revolution 


. .Shivarama 
Karanth 

. .Samar Guha 

. .Mrs Ashapuma 
Devi 

.. Jayaprakash 
Narayan 

. .M.O. Mathai 

.. Alex Haley 

. .Sunil Gavaskar 

. .Bruce Sibley 

.. Isaac Bashevis 
Singer 

. .Isaac Bashevis 
Singer 

. .Kuldip Nayar 

. .Isaac Bashevis 
Singer 

. .Jayaprakash 
Narayan 
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COMMISSIONS 

Commission for Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes: The Union Government has 
decided to set up a high-level commis¬ 
sion for all matters relating to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The commission is headed by Mr 
Bhola Paswan Shastri, former Union 
Minister. 

The commission will investigate 
all matters relating to safeguards pro¬ 
vided for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes in the Constitution. The 
commission will also inquire into 
individual complaints regarding denial 
of any safeguards provided to any 
person claiming to belong to the S.C. 
or S.T. 

Finance Commission, Seventh: it 
was constituted on June 25, 1977 
under the Chairmanship or Mr Jus¬ 
tice K.M. Shclat, former Judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

Functions: The Finance Com¬ 
mission recommends to the Presi¬ 
dent the distribution between the 
Union and the Slates and also the 
Slates inter it* the net proceeds of the 
central taxes. It also recommends 
the principles which should govern 
the grants-in-nid the revenues to the 
States by the Centre out of the Con¬ 
solidated I nnd or India as also dis¬ 
tribution o' Central assistance for 
financing t no Slates Plans. 

JagamiHihan Reddy Commission: 
The onr-man commission consisting 
of Shri P. Jaganmohan Reddy, a 
retired Judge of the Supreme Court 
of India, had been appointed to en¬ 
quire into certain specific matters 
connected with Shri Hansi Lai, for¬ 
merly the Chief Minister of Haryana 
and thereafter the Minister of De¬ 
fence, Government of India. 

The Reddy Commission indicted 
Hansi I.al for “brow-beating" officials 
of the Defence Ministry for entering 
into a contract with a West German 
firm to benefit Mr Sanjay Gandhi, 
disregarding “(he interest of (he army, 
and hence of the country." 

Minorities Commission: The 
Minorities Commission was constitut¬ 
ed by the Centre under the Chairman¬ 
ship of, Mr M.R. Masani (who later 
resigned) to safeguard the interests 
of religious and linguistic minorities 
to preserve secular traditions, pro¬ 
mote national integration and remove 
a feeling of inequality and discrimina¬ 
tion among the minorities. 

Press Commission, Second: The 
second Press Commission was ap¬ 
pointed on May 18, 1978 under the 
chairmanship of Mr Justice P.K. 
Goswami, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of India, it has ten other 
members. The second Press Com¬ 
mission is to enquire into the growth 
and status of the Indian Press. 


The first Press Commission had 
been set up in 1954 with Mr Justice 
G.S. Rajadhyaksha as Chairman. 

Sarkuria Commission: The Sar- 
karia Commission, headed by Mr 
Justice R.S. Sarkarinof the Supreme 
Court or India, was appointed on 
February 3,1976, to probe charges of 
corruption, favouritism, administra¬ 
tive and financial improprieties and 
abuse of ofliciul position, against the 
former Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, 
Mr M. Karunanidhi and some of its 
cabinet colleagues. 

In its report presented to the 
Parliament on May 12. 197S, the 
Commission indicted M. Karunanidhi 
of abusing his oll'nial position in the 
award of the contract for the Vccra- 
nam Project. The report said that 
public money to the extent of Rs. 6 
erote was squandered over this pro¬ 
ject. 'I lie Commission also held as 
established with a preponderance of 
probability that Mr Karunanidhi 
received over Rs. 13 lakh by way of 
illegal gratification from nine sugar 
mills in 1970. 

Khali Cnnimissimi: It was a one- 
man Commission headed by Justice 
J.C. Shah, former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of India. The Com¬ 
mission was set up to enquire into 
major instances of excesses committed 
duung the emergency and to identify 
the persons responsible Tot it. 

In its 3*>0-rie,e interim report sub¬ 
mitted on March 13, 1978, the Com¬ 
mission held the loimcr Pi line Minis¬ 
ter Mrs liuliia Gandhi guilty in as 
many as IJ cases ol gross misuse of 
power including the high-handed 
manner in winch the internal emer¬ 
gency was imposed without the ap- 
piuval of the Union Cabinet. 

In its third and final report pre¬ 
sented to the Parliament on August 
29, the Commission indicted the for¬ 
mer Dclcncc Minister, Mrjiunsi Lai. 

The Commission also commenled 
adversely on the conduct of a large 
number of officials during the emer¬ 
gency, often at the instance of politi¬ 
cians, and suggested that public ser¬ 
vants must be politically neutral at 
all levels and at all times. 


COMMITTEES 

A&nka Mehta Committee: This 
Committee set up in December 1977, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Asoka 
Mehta, has in its report submitted to 
the Government recently, favoured 
a two-tier system of panchayati raj 
i.e., open participation of political 
parties in panchayati raj affairs which 
may ultimately convert their mutual 
competition into constructive co¬ 
operation. 


Both from the political flttd socio- 
developmental angles the Committee 
feels, it is imperative to decentralise 
power planning process and develop¬ 
ment activities below the slate level. 
It says that panchayati raj institution 
should lie treated both as an end and 
as a means. 

Choksi Committee: This Com¬ 
mittee was set up hy the Government 
in June 1977 under the chairmanship 
of Mr N.A. Palkhivala to go in depth 
into the problems of rationalising 
various direct tax laws. When Mr 
Palkhivala was appointed India's 
Ambassador to the 1J.S.A., Mr C.C. 
Choksi. a member of the Committee, 
was appointed its Chairman. 

The Committee, in its final report, 
has recommended the enactment of a 
single, integrated code to cover the 
administration and management of 
four main direct taxes -ineoine-tax, 
wealth-tax, gift-tax, and stir-lax on 
company profits. 

One of the major proposals made 
by the Committee is that the rule 
stiuclurc of income-tax should pro¬ 
vide ter a maximum marginal rate of 
lax at 60 per cent, which should be 
applicable in income exceeding Rs. 2 
lakh, with a suitable progression at all 
levels below Its. 2 lakh. 

The surcharge on income-tax 
should lv abolished, the Committee 
says, adding that in any event, the 
maximum marginal rale of income- 
tax of (-0 per cent should be inclusive 
of suicluuges, if any. 

Jliu Committee: A Common¬ 
wealth action programme that will 
include (he establishment of a Com¬ 
monwealth venture capital company 
to provide resources for industrial 
projects tn developing countries has. 
been recommended hy the Jha Com¬ 
mittee set up two years ago under the 
auspices of the Commonwealth Sec¬ 
retariat. 

The committee or the team of 
industrial specialists from various 
Commonwealth countries headed by 
M r L. K. Jha, Go vet nor of Jammu and 
Kashmir, in its final report submitted 
recently has stressed the need for the 
Commonwealth to lake an initiative 
in resolving the industrialisation prob¬ 
lems of developing countries. 

The team has recommended a 
specific machinery for consultation 
among Commonwealth countries and 
for monitoring industrial progress. 
The machinery will he in the form of 
an industrial consultative group com¬ 
prising persons with knowledge and 
cx|>cricncc in industry. 

Kothari Committee: This com¬ 
mittee headed by Dr D.S. Kothari 
was set up in 1974 to go into the sys¬ 
tem of recruitment to Central Ser¬ 
vices and to recommend changes in 
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the scheme of competitive examina¬ 
tions and selection methods. 

In terms «»r the Kothari Com¬ 
mittee's recommendations, the Imion 
Cabinet look (he decision on October 
30 that Horn the year 1979 onwards 
there will he only a single services 
examination Tor the I.A.S.. I.P.S., the 
Central Services, Class I and Class II 
and all entrants to the competitive 
examinations Tor All-India Services 
and Central Services, Class I and 
Class II, will have the option to 
answer all questions in any language 
listed in the Hglith Schedule of the 
Constitution, except (or hnglish and 
“the language papers". 

Kachar Committee: The high- 
poweicd Justice Rajinder Sacha r 
Committee, set up to review the work¬ 
ing of the Companies and the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive 'I rade Practices 
Acts, has, in its report .submitted on 
August 29, 1978, made several far- 
reaching recommendations. Among 
these recommendations arc: (/) a ceil¬ 
ing on inter-corporate investments 
and loans, (//) a ban on the acceptance 
of public deposits by private com¬ 
panies. (ill) representation for workers 
on company hoaids, (ii) more autono¬ 
my for Government Undertakings, (»■) 
further concessions to the small sector, 
and ( n ) reconstitution of the Com¬ 
pany Law lloaid as a quasi-judicial 
body. 

The Committee has also suggested 
a thorough oveihaul of both Acts 
through suitable amendments to en¬ 
sure its implementation. 

The Committee was appointed in 
June 1977 under Mr K S. Hegt/e. Mr 
Sarhar replaced Mr llegde when the 
latter nw.v elected Speaker of tlu- Lok 
Sabha. 

The panel report is likely to form 
a basis for future policies governing 
the growth of monopoly houses and 
the functioning ol‘ both the MR IT 
and Company Act. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution (43rd Amendment) 
Act. 1978: It received the Presiden¬ 
tial assent on April 13. 1978. This 
Act repeals the obnoxious provisions 
of the Constitution (42nd Amend¬ 
ment) Act passed during lhe I mer- 
gcncy. Jt restores civil lihctlics by 
deleting Amcle 311) w Inch gave 
poweix to Pailiament io curtail even 
legitimate trade union activity under 
the guise of legislation for the preven¬ 
tion of anti-national activities. 

The new law, which was ratified 
by more Ilian half of the Stales in 
accordance with the Constitution, also 
restores legislative powers to the 
Slates to make appropriate provision 
lor anti-national activities consistent 
with the Fundamental Rights. 


Under the Act, the judiciary has 
also been restored lo its rightful place. 
The Supreme Court will now have 
power lo invalidate Slate laws, u 
power taken away by the 42nd 
Amendment Act. The High Courts 
will also be able to go into the ques¬ 
tion of constitutional validity of 
Central laws thereby enabling persons 
living in distant places to obtain 
speedy justice without having lo 
come lo the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution (44th Amendment) 
Bill: The Constitution (45th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, re-numbered as the 44th 
Amendment was unanimously adopt¬ 
ed by the Lok Sabha on August 23. 
1978. The final voting on the third 
reading was 355 in favour and none 
against. 

The Bill seeks to do away with 
some of the changes made in the basic 
law of the country during the I !mcr- 
gcncy, besides building safeguards 
into the Emergency Clause itself. 
It further seeks to remove the dis¬ 
tortion introduced by the Constitu¬ 
tion (42nd Amendment) enacted dur¬ 
ing the Lmcigcncy. 

The duration of the Lok Sabha 
and State Legislative Assemblies has 
been reduced from six to live years— 
the normal term which was extended 
during the I mcrgcncy under the 42nd 
Amendment to achieve some political 
purposes. 

Die Bill proposes two new basic 
changes nr.. (I) to provide for a 
referendum in case it is decided lo 
change the specified characteristics 
of the C onstitution, and (2) lo lake 
away the right to propci ly as a Fun¬ 
damental Right. 

The Right to Properly will cease 
to be a Fundamental Right and be¬ 
come only a legal tight according to 
the Amendment. It is. however, 
ensured that the removal of the Pro¬ 
perty Right from the list of funda¬ 
mental Rights would not alToel the 
right of the minorities to establish 
and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice. Besides, a pro¬ 
vision has been made, as liefore, that 
no person will be deprived of his pro¬ 
perty except in accordance with law. 

It has been proposed that the 
basic features of the Constitution 
such as the fundamental rights of the 
citizens,, free and lair elections to 
Parliament and the Slate Legislatures 
and independence of judiciary can be 
altered only through a referendum. 
(7a the 42/it/ Amendment. Parliament 
irt/v made supreme in regard to Us 
amending powers and any part of the 
Constitution could be modified.) 

The Bill also seeks, for the first 
time since independence, to extend 
constitutional protection for publica¬ 
tion of the proceedings of Parliament 


and State Legislatures, except in cases 
where it is proved to be “malicious”. 

Another important feature of the 
Bill is that any proclamation of Emer¬ 
gency need henceforward, be issued by 
the President only after receiving the 
advice of the Cabinet as a whole in 
writing. The President will not be 
called upon to act on the basis of 
advice by the Prime Minister on his 
own without consulting his Cabinet. 
Other safeguards provide that the 
proclamation will have to be adopted 
by a two-thirds majority of the mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parliament 
within a month. 

Proposed Safeguards contained in the 
Constitution 44th Amendment Bill 

Emergency 

- - An emergency under Article 352 
can be proclaimed only to deal with 
internal “armed rebellion” or external 
aggression. 

- The advice to (he President to 
proclaim an emergency shall be ren¬ 
dered hy the Council of Ministers in 
writing. 

- -The President has the discretion 
lo remit the advice back to the Council 
of Ministers for reconsideration but he 
shall act in accordance with a re¬ 
considered advice. 

- The citizens shall have the right 
to challenge in the court proclamation 
of an emergency on grounds of mala- 
fide intention or the Government. 

—An emergency proclamation 
shall have to be approved within a 
month by Parliament by a majority 
of the strength of each House and two- 
thirds of those present and voting as 
in the case of all Constitution amend¬ 
ments. 

—Parliament will have the right to 
revoke a state of emergency by a reso¬ 
lution. 

—The right lo publication of the 
proceedings of Parliament during the 
emergency cannot be suspended. 

Right to life and liberty 

The executive will have no powers 
under Article 359 to suspend Article 
20 which ensures against retrospective 
penal action and Article 21 which 
guarantees right to life and personal 
liberty to the citizens. 

Habeas Corpus 

The jurisdiction of the High 
Courts to issue writs in the nature or 
“habeas corpus” cannot be suspended. 

Referendum 

The people, with at least 51 per 
cent of the electorate participating in 
a referendum can reject any amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution made by 
Parliament if the amendment: 
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1. Impairs tlbe secular or demo¬ 
cratic character of the Constitution; 
or 

2. Abridges or takes away the 
Fundamental Rights of the citizens 
enumerated in Part 111 of the Consti¬ 
tution; or 

3. Prejudices or impedes free 
and fair elections to the Lok Sabhu 
or Stale Assemblies; or 

4. Compromises the indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary. 

The Rajya Sablin, however, on 
August 31, 1978, rejected five impor¬ 
tant clauses or the Rill, including 
those providing for a referendum and 
making education and forests State 
subjects again. It retained the pro¬ 
vision for establishing administi alive 
tribunals and the supremacy of the 
Directive Principles over the funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

The LokSahha passed this Cons¬ 
titution Amendment Rill on Decem¬ 
ber 7,1978 as amended by the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The Hill now goes to the States 
for ratification. Uvci 50 pci cent 
Slates lir.o to approve the Rill 
before the President ;ou!d give his 
assent to it. 

The (.institution (4f>t!i Amend¬ 
ment) Bill: The 46th Amendment 
Bill was introduced in the Lok Sahha 
on August 8,1978. It seeks to accord 
statutory sanction to multi-member 
Minorities Commission and a sepuiu'.c 
mulli-membci Commission for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and .Scheduled lubes 
set up by executive orders. 

The Constitution (47Hi Amendment) 
Bill: It seeks to proviJc that the 
Union Territory of Delhi should have 
a Legislative Assembly and a t cuncil 
of Ministers. 

Another provision in the liill is 
that the present Metropolitan Council 
will function ns the pinvi- tonal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly for the icst ol its 
term. 


DEFENCE 

Jaguar: is the name of the mili¬ 
tary aircraft selected by the Indian 
Air Force to replace the old Hunters 
and Canberras. Jaguar, an Anglo- 
French product, has been chosen as a 
tactical weapon sy.tcm for the I'JSOs 
and 1990s. It i. a versatile a iron ft 
which can use much shot'.or runways 
than most fighter aiicral'l. 

The Jaguar, v l.iol. is in set vice of 
the British and l.cn.b Air I erics, 
has proved itself exccL'enl in (he air 
superiority role c: iu.« and medium 
altitudes acco> ding to esperts. It has 
been described as an excellent plat- 
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form for air afi4 ground gdft dr 
rocket firing. -Due to the large 
quantity of fueljt can cany, a pilot 
can carry out low-level missions of 
well over an hour and return to base 
without Tear of running out of fuel. 

It has been concluded by the 
Indian Government that Jaguar best 
meets the 1AF needs, “taking into 
account the opcrutional rcquii ements, 
deliveries, prices, capability for fur¬ 
ther development and suitability for 
indigenous production and techno¬ 
logy from transfer. 

Harrier: is a sea version air¬ 
craft manufactured by British Aero¬ 
space, U.K.’s Government-owned 
corporation. 

India has decided to buy about a 
dozen Harrier aircraft for the Navy's, 
only aircraft carrier INS Vilouni. It 
will replace the Sea Hawks with 
which INS Vikrant is now equipped. 


HIGHWAYS 

Asian Highway: 1 lie Asian High- 
wav project envisages the linking up 
of the existing main road; between 
Vietnam, Indonesia and Iraq. The 
Highway is to puss thtough various 
countries including India to be con¬ 
nected with the I uropcan Highway 
net-work at the border of Iran/Turkey 
and with Middle Last Highway net¬ 
work at the border of Iran/Iraq. The 
main purpose of the Highway is to 
bung people of Asia, Africa and 
I uropc closer and help expand trade 
and loiiu.i tiailic. 

India lias spent Rs. 210 errties in 
the last eight years to develop its 
National Highways which lull on 
Asian Highways system- main poi- 
tion being lioin Waeah bolder to 
It; .asm before it enters Bangladesh, 
t he other is li om I crozeporc to 
Nepal onto Bangladesh. 

Karakoram Highway: It is a 
800-km. all-wc. hUt load built by 
Pakistan with Chinese a distance. 
Thu highway was opened on June 18, 
I >78 by Pakistan's Chief Mai nal Law 
Administiator Cicn Zia-ul-l luquc. 

The road runs through one of the 
two Wot Id’s highe .,1 mountain ter¬ 
rains crossing many valleys and passes 
bclore joining near the junction of the 
Hindukush and Karakoiam mountain 
ranges. 

It tr.iveises in violation of InJur. 
sovereignty the northern area of 
Kashmir new under Pakistan s occu¬ 
pation. India has d-.scriK.i coiis- 
iruetioi: of Kaukoiani Highway 
as “lihgai'’. 

According to Pakistan the road 
began "initially as an Indus Valley 
Proieei” underiaket. by Pakistan army 
engineers in 1959. Bui “after an 


agr&nient with dhlna II was deti&d 
to transform it into an all-weather 
highway linking Pakistan and China 
along the ancient sill: route.” 

Pakistan and Chinese road buil¬ 
ders worked together lor more than 
10 years to complete the Kuiakoram 
Highway. 

Skardu-Yarkand I ligliwny: Pa¬ 
kistan is reported to have entered 
into agreements with Chum for the 
construction of another strategic 
highway between Skardu and Yar¬ 
kand and int:eduction of air sei vices 
between Skaidu and Sinkiang. 

The two countries are reported to 
have reached an agreement on n 
Chinese proposal inliojucirg air ser¬ 
vices between the Chinese provinces 
of Sinkiang and SkireJu in Pakistan. 
China will h-Ip Pakistan in building 
a big ait field at a place between 
Skardu and tvbapaloo. 

A new mad is being built by 
Pakistan with the Chinese aid io pnv- 
vide a (wo-la lie carnage M-nilai to 
the Kiiitikvitini i/i/ifintiv. T his stra¬ 
tegic mad will pass llirmiidi l9,tXX>" 
feet high v‘u.ti»nrh mo'.iniain pass. 
The new hi'd'w.iy u. i.c.i'iiared !o cost 
Rs. 35 cruies. 

PERSONS 

Arlwr, Werner: of Svil/ciland 
is 49-ye.u-ohl Prolessoi of Miern- 
biolo.’y who lies co sliaied tin: 1978 
NoKI Pii/e I,-. Med I-, me. lie is 
known fin Ins iliscow .y ol n- tiiclion 
enzynus and their policu I ion to 
prohler.is of molecular genetics. 
“Re.iiiclioi. enzymes’’ piovide the 
“civ mie..l kmns'’ to cut genes imo 
dclined liagments. 

Blanchard, i-r.iaeis: of I raiiee is 
Diiev uu-t ieuc:al of the l-ileririiioual 
Labour Oi;;;.nisauuii (I.I..O.). 

Borg, IJjnrn: of Sweden was in 
the news wlve.i be won the Wimble¬ 
don men's singles liile on July 8, 
1978, (or the >.n:d -.iccrs,i\e vear. 
He is live fiist man .l.-cr I i,«lisliman 
I ied Perry m 19to to vvin three suc¬ 
cessive single > title at Wimbledon. 

Bntlia, Pieter Wifk-iii: lie has 
been cle.iid the Ih'i’ie Miiv-uer ol 
South Afina. He mok oliicc on 
Scp!emb-i197.':. Skiv- uvi,-yea r- 
o!d Piiicr Bothasuc-.t^ds M, Jolm li¬ 
nes Vor-ter win an!iounve<.t 1 resig¬ 
nation for nru'th reason* Mi Polha, 
a member ol the luling Net ion li 
Pari ■. w-is d.e Defence Minister under 
Mr Vorsicr. 

Boyer, fliarles: r.eneh l.rn 
actor r.iio met! on Align t 2(i, Iv7g a t 
the a:v-‘ ol i 9 wna ..he ' neat lovci*’ of 
Hollywood films in 19){«. 

Boyer, wnose big blown eyes and 
romantic French accent Buttered a 
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ttfcole gAteririion at female Hearts 
from the 1930s onwards, was also a 
noted comedy actor. 

Some of the famous films in which 
heappcarcd arc: “Nana"; “Thunder 
in the East"; "Is Paris Burning"; “The 
April Fools”; and “Lost Horizon”. 

Edward, Dr Robert: He is a 
British gynaecologist who has achiev¬ 
ed world-fame along with his partner, 
Patrick Stcptoe, for successful “test- 
tube" child-birth. They announced 
details of the birth of a so-called 
“test tube" baby, a girl, to a Bristol 
housewife, Mrs Brown, in hospital on 
July 25, 1978. 

Fuji, Venerable Nichidursu: 93- 
ycar-old Vcn. Fuji of Japan, who has 
been selected for the 14th Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award (1978) for international 
understanding, is the president of the 
Japan-Uharatu Sarvodaya Milrata 
Sanghu, an organisation devoted to 
the propagation of Gandhian thought 
in Japan. 

He has been described as “a man 
who addressed himself to the larger 
issues of life and the human condi¬ 
tion trying to bring a sense of calm, 
balance and understanding in a strife- 
torn world." 

Vcn. I 'uji hus been actively work¬ 
ing for total disarmament and liqui¬ 
dation of nuclear weapons in the 
world. 

Gaokar, G.K.: He is recipient of 
the 1978 Nehru Literacy Award of 
the Indian Adult Education Asso¬ 
ciation for his outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to the promotion of literacy and 
social education in the country. 

He has written a primer for teach¬ 
ing functional literacy. He has also 
written books for the nco-litcratcs. 

Gardiner, Margaret: She is 18- 
year-old beauty from South Africa 
who has been selected “Miss Universe 
1978”. 

Ginzburg, Alexander: He is one 
or the Russian dissidents whom the 
Soviet court sentenced on July 13, 
1978 for eight years in labour camp 
on charges of anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda. Ginzburg is a 
dissident of long-standing and a 
founder-member of the human rights 
group in the Soviet Union. 

John Paul II: Cardinal Karol 
Wojtyla of Poland who was elected 
Pope of the Roman Catholic Church 
on October 16, 1978 took the name 
John Paul II. Fie is the first non- 
ltulinn Pope to be elected since 
Adrian XI of Holland became Pontiff 
in 1522. 

He is regarded as a middle-of-the- 
road progressive with firm views on 
Church-State relations hi Poland 


tfaptifta. Professor Pyotr taste- 
vltch: He is the Russian scientist who 
has been awarded half of the 1978 
Nobel Prize in Physics. Prof Kapitsa 
is Director of the Institute of Physical 
Problems, Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow, and has often 
been described by western experts as 
the chief scientist behind Russia's 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

He has been awarded the Nobel 
Prize for basic research into low tem¬ 
perature physics. 

«/ Karanth, Shivarama: The 76- 
year-old Kannada novelist who has 
been given the 13th Jnanpilh Award 
for 1977, is the most respected and 
versatile litcratcur on the current 
Kannada literary scene. In over 50 
years of his writing career, he has 
written 40 novels including Mukajiiya 
Kanasugulu (dreams ofa dumb woman), 
which won the present award, 60 
plays and hundreds of short stories 
and poems. Mr Karanth hus done 
more to the renaissance and growth 
of Kannada literature, art and culture 
than any other contemporary figure. 

Mr Karanth had won the Suhitya 
Akadami award in 1958. He is the 
third writer front Karnuiaka -after 
P.V. Puttappa and Dr Bcndrc—to 
receive the Jnanpith Award 

Kenyatta, Jomo: The l l resident 
of Kenya who died in his lust 80s 
on August 22, 1978 had become the 
first Picsidcnl of the former British 
colony in December 1964—one year 
uftcr it was granted independence— 
and had ruled Kenya since then. 

He was leader of the Mau Mau 
rebellion against British colonial rule 
in 1950s and wus one of the towering 
figures among black Africans. - 

Kurup, G. Sankara: Kerala's 
poet laureate who died on February 
2, 1978, was popularly known as 
“Mahakuvi G”. He had gained 
prominence when he icccivcd the 
Bharatiya Jnanpith Award in 1965 
for his book “Odakkuzhal" (the 
flute), a collection of poems in Mala- 
yalam. 

Lachchu Muharaj: Pandit Baij- 
nalh Prasad, popularly known as 
Guru Lachchu Maharaj, who died on 
July 19,1978, at the age of 77, was the 
eminent exponent of Kathak dance. 
He had a world-wide fame. 

Livano, Idaleciu: He is Colom¬ 
bia's Foreign Minister who has been 
unanimously elected as President of 
the 33rd session of the U.N. General 
Assembly in place of the outgoing 
President Mr Lazar Morsov of Yugo¬ 
slavia 

^Mitchell, Dr Peter: 59-year-old 
scientist of Britain was in the news 
having been awarded the 1978 Nobel 
Mae for Chemistry. Dr Mitchell 


worlra hi dfyntT HesearcA lalliMl- 
lories in Cornwall, Britain. The prize 
has been awarded to him for his con¬ 
tribution to the understanding of 
biological energy transfer through the 
formulation of the chemiosmotic 
theory. 

Moroj Aldo: 61-year-old former 
Prime Minister of Italy and President 
of the ruling Christian Democrat 
Party, who was reported to have been 
kidnapped by “Red Brigade" urban 
guerillas on March 16, 1978 has been 
in the news till it was known that he 
was assassinated with 11-automatic 
pistol shots on May 9, 1978 and his 
body dumped in the heart of Rome. 

It was the first time that a politi¬ 
cal leader of Mr Morn’s stature had 
been abducted and killed by Leftist 
extremists in any country. 

Mugabe, Robert: He is a militant 
nationalist leader of Rhodesia. He 
is of the view that nationalist guerillas 
must step up thcii military campaign 
and hit the white population hauler. 
When asked in an interview whether 
he thought the Geneva Conference 
would bring independence to Rho¬ 
desia, he replied: "No. Hie solu¬ 
tion will come from the battlefield, 
not fioin Geneva.” 

•“'Nathans, Daniel: is one or the 
three co-sharers of the 1978 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine. 49-year-old Mr 
Nathans works at John Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity in Baltimore Maryland. He 
pioneered the application of restric¬ 
tion enzymes to genetics 

Navratilova, Martina: exiled from 
her native Czechoslovakia and three 
times refused citizenship or the 
IJ.S.A., she became the new Wimble¬ 
don women's champion on July 7, 
1978 defeating former cliampiun 
Chris Lvcrt. 

Opcrin. Alexander: lie is Soviet 
Union’s academician who has co¬ 
shared the Knlinga Prize for 1976. 
Dr Opcrin is well-known for his work 
in biochemistry, notably regarding 
the origin of life. At 84, lie is still 
active as Director of the Institute of 
Biochemistry in Moscow. 

^/Penzias, Dr Arno A.: of Bell 
telephone Laboratories, New Jersey 
(U.S.A.) is co-sharer with Dr Robert 
W. Wilson of half of the J978 Nobel 
Prize in Physics. The two American 
scientists have been awarded the 
prize for their discovery of cosmic 
microwave background radiation. 

Pctukus, Yiktoras: He is also 
one of the Russian dissidents, a mem¬ 
ber. of the Lithuanian “Helsinki" 
human rights group, who has been 
sentenced to ten years of imprison¬ 
ment on charges of aati-Sovict 
activity. 
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' mm** IMftt tuft:' ft k 
ft Anna Mark Chief. A Division 
Bench of Patna High Court acquitted 
him and four other accused on August 
8, 1978 of the charge of murdering 
six Anand Margi defectors eight 
years ago. The judgement rang the 
curtain down on the Anand Marg 
murder case which had been investi¬ 
gated by CHT following the recovery 
of bodies of six Anand Margis from 
the jungles of Ranchi and Singhbhum 
district in 1970. 

Shcharansky, Anatoly: He is a 
Jewish dissident whom the Moscow 
court sentenced on July 14. 1978 to 
13 years of prison and labour on 
charges of espionage and anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. 

Mr Sheliaiansky is 30-ycar-old 
human rights campaigner. The Soviet 
authorities accused him of espionage 
(betraving defence secrets to the West) 
and alleged that lie worked for the 
US Centi.iI Intelligence Agency. The 
Soviet charge was, however, per¬ 
sonally denied by the US President 
Jimmy Carter. 

Simon, Herbert A. : who has been 
awarded the 1978 Nobel Prize in 
Economics is a professor at the 
Carnegic-Mcllon University in Pitts¬ 
burg. Pennsylvania (U.S.A.). I he 
62-ycar-old American professor has 
won the , izc for his "pioneering 
research into the decision-making 
process v >thin economic organisa¬ 
tions’*. 

He is the author of a book pub¬ 
lished In 1947 entitled “Administra¬ 
tive Behaviour". 

Singer, Isaac Bashevis: He is a 
Polish-jewish writer residing in the 
United States since 1933 who has 
been awarded the 1978 Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 

Mr Singer, who lives in New Ve it 
and writes in Yiddish was cited by the 
Swcdish Academy ol Let lets foi "his 
impassioned narrative art which, with 
roots in a I’olish-Jcwish cultural tra¬ 
dition, brings universal human con¬ 
ditions to life. 

Mr Singer, who emigrated to Hie 
United Stales in 1935 to escape the 
threat of persecutions, became an 
American citizen in 1943. lie was 
born near Warsaw in Poland in 1904. 
He has written a dozen novels, col¬ 
lections of short stories, two memoir 
books and some books for children, 
liis best known works include a family 
chronicle trio logy of 'he novels "The 
Family Moskafi 1950), ‘ flic Manor” 
(1967) arid 'The Estate’' (1969). 

Smith, Hamilton O.: 47-year-old 
American co-sharer ol the 1978 Nobel 
Prize in Medicine woiks at John 
Hopkins Llnivcrsity in Baltimore 
Maryland. He verified Mr ArbeEs 
Hypothesis of "restriction enzymes”. 


(Mr Aite k co-sharer of ft 1998 
Nobel Prise). 

Tirkunde, V.M.: He is a noted 

civil rights fighter who received the 
International Humanist Award of the 
International Humanist and Ethical 
Union at its seventh Congress in 
London on August 4, 1978. 

Mr Tarkunde, who is the founder 
President of the Radical Humanist 
Association, called for a "country¬ 
wide net-work of People’s Com¬ 
mittees formed in the villages and 
city wards" to achieve “comprehen¬ 
sive multi-dimensional democracy.” 

I la maintains thm a "genuinely demo- 
ci.itic slate reared on the foundation 
of a net-work of local democracies 
can overcome the manifold inade¬ 
quacies of parliamentary democracy.” 

Vi'imiru, Nonml: lie is S7-yenr- 
old veteran Japanese explorer. He 
became the first person to reach the 
North Pole by dog sled. He per¬ 
formed this feat on May J, 1978, in 
a-i 800-km, 57-day adventure. 


PLACES 

Bongalgnn: It is a place in Assam 
where the Government of India has 
decided to establish a refinery and 
petro-chemical complex at a cost of 
Rs. 197 crores. The various units of 
the project are expected to go into 
production in 1980-82. The refinery 
will be based on crude supplies from 
Upper Assam. 

It is also proposed to set up a 
polyester fibre plant, a kerosene 
treating unit, besides other ancillary 
units at the complex. 

Camp David: It is the mountain 
retreat of the IJ.S. President. It is in 
Maryland, one of or iginal 13 states of 
U.S.A., on the shores of Chesapeake 
Hay. It has humid continental 
ctiin.’lc. 

Camp David was venue of the 
13-day summit meeting held here in 
Scpiciiiiv’r 1978 between President 
Jimmy ( artcrof the U.S.A., President 
Sadat of I i vpt and Prime Minister 
Menachcm Begin of Israel. The 
summit concluded on September 18 
with an ..luecincnt between Egypt 
and Israel lor a peace treaty (coveting 
West Bank and Gaza) to be arrived 
at within the next three months. 

Cliikinagalur: The Lok Snbha 
constituency o' Chikmagalur in Kar¬ 
ri,liak.i v as in the news due to keen 
eontc .1 in the by-election for tnc Par¬ 
liament scat bet.veen two main 
rivals -Mrs lncira Gandhi, former 
Prime Minister ant 1 Pic-.ident of the 
(.’onpicss (I)and Mr Vccrendra Patil, 
former Chief Minister of Karnataka, 
the Janata Party’s choice. 


Mn Infta Oandhl won ft by- 
election by a margin of 77,333 votes 
over her nearest rival, Mr Pistil. 

Ogaden: is a desert region—the 
disputed region of Ethiopia—in the 
Horn of Africa where fighting bet¬ 
ween the Ethiopian and Somali troop* 
have heen going on recently. Ethio¬ 
pian army, supported by the Soviet 
and Cuban forces, was reported to 
have advanced to the Somali border 
in the southern Sidnmo province and 
had captured many towns in the 
Ogaden. 

The war in Ogaden ended after 
Somalia decided on March 9, 1978 
to w ithdraw its troops from the region 
on the assurance of the major powers 
to find a peaceful solution to the Horn 
of Africa conflict. 

Mariana Islands: These are six¬ 
teen Pacific islands, south of Guam 
and about 2,400 km south of Japan’s 
main islands- -lying over 9,(00 km 
from California. Mariana islands 
became US territory under the name 
"Commonwealth of the north 
Mariana Islands” on January 9,1978. 

It was the first time since 1917 
that the United States had acquired 
new territory. 

Mauritania: was in the news on 
July 10, 1978 when Army officers 
seized power in a coup, ousting the 
staunchly pro-Western President 
Moktar Ould Daddah. 

Mauritania lies on the north-west 
coast of Africa covering an urea of 
1,100,000 sq. km„ the size of France 
and Spain together. To its south is 
Senegal and to the north is the for¬ 
mer Spanish Sahara. 

Micronesia: also known as "land 
of the small islands” is a Trust Terri¬ 
tory in the Pacific Ocean (near Japan) 
administered hv the Uniled Slates of 
America on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

Micronesia was in the news when 
its voters went to the polls on July 
12, 1978 to decide on a constitutional 
referendum that would grant internal 
autonomy to this U.S. trust territory 
of the Pacific 

The referendum confirmed an 
agreement signed on April 9, 1978 
under which Micronesia would have 
full internal self-government and 
authority and responsibility for 
foreign affairs, while the United 
States would have for 15 yean, “full 
authority and responsibility for secu¬ 
rity and detenu; matters in or relat¬ 
ing to Micronesia, including the es¬ 
tablishment of necessary military 
facilities and the exercise of appro¬ 
priate operating rights.” 

Namibia: is the new name of 
South-West Africa—a fiat territory 
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■beat 317,725 «q. miles In tret. It 
lies between Angola cm the north and 
Cape Province or South Africa on 
the south, Botswana on the east and 
the Atlantic on the west. 

Namibia is in the news as it is 
likely to be a source of major friction 
between the West and South Africa 
which is bent upon forcing a regime 
of its own choice on the territory. 

The U.N. does not recognise 
South Africa's right to rule Namibia 

Nicaragua: It is an independent 
republic in Central America. It lies 
across isthmus with Pacific Ocean to 
West and Caribbean Sea to East and 
is thinly populated. 

It was in the news when more 
than 400 persons were killed and at 
Iccii-:! 800 wounded in bloody street 
fighting that erupted during the 
second week of Scptcmbei, 1978. 

Solomon Islands: This South 
Pacific Island nation was in the news 
on July 7 when it achieved indepen¬ 
dence after 85 years of British rule. 

The country has since been ad¬ 
mitted as the 150th member of the 
U.N.O. 

Tuvalu: is the tiny British South 
Pacific dependency which achieved 
independence on October 1, 1978. 
The 8,000 Polynesians of this chain of 
nine coral islands and scores c>r atolls 
toiullii"' only 25 sq. km. hope to 
hoovl their meagre incomes by leas¬ 
ing fishing rights to the U.S.A. and 
other nations. 

Wnlvls Buy: It is a tiny Atlantic 
port which was annexed by the British 
in 187S and has been ruled by the 
South African administration all this 
time It has been in the news as the 
entire question of independence for 
Namibia IS.mih ii'rxt Africa) now 
seents to rest on this port city or 
.Walvis Pay. World opinion, as 
reflected in the verdicts of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice and in the 
latest U.N. Security Council resolu¬ 
tion holds ih. 1 1 it is an inseparable 
part or Namibia. But according to 
the pirate logic of the racist Govern¬ 
ment in Pretoria. South Africa will 
continue to “own" the port cilj even 
tiller Namibia’s independence. 

Weimer: is a town or Past 
Germany, a regional capital in the 
di Uriel of film: {(in-man Democratic 
Republic). It will he venue or the 
World Sanskrit Conference in May, 
1979. 

Many of the important buildings 
in W'cimev are associated with the 
German writeis Goethe, Schiller and 
Niet/chc. 


ntojicm 

Salal Project: It li a hydro¬ 
electric project envisaging the Con¬ 
struction of a dam over the river 
Chenab. The object is to harness the 
Chenab waters in the upper reaches 
of the river to augment power supply 
to Jammu and Kashmir. India and 
Pakistan have reached an agreement 
in principle for the construction of the 
Salal project. 

The project was submitted by 
India to Pakistan in 1970. Under the 
Indus Water Treaty of I960, though 
Pakistan has the sole rights ovci; the 
Chenab, India is entitled to draw a 
specific amount of water for power 
generation. For more than five 
years the Indus Commission of ex¬ 
perts from the two countries was 
bogged down with differences over 
technical details. Political level talks 
started in 1975, and since then the 
differences gradually narrowed down, 
culminating in an agreement singed 
on April 14, 1978. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Pioneer Venus 1: is the first of 
the two unmanned U.S. spacecraft 
fired into space on May 20, 1978, to 
athom the mystery of cloud-siu oudcd 
planet Venus. 

The main aim of the missions is 
to establish a weather station that 
would send hack data about the heat 
and deadly atmosphere of the Ventt- 
tian environment. 

Venus-12: The Soviet Union 
launched on September 14, 1978. a 
space probe towards Venus to follow 
u craft (Venus-11) which had already 
left for the planet on September 9, 
1978. 

Tass said the ship. Venus-12. simi¬ 
lar in design to Venus-11 emit, was 
to reach the vicinity of the plaint in 
December, 1978. 

PiimeiT-XI: The U.S. Piunccr- 
XI spacecraft, which has been in 
space for mote than six years by now, 
was given a dale for arriving in the 
area of the planet Saturn -September 

1. iy79. 

Scientists at the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) Centre have set the date 
after making fresh calculations of the 
flight. They reported (on September 

2, 19781 that it was I f»7 million miles 
from Saturn and 705 million miles 
from the earth and was given a 
“push" when it went by Jupiter. 

They hope (lie spacecraft, now well 
beyond its expected lifetime, will be 
able to provide information on the 
whitish-gray rings, whiclt some scien¬ 
tists believe arc made of ice and rock 
around Saturn and any radiation lielis 
in the area. 


Afieedht to NASA 

moat of the scientific equipment of 
Pioneer-XI, including cameras, were 
working. 

Space Shuttle: Frogs are to be¬ 
come the first passengers aboard the 
American space shuttle “Enterprise” 
to be launched by NASA in 1981. 

NASA is sending frogs to space 
to obtain clue to the cause of space 
sickness often encountered by astro¬ 
nauts. 

Frogs have been chosen because 
the balancing mechanism of frog’s 
inner car closely resembles man’s. 
And a study of the frog's inner car 
in space flight is hoped to shed light 
on astronauts' space nausea. 

Special “frog capsules” complete 
with life support and instrumenta¬ 
tion designed by Lockheed engineers 
will place the frogs in various posi¬ 
tions during flight and return them to 
earth in the shuttle at (he conclusion 
of the mission. 

Voyagcr-I and -II: are (he two 
unmanned space ships launched by 
the U.S.A. on a journey to explore 
the fur reaches of the solar system and 
to carry messages to any other foims 
of life that may exist in space. 

While Voyagcr-I will fly by Jupiter 
and Saturn before it gets lost among 
the stars, Voyjpcr-ll, if everything 
goes well, will not only tty by Jupiter 
and Saturn, hul also I Ii.iihls and Nep¬ 
tune. It will cover 4 5 billion kilo¬ 
metres, about 30 rimes the distance 
of caith from the sun, within the 
next 13 yvars—to become the longest 
space voyager launched to date. 

Stiancc as it m.-y seem, Voyaj.cr-11 
was launched first on August 20, 
1977 Iron* llic Kennedy Space Centre, 
Florida followed by Voy.igei-I on 
September 3. 1977. However, rank- 
wise, Voyat'er-I will, by taking a 
shorter route, reach Jupiicr in 1979, 
a few months before Voyagci-ll. 
Subsequently, it will reach Saturn in 
1980, nearly a year eaiiier than 
Voyagcr-I I. 

After flying past Saturn, Voyager- 
I will approach Titan, one cuuosily 
among Saturn's satellites, before leav¬ 
ing the solar system for the stars. 
As the orbital plane of Titan is al¬ 
together different from that of 
Uranus, this spacecraft cannot be 
sent on to it. Voyagcr-I I, approach¬ 
ing it from a different angle, will do 
that on its way to Neptune. 

Snyiiz-27: was launched by the 
Soviet Uninn with two-man crew 
aboard on January 10, 1978. Rus¬ 
sians made space history when Soyuz- 
27 spaceship docked with the Salyul- 
6-Soyuz-26 manned orbital com¬ 
plex on January II, 1978. 
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Aflttttxd fewinA) complex coo- 
■bring of an orbital station and two 
spaceships has been created on near* 
terrestrial orbit for the first time in 
the history of cosmonauts. Work¬ 
ing on board' the complex were four 
Soviet Cosmonauts: Yuri Romanenko 
and Georgy Grechko (of Soyuz-26) 
and Vladimir Dzlicnibckov and Oleg 
Makarov (of Soyuz-27). The crew 
conducted a number of joint studies 
and experiments. Soyuz-27 cosmo¬ 
nauts returned to earth on January 
16 . 

Soycz-28: was launched by the 
Soviet Union on March 2. 1978 with 
two cosmonauts—one of them a 
Czechoslovakian, Vladimir Renv.-k, 
who became ///.■ first man to i r in 
space not ft am Russia or the U.S A.. 
while the ship’s commander was 
Alexei Guhurov, a Soviet naliu'i.d. 

It nvu Russia's first spaceship n ilh 
an intcrnuH-mal new aboard. 

On March 4, the two co .monnuts 
docked their Soyuz-28 ferry with the 
manned oibiting station Sulyui-'i. 

The four cosmonauts carped out 
experiments together. 'Ihese m- 
rkidcd photographing and obser.ing 
the earth and its ocean«, medvil- 
btological and ieclmical work. 

Intern: 1 onal cosmonaut crew of 
Soyuz-28, Alexei Gubarov and Vladi¬ 
mir Kenvk. returned to earth on 
March T» leaving cosmonauts Yuri 
Romanenko and Georgy Grechko 
aboard the Salyul-6-So\uz-27 scien¬ 
tific research complex. 

Soyu/.-29: 'I he spacecraft &<>u/> 
29 was launched by the Soviet Union 
on June IS, 1978 with two cosmonauts 
aboard in yet another mission to dock 
with the Salyut-6 space station and 
conduct scientific expciimcnls. Sal- 
yul-(t lias been orbiting the eai ill since 
Scptemlier 29. 1977. 

On boaid Soyuz-29 wcie llight 
comnumdci c ol. Vladnv.tr Kovalenok, 
a space veteran who captained the un¬ 
successful Soyuz-25 spacecraft wh:. h 
failed to dock with the oi bum" s;\..e 
station during its October 1977 mis¬ 
sion. i he other cosmonaiil was 
Right Liiginccr Alexander Ivanchen- 
kov who has been a standby on 
several Soyuz missions but who had 
never bad an opportunity to parti¬ 
cipate. 

The Soviet cosmonauts success¬ 
fully docked their spaceship will) 
Salyut-6 space station and boaided 
it on June 16. Kovalenok guided his 
craft into the docking unit »;i the 
space station’s tiansler compartment. 

Soyuz-30: was launched by the 
Soviet Union on June 27 with Soviet- 
Polish cosmonauts on board—Pyotr 
Klimuk of the Soviet Union and 
Miroslaw Hermaszewski of i'cland. 


they docked their &qynz-36 with die 
linked Salyut-6 and loyuz-29 space 
train on June 2K and joined Soviet 
spacemen Vladimir Kovalenok and 
Alexander lvanehcnkov, who were 
rocketed into orbit on June IS in 
Soyuz-29. All four were reported 
well. 

During a planned seven-day stay 
in the space train the cosmonauts 
carried out a joint Soviet-Polish 
scientific programme. They also 
studied the protection of semi-con¬ 
ductors in weightless conditions, the 
effects of space (light on the human 
body and the pciformance of the space 
laboratory i tse if. 

The crew also took photographs 
of the earth and the oceans to piovidc 
useful data. 

The two cosmonaut.', of Soyuz-30 
returned local tli oil July 5,1978 from 
(he orbiting Salyut-6 space station 
while the Soyuz-29 cosmonauts re¬ 
mained behind in the space laho- 
intory. 

Soyu7-.1l: was a manned space 
ship launched by the Soviet Union 
on August 26, 1978 with a joint 
Soviel-l:ast German crew. On board 
were Sigmund Jachn of Hast Germany 
and Valery Hykovskv of the Soviet 
Union. They successfully docked 
thcii Soytiz-11 piobe on August 28 
w itli fuilyul-6-Soyuz-29 complex for a 
rendezvous with two Russian cos¬ 
monauts who have heen on board for 
cat i two months by then 

Cosmonauts aboard Salyut-6- 
S(iyuz-29-Soyu7.-31 complex carried 
out a series or visual observations, 
pliotogiuphing the earth and the 
oceans under their "biosphere” ex- 
p. Mincn! programme In study the 
ciiviionnieiit. 1 hey jointly worked 
on the icchnologicid experiments for 
■i.idymi* the mile rials in o u t e r 
space and to obtain semi-conductor 
maiei ails in weightlessness. 

Progress 1: It was an unmanned 
space '‘freighter’' also called a 
"tanker' the first 

of a licit Hpc at Soviet (raft with autu¬ 
mn tii eon trals and guided by giaitiui 
Mutioih launched hy the Soviet 
Union on Jiinuary 20, 197K. 

It docked with the oi biting man¬ 
ned space elation Kulyul-6 on January 
22 bunging fresh supplies and equip¬ 
ment to two coanonauls on board — 
Yuri Romanenko and Georgy 
Grechko - who have been on space 
station since December II, 1977. 
'Ihc docking was i irried out com¬ 
pletely automatically. The cosmo¬ 
nauts only watched the docking with¬ 
out assisting it. 

“Progress” was linked to one of 
the Salyut's two decking ports. The 
Soyu7-27 craft in which the cos¬ 
monauts later returned to earth, was 


attached to the other eod of At 
laboratory. 

The “Progress 1” brought fuel 
and scientific equipment for the ex¬ 
periments being carried out on board 
the Salyut and life-support materials 
for the crew. 

Romanenko and Grechko, who 
flew to the Salyut on a ypnee ferry 
Soyuz-26, removed cargo from the 
“Progress” and replaced it with scien¬ 
tific equipment which was no longer 
needed. 

Progress-2: It was Soviet Union’s 
second automatic ic-supply mission 
in space launched on July 1. The 
cargo ship Progress-2 di-el- cd vvith the 
orbiting Salyut-6 space station on 
July 9 a hoard which cosmonauts 
Vladimir Kn.valcnok and Alexander 
lvanehcnkov have been orbiting the 
earth for the past three weeks. 

The seat eh. rendezvous clocking 
and link-up of the spate apparatus 
was carried out automatically, by 
means of on-board radio engineering 
facilities and computer devices. 

Progress-3: An unmanned space¬ 
ship Progress- 3 carrying supplies 
docked on August 10, 1978 with the 
Soviet Union’s Snlyut-n space station 
orbiting the carili with 'wo cosmo¬ 
nauts aboard. This was the third 
cargo ship to take supplies to the 
Salyut crew. 

Seven manned and unmanned 
spacecraft have docked with Salyut-6 
since it was sent up in September, 
1977. 

Soviet Cosmonauts make History: 
Soviet cosmonauts Vladimir Kovale¬ 
nok and Alexander IvaucN-nkov re¬ 
turned in earth after a icci a it-break¬ 
ing ftu!i-:uid-a-h:ill months of May 
aboard the Salyut orhilnv;, M:i'.io:i. 

’Ihc two men were launched on 
June )'• aboard tlw Soyuz-.19 space- 
cratt winch linked up next day with 
Sdlyul-6 space station where they 
lived during their long tup through 
space. They relumed aboard the 
Suyu/-3I .spaceship, leit docked at 
their space slat ion hv oiv of |wo 
other pairs or cosmoiiuuis who vi'.ited 
briefly and swapped capsule* with 
them. 

On September 20. 1978, the two 
men hrot.c the previous ciuluianee 
rccoid of 9t> days, set o.i June 17 by 
two oilier eo monauts on the pre¬ 
vious Soviet flight. 'I lie nc.v space 
endurance* record v.oiks out to 139 
days 14 hours and -1(1 minute.. 

"Ihc U.S. record is X4 da vs, set 
four years ago by astronauts Gerald 
Carr, Id ward Gibson and William 
Pogue aboard Skylah-1. 

During the two coanonauls’ 
manned mission, two other Soyuz 
crew and thiee unmanned cargo ships 
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Iliad np for abort apeha with da 
folfat anng the doa&Madkfcf fad- 
Hty incorporated in the 19-ton Satyut 
■pace atation. 

This longest apace expedition has 
led to many scientific and technologi¬ 
cal achievements. For instance, the 
cosmonauts have discovered a hither¬ 
to unknown regularity of glacial 
movement in Latin American moun¬ 
tains. It has also been found out 
that terrestrial gravity after prolonged 
■tay in weightlessness proves to be a 
more difficult trial Tor the cosmonauts 
than getting accustomed to life in 
orbit. The two men have brought 
rare photographs of the celestial sky, 
distant stars, and the earth. 

Series of Space Firsts: The Ro- 
manenko-Grcchko flight set a scries 
of space lirsts. They included the 
first link-up or three separate orbit¬ 
ing spacecraft, forming an elongated 
“space sauage" the first space refuel¬ 
ing mission, using the “Progress-1" 
robot supply-ship and the first launch¬ 
ing into space of a cosmonaut from 
any country other than the Soviet 
Union or the United Stales. 

The Soviet cosmonauts were also 
■uccessful to melt metals in Bpace's 
first electrical blast furnace which 
was carried to the space laboratory 
Salyut-6 by “Progress”. They erect¬ 
ed the computer-controlled furnace 
in one of the locks of the orbiting 
Salyut-6 laboratory with the exhaust 
going into outer space. This elimi¬ 
nated the problem of disposing the 
extra heat inside the spacecraft. The 
oven reaches temperature of 1,000°C 
and is accurate to within five degrees. 

Weightlessness on the spacecraft 
made it possible to use the furnace to 
create metal alloys that were not 
possible on earth because of the 
metals' different weights. Western 
experts said such experiments had 
implications for construction of space 
stations. 

Multiple link-up in Spa^e: Des¬ 
pite ail the delicate nianocuvrings it 
involved, the Soviet Union was suc¬ 
cessful in the multiple link-up opera¬ 
tion in space. 1 lie .significance of the 
Soviet Teat is an evidence of Russian 
capability to built space platforms and 
maintain them in space for docking 
of the unmanned cat go truck to 
Salyut-6 which was done completely 
automatically. I his is important in 
the future for keeping cosmonauts 
aboard space platforms on long 
orbital missions with frequent sup¬ 
plies of essential items and periodic 
exchange of cicvv. 

SATF.1I ITKS 

INS AT (Indian National Satellite): 
It is a multi-purpose satellite expected 
to be launched by India in early 
1981. It will greatly enhance the 


smmniio^k aofafatilty to fonwurt 
flood! lad cyckmsa. 

Besides getting cloud pictures 
every half an hour as against twice in 
24 hours at present, the weatherman 
will also have at his disposal vital 
meteorological data from remote and 
unaccessible areas hitherto not cover¬ 
ed by the observational network. 

The meteorological payload of 
this multipurpose satellite comprises 
a high-resolution radiometer to trans¬ 
mit cloud pictures over one-third of 
the globe, every half an hour. It is 
also equipped with a special trans¬ 
ponder for collecting information 
from unmanned data collection plat¬ 
forms to be installed in remote areas. 

GF.Q-2: is a European satellite 
launched at Cape Canaveral on July 
14 by tin American Delta rocket. 
The satellite is designed by the Turo- 
penn Space Agency (LSA) to study 
magnetism around the earth. 

OTS-2: is the experimental or¬ 
bital satellite launched on May 11, 
1978, hy the European Space Agency. 
About nine metres long and 865 kg. 
in weight, OTS-2 is the forerunner for 
the E.S.A.’s communications pro¬ 
gramme in the 1980s. 

Cosmos-954: It was a nuclear- 
powered reconnaissance (spy) satollite 
launched by the Soviet Union on 
September 18, 1977. The satellite, 
carrying 100 pounds of nuclear fuel, 
was reported to have fallen from orbit 
on January 24,1978, and disintegrated 
over northern Canada raising fears 
that it had leaked radioactive fallout 
over the sparsely populated sub 
Arctic wastes of Northern Canada. 

According to Soviet reports, the 
satellite actually ceased to exist over 
the northern part of Canada possibly 
due lo collision with some other 
object of natural or artificial origin. 

Killer Satellite: It means a satel¬ 
lite designed lo npptoacli another 
satellite in its orbit, identify it and 
then destroy or disable it. 

U.N.O. 

New I’.N. Members 

Solomon Islands, a former British 
colony, tins Soutli Pacific island na¬ 
tion which achieved independence on 
July 7, 1978. was admitted as the 
150th member of the U.N.O. on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1978. 

The U.N. Security Council voted 
un.uumously on IXvembci 6, 1978 
to admit the newly independent 
Caribbean Island of Dominica in 
the United Nations us its ISist 
member. 

With the admis ion of Dominica 
as a U.N. incnihcr this ye.ii. the 
strength of the U.N.O. will be 151. 


foa p hlfi i: It b an epidemic 
disease, generally noted In temperate 
climate. 

The common symptoms of the 
disease are lethargy, weakness, fever, 
sudden onset of severe headache and 
vomiting. The temperature shoota 
up alarmingly without the patient 
having any sign of shivering. With¬ 
in a day or two the patient become 
delirious and becomes unconscious. 
In the case of children there may be 
convulsive fits. 

The virus which has already been 
seen in an epidemic form in Eastern 
Siberia, China, Korea. Taiwan, 
Malaysia, Singapore and India, is 
communicated through mosquito 
(Culev) which is seen in abundance in 
dirty water collections all over the 
country. It can also be transmitted 
through a horse, pig, ciow and cer¬ 
tain other birds. 

The tragic pari is that there is no 
specific drug at present that can kill 
the vims and cure the patient. The 
present treatment is only in the form 
of symptomatic therapy which aimsat 
controlling fever and fils. 

Brook-Jack son comet: The rarely 
seen Brook-Jack&on comet has recent¬ 
ly been sighted by Soviet astronomers 
in Tjikistan, Central Asia. The co¬ 
met, discovered in 1948, can only be 
seen when it enters a zone where the 
sun’s rays arc active, warming the 
nucleus which develops a “tail” of 
pses and dust particles. 

Ra-Shalom: Astronomer Eleanor 
Helin, of the California Institute of 
Technology has recently located an 
asteroid and named it “Ra-Shalom” 
(‘god of peace’) in honour of the West 
Asian peace breakthrough at Camp 
David. “Ra” is the ancient Lgyp- 
.ian sun god and “Shalom” is the 
traditional Hebrew greeting of peace. 

“May it sfand as a symbol of the 
universal hope for peace”, she said. 

First person to reach North Pole 
by dog sled: A Japanese explorer, 
Naomi Ucmura, became the first 
person in the world to rcai h the North 
Pole on May 1, 1978 hy dog .sled/ in 
an 800-km. 57-day adventure. 

This is the sixth overland conquest 
of the North Pole since Robert K. 
Peary's six-man expedition in I9C9. 

Uemuia had started his trip to 
the North Pole on Match 5, 1978 
from Cape Edward on klisniore is¬ 
land in the Canadian Arctic. 
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National Championships 

Badminton 

National Championships 
Men’s singles: Prakash Padu- 
konc ( Karnataka) won the 
crown for the seventh year in 
succession. 

Women's singles: Kanwal Tha- 
kur Singh (Punjab). 

Junior National Championships 
Boys ' singles: Syed Modi (t 
Girls' singles: Ameeia Kul- 
karni ( Bombay) 

Basketball 

National Championship 
Men’s seetioir Services 
Women's section: Maharash¬ 
tra 

Nehru Gohl Cup: Army Sen ices 
Corps. Delhi. 

Billiards 

Natio.. .! Championship: M J M. 
Lulir of Sri Lanka. 

Boxing 

National Championship: Services 
retained the team title. 

Chess 

National Championship (Men): 
Kafique Khan of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh won the National Chess 
Championship at Cochin on 
February 22, 1978. 

National Championship (Women): 
Rohini Khadilkar. 

Cricket 

Irani Cup: Rest or India won the 
Irani Cricket Cup at Bangalore 
on September 19, 1978 with a 
nine-wicket victory over Kat- 
nataka. 

Ranji Trophy: Karnataka won 
,lhe trophy defeating U.P. in the 
final on April 6, 1978. 

C.K. Nayudu Trophy: North 
Zone. 

Rohinton Baria Trophy (All-India 
Inter-University Championship): 
Delhi won the trophy defeating 
Osmania (the holders) by virtue 
of their 20-run first innings lead 
at Aligarh on January 22, 1978. 

Football 

National Championship (Sanwsh 
Trophy): Bengal won the San- 
tosh Trophy defeating Goa by 
1-0 in the final of the 3Sth Na¬ 


tional rnotball Championship 
at Srinagar on October 8, 1978. 

Junior National Championship (Dr 
B.C. Roy Trophy): Bengal ic- 
tained the National Junior Foot¬ 
ball Championship defeating 
Andhra Pradesh hy three goals 
to nil at Agartala on November 

I, 1978. 

National Sehoo! Gaines Champion¬ 
ships: CJoa won the Football 
Championship in the 24th Na¬ 
tional School Games defeating 

J. & K. 3-0. in the final at Sii- 
nagar on October 17, 1978. 

D.C. M. Tournament: Volga 
Kalinin team Irom the Soviet 
Union won the D.C .M, Foot¬ 
ball 'lournaincnt a* New Delhi 
oil November 12, 1978 with a 
1-0 win over Bayeiisclter Foot¬ 
ball Vvihand ( Mminli). 

This was the second year in 
succession that a Russian team 
had earned away the trophy. 
Last year, it was won by Spartak 
United. 

Ditiand Cup- Mohun Bagun of 
C dculta won the v up on De¬ 
cember 31, 1977 with a 2-1 vic¬ 
tory over J.C.T. Mills, I'hug- 
waiu. 

rederation Cup: Mohun Hagan 
and Last Bengal Club—joint 
winners. 

/./•'..■I. Shield: Mohun Bagan of 
Calcutta and I IS,SR snpci league 
team Araiat-XI became joint 
winners in a 2-2 diaw in the final 
on September 15, 1978. 

Roxers Cup: Mohun Bagan of 
Calcutta won the Tournament 
for the eighth lime. They de¬ 
feated Tala Spoi ls ( lub of Bom¬ 
bay 2-1 in the replayed final at 
Bombay on December 13, 1977, 

Golf 

All-India Women's title: Sita 
Raw ley retained the title. 

Indian Open Golf Champion ship: 
Bill Brask of L'.S.A. won the 
championship with a four-round 
aggregate of eight under par at 
Calcutta on March 12, 1978. 

Hockey 

Rangaswamy Cup (National Cham¬ 
pionship): indian Airlines v on 
the Cup defeating Railways 3-1 
in the double-leg final on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1978. 


Biiahton Cup: Mohun Bagan. 
They defeated Central Reserve 
Police Force (Delhi) hy 1-0 in 
the double-leg final at Calcutta 
on May 14,1978. 

Women's National Championship: 
Punjab set a record of victories 
by winning the Women's Na¬ 
tional Hockey Championship 
for the ninth year in succession. 

Dhyan Chond Tounurnent: Indian 
Aii lines. Delhi, won the Dhyan 
Chand I locker t ournament at 
Agra on November 15, 1978 
defeating C.R.P.F. (Nccmuch) 
by three goals to nil in the final. 

Kabnddi 

National Championship: Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Tennis 

National Championship 

,Men's- Singles: UiJ-y cur-old 
Kumesh kiishn.in, became the 
youngest player to win the 
men’s singles title. He tie- 
ten teel Ja.tjit Singh by two sets 
to one in the final at Calcutta 
on December IK, 1 9 7 7. 

1 wenly-foiir yeais ago his 
father,' Ramanathan Krish- 
nan, had won this title at the 
age of l<i y’ais and eight 
months. 

Women's single'!: Mrs Niru- 
paina Mankad won the title 
defeating Amnia Ahluwalia. 

Notional third Court Champion¬ 
ships : 

Men's '.ingles; Kumesh Krish- 
nun. 

B omen's singles: Nirupama 
Mankad. 

Volleyball 

National Championships 
Mai: Punjab 
Women: Railway 

Inter- Varsity Women's Champion¬ 
ship: Finishing at the head of 
the league, Kerala won the 
championship held at Madras 
on Novenibvi 29, 1977. 

International Championships 

Badminton 

Ubrr Cup (Women's title): Japan 
won defeating Indonesia 4-2 
in the final at Auckland on May 
20, 1978. 
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Billiards 

World Crown: Michael Ferreira 
of India. lie defeated Bob 
Close or England by 119 points 
at Melbourne on November 29, 

1977. 

Previously this title had been 
won by an Indian, Wilson 
Jones, twice- in 1958 and 1964. 

Boxing 

World Heavyweight Tille: Mu¬ 
hammad Ali gave a superb per¬ 
formance at New Orleans on 
September 16. 1978 when he 
regained the world heavyweight 
bo sing til le, beating I .eon Spinks. 

Chess 

Wot Id Crown: Anatoly Karpov 
or the U.S.S.K. retained the 
woild chess crown when he de¬ 
bated the challenger. Victor 
Korchnoi, a Soviet defector, at 
Baguio ( Philippines) on October 
18, 19:8. 

2.V.7 Olympiad: Hungary won 
the .'.Mil Chess Olympiad at 
Buenos Aires on November 12, 
1978 defeating Yugoslavia. .1-1, 
in the decisive lound. 

Cricket 

Women's World Cup: Australia 
won the second World Cup 
Women's Ciickct Tournament. 
I hey defeated I nglitnd, the hol¬ 
ders by eight wickets in the final 
plaved ::l Hyderabad on Janu- 
.iiy i: : , 1978. 

The Ashes: (I ngland-Australia 
jests) i ngkmd won the Ashes. 

Foot ball 

HmId Cii/i: Aigentina won the 
World I oolball ( up defeating 
Holland at Buenos Aires in the 
final played on June 25, 1978. 

MeidJ.ii Cup: South Korea re¬ 
tained the 22nd Meidcka l-oot- 
h.ill ( up at Kuala Lumpur on 
July 79, 1978 defeating I rati 2-0. 

Asian V •;eh (luunpionship: liaq, 
th * i -igning champions, ami 
South Koiea were declared joint 
wmncis t>f the 20th Asian 
You!'■ I oolball Championship 
which concluded at Dacca on 
October 29, 1978. Lach team 
scored one goal. 

Hockey 

Woild Cup: Pakistan wen the 
font th World Cup Hockey 
lomnameul defeating Holland 
3-2 i.i the tm;.l at Buenos Aiies 

. \.‘r s -c".:imi \on Apiil 2, 1978. 

M oiciiis H orhl Cup: Holland 
e.Miie mi lop in the third Wo¬ 
men'.-. Wot Itl Hockey Cup Tour¬ 
nament when they defeated 
West Ci-'imany, 1-0, in the filial 
at Mad i id on September 24, 

1978. (India finished seventh). 


fUrjifm-jitia 
1V1IIUH lUg 

African Safari: Jean Pierre Nico¬ 
las and Jean Claude Lefebver 
of France won the African 
Safari at Nairobi (Kenya) on 
March 27, 1978. 

Table Tennis 

Asian Championships 

Men's singles: Kuo Yuch-htia 
(China). 

Women's singles: 'Isao Ycn- 
hua (China). 

Tennis 

Davis Cup: Australia regained 
the Davis Cup at Sydney on 
December 4, 1977. They de¬ 
feated Italy, the holders by 3-1. 

This was for the 25th time 
that Australia laid won the 
Davis Cup started in I'HX). 
Indian (/rand Prix: Yijny Amrith- 
raj won the Tournament at 
Bombay on December 4, 1977. 
’Ibis was Vijay’s third win in 
Grand Prix. the previous being 
at New Delhi in 1973 and at 
Calcutta in 1975. 

Wiinliledon Championship\ (Jnl v 
1978) 

Men's singles: Bjorn Boig (of 
Sweden). 

Women's singles: Marlin a 


Navratilova (Czechoslovakia^ 
Volley baU 

Men's World Cup: The Soviet 
Union won the men's Volley¬ 
ball World Cup at Tokvn on 
November 29, 1977 defeating 
Japan. 

XI Commonwealth Gamas 

held at F.dmrnton (Canada) 
(Angus! 3-12, 1978) 

Canada, the host country, headed 
the medals' tally with 45 gold, 31 
silver and 33 bronze. 

'I he first six in the meda’s’ tally 


were: 

Coitniiy 

Gold Silver 

Dronzi 

Canada 

45 

31 

33 

i ngland 

27 

28 

32 

Australia 

2-t 

33 

27 

Kenya 

7 

6 

*5 

New Zetilmd 

5 

6 

9 

India 

5 

4 

6 


fastest Runners Don Oiuriie of 
Jamaica pioved to Ik the fastest run- 
net in the Commonwealth commies 
for the third time in sir '.ev-ion win¬ 
ning the 100 mclic. um in 10 03 
seconds. 

Sonia I aonaman of I ngiand be¬ 
came the laslesl woman hy winning 
the 100 metre-. in II 27 seconds. 


1 . 

P. Kurunakuran 

Indian Winners 

Gold 

Weight lifting 

T !vvvii|-lit 


P. Prakasli 

badminton 

Men’s '.ingles 

5 ! 

Ashok Kumar 

W resiling 

Light-tlyvvei-'hl 

4. 

Salbir Singh 

Wrestling 

Baiiiamvvci’tht 

5. 

Rajinder Singh 

Wieslling 

W dterv eight 

1 . 

T. Salvan 

Silver 

Weightlifting 

I’aniamw eight 

*» 

Sudesh Kumar 

Wieslling 

llyweiyhl 

3 ! 

Jauminder Singh 

Wrestling 

1 eathunei :ht 

4. 

Sat Pal 

Wrcstlinv 

Heavyweight 


Cricket Test Match Series 

Pakistan Vin Rubber: Pakistan 
von tl>c llirce-'lcst cncke' series 
against India when they defeated the 
visitors by eight vvickc's in the third 
match at Kar.tchi on November 19. 
The home team lutd c.ulier won the 
second lest at Lahore and drawn the 
first at baislabad. 

Captains: Mushtuq Mohanunad 
(Pakistan), B.S. Bedi (India). 

Austrnlia-India Tests: Australia 
won tlie first Test at Brisbane and the 
second lest at Perth. In the third 
’lest at Melbourne, India scored their 
first-ever Test victory over Australia 
on the latter's soil by 232 runs. 

Captains: Bobby Simpson (Aus¬ 
tralia); Hishaii Singh Bedi (India). 

England-Australia Tests: Eng¬ 
land won the Ashes. 

India-England Schoolboys' Tests: 


Indian School Bovs tfefe: led I ngland 
School Bovs in the first lest at li-iin- 
h.iy on Dccembei 2(>, 1977 by 194 
runs. They won die ■ ecitnd 'lest 
also bv a in.iri’i’i of live wickets, in 
the tlii.'.l lest at Calcutta, Ingland 
School Boys scoicd a 115-iun victory. 
Hie I ouith Test was drawn at Mad¬ 
ras on Januaiy 3, 1978. Indian 

Schoolboys thus won the Ibur-Test 
series by 2-1. 

England-New Zealand Tests: Eng¬ 
land defeated New Zealand in all the 
llncc-lest series wlacli concluded at 
Lord's on August 7.8, 19 8. 

('uphill's: Mike iiicarlev ( hitg- 
land); Matk Buigcss (Aeiv Zealand). 

West indics-Au'tlralia Tests: West 
Indies won the livc-Te.si rubber 
against Australia 3-1. 

Captains : Alvin Kailicharan 
(Wear Indies); Bobby Simpson 
(Australia). 
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